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SECTION    XI. 

From  Jekdsaiem  to  Gaz4  anii  Hbbeob. 
Pages  1-94. 

SSiutfiog  up  of  Jemaalem,  1.  We  stop  but  a  singla  day,  1,  2.  Preparatums,  guide, 
cte.  3. — JKby  17*t.  Iftpariure  ;  go  round  by  Beit  Jain,  2.  Statistics  of  tlie  Tillage, 
2-4-  Way  to  tie  tillage  el-Kliiidr,  i.  View  from  high  point  bejond  Wndy  Eitlic, 
and  notices  of  the  country,  4-6. 

Kiistal,  probably  Lat.  '  Castellum,'  e.  SSba,  its  atuatioQ,  a  Not  Modio,  6,  T. 
Foaaibly  for  ZkjjS,  Zophim,  the  ancient  Ramathaim-Zopbim  of  Samuel,  7,  8.  ObjecUon 
from  tlie  poEJtJoo,  8,  9.  Objection  as  being  on  Mount  Epiu-ium,  9,  10. — Boundary  be- 
tween Benjamin  and  Judah,  10.  It  passes  Kirjaih  Jearm,  probably  the  present  Kur- 
yet  el-'Enab,  10-13.    Its  further  course,  12. 

Way  to  Beit  'Atib,  18.  Beit  'At^b  and  wida  riaw,  13,  1*.  Way  to  Beit  Nettif; 
ancient  road,  14,  IB.  Beit  Nettif  and  country  aronud,  W.  Climalo,  16.  Wide  view 
of  many  ancient  places,  16,  17.  Inhabitants;  tJie  parties  Keis  and  Yemen,  17,  18, 
Eoapitality  of  the  people,  18,  19.  General  hospitality,  the  MedSfeh  or  Menzil,  19, — 
Maif  18(S.  Ft^  in  the  vaUeys,  19.  Proposed  search  after  the  eite  of  Elentheropolis ; 
reported  coina  at  Beit  Jibfb,  etc.  19,  Wady  es-Siimt,  20.  Socoh,  21.  Place  of  Da- 
vid's oombat  with  Goliath,  21.  Well  with  flocks ;  drawing  water  "  with  the  foot,"  32. 
Remarkable  esoavatioDS  near  Deir  DublH  22-24,    Way  to  Beit  Jihrin,  24. 

Beit  Jibrin,  rains  of  a  sli^tiig  Roman  fortress,  35,  36.  Ruined  church,  Santa 
Hanneh,  26.  People  wish  Hie  Franks  to  come,  26,  Former  Sheikhs  of  the  district, 
37,  Beit  Jibrin,  if  not  Eleutheropolis,  is  certranly  (he  ancient  Belogabra,  27,  28,  Hist, 
nodces,  28,  29.  Way  to  TeU  es-SMeh,  29.  Dhikrtn,  29.  Tell  as-SMeh,  29,  30. 
The£tone%anfeoftheerasader3,  31,  33.— jK(^19iA.  Leave  for  Gaza ;  fertile  coun- 
try, 82,  33.  SOaiiQcil,  deep  well ;  error  of  Breydeubacb,  83.  General  wish  for  tJia 
Franks,  34.  Bureh,  35.  Threshing  and  wmnowing,  36.  IJvely  harvest-scenes,  36, 
Immense  olive  grove  near  Gaaa,  85,  36.    Quarantine  guard,  36, 

3%  21s(,  G.(zi ;  letter  of  introduction,  36.  Tisit  tfl  the  moafc,  an  ancient  church, 
36.  GoTomor'a  secretary,  Teakirah,  87.  Kemaius  of  antiquity,  places  of  former  gates, 
87,  38.  Geogr.  position,  38.  DSrfln,  88,  Sandy  tract  along  the  sea,  38.  Fertility, 
39.  Population,  89.  Trade,  39.  Hist.  Notices,  40-13,  Gaza  probably  not  "desert," 
when  the  book  of  Acts  was  written,  41. 

Eegion  S,  E,  oC  Gaza,  Gerar,  43,  44.  Leave  Gaia  for  Beit  Jibrin  by  a  more 
Bonthem  route,  44.  Hflj,  recenfly  built  up,  44,  45.  Return  to  Boretr,  45.  Agricul- 
ture ;  all  the  rich  plains  held  by  the  govemraent,  45,  46.— Mh/  22(J.  Um  Laitia,  not 
Ladiish,  46,  47.     Turn  off  to  TeU  el-Haay  ;  harvcst-Eceui^s,  47.     Wady  el-Hasy,  47, 
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48.  The  Tell  and  region,  48.  'Ajlin,  Eglon,  49.  Es-Sukkariyeh,  proliably  an  un- 
dent site,  4D.  Difficulty  for  a  guide,  laiiineas,  50.  Reapers  and  gleatiera,  "parcLed 
com,"  60.  El-Kubeibeh,  51.  Beit  Jibrin,  51.  Men  of  Boit  Jala,  CI.  The  Sheikh 
takes  ns  to  three  olnaters  of  very  remarkable  excavations,  61-53.  Cufio  inseriptiona, 
52.     Sepulchres,  52.     The  Tell,  52.     Singular  excavated  labjrinth,  63. 

Not  jet  safiafied  as  to  Eleutberopolis,  58.  Koada  to  Hebron  famish  a  oettun  test, 
64.  Go  to  Dawiiimeli  for  Iho  night  by  mistake,  54,  55.  Couclaiie  to  risit  el-Burj 
and  hire  a  guide,  66,  66. — May  2Sd.  The  Sheikh  attempts  imposition;  we  return 
towards  Beit  Jibrin,  56.  Takti  the  road  for  Hebron  bj  Idhns,  Jtdna,  56.  Incident, 
disarming  of  the  peasants,  67.  Reach  Idhna  in  two  hours  from  Beit  Jibrin,  which 
identifies  the  latter  with  EleutheropolJs,  57. 

ELECTHEHoroLis,  67.  Identical  with  Bctogabra  and  Beit  Jibrin ;  evidence  from  the 
specifieatiocs  of  Ensebius  and  Jerome,  57-59.  Hist  Notices,  serving  to  sustain  their 
testimony,  59-63,  Writers  who  menljon  Betogabm  mate  no  allusion  to  Elentheropiv 
lia,  and  mce  mjsij,  63.  The  expression  "  Botogabra  of  Eleutheropohs"  probably  a  gloas, 
63.  Tradition  of  Samson's  fountain  In  tie  viomity,  61,  65.  Hist,  Notice  identifying 
Eleuthcropolis  and  Betogabra,  65,  66. — (JcrfA,  66,  67.  Mare^  Mareem,  67,  Mare- 
ihelh,  68.  Invasion  of  the  Edomites  ;  the  south  of  Palestina  oalkd  Idamea,  68,  Pos- 
Biblfl  ori^n  of  the  excavations  we  visited,  69, 

Village  of  Idhna,  Jedna,  69-71.  Hospitality  of  the  Shaikh,  70.  Ascent  of  the 
mountain,  71.     Teff&h,  BeA'Tappwh,  71.     Violent  Siroooo ;  drops  of  rain  with  dust, 

73.  Laige  oak,  79.  Reach  Hebron  and  encamp  on  the  grassy  western  slope,  73, 
Pressing  invitation  from  Ehas,  73.     Delay  at  Hebron,  73. 

Hkebos,     May  2ith.     General  character  and  Mtualion,  73,  74,     Ancient  pools, 

74,  The  Haram,  description,  75,  76,  A  mere  wall  around  an  interior  court,  76,  77. 
Probably  a.  Jewish  atruoture  surrounding  the  Sepulchre  of  the  patriarchs,  77.  Hist. 
Notices,  77-79.  Jews'  wmdow,  79.^Citadal  in  rums,  79.  Mannfactoiy  of  water- 
skins,  79.  Basiars,  79,  Manufactures  of  glass,  80.  Go  out  to  breakfast  with  Elias 
under  the  great  oak,  80-83.  Camel  loads  of  arms  &om  Buro,  80.  Vineyardt^  how 
trained,  81.  Wine  and  Dibs,  81,  The  oak,  81.  Elias  and  his  family,  breakfast,  83, 
ThrflBhing-floorsi  'soeneB  of  the  book  of  Enth,  83.— A%  S5;S.  Visit  ta  the  Kabbi  of 
the  Jews,  83,  Synagogue  and  jnannsoripfs,  84.  Ascend  the  western  hill ;  estensiva 
view,  85.  Visit  to  the  three  governors  of  Gaza,  Jerusalem,  and  Hebron,  83-88.  Offi- 
cial dumcr,  Sheilih  Said  of  Gaza,  his  character  and  fall,  86-88.— Population  and 
trade  of  Hebron,  88.  Historical  Notices,  88-94.  Question  aa  to  the  identity  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  site,  91,  92.  Hospital  and  former  distribution  of  bread,  etc,  93, 
Rebellion  m  1834  ;  the  town  sacked  by  the  Egyptians,  93,  94. 


SECTION  XII. 

Feom  Hebbok  to  Wads  Htjba,  and  Back, 
Pages  95-313. 

Delays  at  Hebron,  96.  yisti.  from  the  Sheikh  of  the  Jehilia,  and  bargain  foi- 
camels  and  guidue,  93,  96.  Further  delay  ;  shuffling  conduct  of  Elias,  96. — J/oy  26(4. 
Camels  an'ive ;  departui-e,  96.     "Way  to  Garmcl,  D7.     Ascend  the  ridge  beyond,  pros- 
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pect  towards  lie  south,  9T.  Country  of  tlie  Jeh'iHu,  98.  Encamp  over  Sunday,  98. 
Notices  of  Hia  JeUlia,  98,  99.— flf>^  27(4.  Visitors  in  our  tent,  99,  100.  Engage 
fiVB  Haweitat,  300. 

M<^  ^Slh.  New  guides  and  camels,  Arab  dilatorinesa,  100.  Biffioalty  about  a 
liBBil-guIde,  100,  101.  We  at  length  aet  o£P,  10!.  Tell  'Arfid,  anirient  Arad,  101. 
Enjeim  Sclameh  and  view,  103.  Upper  ez-Zuweu^ah,  103.  "Wide  proapoct  over  the 
Dead  sea  and  southern  Gh6r,  103.  First  descent^  lower  tract  of  chalty  hills,  lOi. 
Second  descent ;  az-Zuweurah,  fta^  and  reservoirs,  104.  Wady  ez-Zoweirah;  eneamp 
in  a  side  valley,  104,  105.    Ow  guides  less  intelligent  than  thoce  from  the  Tawarah, 

105,  106.     . 

May  SM.  Follow  down  Wady  ez-Zuwelrah  to  the  shore,  106.  Sunrise  upon  the 
Dead  sea,  106.     Zuiverrah  has  no  relation,  to  Zoar,  wliici  lay  oh  tie  east  of  the  sea, 

106,  107.  Hajr  or  Khashm  Usdum  (Sodom),  a  mountain  of  fosal  salt,  107-110. 
Batlie  ia  the  sea,  110.  Deep  cavern  in  the  mountain,  110.  Alarm  at  an  approaching 
party,  1 10.  We  prova  the  strongeet,  and  our  Haweitiit  tegin  to  plonder ;  remon- 
Btrances,  111.  S.  W.  comer  of  Hie  sea,  111.  This  end  of  the  sea  very  shallow,  aod  a 
flat  extends  far  to  flio  south,  112.  Eastern  part  of  the  Ghor  (SMeh)  fortilo  and  well- 
watered,  112,  113.  Range  of  clifS  crossing  the  Ghor  farther  south,  an  ofiiet  or  step  to 
the  'Arahah  beyond,  113.  Already  known  tiat  the  waters  of  the  'Arabah  flow  north- 
wards, 113,  114. — We  keep  along  the  western  side  of  the  Gh5r ;  character,  ealt  rills, 
11*,  116.  'Aiii  el-Beida,  115.  S.  W.  comer  of  the  Ghor,  Wndyel-Fikreli,  116.  Keep 
along  the  base  of  the  transverse  line  of  cliffs,  116.  'Ain  el-'Ar6a,  117.  Wady  Ghtirilij- 
del  and  ruins,  Arvidda,  117.  Haweitat  hraakfasl^  11-7,  118.  Month  of  Wady  el-Jeib, 
tha  drain  of  the  'Arabah,  118.  Proceed  np  this  deep  broad  chasm,  118,  119.  Eve- 
ning halt,  romautio  desert  scene,  113,  120.  Results  of  the  day,  120.  "Ascent  of 
Alirabbim,"  120. 

M<^  30(6.  Night^travel,  121.  Leave  Wady  el-Joib,  desert  of  the  'Arabah,  121. 
BocIiB  HiSmra  Fedan,  and  Wady  Ghuweir,  131.  Halt  at  'Ain  el-Buweirideb,  133, 
Violent  Sirocco,  122.  Routes  np  to  Wady  Mfisa,  133,  133.  Base  of  the  mountiuns, 
porphyry  oliffi,  123.  Romantic  pass  of  Nemela,  128,  124.  Juniper  trees,  124,  En- 
Camp  at  tbe  top  of  tho  pass,  124 May  81s«.     View  from  the  brow  of  the  mountain ; 

the  'Arabah,  lie  wEslern  desert,  Wady  el-Jeriifeh,  Mount  Hor,  ete.  124,  12B.  Ref^ou 
of  Nemela,  125,  126.  Sandstone  formation,  126,  Oleanders,  126.  Sik  or  chasm, 
with  a  sculptured  tablet,  126.  Plain  Sutflh  Boida,  village  Dibdiba,  127.  Poverty  of 
inhabitants,  137.  Way  to  Eljy,  127,  138.  Saracenic  fortress,  138.  Eljy,  128,  'Ain 
MAsa  and  broolc,  139. 

Arrival  at  tho  valley ;  tomb  on  the  right,  139.  Enter  the  valley ;  commencement 
of  the  street  of  tombs,  129,  Monolithic  tombs,  like  those  in  the  volley  of  Jehoahaphat, 
139,  130.  Tomb  with  pyramids,  ISO.  Entrance  of  flie  Sik,  180.  Arch  across  the 
chasm,  130.  Width  of  tho  chasm  and  height  of  the  side^  130, 131.  Oleanders,  chan- 
nels, pavement,  131.  Magnificence  of  iuopreBsion,  131,  133.  The  KhOzneh,  character 
and  imposing  effect,  133,  133.  Interior,  133.  Tombs  beyond  the  Khiianeh,  133. 
Smgular  ornament,  133.  Amphitheatre,  184.  View  from  it,  134.  Encamp ;  the  ob- 
ject of  our  visit,  184,  136. — Area  of  the  ancient  city  on  both  sides  of  the  brook,  13B. 
Remains  <£  a  temple  and  bridges,  186.  Triumphal  arch,  135.  Kiisr  Ear'dn,  a  late 
stmcture,  135.  Znh  Far'An,  column  of  a  temple,  136.  The  whole  area  once  occupied 
by  a  city  of  houses  built  of  stone,  186.— Westem  wall  of  cliffl  with  tombs,  136.  Springs 
flowing  off  into  a  western  chasm ;  its  character,  137. 

LabordB's  delineations  correct^  but  convey  no  good  general  idea  of  the- whole,  138. 
The  ancient  city  not  enclosed  by  perpendicular  rocks  on  <dl  sides,  138.     Perpendicular 
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cliffs  only  on  E.  and  W.  138.  Nature  of  the  ground  N.  and  S,  of  the  Iirook,  138,  139. 
Ejxavationa  and  areliifaetnre;  llveir  multitude,  139.  Moat  conspicuous  tombs  on  tJie 
east,  140.  Character  of  the  rooks,  reddish  sandstone,  HO,  HI.  Varjing  teints,  like 
watered  eilk,  140.  Two  styles  of  architecture  mingled,  Egyptian  and  Roman-Greek, 
141.  Tho  oscavatiouB  not  ori^nally  made  for  dwelUngn,  141,  142.  Some  of  them 
temples,  142. — Silence  and  solitude  of  tliie  d^  of  the  dead,  142,  143.  Feast  and 
mirth  of  onr  Arabs,  143. 

June  1st.  Foreign  Arabs,  the  Ma'^  now  In  thflfle  mountains,  143.  Sheikli  of 
Wady  Mfisa  arrives,  148.  Visit  to  the  Deir,  143-145.  Probably  a  temple,  145. — 
Sheildi  of  Wady  Musa  demands  a,  present,  ebi.  116.  I  go  again  to  the  Khuzneb,  145. 
Noise  of  guns  ;  Arab  quarrel;  Arabs  sant  to  bring  ns  back,  145,  146.  Sheikh  turns 
out  to  be  the  noted  Abu  Zeitfln,  146.  Discussions  aid  disputes,  147-149,  We  deter- 
mine to  return  tho  way  we  came,  giving  np  Monnt  Hor,  149,  Attempt  to  go  towards 
Mount  Hor ;  defiance,  149.  Our  departure  unexpected  to  the  Slicikh,  150.  He  Sends 
after  us  to  return,  160.  Comes  after  us  himself,  ISO.  We  proceed  on  our  way,  151. 
Eifl  demand  a  new  thing,  161.  His  fear  of  Mubammed  'Aly  was  our  protection,  151, 
Eegret  at  not -visiting, Mount  Hor,  153.  Descent  to  cl-'Arabah,  153.  Nights-travel; 
danger  of  being  overtaken  and  plundered,  153.  Midnight  bait  and  rest  in  the  middle 
of  the  'Arabah,  153, 

MoDNTAiBa  OF  Edoh,  154.  Formation,  height,  character,  154.  Divisions; 
Mountains  of  Moab,  Jcbal  esh-Sberah,  164.  El-Hismeh,  156.  Tribea  of  Bedawtn, 
155,  The  Han-eitat,  155,  16G.  Fellabtn  of  the  mountains,  156.  Historical  Notices 
of  this  region,  the  ancient  Edom  and  Arabia  Petrasa,  156-163.  Often  visited  by  the 
crusadors,  163-166.  Since  then  ibi^ten,  166.— Ancient  towns:  Mac/nsms,  166. 
Rttbba,  liabbcai  Moab,  166.  Kcrak,  CAarac  Moah,  166.  Tflf  aeb,  Ti^l,  167,  el-Bu- 
aaifeb,  BosnJt,  167.  GMriSndel,  jlj'imiiJa ;  Dhina,  Thnm,  16S-  Ma'Sn;  Usdakah, 
ZodocolM,  168.    El-Huradyimeh,  168. 

pKTBA,  Heb.  Seta,  the  capital  of  Arabia  Petrteai  168.  Historical  notjcea,  169,  170. 
Suddenly  vanishes  before  the  Mohammedan  conquoat,  170,  Identity  of  Petra  with 
Wady  Mflsa,  proofs,  171-173.     Oblivion,  173. 

Jiais  3rf.  Proceed  across  the  'Arabah  to  'Ain  el-Weibeh,  178, 174,  Character  and 
position,  174,  175.  Probable  site  of  ATfflfeaS,  176, 176.  Maraudmg  espedition  rooently 
encamped  here,  176.  Roads  from  el-Weil>eh,  176.  Oar  Arabs  take  a  wrong  one, 
176,  177.  Th^  ignorance,  177.  Return  to  their  usual  road,  177.  Ascend  to  the 
first  stop  or  offset  of  the  mountains,  drained  by  Wady  el-Fikreh,  177,  178.  Amore 
formidable  ascent  before  us,  178,  Three  passes  np  the  same,  178.  The  hih  MadOrahj 
legend  of  the  Arabs,  visited  by  Seetaen,  179,  ISO.  Pass  es-Siifab,  difficult ;  ancient 
road,  Z^lmlhl  180,  181.  Evening;  we  continue  to  ascend  gradually  through  a  very 
broken  region,  181,  182,  Encamp,  excessively  fatigued,  183.  Other  passes,  es-Sofey 
and  el-Yemen,  182. 

Wady  el-'Ahaeah.  Extent,  names,  character,  183.  Depression  of  the  middle 
and  northern  part,  the  Dead  Sea  and  Lalte  of  Tiberias,  188.  Water-shed,  184.  For 
Ihemost  part  a  desert,  184,  Fountains  in  it,  184,  185.  Boads,  186.  Unknown  to 
Ocddcntal  geographers,  185.  Mentioned  in  Arabian  mrilars,  186.  Is  tho  ArabcA 
(plain)  of  the  Hebrew  Soriptnres,  186.  Its  eiistenee  unsuspected  in  modem  times 
niiUl  the  present  century,  187. 

The  Dead  Ska  ash  Cataotbofhe  of  thb  Piaih,  187.  A  lake  existed  here 
before  the  destruoyon  of  Sodom,  188.  Probably  less  ostensive  than  the  present  DeaA 
sea,  188.  Tlie  cities  and  furtile  plain  were  on  tho  sonth,  188.  Shmc-pita  or  sources 
of  bitumen,  183.    Present  character  of  the  southern  part  of  the  sea,  189.    This  may 
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have  been  formed  tj  aomo  convulBion  of  nitnve  destroying  tlie  fertile  plain,  IS9.  Per- 
haps by  earthquakes  or  i^olcanio  action,  190,  191.  Tiie  bitumen  may  have  accimra- 
lafed  inM  an  BStsnaive  stratum,  like  the  Pitch  lake  of  Triuidad,  and  thus  have  been 
inflamed,  ISO.  Barrenness  would  be  caused  by  tlie  masses  of  foseil  salt,  190.  Letter 
of  Leopold  von  Bueh,  191,  192. 

Appkoach  of  ioe  IsEAEi.rrEa  lo  PALKairaE,  li)2.  Route  to  'Ain  el-Hiidliera, 
193.  Did  not  pass  on  the  west  of  Jebel  'Araif,  193,  Impassable  mountainous  tract 
on  tbe  western  border  of  the  'Arabah,  193.  They  must  hava  raacbad  Kadesb  through 
tho  'Arabah,  193.  Position  of  Kadesb,  193-195.  Not  at  el-'Aia  in  tlie  western  des- 
ert, 194.  n.  Twice  visited  by  tbe  Israelites,  19i,  195.  Their  wanderings,  195. 
Their  supply  of  food  and  water  a  constant  miracle,  1B5. 

^iflia  Sd.  Alarm  of  a  marauding  party  behind  us,  19G.  We  proceed  across  thd 
tract  et-XerMbeh,  196.  Pass  of  el-Mnieikab,  third  ascent  towards  Palestine,  197, 
RuinB  of  Kumub,  probably  TKumora,  197,  Kubbet  el-Baul ;  stray  camel,  198.  Wady 
•Ayarah  and  prospect  towards  Tell  ■Ariid,  198,  199.  Pits  of  water ;  site  of  'Ar-arah, 
Aroer,  199.  Leave  Gaaa  road  and  cross  towards  el-Milh;  encamp,  199.- — Jimeilh. 
Lose  a  camel,  199.  Wells  at  el-Milh,  200.  Wady  passes  to  Wady  es-Seha'  and  Beer- 
sheba,  200.  The  bird  KiitS  in  great  numbers,  not  the  quail,  200.  Site  at  el-Milh, 
probably  ancient  Moladah,  MidalAa,  300,  301.  Thamtra  was  a  day's  journey  further 
south,  probably  at  Eumub,  203. — Our  guides  wish  to  go  to  their  camp,  end  prevari- 
catH  i  ive  proceed  tijwards  Semffa  and  Hebron,  202,  203.  Go  up  another  ridge  or 
st«p  of  the  ascent,  203.  Start  a  jackal,  203.  Tliis  ridge  probably  Qia  dinding  line 
between  the  "mountains"  and  the  "aouth''of  Judab,  203.  el-Ghuwein,  probably 
^»HB|  30i.  Young  locusts,  304.  Rliiit^  20*.  Semfi'a,  ancient  EsMeowa,  204,  306. 
Yiltta,  ancient  JiObA,  20G.  Um  eVAmad,  ruins  of  a  church,  206.  Wady  el-EhUil, 
206,     Way  hence  to  nebroQ,  fields  and  coltiTafein,  206,  307. 

Jjme  6lh.  Despatch  onr  servant  to  Jerusalem  for  horses,  207.  Visit  from  the 
Sheifchs  of  the  JehSUn,  207,  208.  Arrangemeut  fbr  paying  over  the  price  of  the  cam- 
els ;  trial  of  skill  between  the  Sheikh  and  Elias,  208.  Owner  of  camels,  208.  Nature 
and  habits  of  the  camel ;  not  unlike  the  sheep,  208-310.  Dine  with  Elias,  210,  211. 
Thresbing-floars  near  our  tent,  211. — June  6^  Ketum  of  servant  with  horses,  etc 
311.  Money  paid  over  through  Eliaa ;  bis  commissian,  311,  212.  Hia  later  for- 
tunes, 213,    Two  English  travellers,  312. 


SECTION    XIII. 

Fbou  Hbbboh  to  Bauleh  and  JuSUSALEil. 
Pages  213-S67. 

June  StL  Difficulty  of  obtaining  a  guide  at  Hebron,  313.  Way  to  Dflra,  213,  214. 
Dfira,  Nubian  dave,  village  quarrel,  314.  Subsequent  rebellion,  215.  Ancient  Ado~ 
raim,  Aihra,  Ihra,  215.  Proceed  towards  el-Burj  ;  Wady  el-Kas,  215,  216.  Ea^ 
descent  of  the  mountains,  216.  Harvest  scene,  ruins,  216,  El-Bnrj,  216.— Jime  71&. 
Disappointment  in  el-Bnij,  217,  El-KhuweiliMi,  a  watering-place,  317,  Caves,  peo- 
ple from  Dfu-a,  318.  Pistol  lost,  clamour,  218.  Um  esh-Shijltaf,  harvest  scenes,  318, 
3J9.    Indefiuite  replies :  '  Straight  ahead,"  etc.  219.    Way  to  Idlma,  ruins,  219.    The' 
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Slieikh  "  saddles  Us  nsa  "  and  aocompanies  ns  aa  a  guide,  319,  Terki'imiah,  Trlmimia, 
220.  Heat  of  day,  220,  Beit  Nusft,  Neaib,  230,  331.  Koh  and  fertile  region,  many 
fiites  of  ruins,  221,  Wady  es-Sflc  and  wells,  not  Beth-zur,  231,  322,  Immenao  Bntm 
trae,  Pistacia  Tereliinthus,  333.    To  Beit  Nettif;  223. 

Jme  eth.  Warm  morning,  228.  Way  to  'Ain  Shemt^  333,  334,  'Aiii  Shems, 
Belft-aSffliMS*,  alfo  Ir-aienuah,  224,  326.  Wady  Silrac,  KSfalj  23G.  Great  plain,  Kfenldii, 
drawing  w«t«r  "  with  the  foot,"  226,  To  'Abir,  336.  'Akir,  Ekrai,  237-229.  Yebna, 
Jaime*,  Weiy  and  Wady  EfiMn,  337,  338.  Eamleh  ;  lodge  with  'AbM  Murtus,  339. 
Hospitality,  npper  room,  trashing  the  feat,  339,  230.  Tower  of  Kamleb,  boauafu] 
prospect,  280-382.  Ancient  places  visible,  282.  Y4fa,  population,  etc,  233.  House- 
hold of  OUT  host,  females  not  visible,  233.  Evening  upon  the  flat  roof,  283,  EesHe^ 
nighty  234.— Historical  Noliees  of  Ramleh ;  not  an  ancient  town,  284-336.  The  tower 
onee  a  minaret,  S3G-239.  Ramleli  not  Raiaai.;  yet  a  Bamatha  somowttere  io  this 
-region,  perhaps  Arimathea,  289-241.  Other  towns  in  the  plain,  Sariphiea,  Jehud, 
241,  342,     Antjpatris,  now  Kefr  SSba,  242,  343,     Galgala,  343.     Itinerarisa,  243. 

June  Slh.  Earlj  departure ;  attontiveuess  of  our  host^  243,  Ludd,  Lgdda,  Dhspe- 
Ua,  244,  24.'>.  Rumed  church  of  Si  George,  24B-34T.  Historical  Nodces,  347,  248. 
Daniyal,  348,  Jitnza,  GwiM,  249,  Two  roads  up  the  monntain  j  we  cross  the  fields 
tiom  one  to  tte  other ;  oI-Buij,  249.  Kharib  tree,  Cer^(ma,  its  pods,  260,  Females ; 
mother  of  a  conaoripij  250.  Beit  'Or  et-Tahta,  S'eths-  Edk-homa,  250,  Ascent  or 
Pass,  360,  261.  Beit  't-c  el-Ffika,  Upper  BeO-horm,  261,  Notices,  261-353,  TSlo, 
Valley  of  Aijalon,  353.  Beit  NflLah  of  the  cnisaders,  354,  El-Kubeibeh,  not  Esartaia, 
264,255,  Further  ascent,  el-Jib,  256.  Beit  Hanina  and  Wa£y,  366,  257,  OuT  tent 
before  the  Damascus  gate,  257. 


SECTION     XIV. 

Fhom  Jeeusalbm  ro  NAZAiiSTH  and  Mouht  Tabok. 


Jerusalem  sliut  np,  258,  Distress,  358,  259.  Market  at  the  gate,  259.  Scaroity 
of  coin,  269,  2ea  Intoroourae  with  our  friends,  360,  Preparations  for  our  departure, 
360.— JujM  ISiS,  Tafee  leave  of  the  Holy  City,  reflections,  260,  3G1.  To  el-Btreh, 
361,  362.  Baking  bread,  362.  Roads  to  Nabolns,  363.  We  go  to  Jufna,  Eoman 
road,  262,  2G3,  Ruins  of  ancient  church,  263.  Jufna,  C/ophm,  364.  'Ain  Stnia  ; 
'AtSra,  AimvtA,  364,  265.  Lose  theway  and  ascend  to  Jl^ilia,  265.  Sinjil,  commo- 
tion, 366,  267.— Jime  14(i.  Eaports  of  Seil6n ;  wo  turn  off  to  visit  it,  267,  268. 
Tnrmns  'Aya,  368.  Seilfin,  Shiloh,  268-371.  Khan,  plain,  and  village  el-Lubban, 
Lelxmah,  271.  272.  Khan  es-Sawieh,  372.  View  towards  NS.bulua,  the  MSklrna, 
373-274,  Eeserve  of  the  peasants,  374.  Approach  to  NSbulus,  374,  375.  Luxuriant 
verdure  west  of  the  town ;  encamp,  375. 

Nabulus,  and  its  environs,  276,  Mounts  Geiizim  and  Ehal  alike  sterile,  276,  Visit 
to  the  Samaritans,  376.  Ascent  of  Geriairo,  277.  Samaritan  guide  followed  by  his 
mother,  277.  Summit,  ruins  of  a  fortress,  377,278.  Sacred  place  of  Uie  Samaritans, 
278.  Traces  of  a  town,  279.  Wide  prospect^  279.  Small  plsin  opposite ;  S^lim, 
■Sia&iH,  279.    Other  ancient  towns,  280.     Return  to  tho  Samaritans,  280.    Their 
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dreaa  and  langoage,  the  pciest  and  Bjnagogae,  381.  Professed  ancient  mai  usiript, 
281.  Their  number  and  oTjaerrancea,  282.  JaaoVe  well,  388,  384  HiBWnool 
Notices  of  this  weil,  384,  285.  Difficulties,  285,  286,  Population  of  Nabnlna,  286  — 
Histgrical  Notices,  2ST,  288,  Origin  of  the  Sumaritans,  289.  Temple  on  Geniun, 
289,290.  Called  iVtapoiis,  291,  Also  %Ah-,  291,  Chief  seat  of  the  San  antana,  293 
Their  insmrecdons,  292-295.  Tho  middle  ages,  295,  296,  Modem  notioea  of  the 
Samaritans,  396,  397.  Their  Pentateneh,  397,  898.  Correspondence  with  them  by 
Scaliger,  298.  By  Huntington,  299.  By  Lndolf,  299.  By  Gregoire  and  De  Sacy, 
299,  800.  Their  literature,  300.  ProfeatBd  hook  of  Joshoa,  300.  No  other  com- 
mnnities,  300,  301,— Iteoent  notices  of  Nabolnsj  war  of  1834,  etc.  SOI,  302. 

June  15(6.  Valley  west  of  NihnliiB,  skirted  with  villages,  303,  303.  Arab  mill 
and  aqnednct^  303.  ScMstieh  on  a  fine  bill,  304.  The  viilage  and  people,  304. 
Church  of  St.  John,  304^306.  Reputed  sepulchre  of  John  Baptist,  legends,  306,  306. 
TlrGsMug-floors ;  threshing  with  the  sledge,  306,  307.  Hill  tilled  to  the  top  ;  area  of 
CohunnB,  307,  View,  307.  Ancient  colonnade  of  great  length,  308,  S^/aate,  Samaria, 
Matoricsl  notices,  808-811. 

Koads  to  Jentn ;  we  go  by  Burka,  311.  View  from  the  h  gh  ndge  811  Fende- 
kfimieh,  313.  Jeba',  GMo,  813.  Slnfir,  foriresa  n  m",  31'  313  Pla  n  covered 
ivitii  water  in  winter,  813.  View  towaii^s  fie  pla  n  ol  E»d  aolon,  314  Kub  ijyoh, 
314,  Jenin,  fine  fountain,  3IS.  Ano.  Giniea,  al  o  .fij  ffonn  m,  file  Hills  sLirting 
the  great  plain,  815,  316.  Ta'annuk,  IbaJfocS;  lej]u  L^  816  Am  of  plain 
and  villages,  3ie.  Mountains  of  Gilboa,  316,  317  TObiJ  TMez  Kofi  Kfid  Capar- 
aHia,  317. 

June  16iS.  New  guide,  318.  Pass  along  the  eastern  part  of  the  great  jlain  to 
Zet'in,  318,  319.  It  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  deep  broad  valley  n  nmng  oa  t  to  &e 
Jordan,  a  second  arm  of  the  great  plain,  319,  320  It-ount  n  ol  D  1  v  or  Ittle  Her- 
mon,  320,  Fountains  in  the  valley,  830.  City,  valley,  and  fountain  of  Jeireel,  830, 
831.  Identity  of  the  name,  321.  Historical  Notices,  333,  333.  Dead  Fountain,  833. 
'Ain  Jaiad,  333,  334,  Sulam,  iShrmmt,  334,  325.— Notjeas  of  places :  Gnboa,  336, 
littla  Hermoa,  326.  Valley  of  Jezreel,  327.  Beisiin,  £eth-akea«,  338.  Ffileh,  and 
the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor,  828.    L^ftn,  Legio,  Megiddo,  328-330. 

First  view  of  Mount  Tabor,  330,  Third  branch  of  the  great  plain,  330,  331.  Fft- 
lebaiid'AfBlBh,water-shed,831.  Caravan  road  from  Egypt  to  Damascus,  331.  View; 
Ifesal,  Chesidlolk,  331,  333.  Aawnt  of  the  hills  of  Nazareth,  and  view  of  the  pldn,  832. 
Nazareth,  its  poation,  338.  Call  on  Ahn  Nasir,  a  merchanlj  333.  Population,  333. 
Latin  convent,  334,  Maronito  church,  335.  Precipice ;  brow  of  the  hill,  335.  Le- 
gend of  the  mount  of  Precipitation,  335.— June  17(i.  Fonntiun  Of  tie  Virgin  and 
Gi-eek  church,  336.  HiU  and  Wely  west  of  Nazareth ;  splendid  prospect  of  the  sea 
and  land,  336,  337.  Eeflections,  837,  888.  Visit  at  Abu  Nasir-a  house,  338.  Sebools 
founded  by  him,  338,  Female  pupils,  839.  Dine  with  him,  839. — Jme  18th.  Ascend 
we3l«m  till ;  view  and  bearings,  339,  340.  Locusts  and  the  bird  which  follows  tJiem, 
840.— Historical  NoHcos  of  Nazareth,  811-348.  Other  ancient  places  near:  YSfe, 
Jt^da,  343,  Ssmunieh,  Smoaiia,  344,  Jebata,  GaJitf&i,  344,  SeffBrieb,  B^iork, 
Dieaetarea,  344-346,     Kana  el-JoHl,  Cam  of  Galilee,  not  at  Kefr  Keonfl,  346-349, 

Eoads  to  Tiberias,  849,  We  go  to  Mount  Tabor,  350.  Deburieh,  Dabenilh,  350, 
361,  Ascent,  351.  Form  and  Summit  of  Tabor,  351,  352.  Height,  353.  Ruins  of 
different  ages,  352,  363.  Churches  and  altars,  858.  View  extensivo  and  beautiiul, 
364,  855.  Water-shed  between  the  Jordan  and  western  sea ;  htlle  stream  running  to 
the  former,  366,  866.  Form  of  little  Herraon  ;  villages,  366.  Tabor  of  the  Scrip- 
tores  and  Josephus  (Ilabyrion)  a  fortified  city,  366-358.    Hence  not  the  mount  of 
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TninEfignratLon,  358,  359.  Age  of  the  cruaadea,  clmtches  and  convonts,  359,  360. 
Destroyed  bj  Bibars,  360.  Othor  places  yisible :  Endur,  Eadm;  3G0.  Nein,  JVa™,  361, 
Kankab  el-Hawa  or  Bclvoir,  361, 

Plaeb  of  Esdhaklon,  form  and  extent^  363,  363,  lUyer  Eishon,  now  el-Mu- 
katta',  363.  A  temporary  stream  upon  lie  plain,  now  dry  but  often  fid],  363,  36i. 
Wat«ca  ftom  Tabor  flow  to  it,  8S4.  Former  error,  wluch  makes  part  itf  the  Kishon 
run  to  the  Jordan,  3W.  The  MukQtta'  permanent ;  its  source^  866. — Battles  in  and 
near  the  plitin,  866,  867. 


SECTION    XV. 

Fbom  Mocbt  Taboe  by  ths  Lake  op  Tibeeiab  to  Safed. 
Pages  868-443, 

Jane  lOli,  Sunrise  and  dew  on,  Monnt  Tabor,  368.  Morning  miati  3G8,  Desoent 
to  Khan  et-To^ar,  868,  869.  Damaseus  road,  Ard  el-IIomma,  Kefr  Sabt,  369,  Plain 
ofTrn'SnandKefrKenna,  3G9.  L&bieb,  870.  TeU  Hattin  and  Wely  of  Jetbro;  sin- 
gnlar  form,  870.  Prospect  overrated  by  Dr  Clarke,  371.  Legend  as  to  the  Sermon 
on  the  Monnt,  371.— Great  batflo  of  Hattin  toolt  plaes  on  and  around  thja  TeO ;  do- 
ecribed,  873-377.  Death  of  Raynald  by  the  hand  of  Saladin,  37S,  377.— Village  of 
Hattin,  378.  Deep  Wady  el-HamOm  with  Kflrat  Ibn  Ma'an,  378.  Ruins  of  Irbid, 
Arb^  not  Bethsaida,  379,  380.     Loonst-bird,  379. 

First  view  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias ;  seeneiy  naked  and  oomparalively  tame,  sail- 
boat^ 880.  Tiberias  in  ruins,  380.  Position,  flie  walls  prostrated  by  the  recent  earth- 
quake, 380,  881,  The  Jews  the  chief  sufferers,  381.  Earthquake  of  1759  equally 
destructiye,  383.  Chureh  of  St.  Peter,  383.  Site  and  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  888. 
Hot  baths  furtlier  south ;  new  building,  883.  General  character,  381.  HistKtrical 
Notices  of  the  bafiiB,  386.  Waters  of  the  lake,  885,  Foil  of  fine  fish,  886.  The  boat^ 
386.  View  fiom  Tiberias,  386.  Sonl^m  end  of  the  lake,  Tcsrioh-ea,  367.  Semakb 
and  other  villages,  387,  Climate  and  prodnctions,  388.  Limestone  witb  basalt,  388. 
Founding  of  Tiberias ;  Historical  Notices,  339,  890.  Inhabited  later  only  by  Jews  ; 
their  celebrated  school;  tlie  Idishnah  and  T^inuds,  390-393.  Chureh  bnilt  under 
Constontine,  391.     Middle  ages,  893,  8B8.     Later  notices ;  Sbeikh  Dhaher,  393,  39*. 

JjBie  aOtt.  MeasagB  from  Abu  Niisir ;  insurrection  of  the  Druies  towards  Damas- 
cus j  our  change  of  plan,  394,  395.  Land  of  mmours,  395.  Set  off  for  N,  end  of  the 
lake,  395.  'Ain  el-Birideh,  896.  El-Mgdel,  Magdala,  396,  397,  Wady  el-HamSm 
and  Kfll'at  Ibn  Ma'Sn  described ;  the  ancient  cayems  of  Arbda,  now  Irbid,  398,  399. 
Fins  plain  beyond  Mejdel,  the  G-ames^^  of  Josephus,  100,  Search  for  Capemanm, 
401.  'Ain  el-Mudanwarah  or  fioond  Fountain,  400,  401.  No  trace  of  Capernaum 
near  by,  401.  Wady  er-Kabad!yeb  and  Abu  Shusheb,  Sne  stream,  401.  View  of  fba 
plain,  403.  GhawSrineb,  403.  Kbin  Minyeh  and  'Ain  ct-Tin,  403,  403,  Here  prob- 
ably the  site  of  Ci^eniaam,,  403-406,  Of  Bethsaida  and  Choraan  there  remains  no 
definite  trace,  404,  405.     Nor  of  the  name  Capernaum,  etc.  405. 

Proceed  along  the  shore ;  'Ain  et-Tabigbat,  405,  406.  Volcanic  stones.  406, 
TeU  Hdm,  extensive  and  singular  ramiuns,  406-408.  Not  Capernaum,  408.  Entranoa 
of  tbe  Jorfan,  409.  Unusual  appearance,  409.  Encamp,  409.  Fine  plain  beyond 
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SECTIOS  XI. 


FBOM  JBEUSALEM    TO    GAZA    AND    HEBRON. 

On  returning  from  our  eight  days'  excursion  to  the  Dead  Sea 
and  Jordan,  we  found  the  plague  slowly  increasing  in  Jenisalem, 
and  the  alarm  becoming  more  deep  and  genera).  The  superior 
health-officer  of  the  coast,  from  Beirut,  had  arrived  ;  and  there 
was  reason  to  suppose  that  the  city  would  soon  be  shut  up,  either 
by  drawing  a  cordon  of  troops  around  it,  or  hy  closing  the  gates. 
The  object  of  such  a  measure,  in  the  true  style  of  oriental  des- 
potism, is  to  hinder  the  spread  of  the  plague  among  the  villages, 
by  cutting  off  aU  communication,  and  preventing  the  egress  of 
persons  from  the  city;  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  being  in  this 
manner  left,  not  only  to  suffer  the  actual  horrors  of  the  plague, 
but  to  see  them  aggravated  among  a  population  thus  pent  up  in 
misery  and  filth,  without  fresh  air,  and  without  the  ordinary 
supplies  of  fresh  provisions  from  the  country.  Some  of  the  other 
evils  attendant  on  such  a  state  of  things,  have  aheady  been  al- 
luded to.' 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  remain  some  days  in  Jerusalem ; 
and  we  had  planned  a  short  excursion  to  Bethany  and  St.  Saba ; 
and  thence  by  way  of  the  Frank  mountain  and  Bethlehem  to 
St.  John's  in  the  desert  and  Soba.  But  the  circumstances  above 
detailed  induced  us  to  change  our  plan,  and  depart  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible on  a  longer  journey,  before  the  rumour  of  the  closing  of  the 
city  should  be  spread  abroad,  and  prevent  perhaps  our  entrance  in- 
to the  larger  towns.  We  therefore  now  stopped  at  Jerusalem  but 
a  single  day,  and  took  our  departure  for  Gfaza  and  Hebron ;  in- 
tending to  make  an  excursion  from  the  latter  place  to  Wady 
MUsa.  We  chose  the  direct  route  to  Gaza  through  the  moun- 
tains, instead  of  the  usual  one  by  Eamleh,  as  being  less  travelled 
and  less  known  ;  and  one  of  our  main  objects  in  doing  so,  was  to 
Bearch  for  the  site  of  the  long  lost  Eleutheropolis.    Our  departure 

'  See  above,  Vo!.  1  p.  249, 
Toi..  II.— 1  ii.  320  S21 
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-a  FROM    JERTTRALEM    TO    GAZA,  [Saa  SI, 

was  well  timed  ;  for  the  gates  were  closed  tlie  very  nest  day,  and 
the  city  remained  shut  up  until  July. 

This  journey  was  undertaken  by  Mr  Smith  and  myself  alone ; 
our  companion  preferring  to  remain  in  the  city,  and  take  his  risk 
of  a  quarantine ;  which  might  be  necessary  in  order  to  join  us 
afterwards  on  our  journey  northwards.  We  icft  our  trunks  and 
extra  ba^age  also  in  Jerusalem,  although  we  knew  there  might 
be  difficulty  m  obtaining  them  again ;  but  we  regarded  them  as 
safer  in  th§  hands  of  our  friends  than  elsewhere ;  and  the  worst 
that  could  happen  would  be  a  quarantine  in  charge  of  our  fellow 
traveller.  The  part  of  the  country  to  which  we  were  eoing  was 
known  to  he  comparatively  safe  ;  though  stories  of  robbery  were 
not  wanting.  We  engaged  only  a  single  guide,  a  Christian  from 
Beit  Jala,  who  had  often  travelled  the  route,  and  proved  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  country.  Instead  of  the  insolent  Mu- 
kjlriyeh  of  Jerusalem,  we  now  hired  muleteers  from  Lifta  a  vil- 
lage in  the  great  Wady  Beit  Hanlna ;  where  every  peasant  keeps 
his  mule  and  usually  accompanies  it.  They  brought  us  four 
mules  and  one  horse,  with  a  man  for  each ;  we  paying  15^  or 
16  piastres  a  day  for  each  animal,  according  to  good  behaviour  ■ 
and  half  price  for  the  days  we  shoxtld  he  by  ;  the  men  receiving 
nothing  extra,  and  furnishing  themselves.  Thus  with  our  two 
servants  and  guide,  we  mustered  in  all  ten  men,  and  felt  our- 
selves secure  against  all  ordinary  thieves  or  plunderers. 

Thursday,  May  17th.  We  bade  adieu  to  our  friends,  and 
left  the  YSfa  gate  at  five  minutes  before  8  o'clock  ;  taking  the 
Bethlehem  road  which  we  had  before  travelled.  The  singlehorse 
in  our  party  was  by  a  sort  of  tacit  consent  allotted  to  me  ;  but 
its  gait  was  so  hard,  and  the  animal  required  withal  so  much 
urging,  that  I  was  glad  the  nest  day  to  exchange  it  for  one  of 
the  mules,  and  was  decidedly  a  gainer. 

The  proper  Gaza  road  passes  down  along  or  near  Wady  el- 
Werd ;  but  we  made  a  cmjuit  by  the  village  of  Beit  Jala  in  order 
to  accommodate  our  guide.  We  reached  Mar  Elyfls  in  an  hour ; 
and  leaving  the  tomb  of  Rachel  at  9^  o'clock,  and  crossing 
Wady  Ahmed  through  the  olive  groves,  we  ascended  along  the 
southern  side  of  Beit  Jdla,  and  stopped  near  its  upper  part  at  10 
o'clock.  We  did  not  enter  the  village,  but  waited  among  the 
ohve  trees,  until  our  guide  had  taken  leave  of  his  family  and 
i^in  joined  us  ;  bringing  with  him  a  half  starved  donkey,  not 
much  lai^er  than  a  rat. 

Beit  Jaia  is  closely  buHt  on  the  eastern  dechvity  of  a  high 
hill,  and  is  inhabited  solely  by  Christians.  The  tradition  for- 
merly was  current,  that  no  Muhammedan  could  hve  in  it  more 
than  two  years.'     Our  guide,  in  the  course  of  our  journey,  gave 

'  This  tradition  ia  mentionea  in  A.  Di  1496  in  tlie  Journey  of  Alexander,  Pala- 

ii.  S21,  322 
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us  much  information  respecting  tliis  his  native  Tillage ;  the  sum 
of  which  here  foUom.  Beit  Jala  belongs  to  the  Tetlyeh,'  a 
charitable  estahhshment  in  Jerusalem,  near  the  Haram.  Its 
taxable  males,  above  fifteen  years  of  age,  are  reckoned  at  five 
hundred  ;  indicating  a  population  of  about  two  thousand  souls. 
Of  the  men,  sixty  can  road,  not  including  the  younger  boys. 

Under  the  former  government,  the  mhabitants  paid  the  Kha- 
raj  to  the  Greek  convents,  avetagmg  fi^m  twelve  to  fifleen  Zulm 
(ot  30  paras)  fcr  each  person.  From  the  convents  of  M4r  EMs 
el-MuBOlkbeh  (the  Cross),  and  el-KhSdr  (St.  Oeorge),  three  men 
received  from  300  to  500  ZUMt  for  ploughing ;  the  convents 
owumg  the  land  and  furnishing  the  cattle.  Further,  the  five 
Bheikhs  of  the  village  received  each  from  the  convents  from  100 
to  150  Zalat  per  annum  towards  their  support,  and  ako  their 
expenaes  whenever  they  went  to  Jerusalem.  To  the  government 
the  village  paid  fourteen  purses  tribute  ("Abtdiyeh)  ;  and  to  the 
lekiyeh  m  Jerusalem  each  man  paid  fifteen  Zoltlt  — Subse- 
quently the  village  relinquished  to  the  convents  the  sums  re- 
ceived for  ploughing ;  and  the  convents  rehnquished  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Kharaj,  continuing  to  pay  it  for  the  village  out  of 
tneir  own  treasury. 

i  i?°m''!L  *?  P™™'  Egyptian  goTcmmcnt,  only  the  payment 
to  the  1  eklych  remams  as  it  was.  The  convents  have  no  ohiime 
upon  the  vifiage,  nor  the  village  upon  the  convents  ;  except  that 
the  latter  coUect  voluntary  contributions.  The  demands  of  the 
government  are  as  follows  ;  Kharaj,  twenty,  twenty-five  and 
thirty-three  piastres ;  Firdeh,  twenty  piastres  ;  Af  neh  (aid) 
thirty-jix  piastres,  which  is  increased  to  forty-five  by  the  five 
Sheikhs  for  their  support.  These  aie  exacted  from  enoh  man. 
Ihe  village  also  has  to  furnish  daily  twenty  men  for  the  public 
works,  who  are  paid  one  and  a  quarter  piastres  a  day  by  the 
government,  and  thirteen  piastres  weekly  by  the  village  For 
each  ewe  and  she  goat  is  paid  one  piastre  ;  for  each  donkey  ten  • 
for  each  mule,  twenty;  for  each  camel,  thirty;  and  for  eve™ 
yoke  of  oxen,  one  hundred  and  fifty  piastres.  This  kst  is  con- 
sidered as  a  tax  upon  the  grain  raised ;  but  the  owner  of  the 
oxen  IS  responsible  for  it.  Each  olive  tree  pays  one  piastre  ;  and 
lor  every  ivB  trees,  an  oke'  of  oH  is  paid  in  addition.  Each  Fed- 
dSn  (yoke)  of  figs  and  grapes  pays  thirty  piastres.  Besides  all 
this,  the  vdlage  has  to  pay  fifleen  purses  on  wme  and  "Arak  for 
home  consumptron,  whether  they  make  any  or  not ;  and  without 
even  the  right  of  selling  or  giving  away.— Our  guide,  who  was 


«..  of  Ita  EUrai  E,l,.b.  d..  h.  Lnd., 

p.  75.     So  too  Doubdan  p.  170.     Maun-  ed  by  tha  Franks. 

d„n  Ap,  e.  Pocod„  D.„.  of  ,b.  E,.,,        .  ita,  2,  ,b,.   Kojia  .  ,,„,,.  „„j. 

^^■'■P-*^-  Ejrvptiausir.  D.  372. 


istheboapiWofllelona.socan- 
Kranks 
1  23  lb 
Egyptiaus  11.  p.  2 
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only  a  common  man,  paid  more  than  three  hundred  piastres,  or 
fifteen  Spanish  dollars  annually, 

"We  set  off  again  from  Beit  Jala  at  lOJ  o'clock,  winding 
around  the  hill  above  the  village  towards  the  northwest  among 
vineyards  and  gardens  of  ohve  and  fig  trees.  The  liill  is  every- 
where terraced  and  cultivated,  as  in  ancient  times  ;  indicating 
more  industry  and  thrift  than  is  usual  in  the  villages.  At  half 
past  ten,  wo  came  out  upon  the  height  of  land,  whence  we  couM 
see  Jerusalem,  and  had  also  a  view  before  us  of  the  little  village 
of  St.  George,  and  of  Beit  'AtS-b  in  the  distance  on  a  high  hill.' 

Before  us  was  now  a  level  rocky  tract  of  no  great  breadth, 
and  then  a  long  descent  into  the  short  but  very  deep  Wady  Bit- 
tir,  running  northwest  into  the  Werd.  After  a  delay  of  ten 
minutes  we  set  forward,  and  came  in  fifteen  minutes  to  a  small 
fountain  about  half  way  down  the  descent,  called  Hand  KibriySn, 
"  Cyprian's  Trough,"  by  which  are  the  remains  of  a  wall  of  very 
large  stones.  Instead  of  descending  any  further  into  the  deep 
valley,  we  now  made  a  circuit  to  the  left  around  its  head,  and  at 
11^  o'clock  were  near  the  little  vlDage  St.  Geoi^e  (Arabic  el- 
Khiidr)  on  the  rocky  land  west  of  the  head  of  Wady  Bittir. 
We  had  formerly  seen  this  place  as  we  approached  Solomon's 
pools  from  the  south.'  There  is  here  a  small  Greek  church  con- 
nected with  a  convent ;  the  latter  being  a  branch  of  the  large 
Greek  convent  in  Jerusalem.  The  earlier  traveller  were  accus- 
tomed to  visit  it  as  one  of  the  holy  places  around  Bethlehem ; 
and  were  ^own  in  the  church  the  long  chain  and  iron  collar, 
with  whiclrSt.  George  had  been  bound.^  The  land  around  be- 
longs to  the  convent.' 

The  village  lay  somewhat  to  the  left  as  we  passed  along 
northwest  to  gain  the  ridge  west  of  Wady  Bittir,  which  we  then 
continued  to  ascend,  till  at  llf  o'clock  we  reached  its  highest 
point ;  having  lost  not  less  than  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  by  our 
circuit.  From  this  sightly  spot,  over  Wady  Bittir,  we  had  a 
commanding  view  of  the  country  before  us ;  and  halted  for  a 
time  in  order  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  its  leading  fea- 
tures. 

The  view  towards  the  right  embraced  the  whole  tract  north 
and  west  of  Jerusalem,  drained  by  the  great  Wady  Beit  Hanina. 
The  Holy  City  itself  was  not  visible,  being  situated  behind  the 
high  ground  which  lies  between  Wady  Bittir  and  Wady  el-Werd. 
But  from  er-Kdm  and  Neby  Samwil  the  whole  course  of  the 
great  Wady  could  be  traced  as  it  passes  down  eouthwest  by 

'  The  hearings  were  as  follows  :  Jernsa-  vio.  p.  240,      Quarosmius  II.  p.  11,     Doub- 

Ura  N.    E.    Mlir  EiyuB   N.    65"  E.     St.  dan  p.  171,     PocockB  U.  L  p.  44. 
George  S,  60°  W.     Beit  'Atat  N.  T2°  W.  '  We   vUited   Uiia  place  in  1852;  see 

•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  217.  Vol.  111.  Seo.  VI,  penult. 

'  Felii  fatri  in  Keissb.  p.  283.     Coto- 
il.  324.  325 
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KiSl6iiieh  and  cast  of  KflstCil  and  S6ba.  Near  at  Land  Wady 
el-Werd  was  seen,  here  also  a  deep  rugged  valley,  running 
nearly  west,  on  the  soutli  of  the  village  el-Welejeh  (the  St. 
Philip's  of  the  Latins)  ;  aad  uniting  with  the  formor  valley  not 
far  beyond  the  village  el-Kabu,  among  steep  rocky  mountains. 
Below  this  junction,  the  great  valley  takes  the  name  of  Wady 
Isma'ln  (Isma'il) ;  bends  W.  8.  W.  through  aridge  of  higher  land ; 
and,  issuing  upon  the  western  plain  under  the  name  of  "Wady  es- 
Sflrar,  turns  northwest  and  runs  through  the  plain  to  the  sea  near 
Yehna  ;  where  at  last  it  is  called  Wady  Efihtn.  Up  this  valley 
there  was  said  to  he  a  very  rocky  and  difficult  road.  The  ridge 
just  mentioned  forms  the  western  brow  of  the  high  mountainous 
tract,  on  which  Jerusalem  is  situated,  just  where  this  latter  sinks 
down  precipitously  to  the  lower  lulls,  which  lie  between  it  and 
the  western  plain.  The  ridge  in  question  forms  a  continuation 
of  the  high  ground  around  and  west  of  Neby  Sam-^,  running 
off  towards  tiie  south  ;  and  is  skirted  on  the  east  by  the  valley 
in  which  Kuryet  el-'Enab  is  situated,  running  in  the  same  direc- 
tion to  join  the  great  vaUey,  Although  Wady  Isma'ln  breaks 
through  this  ridge,  yet  a  spur  or  promontory  from  it  tuns  out 
towards  the  west,  along  the  north  side  of  that  valley,  quite  to 
the  plain,  interrupting  for  a  time  the  tract  of  lower  hiUs,  and 
forming  a  bastion  around  which  Wady  es-SGr^r  bends  north- 
South  of  Wady  Isma'in  the  land  is  etiH  at  first  high,  and  on 
the  brink  of  the  descent  to  the  valley  stands  the  lofty  village 
Deir  el-Hawa.  But  the  suiface  soon  descends  gradually  towards 
the  south  ;  and  here  somewhat  lower  and  nearer  to  where  we 
stood,  though  still  quite  elevated,  is  the  village  Beit  'Atdb, 

Towards  the  southwest  our  view  rested  upon  a  lower  region 
of  country,  seen  down  another  deep  broad  valley  called  Wady 
el-MusOrr,  here  running  W.  S.  W.  and  uniting  further  down 
with  several  othera  to  form  Wady  es-SOmt.  This  latter  valley 
runs  for  a  time  nearly  west,  and  then  bends  northwest  and  join- 
ing Wady  es-SflrSr  upon  the  plain,  goes  to  the  sea  near  Yebna. 
Between  the  Sftrar  and  the  Musflrr  and  SQmt,  the  elevated  land 
around  Deir  el-Hawa  and  Beit  'Atab  declines  gradually  towards 
the  southwest,  forming  a  high  tract  of  broken  table  land,  which 
sinks  down  suddenly  to  lower  hiUs  just  west  of  the  village  of 
Beit  Nettif. 

South  of  Wady  el-Musiirr,  the  precipitous  western  wall  of 
the  higher  mountainous  tract  towards  Hebron  lies  further  back, 
nearly  in  a  line  with  the  spot  on  which  we  stood  ;  while  a  broad 
region  of  lower  hUls  and  open  valleys  is  spread  out  between  it 
and  the  western  plain.  The  higher  tract  of  mountains,  as  we 
have  seen,  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  2800  feet ;  the  region  of 
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LiHa  reaches  apparently  about  one  third  of  the  same  elevation 
above  the  sea  and  plain. — Upon  an  isolated  hiU  in  the  midst  of 
Wady  el-Mu8tirr,  on  the  south  side  of  its  bed  and  near  the 
mountains,  lies  the  village  of  Jeb'ah,  This  is  doubtless  the 
Gibeah  of  the  mountains  of  Judah  ;  and  probably  the  Gabatha 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  twelve  Eoman  mUes  from  Eleuthero- 
polis.' 


As  we  now  saw  the  somewhat  remarkable  points  86ba  and  el- 
Kustul  for  the  last  time,  I  prefer  to  bring  together  here  all  that 
I  have  yet  to  say  respecting  them. 

The  latter  name,  el-KOstul,  is  obviously  an  Arabic  corruption 
of  the  Latin  word  Castellum  ;  but  I  am  unable  to  say  what 
castle  ia  meant,  or  whether  there  was  an  earlier  Arabic  name. 
Kflstfil  lies  on  a  conical  hill  about  an  hour  from  Kuryet  el-'Enab 
towards  Jerusalem,  south  of  the  road  ;  and  also  near  the  way 
from  S3ba  to  Kulonieh  and  Jerusalem,  about  equidistant  be- 
tween the  two  former  places.* 

Soba  is  also  situated  on  a  conical  hill  upon  the  lofty  ridge 
ovcrloohing  the  great  Wady  Isma'in  on  the  west,  nearly  opposite 
to  the  convent  of  St,  John.  Erom  Kuryet  el-'Enab,  looking 
down  the  valley,  it  is  seen  at  some  distance  in  the  south.  It  is 
one  hour  distant  from  Kiil8meh,  and  two  hours  and  a  half  from 
Jerusalem.'  8Sba  belongs  to  the  family  of  Abu  Ghaush,  whose 
seat  is  at  Kuryet  el-'Enab  ;  and  the  chief  of  that  name  whom 
we  saw,  related  to  us,  that  when  governor  of  Jerusalem,  he  had 
been  compelled  to  lay  the  place  in  ruins  on  account  of  the  re- 
bellion of  the  inhabitants,  and  had  not  visited  it  since.* 

By  a  singular  perversion,  of  which  I  am  not  able  to  trace 
the  origin,  S6ba  has  now  for  centuries  been  regarded  in  monastic 
tradition  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Modin,  the  city  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, where  they  lived  and  were  buried,  and  where  Simon 
erected  a  lofly  monument  with  seven  pyramids  to  their  memory.^ 
But  this  monument,  according  to  the  nearly  cotemporary 
writer  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  was  visible  to  all  who 
sailed  along  the  sea  ;  and  Modin  lay  adjacent  to  the  plain.' 

'  Josli,    15,    67.     Ononiast.    art.     6a-  Vol.  m.  Sec  IH,  nntler  Apr.  27th,   pa- 

haatha. — From  tliia  point  (west  of  Wady  nnlL 

Bittir)  flie  bearinga  of  Ihe  various  places  '  For  the  epeciSoa'tJODa  in  tliia  and  Ihe 

were  as  follows  :  er-RSm  N.  38°  E.     Naby  preceding  paragraph,  I  am  indebted  to  the 

Samwil  N.   18°   E.    el-Mstijl  N.  6°  E.  notes  of  Mr  Smith  on  a  former  visit  to 

S6btt  N.    el-WfllBJeh  N.  3°  W.    Korjot  tliese  places. 

es-Saldeh  N.  13°  W.    el-Kabu  K.  38°  W.  *  See  ahove,  Vol.  L  p.  247. 

^fc  Som  N.  W  W.    ei-HOsan  N.  65°  W.  '  1  Macc.3, 1. 16.     13, 25-30.    Joseph. 

Ddc  el-HawB  K.  Sr  W.    Beit  'Atab  N.  Ant.  13.  6.  6. 

63°  W.    SimasinW.    Jeh'sh  S.  74°  W.  '  «  1  Moce.  13,  29.    16,4.6. 
'  We  passed  near  Eustul  in  1852 ;  fee 
ii.  327-329 
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Eusebius  and  Jerome  likewise  testify  expressly,  that  Modin  was 
near  to  Diospolis  (Lydda),  where  the  sepulchres  yet  remained  in 
their  day,'  On  what  pretext,  therefore,  the- name  can  have  been 
transferred  to  86ba,  a  spot  several  hours  distant  from  the  plain 
upon  the  mountains,  and  wholly  shut  out  from  any  view  of  the 
sea,  I  am  unable  to  divine.'  The  cmsaders  found  Modin  still 
in  the  plain,  whore  they  speak  of  it  along  with  Nicopolis  and 
Beit  Nliba  ;  and  as  late  as  the  closS  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it 
was  yet  pointed  out  from  the  road  between  Lydda  and  Eamleh.' 
Yet  Brocardue,  two  centuries  earlier,  had  already  placed  it  six 
leagues  eastward  from  Beth-shemesh ;  by  which  position  he  pro- 
bably meant  83ba.'  So  too  apparently  Breydenbach  ;  and  from 
the  sixteenth  century  onward  to  the  present  day,  the  correctness 
of  this  position  seems  rarely  to  have  been  drawn  in  question  by 
travellers.^ 

The  legend  has  alao  found  entrance  among  the  common 
people,  and  the  inhabitants  of  S6ba  relate,  that  the  tombs  of 
the  Maccabees  still  remain  there,  though  buried  deep  under 
ground.  This  account  my  companion  once  heard  on  the  spot ; 
and  it  was  repeated  to  us  by  Abu  Grhaush  in  Jerusalem,  In  a 
similar  way,  Arab  guides,  accustomed  to  intercourse  with  Franks, 
may  have  spoken  of  the  place  to  travellers  as  Modin  ;  but  the 
ordinary  native  population  certainly  know  nothing  of  any  such 
name." 

I  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  reasons  which  render  it  impos- 
sible, that  the  Eamah  of  Samuel  should  have  been  situated  at 
Neby  Samwll,  where  modem  tradition  now  shows  the  prophet's 
tomb.'  A  few  words  respecting  its  probable  actual  position, 
may  here  not  be  out  of  place.  Samuel  was  descended  from  an 
ancestor  named  Zuph,  an  Ephrathite  of  Bethlehem  ;*  his  city 
was  called  in  fuU,  Eamathaim-Zophini,  and  lay  apparently  in  a 
tract  spoken  of  as  the  land  of  Zuph.°  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  name  Ramathaim-Z opium  probably  signifies  nothing 

'  Ooomaat  art.  Modim.  B88,     Cotoricua  in  an  exoursion  to  Em- 

'  Maria  indeed  pretends  that  Soba  is  maus  (el-Knheibeh),  seems  to  find  Modin 

Tisiblefroni  tie  sea,  and  that  he  saw  it  near  Neby  Samwll,  p.  B17;  bnt  his  ao- 

from  the  road  of  YSfa.     Bnt  from  the  spot  connt  of  this  excursion  is  bo  confnaed,  that 

where  we  stood,  we  eonld  loqk  over  Sciba  I  can  make  nothing  of  it, — Poooeka  ques- 

to  the  much  higher  ridge  beyond  it  oa  the  tions  the  identify  of  Soba  snd  Modin  ;  11, 

west;  and  could  distiugnish  no  trace  of  L  p,  16.   So  too  Busohing,  Th,  XL  p,  442, 

the  sea.    What  he  perceived  from  YSfa  Raumer  Palast  p.  19*.  edit,  8.    Quares- 

ivas  periiaps  Nehy  SamwU ;  which  wa  also  mius  mofees  no  allusion  to  tlie  place, 

saw  from  the  tower  of  SanJeh.  •  Van  Egmond  u.  Heymao  Reizen  t  P. 

'  WiU.  Tjr.  8.  1,     F.  Fabri  in  Reissb.  317.     Richardson  IL  p.  226. 

P-  3*0.  '  See  above,  Vol.  I,  pp.  458,  *69. 

BroearduB  o.  10.  p.  186.  «  1  Sam.  1, 1,     Comp.  Rntli  I,  2,  where 

Breydenbach  inRoiBsb.  p,  105,     Goto-  Elimelech  and  hia  sons  are  called  Eiihra- 

vic,  p.   1*6.     Maundrel!  Apr.  2.     Mariti,  thites  of  Betblebem-Jndafi. 

Genu.  p.  663,    Eiohardson  11,  pp.  S2G,  ^  1  Sam.  1,  1.    9,  5  sq. 
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more  than  "Eamah  of  the  Zophitee,"  or  descendants  of  Zuph.' 
But  where  are  wo  to  look  for  this  land  and  city  of  the  Zophites  ? 
Saul,  departing  from  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  in  search  of  his 
father's  asses,  went  first  through  Mount  Ephraim  on  the  north 
and  through  other  places,  and  then  "  passed  through  the  land  of 
the  Benjamites,  (of  course  from  north  to  south,)  and  came  to  the 
land  of  Zuph  "  and  the  city  of  Samuel.*  As  he  returned  from  this 
city  to  Gribeah,  apparently  ^iter  travelling  some  distance,  he  was 
to  pass  "  near  Eachel's  sepulchre,  in  the  (southern)  border  of 
Benjamin,  at  Zelzah,"^  These  circumstances  show  conclusively, 
that  the  land  of  Zuph  and  the  city  of  Samuel  were  situated  on 
the  south  of  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  in  such  a  position,  that  a 
person  proceeding  thence  to  Gibeah  would  not  unnaturally  pass  in 
the  vicinity  of  Eachel's  -  tomb.  This  is  a  known  point ;  and  I 
have  ah'eady  spoken  of  the  reasons  which  forbid  any  attempt  to 
disturb  its  general  position.' 

The  name  Eamah  signifies  'a  height ;'  and  we  made  it  a 
particular  point  of  inquiry  to  ascertain,  whether  on  the  high 
ground  around  the  tomb  of  Eachel,  and  especially  towards  the 
west,  there  are  any  traces  either  of  a  name  or  site,  which  might 
be  regarded  as  the  remains  of  the  city  of  Samuel.  "We  in- 
quired  of  many  persons,  who  were  bom  and  had  spent  their  fives 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  ;  but  no  one  knew  aught  of  any  such 
name  or  site.'  It  is  only  since  my  return  to  Europe,  that  the 
thought  has  occurred  to  my  mind,  whether  a  reminiscence  of  Ea- 
mathaim-Zophim.and  of  the  land  of  Zuph,  may  not  be  contained 
in  the  name  86ba.  The  letters  of  this  name  correspond  to  those 
of  the  Hebrew  Zuph  and  Zophim  ;  (j?A  or  ^  being  not  unfre- 
quently  changed  into  h  in  Arabic  ;)  and  its  position  on  a  lofty 
hiU  south  of  the  land  of  Benjamin,  accords  in  the  main  with 
the  view  above  given.' 

At  first  sight,  two  diificulties  seem  to  mfiitate  against  this 
hypothesis.  The  one  arises  out  of  the  position  of  Soba  ;  since 
it  might  be  made  a  question,  whether  a  person  returning  from 

'  The  triliteritl  roots  tj^a  and  rtEX,  from  our  Araba  of  tlia  Ta'amlrali,  nor  our  Chris- 

wMch  the  names  pns  (Zuph)  and  diBiS  ?"i  guide  of  Beit  Jala  knew  anjtWng  of 

('7™T.-n,i  ^.^  a    •    3     ^  ^  *„  "'   "™  "'"  QuareemiuB  and   the   older 

.Thii  ,  "I-ij^     ^  ""' S  r  travellers.     Yet  Ensebiua  and  Jerome  also 

laed,  b^g  on^  diflfere^    phases  of  the  assume  a  R^ah  near  BetMehem,  unneee^ 

bihteralqx.     Tha  name  EjIS  (Zuph)  takes  Earilj  indt«d,  in  order  to  afford  ^  ejipla- 

aUo  (he  form  ■'B'iS  CZoph^)  hi  1  Ohron.  natioa  of  Matt.  2,   18.     Jer,  81,  11.      Sea 

6, 11.  [26.1  Ooomast.    art.   Ramala.    Helaud   Pal.  p, 

•  1  Sam,  9,  4-6.  964.— See  more  in  VoL  m.  Sec  VI,  under 

'  1  Sam.  10,  a.  May  7th,   1853. 

'  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  218,  254.  '  Cotovicua  identifies  Soba  with  Rama- 

'  The  monks  of  the  present  daj  do  m-  thdm-Zophim,  by  trauflfeiring  (he   Duma 

deed  point  out  tho  sits  of  Eamah  a  few'  of  SOha  toNahy  SamwiL     But  his  Bocount 

rods  east  of  the  tomb  of  Eachel ;  Prokoach  is  so  confosed  as  to  be  inesplieable.     Itiii, 

p.  lift  SalzbacherlLp.  1G4,  Butneither  p.  316. 
ii.  330,  331 
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Soba  to  Gibeah,  would  naturally  pass  in  the  vicinity  of  Eachel'a 
tomb.  If  he  took  the  present  direct  road  from  S8ba  to  Jerusa- 
lem or  its  vicinity,  passing  near  el-KQstfil,  he  certainly  would 
not  approach  the  sepulchre  of  Eaehcl ;  but  if,  crossing  the 
great  Wady  Isnia'in,  he  followed  up  Wady  el-Werd,  he  would 
by  this  detour  come  near  enough  to  the  sepulchre  to  satisfy  all 
the  conditions  of  the  case.  It  is  sufficient,  if  we  suppose  that 
the  Zelzah  mentioned  lay  on  tlie  high  ground  north  of  Eachel'a 
tomb,  not  far  from  the  convent  of  Mar  Ely^s,  or  more  probably 
EtiU  further  towards  the  northwest.  The  distance  from  Soba  to 
the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  direct  course,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  two  and  a  half  hours  ;  on  the  route  along  Wady  el-Werd  and 
the  valley  of  Rephaim  it  would  probably  be  three  hours  or  more. 
So  that,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  the  identity  of  the 
name  might  perhaps  be  held  to  counterbalance  the  apparent  cir- 
cuitouaness  of  the  route.' 

The  other  difficulty  refers  not  to  S5ba  alone,  but  to  every 
position  of  Eamah  which  places  it  on  the  south  of  Benjamin. 
Elbanah,  the  father  of  Samuel,  is  said  to  have  been  a  "  man  of 
Eamathaira-Zophim,  of  Mount  Bphraim;"*  which  certainly  im- 
plies that  the  city  itself  was  situated  on  Mount  Ephraim.  Here 
then  apparently  is  a  circumstance  directly  at  variance  with  our 
preceding  conclusion ;  since  the  mountains  south  of  Benjamin 
belong  not  to  Ephraim,  but  to  Judah.  But  as  the  circumstan- 
ces above  adduced  seem  conclusively  to  fix  the  position  of  this 
Ramahon  the  south  of  Benjamin,  may  we  not  suppose  that  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim  continued  to  bear  that  name  quite 
through  the  land  of  Benjamin  ;  much  as  the  Swiss  mountains 
may  be  said  to  extend  into  Italy,  or  the  Welsh  mountains  into 
England  ?  This  indeed  has  been  assumed  by  Bachiene,  on  the 
ground  that  in  the  first  division  of  the  land  by  Joshua  at  Gil- 
gal,  the  territory  of  Benjamin  was  actually  given  to  Ephraim  ; 
not  Having  been  assigned  to  Benjamin  until  the  later  division  at 
Shiloh.'  AU  this  maybe  true  in  part;  but  still,  the  heights 
round  about  the  sepulchre  of  Rachel,  could  not  well  have  been 
any  other  than  the  mountains  of  Judab. 

There  is  however  another  consideration,  which  seems  to  re- 
lieve the  position  of  S3ba  from  the  difficulty  in  question,  and 
thus  adds  something  to  the  probability  of  its  identity  with  Ea- 
mah.     I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  mountain  ridge  west 

_  '  On  compKring  upon  the  map  the  posi-  of  the  Earns,  and  the  further  corroborating 

tionsof  Sriha,  Rachel's  tomb,  and  Jerusa-  oiiraimstanceepresentedmtteteit,rBstrain 

lem  or  Gibesh,  I  am  free  to  confess,  that  me  from  at  onee  reacting  the  hypothesis, 
the  circuitons  roat«  tequtred  by  the  above         "  1  Sam,  1,  1. 

view,  ia  too  great  to  adroit  of  very  much         '  Josh.  o.  16.  c.  18,  I  sq.    See  Bachiene 

rchsnce  being  placed  upon  the  reasoning  Th,  I.  Bd.  I.  p.  220  aq.     Bd.  II,  p.  326 

in  the  teit.     SfJU,  the  apparent  identity  sq. 

ii.  333,  333 
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of  Wady  Beit  Haiiina,  of  which  the  hill  of  Soha  forma  a  part, 
is  a  contumation  of  the  ridge  of  Neby  Samwil  and  the  high 
grounds  around,  extending  in  the  southwest  quite  out  to  the 
plain  at  the  mouth  of  "Wady  SOrSr.'  Now  all  this  mountainous 
tract  stands  in  immediate  connection  with  the  proper  mountains 
of  Ephraim  around  el-Bireh  and  further  north  ;  it  is  separated 
entirely  by  the  great  Wady  Beit  Hanina  from  the  proper  moun- 
tains of  Judah  towards  the  south  ;  and  further,  as  we  shall  8ee, 
the  greater  part  of  it  did  not  even  fall  within  the  later  limits  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  not  too 
much  to  assume,  that  this  tract  west  of  the  great  "Wady,  a 
regular  continnation  of  Mount  Ephraim,  including  Neby  Sam- 
wil, might  have  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Ephraim  ;  while 
the  Wady  would  naturally  form  the  dividing  line  between  this 
range  and  the  proper  mountains  of  Judah.  That  the  name 
Mount  Ephraim  did  actually  thus  extend  through  Benjamin,  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  fact,  that  we  nowhere  hear  of  any 
mountains  of  Benjamin  ;  and  further,  the  rebel  Sheba,  a  Ben- 
jamite,  is  also  eaid  to  have  been  "a  man  of  Mount  Ephraim."^ 

In  view  of  all  these  euggestions,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
hypothesis  which  would  identify  S6ba  with  the  Eamah  of  Samuel 
is  not  without  some  slight  grounds  of  support ;  and,  in  the  to- 
tal absence  of  anything  more  definite,  is  not  perhaps  to  be 
wholly  rejected  without  consideration.' — Tet  after  all,  there  is 
perhaps  a  question  lying  hack  of  this  whole  discussion,  viz. 
Whether  the  city  where  Saul  and  the  servant  came  to  Samuel 
was  his  own  city  Eamah  ?  *  The  name  of  the  city  is  nowhere 
given  ;  and  the  answer  of  the  maidens  *  would  perhaps  rather 
imply  that  Samuel  had  just  arrived,  possibly  on  one  of  his  yearly 
circuits,  in  which  he  judged  Israel  in  various  cities.' 

Another  topic  which  immediately  connects  itself  with  the 
preceding,  is  the  common  border  between  Judah  and  Benjamin  ; 
of  which  two  accounts  in  an  inverse  order  are  given  in  the  booh 
of  Joshua,'  We  have  already  traced  it,  as  it  went  up  fi-om  the 
well  of  Nehemiah  through  the  valley  of  Hinnom  to  the  northern 
end  of  the  valley  of  Eephaim,'  From  that  point  it  was  drawn 
to  the  water  of  Nephtoah  ;  and  as  it  passed  also  by  Zelzah  not 
far  from  Eachel's  sepulchre,'  it  would  seem  to  have  followed  the 
plain  of  Eephaim  and  so  along  the  Wady  el-Werd  to  'Ain  Y41o. 

'  See  the  aocouiit  of  this  region,  p.  5,         '  1  Sam.    7,   16-17,  "and  Samnol , . , 

above,  went  fi-om  year  lo  year  in  cireuit  to  Betliel 

*  2Sam.  20,  1.  21,  and  Gilgal  and  Mizpeh,  and  judged  Israel 

'  All  diraet  tiadition  respecting  Hio  Ra-  in  all  thoEs  places ;  and  liis  retni-n  was  to 

mall  of  Samuel  seems  to  have  been  veiy  Bamah  ;  for  there  was  his  house." 
early  lost;  see  above,  VoL  r.  p,  i59.  '  Josli,  15,  6-10.     18,  14^19, 

'  1  Sam.  9,  6  Bq.  °  See  under  En-Eogel,  VoL  L  p,  333. 

'  lbid.v,  11.12.  '  1  Sam.  10,3, 
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This  fountaia  would  then  answer  to  Nephtoah ;  unless  we  choose 
tprefer  the  latter  with  lesa  probability  to  'Ain  Karim,  the  foun- 
tain near  the  convent  of  St.  John  in  the  Desert.  In  either 
case,_  the  next  point  in  the  border  is  the  long  lost  city  Kirjath- 
Jcarim. 

The  probable  position  of  this  ancient  city  engaged  much  of 
our  attention,  all  the  time  we  were  in  Jerusalem  and  the  vicin- 
ity ;  without  arriving  at  any  satisft^tory  conclusion.  At  first 
as  we  know,  Kirjath-Jearim,  like  Beeroth  (el-Bireh),  belonged 
to  the  territory  of  Gibeon,  and  could  not  therefore  well  have 
been  very  far  distant  from  that  city.'  At  a  later  period,  the  ark 
was  brought  thither  from  Beth-shemesh  ;  the  pkce  was  rebuilt 
and  inhabited  after  the  exile  ;^  and  Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak 
of  it  m  their  day,  as  a  village  nine  or  ten  miles  from  Jomsalem 
on  the  way  to  Diospolis  (Lydda).=  These  circumstances,  taken 
together,  have  quite  recently  suggested  to  my  mind,  whether, 
after  aU,  the  ancient  Kirjath-Jearim  is  not  to  be  recognised  in 
the  present  Kuryet  el-'Enab  ?  The  first  part  of  the  name 
(Kirjath,  Kuryet,  signifying  c%)  is  the  same  in  both,  and  is 
most  probably  ancient;  being  found  in  Arabic  proper  names 
only  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  not  veiy  frequently  even  there. 
The  only  change  then  has  been,  that  the  ancient '  City  of  J'or- 
ests'  has  in  modern  times  become  the  '  City  of  Grapes.'^  The 
modern  place  too  is  situated  on  the  direct  way  fiom  Jerusalem 
to  Eamleh  and  Lydda,  just  three  hours  or  nine  Roman  miles 
from  the  former  city,  lyhig  west  of  Neby  Samwil,  and  therefore 
not  far  remote  from  el-Jib  or  Gibeon. 

Thus  then  we  have  a  place  corresponding  both  in  name  and 
position  to  the  ancient  Kirjath- Jearim.  I  am  aware  of  no  ob- 
jection to  this  hypothesis ;  except  perhaps  the  assertion  of  Jo- 
sephus,  that  Kujath-Jearim  was  near  to  Beth-shemesh.=  But 
the  expression  'neighbour  city,"  is  too  mdefinite  to  weigh  against 
the  preceding  considerations  ;  especially  as  the  actual  distance 
does  not  exceed  three  or  four  hours.'  It  might  also  be  asked 
Why  then,  supposing  86ba  to  have  been  the  Kamah  of  Samuel^ 
the  men  of  Beth-shemesh  should  not  rather  have  caused  the 
ark  to  be  transferred  to  that  place,  as  being  nearer  than  Kir- 

tne  'AnSb  is  still  found  hajond  Hebron ; 

!  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  494.     A  Betofinnaba  ia 

B «"  J.  ■.    .  spoken  of  a  few  miles  from  Lydda,  pvobably 

un^mast.  lots.  Baal  sMOarialhiaritn.     Beit  Niiba;  Reland  Pal,  p.  eCI 

There  la  no  kter  notice  of  the  place  as         -  Joseph.  Anti^.  6.  1.  i,  yt/To™  wSMy 

sWI  e^l^t ;  nnlesa  ,t  te  that  of  Brcoarilus,     Tor,  Sr^^afxWa.!. 

WHO  fixes  It  41  leagues  west  of  Jerusalem,  ■  The  same  writer  saja  too  that  Hebron 
proijably  copying  only  from  Jerome ;  e,  9.  was  "  cot  far  from  Jerusalem,-  o6  ttWb 
P-/?r         .     ^  •Itpoav\i^«y,B.J.i.9.9.     Compare  also 

Noancientnameccirrespondingto'Enab    Acts  9,  38. 
ceems  to  have  existed  in  t^iis  qumler.    The 

ii.  334-336 
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jath-Jearim  ?  But  at  tliat  time  Samuel  was  still  a  child,  and 
iia  native  place  waa  probably  a  email  village,  having  neither 
the  size  nor  the  renown  to  which  it  afterwarde  attained,  when 
it  became  one  of  the  seats  where  Samuel  judged  Israel,' 

The  monks  have  found  the  Anathoth  of  Jeremiah  at  Kur- 
yet  el-'Enab.  There  was  formerly  here  a  convent  of  the  Mi- 
norites with  a  Latin  church.  The  latter  remains  entirely  de- 
serted, but  not  in  ruins ;  and  is  one  of  the  larg^t  and  most 
solidly  constructed  churches  in  Palestine.' 

Assuming  therefore  the  site  of  KiijathTJearim  at  the  modern 
Kuiyet  el-'Enab,  the  border  between  Judah  and  Benjamin  prob- 
ably passed  from  Nephtoah  down  the  Wady  el-Werd,  perhaps 
to  its  junction  with  the  great  Wady ;  and  then  across  the  in- 
tervening ridge  (on  which  S6ba  is  situated)  to  the  valley  of 
Knryet  el-'Enah.  This  would  give  a  distinct  line  of  valleys  sep- 
aratmg  the  two  tribes,  from  the  valley  of  Hinnom  for  most  of 
the  way  around  to  Kirjath-Jearim.  From  this  place,  the  west 
border  of  Benjamin  seems  to  have  been  drawn  obliquely  down 
the  mountain  to  the  nether  Beth-horon  ;'  while  the  border  of 
Jndah  turned  westward,  perhaps  aloi^  the  ridge  between  the 
,two  branches  of  Wady  G-hQrOb  to  ICesla,  whence  it  descended  to 
Beth-ahemcsh  in  the  mouth  of  Wady  es-SflrSr,^  Thus  origi- 
nally a  corner  of  Judah  ran  up  for  some  distance  on  the  west 
side  of  Benjamin ;  including  apparently  at  firat  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  mountainous  tract  west  of  Kiijath-Jearim;  for 
Zorah  (Siir'ah),  which  lay  upon  the  high  ground  north  of  Beth- 
shemesh,  belonged  at  iirat  to  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  though  subse- 
quently this,  and  probably  the  adjacent  mountain  tract,  was 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Dan.' — From  Beth-shemesh  the  border 
of  Judah  passed  near  Timnath  and  Ekrou  to  Jabneel,  appa- 
rently the  same  with  Jabneh  (Yebna);  thus  following  still  the 
general  course  of  the  great  valley  to  the  sea.° 

'  1  Sam.  7,  10.  17. — There  can  be  no  is  ootnaH)' so  rendered  by  the  Sept.  (J  floC- 

qnestion,  Tmt  ibat  tbe  aik.  was  brauglit  to  vas)  both  here  and  in  1  Sun.  T,   1.     In 

Kiijath-jBariniitself;  ISam.  7, 3.  I  Chron.  tiia  lust  passage  also  the  English  version 

13,  6.  6.     Bnt  in  3  Sam.  6,  3.  4,  both  the  givta  it  hj  "  hill  i "  while  LufliBr  maintains 

English  version  and  Lntherplaee  the  horae  his  eonsistenoy  at  least,  and  writes  Gibeah. 

of  Abinadab   in   Gibeah;   and   it   might  The  rendering  "  hill "  is  indeed  neoessary, 

^erefore  seem  aa  if  the  Gibeah  (now  Jeh-  in  order  to  preserve  file  oonsiatenoj  of  the 

'ah)  of  Judah  was  meant,  and  that  Eirjath-  narrative  ;  which  represents  the  aw  as  car- 

Jearim  lay  near  it,  not  far  from  Wady  ried,  not  to  Gibeah,  bnt  to  Kigath-Jaarim. 
el-Musitrr^  sea  above  p.  5,     But  not  M         '  See  Bonifacias,  quoted  by  Quaresmius 

dwell  upon  tha  fact,  that  this  would  bring  Tom,  n.  p.  14  eq. 
Kiqath-Jearim  quite  away  from  Gibeon  '  Josh.  18,  14. 
(el-JibV  and  fai  from  any  road  leading  '  Josh.  IE,  10. 
from  Jetnaalcm  to  Nioopolis,  I  would  re-  °  Josh.  15,  83,  19,  il. 
mark,  that  the  Hebrew  ns3J  may  in  this  '  Joah.  16,  11. 
passage  properly  be  rendered  '  a  hill ; '  and 
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Leaving  tie  high  ground  west  of  Wady  Bittir  at  12.20,  we 
began  to  descend  very  gradually  towards  the  village  el-Hfisan 
over  a  rocliy  tract.  After  fifteen  minutea  we  were  opposite  the 
head  of  Wady  el-MusOrr,  deep  below  ua  on  the  left;  in  which 
appeared  a  amaU  village  called  NQhhaiin  bearing  S  5°  W  From 
it  the  Wady  ran  W.  S.  W.  The  viUage  Htisan  was  cloae  on 
our  right  at  12.40.  Proceeding  along  the  high  water-shed  be- 
tween the  Wadys  MusQrr  and  el- Word,  we  had  not  far  distant 
on  the  left,  a  village  called  Fakin,  which  at  1.10  bore  S.  8.  W. 
It  was  aomewhere  about  thia  time,  that  we  came  in  sight  of  a 
place  with  ruina  on  the  brow  of  the  high  mountain  ridge  towarda  . 
the  south,  called  Jediir;  which  ia  doubtless  the  same  as  the 
Gedor  of  the  mountains  of  Judah.'  Thia  remained  in  eight  for 
the  whole  day.  Jeb'ah  litewiae  on  its  conical  hill  in  Wady 
Muaflrr,  was  contmually  before  our  eyes.  At  1.40  we  came  upon 
the  ancient  highway  from  Jeruaalem  to  Askelon  and  Gaza, 
which  comes  down  along  or  across  Wady  d-Werd  from  the  plain 
of  Rcphaim  or  the  tract  further  west.  This  road  we  should 
have  taken  from  Jerusalem,  had  we  not  gone  round  hy  Beit  Jgla. 
At  the  aame  point  was  a  small  ruin  on  the  left  called  'Adas. 

Wishing  to  viait  Beit  'Atdb,  in  the  hopo  of  being  able  to  see 
much  of  the  country  from  that  lofty  apot,  we  left  the  ancient 
road  agam  after  five  minutes,  and  turning  more  to  the  right  pro- 
ceeded in  that  direction.  Aa  we  advanced  the  hiUa  became  more 
covered  and  green  with  shrubs  and  buehea,  chiefly  the  prickly 
oak  mingled  with  arbutus.  The  country  however  was  little  cul- 
tivated, and  moat  of  the  villages  were  deserted  or  in  ruins.  At 
five  minutes  past  two,  a  small  ruin,  Hflbin,  was  below  us  in  a 
valley  running  to  the  left,  bearmg  8.  S.  W.  At  the  same  time 
Beit  'Atab  bore  N.  75°  W.  A  ruined  KhSn  was  also  visible  at 
some  distance  upon  the  ancient  road,  bearing  S.  65°  W. 

We  reached  Beit  'Atab  at  ten  minutes  before  3  o'clock.  It 
is  situated  on  a  high  hill,  and  is  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try around ;  but  although  it  overlooks  a  great  extent  of  the  lower 
region  towards  the  south  and  west,  yet  it  does  not  aiford  so  ex- 
tensive a  view  of  places,  aa  we  had  hoped  to  find.  The  country 
is  full  of  sites  of  ruina  and  villages,  some  inhabited  and  some 
deserted,  at  least  for  portions  of  the  year.  Beit  'Atab  has  seve- 
ral high,  square,  tower-like  hoiises  of  two  storiea ;  the  rest  are 
email  and  low ;  but  all  are  of  stone,  solidly  built.  In  the  centre 
is  a  rumed  tower  or  castle  ;  but  so  dilapidated  as  to  be  nearly 
lost  among  the  houses.  The  place  contains  perhaps  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  or  a  population  of  six  or  seven  hundred  souls.  It 
is  the  chief  town  of  the  district  'Arkilb,  belonging  to  the  pro- 

'  Josh.  16,  68.     I  Cliroii.  13,   7.     It  is  donttful  whethBr  the  narrative  in  1  Chraa 
*,  39,  refers  to  the  eame  place. 

TOL.  II.— 2  ii    337_339 
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vince  of  Jerasalem  ;  and  is  the  residence  of  the  NSzir  (warden) 
of  the  district,  who  was  now  one  of  the  former  Sheikhs  of  the 
house  called  el-LuhhSm.  We  found  several  of  the  chief  men 
sitting  on  carpets  under  a  fig  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  Tillage, 
smoking  and  holding  converse  with  each  other.  The  Sheikh 
himself  soon  came,  a  good  looking  man ;  coffee  was  served  for 
us  ;  and  he  tried  to  persuade  us  to  remain  all  night,  8a3'ing  the 
people  of  the  viUt^e  where  we  expected  to  lodge  were  not  to  bo 
trusted;  his  hospitality  thus  leading  him  even  to  defame  his 
neighbours.     But  our  time  was  too  precious  to  stop  thus  early. 

The  prospect  from  Beit  'AtSb  towards  the  southeast  and 
south  presented  nothing  new  ;  towards  the  southwest,  along  the 
ridge  between  the  Wadys  Sflmt  and  Sflrar,  the  place  of  Beit 
Nettif  was  pointed  out,  where  we  were  to  Bt«p  for  the  night ; 
and  in  the  northwest  we  could  see  the  mouth  ot  Wady  es^Sflrar 
as  it  issued  from  the  mountains  and  turned  across  the  plain  lie- 
yond.  It  was  here  a  iine  deep  valley,  with  a  ruin  in  it  called 
'Ain  Shems,  which  we  afterwards  visited  and  identified  with 
Eeth-shemesh ;  while  on  the  high  northern  hill  was  seen  the  site 
of  Sur'ah,  in  which  we  could  not  but  recognise  the  ancient 
Zorah,  the  hirthplace  of  Samson,' 

We  left  Beit  'Atflb  at  3^  o'clock,  notwithstanding  the  some- 
what importunate  invitations  of  the  Sheikh ;  who  even  took  hold 
of  us  in  order  to  detain  us.  Descending  in  the  direction  of  the 
Khan,  wo  crossed  two  small  Wadys  running  towards  the  SurSr. 
In  the  first,  lower  down  on  the  right,  the  guide  spoke  of  a  very 
lai^o  cavern  with  a  fountain  in  it,  capable  of  containing  hun- 
dreds of  people  ;  it  is  called  et-Tuweimeh.  The  second  Wady 
is  called  er-Kumtny ;  in  it  at  4  o'clock,  we  eame  to  a  village 
called  'Aliar  es-Sifla  (the  lower),  to  distinguish  it  from  another, 
'Allar  el-F6ka  (the  upper),  on  higher  ground  a  little  further  to 
the  left.  Hero  was  a  ruined  chui^ch,  large  and  solidly  built,  and 
apparently  very  ancient.  A  few  rods  on  the  left,  higher  up  the 
vaUey,  is  a  fine  fountain,  which  watera  a ,  tract  of  gardens  and 
fruit  trees  along  the  bottom.  Here  were  also  many  olive  trees  ; 
which  indeed  are  very  abundant  throughout  all  this  region. 

Ascending  the  hill  we  came  out  again  upon  the  ancient  road 
at  4J  o'clock,  at  the  KhSu  already  mentioned.  It  is  a  ruin ; 
and  around  it  are  the  rains  of  a  small  village.'     We  stopped 

'  Jndg.  13,  2,    First  pyen  to  Judoli,  were  :  Euined  Khfln  S.  IT'  W.    Beit  Net- 

l)nt  aftBrwaraa  easigaeA  to  Dan,  Josh.  15,  tif  S.   60°   W.    'Ain  Shema  N.  65°  W. 

33.    19,  41.     See  above,  p.  12.     Ensa-  Siii'uli  N.  56°  W.    Ddr  el.Hawa  N.  80° 

Mua  and  Jerome  place  it  at  ten  mUes  ftora  W.     Siinasin  S.  13°  E.    Jedflr  S.  II' E. 

Elantheropolis  towards  Nioopolia ;  Onom.  '  From  the  Khi'm,  Beit  'Atib  bore  H 

art.  «aora.    We  yieited  .S&r'ali  in  1853  ;  17°  E.    'Amr  es-Sifla  N.  30°  E.    'Allflr 

«e  VoL  in,  nndor  April  27th.— The  bear-  el-F6ka  N.  50°  E.    Beit  Nettif  S.  35°  W. 
ings  of  viuions  places  &om  Beit  'At^b 
ii.  339,  340 
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here  ilve  mimites,  and  then  descended  for  a  time  along  a  Wady, 
called  Wady  el-Khan,  which  runs  into  the  Muefirr,  The  ancient 
road,  still  called  the  Sultana  or  royal  road,  apparently  follows 
down  this  Wady  to  the  Mueflrr,  and  there  divides ;  one  branch 
passing  on  direct  towards  Gtaza,  and  another  keeping  along  the 
MusKrr  and  Sfimt  in  the  direction  of  Askelon.  This  latter  we 
afterwards  followed  for  a  time ;  and  found  wells  upon  it  at  inter- 
vals. We  now  turned  more  to  the  right,  keeping  upon  the  ridge 
between  the  SOmt  and  Sfirar ;  and  at  6  o'clock  had  an  esteneive 
■view  of  both  these  valleys,  spreading  out  mto  fine  fertile  pkins 
full  of  fields  of  grain.  The  ridge  now  became  higher  towards 
the  west ;  and  we  continued  to  ascend  gradually,  until  at  5.50 
we  reached  the  village  of  Beit  Nettif,  situated  upon  its  Mghest 
part.  ^  ^ 

Beit  Nettif,  lying  thus  upon  the  high  ridge  between  the  two 
great  Wadys,  enjoys  a  wide  view  over  the  broad  western  plain 
and  the  Mediterranean  beyond.  A  tract  of  lower  hills,  an  hour 
or  more  in  breadth,  lies  between  it  and  the  plain.  On  the  north- 
the  SflrSr  was  visible  ;  on  the  south,  the  Sflmt  was  ihll  of  fields 
of  grain  now  ripening  for  the  harvest ;  and  beyond  it  and  mora 
towards  the  left  extended  for  a  great  distance  the  lower  region, 
which  we  had  first  secu  from  above  the  head  of  Wady  Musfirr. 
This  may  be  called  the  hill  country,  in  distinction  from  the  high- 
er mountains  on  the  east.  It  is  the  middle  region  between  the 
mountains  and  the  plam,  stretching  as  we  have  seen  far  to  the 
north  and  south,  except  where  interrupted  north  of  the  mouth 
of  Wady  es-8er4r.  This  region  is  for  the  most  part  a  beautiful 
open  country,  consistmg  of  low  hills  usually  roots',  separated  by 
broad  arable  valleys  mostly  sown  with  grain,  as  are  also  many 
of  the  swelling  hills.  The  whole  tract  is  full  of  vOlages  and 
deserted  sites  and  ruins ;  and  many  ohve  groves  appear  around 
the  former.  To  this  hill  country  belong  also,  strictly,  both  the 
ridge  on  which  Beit  Nettif  stands,  and  that  adjacent  to  Wady 
es-SQrar  on  the  north ;  although,  as  being  higher  and  directly 
connected  with  the  mountains  further  back,  they  appear  like 
promontories,  jutting  out  through  the  range  of  hills  nearly  or 
quite  to  the  plain. 

Indeed,  in  the  tract  through  which  we  had  descended  to-day, 
between  the  two  great  Wadys,  the  usual  steep  descent  of  the 
mountain  towards  the  west  is  mterrupted ;  and  we  now  found 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  tlie  lower  hill  country,  without  having 
made  any  long  or  steep  descent,  such  as  occurred  to  us  in  other 
parts  of  the  mountams,  both  towai-ds  the  north  and  south. 

The  climate  in  this  region  was  more  advanced  than  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  though  less  so  than  in  the  western  plain.  The  grass  was 
chiefly  dried  up ;  and  the  peasants  were  in  the  midst  of  their 
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barley  harvest.  The  wheat  was  still  partially  green,  and  would 
not  be  ripe  for  harvest  until  about  two  weeks  later.  We  en- 
camped on  a  level  plat  on  the  east  of  the  Tillage,  near  by  the 
threshing  floors  of  barley. 

The  inhabitanta  of  Beit  Nettif  received  us  with  tindness ; 
several  of  the  chief  men  came  around  us,  and  answered  our  in- 
quiries with  readiness  and  intelligence.  We  found  the  view  from 
this  high  spot  to  embrace  a  larger  number  of  villages  and  sites, 
than  almost  any  other  we  visited.  We  took  here  quite  a  num- 
ber of  bearings,  given  in  the  note  ;  the  places  being  all  pointed 
out  and  named  by  one  of  the  chief  men. ' 

In  respect  to  several  of  the  places  thus  pointed  out,  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  Jennabeh  and  Shuweikeh  lie  upon  the  hills  on 
the  south  side  of  Wady  es-8flmt ;  the  latter_ about  one  hour  dis- 
tant from  Beit  Nettif,  Not  far  from  Beit-Ula  near  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  we  were  told  also  of  a  place  called  Nflsib,  not 
here  visible,  Zanii'a  lies  on  the  low  slope  of  a  hill  not  far  east 
of  'Ain  Shems.  The  Wely  Neby  Bl!llus  (Paulus)  is  on  a  lower 
hill  near  the  plain,  half  an  hour  distant ;  and  Yarmflk  among 
the  hiUs  further  south  at  about  the  same  distance.  Near  Neby 
Btdus  was  said  to  be  a  village  caUod  Arba'in.  Still  beyond, 
nearer  the  plain,  and  near  where  Wady  es-Siirar  issues  upon  it, 
a  deserted  site  called  Tibneh  was  spoken  of,  not  visible  from  Beit 
Nettif,  Near  Tell  Zakariya  is  also  a  village  Zakariya,  in  which 
is  a  Mukam  (station,  tomb),  dedicated  to  Zechariah. 

Among  the  places  here  visible,  not  less  than  ten  appear  to 
bear  names  which  have  come  down  from  antiquity  ;  and  these 
are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  still  marking  tbe  same  ancient 
sites.  Shuweikeh  we  have  formerly  found  to  correspond  to  the 
Hebrew  Socoh  ;  and  it  here,  as  we  shall  see  later,  answers  to  the 
Socoh  of  the  plain  of  Judah.^— Jeb'ah  and  Jedlir,  and  also  Sur'ah 
and  'Ain  Shems,  we  have  already  noted  as  the  Gibeah  of  Judah, 
Gedor,  Zorah,  and  Bethshcmesh,  of  Scripture.'  Not  far  from 
Zorah  lay  also  Zanoah,  wbich  was  re-inbabited  after  the  exile  ; 
and  to  tliis  the  name  and  site  of  ZamVa  still  correspond.' — In 

'  Bearings  from  Beit  Nettif,  be^nDing  N.  64°  W,     Tell  Zskariya  aljont  N.  78° 

in  tlie  woat  and  proceeding  Wwarda  tlie  W. 

lefti  Jennabeh  S.  TO"  W.    Derusieh  S,  '  Josh.  15,  35.    See  Vol.  I.  p.  494  aq. 

62°  W.    Shuweikeh  S.  48°  W.     BeitFOd  'Sea   above,    pp,    6,    13,    14.      Tho 

S.  16°  W.     Jurfa   S.  6°  E.     BeU-flla  S.  proofs  in  cespeot  to  Betti-sheincah  will  he 

10°  E.    Khiraa  S,  14°  E.    Jimrin  S.  19°  given  in  ooniiecUon  with  our  snbsequent 

K    Ghurabeh  S.  31°  E,    Uni  er-RQs  **  visit  to  that  spot,  Juna  8th. 

68°  E.    Jedar  S,  50°  E,    Jeb'ah  S  06  •  Jo-h  16  34.    Neh.  11,80.    Thename 

E,   Bnq  Keis  E.    Ahbelc  N,  70°  E,    Beit  Zanua  e\  afad  in  Jerome's  day,  in  the  re- 

'Atab  N.  60°  E.    JerAeh  N,  44°  E.    Dett  gion  ot  b  leutberopolis  on  tha  way  W  Je- 

el-Hawtt  N,  37°  E.     Um  Eshtoiyeh  N  35  Toaaie       O  omast.  art.  ZanoAua.— Another 

E.     Zana'a  N.  12°  E.     Siir'ah  N.  4     W  Zai  aah  Uv  upon  the  monntains  of  Jndah, 

'Ain  Shems  N.  12°  W.    Nebj  Bill  a  ^  Josi  16    5C. 
84' W.    el-Khasham  N.  44°  W.    Yai     ik 
ii.  343.  343 
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Tibneh  we  may  recogmso  the  Timmli  or  Timmtli  ot  Dan,  tie 
city  of  Samson's  wife  to  which  lie  "went  down"  from  2orali ;  it 
lies  soutli  of  west  from  Zomli,  and  not  more  than  an  hour  distant 
from  it.'  "We  were  therefore  now  amid  the  scenes  of  Samson's 
history  and  exploits.— TarmlBt  seems  to  represent  the  Jdrmuth 
oi  Bcnpture,  a  city  m  the  plain  of  Judah  not  far  from  Socoh,  which 
ao  early  as  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  was  already  called 
Jermucha,  and  lay  ten  miles  from  Elentheropolis  towards  Jerusa- 
lem.'—Nllsib  answer*  to  the  Nezib  of  the  low  country  of  Judah 
and  to  the  Nasib  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  lymg  seven  miles  from' 
Meutheropolis  towaids  Hebron.'— The  name  Zakarljeh  as  ap- 
plied to  a  village,  does  not  indeed  belong  to  Scripture  ;  vet  it  bore 
probably  marks  the  site  of  the  Oaphar  Zachariaj  mentioned  by 
Bozomeu  m  the  region  of  Elentheropolis.' 

The  name  of  Beit  Nettif  itself  has  probably  come  down  from 
the  Hebrew ;  but  I  have  been  able  to  4nd  no  ancient  place  cor- 
responding to  it.  A  village  Netopha  is  indeed  mentioned  in 
bcriptnre  ;  it  lay,  however,  somewhere  between  Bethlehem  and 
Anathoth.'  The  Eabbins  speak  also  of  a  valley  called  Beth 
JNetopha  ;  but  the  present  place  is  on  a  high  hill.= 

Beit  Nettif  is  a  small  vilkge  near  the  western  eitremitv  of 
the  dutrtct  'Arkab,  which  constitutes  the  southwest  part  of  the 
provmce  of  Jerusalem.  Its  inhabitants  are  of  the  Keis  party 
Ihroughout  the  provinces  of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  different  vinages  are  broken  up  into  two  great  parties- 
one  oaM  Keis  (Keisiyeh),  and  the  other  Yemen  (Yemenlyeh)' 
the  inhabitants  of  the  former  province  being  mostly  Yemenlyeh 
and  those  of  the  latter  Keisiyeh.  No  person  of  whom  we  inquired 
could  tell  the  origin  or  the  nature  of  this  distinction  :  except 
that  It  goes  back  beyond  the  memory  of  man,  and  does  not  now 
pertain  m  any  degree  to  religious  worship  or  doctrine.  It  seems 
indeed  to  consist  in  httle  more  than  the  fact,  that  one  is  the 
enemy  oi  the  other.  In  former  times  blood  was  often  shed  in 
thcu-  quarrels  ;  but  now  all  are  quiet.  Yet  this  inbred  enmity 
snows  Itself  in  mutual  distrust  and  calumny  ;  and  it  was  proba- 

5.    2  Chr.  28,  18.— Another  Timnah  lay  a^aoBDt  to  Eshtaol,  whioh  most  oertainlv 

(Ten.  38,  13-14.    Still  a  third  Tuniiah  or  placed  by  the  same  wiitsre  at  tan  miles 

Th«nna  .r.oJh,„tofLrdd^andg„.  ta,  Bleitharotoli. ,  Joeh.   15,  88.     19 

jametoth,  ..T„,„oM,  Thamnilioa-ln  41.     Ononaa.  m  isBa.l.      '  ' 

SSt'Tnfr"-  TV  '■"■'■  1.°:?-      ■  •'"''■  «■  «•   »»—  "'■  "'■"■ 

.     i.  "^  J'^amna.     This  w-as   probably         '  Sozoro  Hist  Eco.  9  17      It  !«.m=  «i 

'•"iJ^h.^'iStli.  „„.a».  S;;-5,^"a-»=.b-iaodo,.,. 

aM-ZmniM.— The' Jarimnth' of  Jerome,  '  Eani  3,   22.     Neh.   7,   2S.    Belaud 

whieh  he  .a,,  !„/,>,  mile,  f„mElon-  Paho.t.  p.  809.                    ' 

therope.iB,    is   not   improbably  the  same  =  fieland  Polfllat.  p.  660 
V0I.I!.-2« 
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Uy  on  this  ground,  that  the  Sheikh  of  Beit  'Atab,  where  the 
people  are  of  the  Yemen  party,  spoke  evil  of  his  ne%hbour8  the 
Keisiyeh  of  Beit  Nettif, 

\Ve  did  not  hear  of  the  prevalence  of  these  parties  in  any 
other  region  at  the  present  day ;  but  it  is  singular,  that  the  same 
names  of  hostile  parties  existed  in  Syria  in  the  very  first  century 
of  Muhammedanism.  It  would  be  interesting  to  inijuire,  whether 
there  is  perhaps  any  connection  between  parties  thus  bearing  the 
same  names  in  the  seventh  and  in  the  nineteenth  centuries.' 

We  found  the  inhabitants  of  Beit  Nettif  very  civil  and  hos- 
pitable ;  the  bad  reports  about  them  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. In  the  evening  several  of  the  chief  men  visited  us  in 
our  tenfc,  drank  coffee,  and  gave  ns  much  information.  On  going 
away,  one  of  them,  whom  we  supposed  to  he  a  Sheikh,  (though 
he  seemed  not  to  be  the  chief  Sheikh,)  incLuiied  if  we  would  have 
a  couple  of  men  from  the  village  to  watch  during  the  night. 
This  we  declined,  as  unnece^ary.  We  heard  however  the  voices 
of  men  all  night  around  our  tent,  whom  we  took  to  bo  persons 
watching  the  threshing-floors  of  barley,  and  enjoying  the_ comfort 
of  our  fire  ;  indeed  they  d^turbed  our  sleep  by  their  talking,  and 
especially  by  their  loud  manner  of  story-teUing.  In  the  morn- 
ing, we  learned  that  the  Sheikh  himself  and  two  men  had  kept 
guard  during  the  night  of  their  own  accord,  and  without  expect- 
ing any  remuneratioru  We  afterwards  found  the  same  custom 
at  most  of  the  villages  where  we  encamped.  It  arises,  however, 
rather  out  of  a  regard  for  their  own  security,  than  from  any  par- 
ticular respect  towards  the  stranger.  Every  village  is  made  re- 
sponsible by  the  government  for  all  thefts  committed  within  its 
precincts  ;  had  we  at  any  time  lost  any  thing  by  theft  or  robbery, 
on  complaining  to  the  government,  the  village  where  the  loss 
occurred  would  have  been  compelled  to  make  it  good.  On  this 
ground,  therefore,  and  for  their  own  sakes,  they  usually  preferred 
to  set  a  watch  around  our  tent. 

Being  now  off  the  track  of  all  former  travellers,  we  came  in 
contact  here  with  oriental  hospitality  in  its  primitive  and  genuine 
form.  The  villages  supplied  us  with  every  thing  we  desired ; 
regarding  it  as  an  honour,  and  without  expecting  a  recompense. 
Such  is  the  custom  of  all  these  mountains.  The  FeUSMn  never 
sell  food  to  one  another ;  but  every  stranger  is  the  guest  of  the 
village.     Our  five  muleteers,  honest  and  faithful  peasants  from 

'  AWfeda  mentions  a  great  hatfle  lie-  Keis,  aa  of  a  tribe  in  iha  south  of  Pales- 

twaao  the  Yemenljeli  and  Keisiyeh,  A.  H.  tine  ;  p.  341.  ed.  Jnubert,    The  same  par- 

64  (A,  D.  684)  at  Meij  Eihat  near  Dsmas-  ties  forraeriy  prevailed  thronghout  Monnt 

ens;  which  is  <dso  celehrstad  by  Arabian  Lebanon,  both  among  the  DruKSs  and  tho 

poels.    Aunales  ad  Ann.  64.   Tabula  SjTia  Christianpopulation;  Niehuhrlteisebeaohr, 

fld.  Kohler  p.  17.     See  also  Beiako's  Note,  II.  p.  '447.     Barckhardt  p.  159. 
il)id.p.  197.— EdriEihaslilcewiae  the  name 
ii.  315,  3-16 
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the  village  of  Lifta  near  Jerusalem,  never  tliought  of  paying  for 
their  food  ;  not  for  the  sake  of  apunging,  like  our  former  MukS- 
rlyeh,  but  because  it  was  furnished  to  them  as  a  matter  of  course. 
In  every  village  there  is  a  public  room,  or  more  than  one,  according 
to  the  size  and  ability  of  the  place,  devoted  to  the  entertainment 
of  strangers.  Such  a  room  is  called  a  Menzil  or  Medftfeh,  a  guest- 
room. The  guest  lodges  in  the  Menzil,  and  his  food  is  supplied 
by  the  iainiliea,  to  whose  circle  it  belongs.  Sometimes  they  take 
turns  in  his  entertainment ;  at  other  times  it  is  left  to  those  who 
offer  themselves,  or  rather  who  claim  the  privilege.  If  the  guest 
be  a  person  of  consequence,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  a  sheep 
or  goat,  a  lamb  or  kid,  is  killed  for  him.  The  Keisiyeh  usually 
kill  two ;  one  for  the  guest,  and  another  for  the  people  of  the 
place.  When  the  guest  is  a  common  man,  as  a  muleteer  or  the 
like,  he  is  fed  with  rice,  or  whatever  may  bo  the  ordinary  food 
of  the  people  themselves..  The  guest  gives  nothing  as  a  remu- 
neration when  he  leaves.  To  offer  money  would  be  taken  as  an 
insult ;  and  to  receive  it  would  he  a  great  disgrace.  Such  is 
universally  the  manner  of  entertainment  in  the  villages  thi'ough- 
out  the  provinces  of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Syria.  ^ 

On  the  more  travelled  roads,  the  Franks  have  broken  in  upon 
this  custom  :  and  the  people  have  learned  to  receive  pay  from 
foreigners.  We  too  left  our  servant  behind  us  in  this  village,  to 
offer  pay  for  the  milk  and  other  articles  we  had  purchased,  and 
in  this  instance  it  was  received ;  though  subseijuently  in  several 
cases  it  was  refused. 

Friday,  May  18th.  We  rose  early,  and  found  the  lower  hUl 
country  enveloped  m  a  dense  fog,  over  which  the  tops  of  the 
hills  were  seen  like  islands.  The  mist  however  soon  rose  from 
the  landscape,  and  left  behind  a  clear  atmosphere  and  a  fine 
breeze  the  whole  day.  The  Sheildi  who  was  with  us  last  evening 
came  again  early,  in  order  to  assist  us  in  making  observations  ; 
and  as  we  left,  he  accompanied  us,  in  token  of  respect,  quite  out 
of  the  village. 

The  great  object  before  us  to-day,  was  to  search  for  the  long 
lost  site  of  the  ancient  Eleutheropolis,  an  important  episcopal  city 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  assumed  indeed  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  as  the  central  point  in  southern  Palestine,  from 
which  to  fix  the  position  of  many  other  places.  We  had  been 
making  inquiries  ever  since  we  first  reached  Jerusalem,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  name  or  any  ruins  still  existed  in  the  same 
quarter,  which  might  afford  a  clue  for  determining  this  ancient 
site.  But  no  trace  of  any  such  name  could  be  found  ;  nor  could 
we  hear  of  any  such  ruins,  excepting  at  a  place  called  Beit  Jibrin. 

'  See  tho  tEfcreaoes  above,  VoL  L  p.  445  n.  4. 
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These  the  Arahs  described  in  extravagant  terms ;  and  although 
we  placed  little  reliance  upon  their  accounts,  yet  we  determined 
to  visit  the  8pot  ourselves  in  the  course  of  our  journey.  On 
arriving  at  Beit  Nettif,  we  were  surprised  and  gratified  to  find 
ourselves  surrounded  by  several  places,  whose  distances  from 
Eteutheropolis  are  specified  by  Euaebius  and  Jerome.  Thus  the 
distance  both  of  Beth-shemesh  and  Zorah  is  given  at  ten  Eoman 
miles  towards  NicopoUs ;  that  of  Jarmuth  (Jarmuch)  also  at  ten 
miles  towards  Jerusalem,  and  that  of  Socoh  (Shuweikeh)  at  nine 
miles  towards  the  same  city,  probably  on  another  road,'  The 
first  three  places  all  lay  within  a  circle  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
west  of  north  irom  Beit  Nettif ;  and  these  distances,  we  thought, 
might  perhaps  serve  us  in  some  measure  as  a  clue,  in  our  search 
after  the  site  of  Eleutheropolis  itself. 

We  left  Beit  Nettif  at  7  o'clock,  dcacending  immediately 
southwesterly  into  Wady  es-SOmt,  in  order  to  strike  again  the 
Aekelon  branch  of  the  ancient  road,  which  passes  down  this 
valley.  The  hill  side  was  covered  with  fine  groves  of  olive  trees, 
some  of  them  planted  in  rows  like  a  regular  orchai-d  ;  which  is 
not  usually  the  case.  Twenty  minutes  brought  us  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  and  we  now  followed  down  Wady  es-SOmt  on  a  course 
west  by  north.  This  valley  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  three 
Wadys  at  a  point  directly  south  of  Beit  Nettif,  viz.  Wady  el- 
Mueiirr  coming  from  the  E.  N.  E,  ;  Wady  es-Stlr,  a  large  vaJ- 
ley  from  the  south  ;  and  a  smaller  one  from  the  N.  N.  E.  just 
under  Beit  Netti£  The  bottom  is  a  fine  fertile  plain  with 
moderate  hills  on  each  side.  It  was  now  covered  with  fields  of 
grain,  except  towards  the  western  part ;  where  are  a  good  many 
of  the  trees  here  called  Sumt,  fi^m  which  the  valley  takes  its 
name.' 

Wc  crossed  the  water-bed  of  tlie  vaUey,  now  dry,  and  soon 
came  upon  the  ancient  road,  which  had  followed  down  Wady  el- 
Musflrr.  The  other  or  Uaza  branch  goes  ofi"  more  to  the  ieftj 
and  crosses  Wady  ea-8iir  near  an  immense  Butm-tree  about 
twenty  minutes  south  of  the  junction  of  the  valleys.  On  our 
left,  in  a  gap  of  the  southern  hill,  we  now  had  the  ruins  of  Shu- 

'  OnoniBSt.   arts,     BelhsaaiU,  Saara,  thomy  tree  resemWinf  the  Tulh  or  SeySl 

Jmnm.  So-xho.  with  which  it  has  sometimes  been  con- 

'  The  form  Samt,  seems  to  ba  merely  a  founded.—Tliis  Arabic  name   affords  an 

oorrupt  protimiaalion  of  the  word  Sffi«i,  aptetymologyfortheHeh.  ni3'lji.q.n:jri? 

the  proper  Arabic  and  Eifjpliau  name  for  *L  ot-.^-  3    f  .i    «■;.' ;t^    J?'  J 

the  tree   who^   ftuit  is^Ued   K^r^dk.  Sf  ,T't^"^T^/^  '^  ^ut^^I:  ^''  '^  ' 

This  is  tU  Mimom  miotua  of  Forskal,  J^;^''"  *' p>  "bioh  was  probably  the  same 

Flora  Mgy^t.  Arab.  p.  lxxvii;    and  the  ^' '  7  ^^'l'  ^^"""^   I- .P- ^98  eq. 

Am^ia  vera  t  AraiUa  of  later  botanists,  '^^™"-  ^^-  "«'*■  '^<~  "'?^-     RoaanmuUer 

Sprengel  Hist.  Ed  Herbar.  I.  pp.  269,  270.  "^l-  Allflrthumak.  IV.  L  p.  377.    These 

The  Arabic  name  S'mt  is  varioasly  ivrit-  writers  however  confonnd  tha  Acada  vera 

ion   by    the   Arabs  themssives.     It   is  a  (Smt)  with  tiis^i^oiiasumnii/era  (Talh). 
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weikeli,  the  Socoh  of  the  pLain  of  Judah,  which  is  enumerated 
with  Jarimith,  Adullam,  and  Azekah,  and  lay  nine  Roman 
miles  from  Eieutheropohs  towards  Jerasalem."  It  was  there- 
fore not  far  from  Jarmnth  ;  as  it  now  also  lies  not  far  distant 
from  Yarmftk,  about  half  an  hour. 

Another  mention  of  Socoh  enables  us  to  determine  the  an- 
cient name  of  this  fine  valley  ;  and  fixes  it  as  the  scene  of  a 
memorable  event  in  Scripture  history,  the  combat  of  David  and 
Goliath.  We  are  told  that  tho  Philistines  "  were  gathered  to- 
gether at  Socoh  which  belongeth  to  Judah,  and  pitched  between 
Socoh  and  Azekah.  And  Saul  and  the  men  of  Israel  were 
gathered  together  and  pitched  by  the  valley  of  Elah,  and  set 
the  battle  in  array  against  the  Philistines.  And  the  Philistines 
stood  on  a  mountain  on  the  one  side,  and  Israel  stood  on  a 
mountain  on  the  other  side ;  and  there  wae  a  valley  between 
them.'"  The  mention  of  Azekah  shows  that  the  Socoh  meant, 
can  only  be  this  place ;  and  the  valley  between  the  armies, 
the  valley  of  Elah,  In  which  the  combat  took  place,  could 
well  bo  no  other  than  the  present  Wady  es-Sfimt.  It  took 
its  name  Elah  of  old  from  the  Terebinth  (Butm),  of  which 
tho  laigest  specimen  we  saw  in  Palestine  still  stands  in  the 
vicinity  ;  just  as  now  it  takes  its  name  es-SOmt  (Silnt)  from  the  ' 
acacias  which  are  scattered  in  it,^ 

We  now  pursued  our  way  down  the  valley,  rejoicing  in  hav- 
ing thus  been  able  to  discover  and  visit  the  spot,  whei-e  the 
youthfal  warrior  and  poet,  in  firm  reliance  on  the  God  of  Israel, 
made  his  first  glorious  essay  as  tho  champion  of  his  people.  At 
7.40  we  reached  a  well  by  the  way-side,  called  Bir  Ktilidhia, 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  deep,  with  several  drinkmg 
troughs  of  wood.  Fifteen  minutes  later,  the  ruins  of  Jennabeh 
were  upon  the  hill  at  our  left.  At  8  o'clock  Wady  es-SQmt 
turned  to  the  right,  nearly  north,  passing  off  between  TeU  Za- 
kariya  on  the  left  and  the  villa^  of  the  same  name  on  the 
right,  perhaps  half  an  hour  distant;  and  then  bending  again 
more  to  the  left,  and  running  to  the  plain.*  A  road  to  Kamleh 
here  left  ouj-s,  passing  down  the  valley. 

We  continued  on  the  ancient  road  in  a  dii-ect  course,  and  as- 
cended the  ridge  towards  the  west,  reaching  the  top  at  8^ 
o'clock.  Here  a  narrower  valley  lay  before  us,  running  off  in  the 
direction  W.  N.  W.,  The  numerous  olive  groves  in  this  valley 
and  upon  the  hiUs  around,  gave  the  country  almost  a  wooded 

■  Josh.  IB,  3B.    Sea  pp.  17,  30.  and  points  out  the  place  of  David'a  com- 

1  Sam.  17,  1-3.  bat  at  a  spot  north  of  'Aia  Kfliim,  not  less 

>  Monastic  tradition,  as  we  have  H=en,     than  five  or  sis  boars  distant  from  Socoh. 
assigna  tlio   name  of  KIbIi,  or  Terebinth     Sec  ahove,  Vol  I.  p.  4G1,  n.  3 
vaUey,  to   the  gi-eat  Wady  Beit   [ian:na  ;         '  Sec  above,  p.  5. 
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appearance.  The  great  westerQ  plain  was  here  visible  ;  and  in 
it  at  some  distance  an  isolated  oblong  hill,  or  short  ridge,  called 
Tell  es-Safieh,  a  very  conspicnous  point,  on  which  our  guide  said 
there  were  rains.' 

We  descended  into  the  narrow  valley ;  and  after  fifteen 
minutes  passed  'AjiHr,  a  small  village  on  the  left.  At  8f 
o'clockj  there  was  another  ancient  weU  in  the  vaUey,  exhibiting 
quite  a  pastoral  scene  of  patriarchal  days.  Many  cattle,  flocks 
of  sheep  and  kids,  and  also  camels,  were  all  waiting  round  the 
well ;  while  men  and  women  were  busily  employed  in  draw- 
ing water  for  them.  These  people  at  once  offered  and  drew 
water  for  us  and  our  thirsty  animals,  without  the  expectation  of 
reward.  The  well  was  square  and  narrow  ;  by  measuring  the 
rope  we  found  the  depth  to  be  sixty  feet.  A  platform  of  very 
large  stones  was  built  lip  around  it,  and  there  were  many  drink- 
ing troughs.  On  the  platform  was  fixed  a  small  reel  for  the  rope, 
which  a  man,  seated  on  a  level  with  the  axis,  wound  up,  by 
pulhng  the  upper  part  of  the  reel  towards  him  with  Ms  hands, 
wMle  he  at  the  same  time  pushed  the  lower  part  from  him  with 
the  feet.  This  may  not  improbably  have  been  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian manner  of  "  watering  with  the  foot."* 

In  coming  thus  far  from  Beit  Nettif,  an  hour-  and  three 
quarters,  we  had  on  the  whole  made  no  southing  whatever,  hut 
rather  the  contrary.  Our  relative  position  in  respect  to  Sflr'ah, 
'Ain  Shems,  and  Yarmfik  was  indeed  changed  ;  these  places  all 
now  lying  east  of  north  ;  and  being,  so  far  as  we  could  judge, 
not  far  fi-om  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  distant.  We  knew,  too, 
that  we  must  now  be  at  least  approaching  the  ancient  road  run- 
ning north  from  EleutheropoKs  to  Nicopolis  ;  and  there  was 
therefore  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  we  could  not  bo  more 
than  two  or  at  the  most  two  and  a  half  hours  distant  from  the 
site  of  the  former  city.'  But  with  all  our  inquiry,  we  could 
hear  of  no  ruins  of  any  kind,  except  the  great  ones  (as  they  were 
called)  at  Beit  Jibrin,  and  the  slighter  ones  at  Tell  es-Sftfieh. 
The  latter  place  seemed  to  be  much  too  far  both  towards  the 
north  and  west ;  it  being  apparently  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
distant  from  this  point.  We  therefore  determined  at  any  rate 
first  to  visit  the  ruins  at  Beit  Jibrin  ;  and  then  to  take  such  a 
courHc  as  circumstances  might  dictate. 

After  a  stop  of  twenty  minutes  at  the  well,  we  now  at  9.05 
turned  to  the  left  almost  at  a  right  angle,  and  proceeded  on  a 
course  about  S.  by  W.     We  had  heard  all  along,  and  especially 

*  Tlie  T«ll  bore  from  this  spot  N.  70°    usual  rate  of  travel  with  horses  and  mnles, 
W.  and  Beit  Nettjf  S.  85°  E.  in  a  region  lite  this,  was  very  regnlarly 

'  Deut.  11,  10.     Sea  more  on  this  snb-     three  Eomnn  miles  to  an  hour.     See  abo™, 
ject  in  Note  II,  at  the  end  of  Vol.  I.  Vol.  I.  p.  463,    Sco  also  Notu  VII,  end  of 

■  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  onr    Vol.  I. 
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from  the  Sheilth  of  Beit  Nettif,  of  a  great  cavern  in  this  quar- 
ter, a  convent  under  ground,  large  enough  (it  was  said)  to  con- 
tain all  the  Paha's  troops.  We  had  hoped  it  might  turn  out 
to  he  the  cave  of  Makkedah,  which  Eusehius  and  Jerome  place 
eight  miles  east  of  Elentheropolia.'  According  to  our  reckoning, 
however,  we  had  already  travelled  too  far  for  this.  At  9.40,  a 
few  steps  beyond  a  village  named  Deir  Duhb^n,  we  came  to  the 
cavern  (so  called)  of  which  we  were  in  search,  joat  by  our  road 
on  the  left.  Although  not  Makkedah,  yet  the  place  is  certainly 
a  great  curiosity. 

In  the  soft  hmestone  or  challty  rock,  wliich  the  soil  here 
■  scarcely  covers,  are  several  irregular  pits,  some  nearly  scLUare, 
and  all  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  deep,  with  perpendicular 
sides.  Whether  these  pits  are  natural  or  artificial,  it  might  at 
first  be  difficult  to  say.  In  the  sides  are  irregular  doors  or  low 
arched  passages,  much  obstructed  by  rubbish,  leading  into  large 
excavations  in  the  adjacent  rock  in  the  form  of  taU  domes  or 
bell-shaped  apartments,  varying  in  height  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet,  and  in  diameter  from  ten  or  twelve  to  twenty  feet  or  more. 
The  top  of  the  dome  usually  terminates  in  a  small  circular 
opening  at  the  sui-feee  of  the  ground  above,  admitting  light  into 
the  cavern.  These  apartments  are  mostly  in  clusters,  three  or 
four  together,  communicating  with  each  other.  Around  one  pit 
towards  the  southwest  we  found  sixteen  such  apartments  thus 
connected,  forming  a  sort  of  labyrinth.  They  are  all  hewn  very 
regularly  ;  but  many  are  partly  broken  down  ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible, that  the  pits  themselves  may  have  been  caused  by  the 
felling  in  of  similar  domes.  Some  of  the  apartments  are  orna- 
mented, either  near  the  bottom  or  high  up,  or  both,  with  rows 
of  small  holes  or  niches,  like  pigeon-holes,  extending  c[uite 
around  the  wall.  In  the  largest  cluster,  in  the  innermost  dome, 
a  rough  block  of  the  limestone  has  been  left  standing  on  one 
side,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  as  if  a  rude  pidpit  or  a  pedestal  for  a 
statue.  In  the  same  apartment  are  several  crosses  cut  in  the 
wall ;  and  in  another  of  the  same  suite,  are  several  very  old 
Cufic  inscriptions,  one  of  which  is  (juite  long.  These  we 
neglected  to  copy,  much  to  our  subsequent  regret;  although 
from  what  we  elsewhere  saw,  they  probably  would  throw  no 
light  upon  the  age  and  character  of  these  singular  excavations. 

What  then  could  liave  been  the  object  of  these  caverns  ? 
Cisterns  they  were  not ;  and  quarries  they  could  hardly  have 
been  ;  as  the  stone  is  not  hard  enough  for  building,  and  there  is 
no  place  in  the  vicinity  erected  with  such  stone.  Or,  if  quar- 
ries, why  then  excavate  in  this  peculiar  and  difficult  form,  when 
all  is  so  near  the  surface  ?  The  form  in  itself  resembles  that  of 
'  Josh.  10,  10.  10  sq.    15,  41,    Onomast.  art.  Maceda. 
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the  subterranean  magaanes  around  many  of  the  Tillagea  at  the 
present  day  ;  and  naturally  suggests  the  idea,  that  these  caverns 
too  may  have  heen  intended  for  magazines  of  grain.  But  their 
great  number,  and  especially  the  fact  of  their  communicating 
■with  each  other,  is  inconsistent  with  euch  an  hypothesis.  I  am 
unable  to  solve  the  mystery  ;  and  the  similar  excavations  which 
■we  afterwards  saw  on  our  second  visit  to  Beit  Jibrin,  serve  only 
to  render  the  whole  matter  still  more  inexplicable.  We  after- 
wards found  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  ancient  Gath-Eimmon 
was  situated  here  or  in  the  vicinity.' 

We  spent  nearly  an  hour  in  exploring  these  caverns.  Pro- 
ceeding on  our  way  at  10.35,  we  came  in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
village  on  our  right  called  Ea'na,  with  fields  of  tobacco  and  cot- 
ton. Our  guide,  by  mistake,  now  took  a  road  lying  to  the  left 
of  the  right  one,  hut  parallel  to  it.  This  brought  us  at  11.25 
to  Kudna,  a  small  village,  m  which  are  the  remains  of  a  large 
ancient  building.  A  portion  of  the  western  wall  is  standing, 
some  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  huilt  of  lai^e  stones. 
It  is  difflcult  to  say,  whether  it  was  once  a  church,  or  perhaps  a 
castle  ;  it  seemed  older  than  the  age  of  the  crusades. 

Our  way  wound  much,  leading  us  through  broad  arable 
Wadys  among  the  low  bushy  hills.  We  were  now  verging 
towards  the  border  of  the  hilly  tract  and  the  great  plain  on  the 
west,  where  biU  and  plain  pass  over  into  each  other  ;  and  where 
the  frequent  and  shallow  Wadys,  running  in  all  du^ctions,  ren- 
der it  difficult  to  mark  their  general  com«e,  or  to  distinguish  any 
main  trunk.  As  we  approached  Beit  Jibrtn,  however,  we  tra- 
velled along  a  fine  open  valley  or  plain,  running  from  south  to 
north,  which  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  principal  Wadys.  It 
passes  onwards  to  the  gTcat  plain,  where  it  sweeps  round  on  the 
south  of  Tell  es-Safieh,  forming  apparently  one  of  the  mam 
branches  of  Wady  Simsim,  which  we  afterwards  encountered  on 
our  way  to  Gaza. 

In  this  valley  along  the  road  were  traces  of  ancient  walls, 
once  probably  enclosing  fields  ;  and  in  several  places  we  saw  short 
rude  pillai-s,  which  at  first  wo  thor^ht  might  have  been  intended 
a&  Boman  milestones.  For  this  however  they  were  too  numer- 
ous ;  and  they  more  probably  once  served  as  private  landmarks, 
between  the  fields  of  different  owners.  We  reached  Beit  Jibrin 
at  12^  o'clock,  situated  among  low  hills  at  the  head  of  this  main 
valley,  where  it  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  three  smaller 
Wadys,  and  runs  at  first  N.  N.  W.  Tho  site  is  so  Bhut  in  by 
hills,  that  no  other  places  are  visible  from  it.  Like  most  of 
the  villages  in  this  region,  it  is  surrounded  with  olive  trees  ;  and 

'  See  nnrler  May  22(1 ;  and  at  the  end  of  tlia  di-ieus^ioD  rcpcoting  ElentluTopoUsi 
aa  the  subsequent  day,  May  ZSd. 
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beneath  one  of  these,  northwest  of  the  ruins,  wo  spread  onr  car- 
pets, and  after  a  few  minutes  of  rest  and  'refreshment,  entered 
upon  our  examination  of  this  interesting  spot. 

Here  is  a  villt^e  with  mine,  apparently  of  different  ages,  and 
more  extensive  and  massive  than  any  we  saw  in  Palestine,  ex- 
cept the  substructions  of  the  ancient  temple  at  Jerusalem  and 
the  Haram  at  Hebron.  They  consist  of  the  remains  of  a  for- 
tress of  immense  strength,  in  the  midst  of  an  irregular  rounded 
enclosure,  encompassed  by  a  very  ancient  and  strong  waU. 
This  outer  wall  was  built  of  large  squared  stones  uneemented. 
It  has  been  mostly  thro^vn  down  ;  but  on  the  northern  side  it  is 
still  several  feet  in  height,  running  along  the  southern  bank  of 
the  water-bed  of  the  Wady  which  comes  down  from  the  E.  If.  E. 
In  the  other  quarter  also  it  is  stiU  distinctly  to  be  traced.  Along 
this  wall  on  the  inside,  towards  the  west  and  northwest,  is  a  row  of 
ancient  massive  vaults  with  fine  round  arches,  apparently  of  the 
same  age  as  the  wall  itself.  These  are  now  nearly  covered  by 
the  accumulated  rubbish ;  yet  some  of  them  still  serve  as  dwell- 
ings for  the  inhabitants.  The  northern  wall  of  this  exterior  en- 
closure, representing  the  diameter  from  east  to  west,  measured 
six  hundred  feet ;  and  the  other  diameter  cannot  be  much  less. 
The  character  of  this  wall  and  of  these  vaults,  leaves  no  doubt 
that  they  are  of  Kouian  origin. 

In  the  midst  of  this  area  stands  an  irregular  castle,  the  lower 
parts  of  which  seem  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  exterior  wall ;  but  it 
has  obviously  been  biiilt  up  again  in  more  modem  times. 
Indeed,  an  inscription  over  the  gate-way  shows  that  it  was  last 
repaired  by  the  Turis  in  A  H,  958,'  (A.  D.  1551,)  nearly  ten 
years  after  the  present  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  built.  The 
northern  and  western  sides  alone  are  regular  ;  the  former  mea- 
sured one  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet,  and  the  latter  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  feet.  The  gate  was  now  shut  up  ;  and  the 
court  within  planted  with  tobacco,  so  iar  as  there  was  room 
among  the  heaps  of  stones  and  rabbish.  The  walls  are  so  far 
broken  down,  that  we  could  clamber  over  them  and  enter  with- 
out diificulty.  The  interior  of  the  castle  was  full  of  arches  and 
vaults  ;  and  the  people  told  us  of  a  church  with  pictures  in  the 
Bouthem  part,  now  shut  up  and  indeed  buried  beneath  the  mins. 
Several  small  marble  columns  were  strewed  around.  The  area 
of  the  enclosure,  outside  of  the  castle,  is  occupied  partly  by  the 
modem  hovels  of  the  village  ;  partly  by  patches  of  tobacco  and 
vegetables  ;  while  in  the  northern  and  eastern  quarters,  it  is  con- 
fusedly covered  with  heaps  of  stones,  the  materials  of  ancient 
walls  and  structures. 

'  I  follow  here  tho  jouraiil  of  my  companion  ;  my  own  pencil  notes  made  on  the 
apot  have  A.  H.  94a. 
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The  situation  of  this  fortress  was  low,  on  a  point  hetween 
two  Wadys,  one  coming  from  the  E,  N.  E.  and  the  other  from 
the  S.  S.  E.  Back  of  the  village  the  ground  rises  into  hillSj 
which  must  have  overlooked  the  fortress.  The  ancient  town  ap- 
pears to  have  extended  for  some  distance  along  the  open  valley 
towarda  the  northeast.  In  this  part  are  still  remains  of  the 
former  wall  and  dwelling.  Just  by  the  village  on  the  west  in 
the  other  Wady,  is  a  large  puhlic  well,  around  which  cattle  and 
flocks  were  collected  for  watering. 

Twenty  minutes  from  the  village,  in  the  direction  8.  28°  E, 
are  seen  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church  bearing  the  name  of 
Santa  Hanneh  (St.  Anne),  situated  on  higher  sloping  ground 
near  the  head  of  the  southern  Wady,  northeast  of  ite  water- 
course. In  following  up  the  Wady  to  this  spot  we  passed  two 
other  wolla.  One  of  them  about  half  way  was  quite  lai^e ; 
flocks  and  herds  were  gathered  around  both ;  while  men  and 
women  were  drawing  water  and  fiUing  for  them  the  many  drink- 
ing troughs,  presenting  an  animated  scene  of  pastoitil  life.  Of 
the  church,  only  the  eastern  end  is  standing,  including  the  niche 
of  the  great  altar,  and  that  of  a  side  chapel,  built  of  large  hewn 
stones  of  strong  and  beautiful  masonry.  The  foundations  re- 
main throughout ;  and  there  are  subterraneous  vaults  with  win- 
dows on  the  north  side.  Indeed,  the  edifice  stood  on  round 
aixjhea ;  which  with  the  foundations  seem  nearly  of  the  same 
character  and  antiquity  as  the  fortress  itself.'  In  the  Wady 
near  by  ai'e  the  ruins  of  an  ordinary  vilk^.  Southwest  of  the 
church,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Wady,  rises  a  truncated  Tel!  of 
a  chalky  and  singular  appearance.  We  had  been  told  of  a 
fountain  near  the  church,  which  became  diy  for  a  part  of  the 
year ;  but  it  turned  out  that  our  infoi-mant  meant  only  a  well 
at  some  distance  northeast,  where  men  were  drawing  water  for 
their  flocks.  This  we  found  to  be  fifty-two  feet  deep,  dug  mostly 
in  the  solid  rock,  and  apparently  ancient.  There  is  another  on 
the  slope  of  the  hiU  southwest  of  the  church,  which  was  now 
dry.' 

In  returning  to  the  village,  as  we  passed  one  of  the  wells 
where  the  people  were  watering  their  flocks,  a  man  called  out  to 
us ;  "  Do  not  be  long,"  that  is,  in  coming  to  take  possession  of 
the  country.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  were  supposed  to  be  in 
search  of  our  hereditary  estates.  Such  expressions  we  often 
heard  ;  and  this  desire  for  a  Frank  government  or  Frank  protec- 
tion we   found  to   be  universal  in   Syria,  among   both   Chris- 

'  The  only  allusion  Ifind  to  (Ms  church  '  From  the  hill  just  enat  trf  Santa  Han- 

ia  in  Ganfr.  'VinisaHf,  Iter  Hierosol.  Re^  neh  tha  following  hearings  were  taken ' 

JUchitnii,  eto.  6.  44,  in  Gala  Scriplorea  Tell   as-Sufieh  N.  30°  W.     Beit  'Atab  N 

Histoiiffi  Angl   Tom.   11,   p.   375.     See  G3°  E.     Min'iti  S.  U°  E.     Dam  ou  tte 

fnrther  on,  p,  28,  n.  6.  mountain  S.  44'  E. 
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tiaiis  and  Miihammedans ;  not  excepting  even  the  Bedawin. 
On  this  ground  we  were  everywhere  well  received."  Here  at 
Beit  Jibrln  the  people  were  kind  and  communicative.  The 
Sheikh  of  the  village  was  understood  to  be  ahsentj  and  we  did 
not  now  gee  him. 

Beit  Jibrin  is  a  village  of  moderate  size,  the  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict in  the  province  of  Gaza,  beginning  just  west  of  Beit  Net- 
tif,  called  the  district  of  the  'Azazeh.  It  takes  this  name  from 
an  ancient  iamily  of  Sheikhs,  formerly  hereditary  lords  of  Beit 
Jibrtn,  and  of  great  power  in  these  parts,  being  one  of  the  three 
chief  families  of  the  Keisiyeh.  Having  been  loaders  in  the  re- 
bellion of  1834,  some  of  the  family  were  beheaded,  and  the  rest 
compelled  to  remove  to  Tell  es-Safieh.  Another  family,  called 
the  house  of  'Amleh,  resides  at  Beit  tlla  ;  and  a  third,  the  house 
of  Ibn  'Omar,  at  Dura  in  the  mountains  of  Hebron.  The  two 
former  families  were  head  Sheikha  of  the  lower  Keis  (el-Keisiyeh 
et-Tahta)  in  and  near  the  plain. — These  families  of  SheUdis 
form  a  species  of  hereditary  nobility ;  but  they  are  here  less  an- 
cient and  less  exclueive^  than  those  of  the  Druzes  in  Mount  Leb- 
anon.    There  are  also  smaller  families  of  less  powerful  Sheikhs. 

Such  was  the  result  of  our  inquiries  and  observations  at  Beit 
Jibrin  on  this  our  first  visit.  The  question  now  naturally  arose, 
Whether  aU  this  presented  any  ground  for  regarding  this  spot  £ts 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Eleutheropolis  ?  The  ruins  certainly 
seemed  to  be  sufficiently  important  to  warmnt  such  a  conclusion  ; 
ruins  worthy  of  the  Roman  name,  and  of  a  powerful  city.  JFur- 
ther,  in  travelling  hither  from  the  well  where  wo  had  halted,  we 
had  by  a  winding  road  passed  over  the  anticipated  distance  of 
two  and  a  half  hours  within  which  we  had  supposed  Eleuthero- 
polis must  lie.  Still,  this  distance  might  apply  just  as  well  to 
some  place  lying  more  to  the  northwest ;  and  I  had  in  some  way 
received  the  groundless  impression,  that  the  city  in  question  lay 
actually  in  the  plain  itself,  and  not  among  the  hills.  We  con- 
cluded therefore  to  make  still  further  examination  ;  and  as  not- 
withstandmg  all  our  inquiries,  we  could  bear  of  no  spot  where 
there  could  be  the  slightest  hope  of  finding  the  object  of  our 
search,  unless  perhaps  at  Tell  es-S^eh,  we  determined  to  bend 
our  steps  that  way. — We  felt  ourselves  constrained  to  push  our 
researches  further,  becaiise  the  site  of  Eleutheropolis  could  not 
be  fixed  at  this  place,  without  making  it  identical  with  another 
ancient  city,  wliose  name  has  been  preserved  ;  an  identity  of 
which,  as  yet,  no  one  had  ever  dreamed. 

Indeed,  whatever  might  be  the  fact  in  regard  to  Eleuthero- 
polis, there  could  be  no  doubt  upon  our  minds,  that  in  Beit  Jib- 
rin was  to  be  recognised  tbo  Betogabra  of   Ptolemy  and  the 
'  See  also  at  Ma'In,  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  i95. 
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Peiitinger  Tables  and  tbe  Beigeberin,  (an  episcopal  city)  of  the 
ecclesiastical  Notitice  of  the  subsequent  centuries,'  This  place 
is  marked  in  the  said  Tables  at  sixteeu  Roman  miles  from  As- 
telon,  a  distance  considerably  too  small ;  since  from  the  construc- 
tion of  our  maps  it  appears,  that  the  actual  distance  cannot  be 
less  than  about  twenty  geographical  miles.'  An  early  legend  of 
the  life  of  Ananias  names  it  "  Betogahra  of  Eleutheropolis  ;" 
which,  however  the  phrase  may  be  regarded,  implies  at  least  that 
these  places  were  not  far  remote  from  each  other.'  Such  is  the 
amount  of  all  the  notices  respecting  the  ancient  city  under  this 
name,  down  to  the  time  of  the  crusades. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  the  crusaders  found  on  this  spot  an 
ancient  site  in  ruins,  called  by  the  Arabs  '  Bethgebrim  ; ' '  here 
they  built  up  again  a  fortress  upon  the  former  foundations,  to 
guard  against  the  ineuKiions  of  the  Muhammedans  from  Askelon. 
This  took  place  about  A,  D,  1134,  under  king  I"ulco.  WUliam 
of  Tyre  describes  the  fortress  as  having  impregnable  wallsj  with 
a  mound  and  bastions  and  other  advanced  worlts.  The  defence 
of  this  position  was  intrusted  to  the  knights  Hospitalers.  The 
Arabic  name  became  corrupted  among  the  crusaders  into  "  Gib- 
elin  ; "  and  they  and  the  Christian  writers  of  that  age,  held  the 
place  to  be  the  ancient  Beersheba.*  It  is  not  unfrequently  men- 
tioned by  Arabic  authors ;  who  write  the  name  almost  indiscrim- 
inately Beit  Jibrin  and  Beit  Jibril,  the  latter  signifying  the 
'  House  of  Gabriel  ; '"  and  tliey  speak  of  it  also  as  including  the 
surrounding  district.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  visited  the  spot,  and 
found  here  three  Jews.'  After  the  decisive  battle  of  Hattin  and 
the  capture  of  Askelon  by  Saladin,  in  A.  D.  1187,  the  fortress 
of  Beit  Jibrin  also  fell  into  Ms  power  ; '  but  it  seems  to  have  re- 

'  Ptolemy  BoiTOTiIftia.  Tnt.  Pent.  Be-  Krenzz.  H.  pp.  596,  616.  Brocnrdns  c.  10. 
toaabri.  See  Eeknd  Palffist.  pp.  461,  431,  p.  1S6.  Marin.  Sairat.  pp.  163,  165,  Adri- 
223,  63T.— Joeephnfl  mentions  a  large  vil-  choroins  p.  138.  Tat  lieforo  the  days  of 
lage  B^opis  (Betaris)  in  this  region,  which  tlie  latter  writer,  the  true  Beersbeba  Lad 
Rufinns  renA  Sf/yafipn  (Begabris)  in  his  been  visited  b;  several  travellers ;  see 
copy.  Reland  BiigMSts  that  this  may  have  abOTe,  Vol.  I.  p,  305.  G.  Vinisanf  seems 
been  the  same  place,  Tfliich  is  not  ira-  to  allude  to  the  chnrcb  of  Santa  Hanneh, 
probable ;  p.  636.     Joseph.  B.  J.  4.  8    1        when  he  speaks  of  "V  helm  (mean  ng  Gibe- 

'  It  would  seam  probable  that  an  X  may    ha)  as  being  near  the  i  alley  in  which  St 
have  been  dropped,  in  the  Feutinger  Ta      Anne  n  as  bom    see  in  Gale  s  Scriptores 
bles ;   the  original  reading  having  been     Hist«rue  Anghc  Tom   II  p  ""JS 
perhaps  XXVI  Roman  miles.  °  Edri-d  par   JaQbert  p    360      Ibn  el- 

=  Aeta  Sanotor.  Jan.  Tom.  II.  pp  618,  Wardi  m  Abulf  Tab  Syr  od  KShler  p. 
614.  170     See  especially  Schultens  Index  in 

'  "  Urbom   veterem    et   dirutam  Vit  Salad  art   Beit  ^jel^nmnn. — Still,  as 

Arabice  Bethgebrim;  "  Will.  Tyr.  14  32  the  mterohsjige  ot  /  and  n  is  not  unfre- 
This  writer  gives  it$  distance  from  Askelon  quent  in  Ai^bic  it  may  after  a31  be  a 
at  twelve  miles  i  meiuiiiig  apparently  Ital-  question  whether  JiSnn  mayiot  be  the 
ian  miles  of  60  to  the  degree ;  which  falls  ancient  Hebrew  form  meaning  perhaps 
short  even  of  the  ^iteen  Roman  miles  of  House  ot  Men  "  The  (rreek  form  Bawo- 
the  Peutinger  Tables.     See  Note  3,  above.     yciSpo  accords  better  with  this  supposition, 

<■  ■mil.  1>.  It.  23.     Jao.  de  Vilr.   36,         ^  Btnj.  of  Tudel.  p.  77. 
41.  pp.  1070,   1071.    Wilken  Geach.  der        '  Bobaed.  Vit.  Sal  p.  72. 
ii.  S60.  3IJl 
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verted  into  the  bands  of  tlie  Franfes,  perhaps  with  Askelon,  and 
is  mentioned  in  A.  D.  1192,  as  a  station  in  the  march  of  one 
part  of  king  Richard's  army  from  the  south  towards  Beit  Kliha.' 
In  A.  D.  1244,  it  was  captured  by  the  troops  of  Bihara.^  I  find 
no  further  notice  of  Beit  Jibrin  or  its  fortress,  excepting  in  Mari- 
nu8  Sanutus,  who  merely  copies  Wilham  of  Tyre  ;=  but  the  in- 
scription already  mentioned,  shows  that  it  continued  to  be  a 
place  of  strengli  even  under  the  later  Turldsh  dominion  ;  being 
kept  up  perhaps  in  order  to  hold  in  check  the  turbulent  spirits 
of  _the_  ancient  Arab  families  of  Sheikhs,  the  former  lords  of 
Beit  Jibiln  and  the  adjacent  territory.  Since  the  time  of  the 
crnsades,  I  am  not  aware  that  this  place  has  been  visited  by 
^ny  Frank  traveller  ;  unless  perhaps  by  Bi-eydenbach  and  Fabri 
in  A,  D.  1483,  on  their  way  from  Hebron  to  Gaza  ;  who  how- 
ever make  no  mention  of  Beit  Jibrin.* 

We  now  left  Beit  Jibrin  at  2|-  o'clock,  for  Tell  es-Safleh. 
A  man  from  Ramleh,  returning  from  Hebron,  fell  into  our  train, 
and  continued  with  us  ;  although  Tell  es-SSfieh  was  out  of  his 
direct  course.  The  way  led  at  first  down  the  same  broad  valley 
by  which  we  had  approached,  and  then  more  to  the  left.  In  half 
an  hour,  after  crossing  obliquely  the  low  western  slope,  we 
emerged  from  the  hills  upon  the  wide  roUing  plain  which  ex- 
tends to  the  sea  ;  it  is  here  not  very  fertile  nor  very  well  culti- 
vated ;  though  as  we  advanced,  we  found  much  of  it  covered 
with  a  crop  of  wheat.  At  4.10  we  passed  the  large  villt^  of 
Dhiferin,  to  which  name  our  guide  added  the  epithet  el-Bflra- 
dSn.  It  stands  on  the  left  slope  of  a  Wady,  which  I  suppose  to- 
be  that  coming  down  from  Beit  Jibrin,  and  here  sweeping  round 
towards  the  Wady  Simsim  in  the  plain.  Near  the  village  are 
excavations,  said  to  be  like  those  we  had  seen  at  Deir  Dubbin  ; 
but  being  in  a  low  situation,  the  water  of  a  smaU  Wady  is  in 
winter  turned  into  them,  and  they  are  used  as  cisterns. 

This  village  of  Dhikrin  is  mentioned  by  Tucher  of  Nurnberg 
in  A.  D.  1479.  He  travelled  from  Bethlehem  to  Gaza,  passing  hv 
St.  George  and  lodging  at  Thikrin  (Dhikrin),  where  ho  also 
speaks  of  cisterns.'  His  route  down  the  mountains  must  there- 
fore have  been  in  general  the  same  with  ours. 

_We  reached  Tell  es-Sdfieh  at  a  quarter  past  5  o'clock.     It  ia 

an  isolated  oblong  hill  or  ridge,  lying  from  north  to  south  in  the 

plain ;  the  highest  part  being  towards  the  south.     The  village 

lies  near  the  middle ;  lower  down.     We  pitched  our  tent  just 

'  Boliaed.  Vit.  SaL  p.  229.    Wilten  ibid.    haWted  village  in  this  qnarMr  ;  Vol.  IL  p. 

'  Ma^'"  i"  w;iv.„  n™       *  j   t>  „     ?^?'   P^JO"'?' P™f«sses_'o  h^™  fo-m^  the 


Mafcrizi  m  Wilken  Comment,  do  Ball,    fortress  (aot  the  name)  fonr  hoar. 

"  "    ^^^  -  -  -'  of  A^alon  on  tiia  road  from  Gaza  1 


'  De  Seer.  Fidel.  Cmc.  p.  105.  Yjfal  Correspondence  d'OrJent,  V.p.4i8. 

Volnej  heard  the  name,  as  of  an  in-         '  Eeissb.  dea  h.  Landes  p.  C77. 
Vol.  II.— 3*  ii.  361_363 
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a>)0VG  t]ie  village,  and  immediately  repaired  to  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  in  search  of  the  ruins  of  which  we  had  heen  told.  They 
proved  to  be  merely  the  indistinct  foundations  apparently  of  a 
castle  on  the  highest  part,  constructed  of  large  hewn  stones.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  hiU,  are  also  the  remains  of  a  terrace 
built  of  like  materials.  There  is  no  fountain  here  nor  in  the 
vicinity  ;  but  in  the  western  plain,  near  the  foot  of  the  hiU,  is  a 
well  of  living  water,  which  was  said  to  overflow  during  a  part  of 
the  year.  Upon  the  hiU  is  seen  a  solitary  palm  tree. — SSlieh  we 
were  told  is  the  name  of  a  ruin  m  the  plain  towards  the  northeast, 
and  this  is  its  TeU  or  hiH. 

The  bin  itself  is  not  high  ;  but  rises  suJHciently  above  the 
surrounding  country  to  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  some  hours  in 
every  direction,  especially  towards  the  north  and  west.  Here  it 
overlooks  the  plain,  which  extends  north  to  Kamleh  and  west  to 
Esdfld  (Ashdod),  The  tower  of  Eamlch  wae  distinctly  visible  ; 
the  distance  was  said  to  bo  fivo  hours.  Nearer  the  mountain,  in 
the  northeast,  we  could  also  distinguish  Latr6n  upon  a  conical 
hill, '  A  large  number  of  villages  and  sites  were  visible  on  every 
side,  with  many  of  which  we  had  already  become  acquainted  ; 
though  not  a  few  were  also  new.  They  are  recorded  in  the  note 
below.' 

The  people  of  the  village  flocked  around  us  with  kindness  ; 
and  at  evening  our  tent,  as  usual,  was  fiUed  with  visitors,  con- 
versing and  drinking  coffee.  The  Sheilth,  Muhammed  Sellim, 
was  a  young  fine  looking  man,  of  prepossessing  manners  and 
quite  intelligent.  He  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  'Azazeh,  the 
hereditary  lords  of  Beit  JibrJn  ;  but  they  having  taken  part  in 
the  rebellion  of  1834,  his  uncle  and  brother  were  beheaded,  and 
the  rest  of  tho  family  ordered  to  take  up  their  residence  in  thig 
place. 

We  here  came  again  in  contact  with  the  genuine  hospitality 
of  the  east.  The  Sheikh  sent  two  men  to  keep  watch  by  our 
tent  all  night ;  and  when  we  left  in  the  morning,  the  people  re- 

'  This  was  mcorrectly  reported  to  ns  at  12°  E.     el-KGeKneli  N.  36"  W.     el-Mea- 

llie  Idme   as  'Amwas  (NicopoHa] ;  and  so  mijeli  N.  ib'  W.     UstSs  N,  60°  W.     Tell 

stood  in  tLe  former  edition.    See  Vol.  m.  et-Tnnnua  N,  56°  W.    BerkHsiBli  S.  B3° 

See.  HI,  under  April  2Ttli,  1862.  W.— Among  these  places,   S^esla  miglit 

'  Wo  took  at  Tell  es-SSfieh  the  follow-  suggest  the  Ohesalon  of  Joah.  16,  10 ;  it  lies 

ing  hesriugs,  be^nnins  ei  the  sonth  and  noruiesst  of  Beth-shemesh.     Compare  the 

proceeding  towanls  tfia  left:  Dhihrln  S,  Chtalon  of  the  Onomastieoii. — ElMesn^- 

10°  E,    Sunta.  Hannefa  S.  W  E,    Kudiia  yeh  seems  to  be  the  MesmU  iDendoned  by 

S.  34°E.     DeirDubhanS.  60' E.     'AjjOr  Volnay  between  Knmleh  and  Gasa,  four 

S.  7S°E.    Jeb'ah  S.  77°  E.    TeU  Zika-  leagues  from  the  former;  Vol.  II.  p.  810. 

riya  S,  SB"  E,    Kefr  Zatariya  8.  87°  E.  In  that  ease,  the  Tell  of  which  the  same 

Beit  'Atib  N,  87°  E,     Kesla   N.  84°  E.  writer  epeaka,  a  league  east  of  Mesmlyeh, 

al-Kheishflm  N.  80°  E.     Delr  el-Hawa  N.  was  probably  Tell  et-Turmus ;  but  he  con- 

80°  E,     el-Bureij  N.    70°  E.     Sai'iih  N,  founds  it  iu  part  with  Tell  el-Hairy;  sea 

erE.    E^iatN.  64°E.    el-Mugh&ms  N.  under  May  2a. 
66°  E.    L&trto  N.  49°  E.    ei^Ramliih  N. 
ii.  363,  364 
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fused  to  receive  pay  for  the  articles  which  they  had  fiimiKhed  to 
us  ;  saying  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  do  so,  and  the  Sheith  would 
be  angry  and  beat  them  if  they  did.  They  were  simple-Jiearted 
and  bind ;  and  the  relusal  to  take  money,  seemed  to  be  the  un- 
affected and  conscientious  observance  of  ancient  national  custom. 
It  had  needed  but  a  short  survey  of  this  spot  to  convince  us, 
that  the  site  of  Eieutheropolis  never  could  have  been  at  Tell  es- 
Sfifieh.  One  of  the  places,  Zorah,  aaid  to  be  ten  Eoman  miles 
from  Eieutheropolis  on  the  way  to  Nieopolis,  ky  in  sight  before 
us  E.  N.  E.  upon  the  hiUs,  about  three  hours  distant ;  while  LS- 
tron,  which  lies  near  Nieopolis  was  distinctly  ^dsible  in  the  north- 
east not  more  than  an  hour  or  two  more  remote.  It  was  evident 
that  Zorah  and  Eeth-shemesh  could  never  have  been  said  to  lie 
near  the  road  from  TeU  es-SMeh  to  'Amwas,  and  especially  not 
at  the  distance  often  miles  on  that  road,  without  attributing  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  a  greater  absurdity  than  any  of  which  they 
have  yet  been  accused.  Indeed  Tell  es-SSfleh  lies  obviously 
quite  too  far  westward  within  the  plain,  to  accord  with  any  of 
the  ancient  accounts  respecting  Eieutheropolis.  Besides,  there 
was  nothing  here  to  mark  the  site  of  an  ancient  place  ;  which 
we  know  to  have  been  a  large  and  flourishing  city  so  late  as  the 
sixth  century. 

I  know  of  nothing  to  connect  .Tell  es-Saiieh  with  the  history 
of  the  Bible  or  of  the  early  centuries  ;  unless  perhaps  the  name 
may  have  some  relation  to  that  of  the  valley  of  Zephathah  near 
Maresha,  where  ting  Asa  defeated  the  hosts  of  Zerah  the  Ethi- 
opian.' Maresha,  as  wo  know,  was  near  Eieutheropolis ;  =  and 
the  vaUey,  as  well  as  the  Tell,  might  well  take  its  name  from  an 
adjacent  city.  It  may  perhaps  have  been  the  broad  Wady  com- 
ing down  from  Beit  Jibrin  towards  TeU  es-SSfieh. 

In  the  middle  ages  this  Tell  became  somewhat  celebrated  ; 
although,  as  we  had  with  us  no  history  of  the  crusades,  we  were 
not  aware' of  the  fk;t  at  the  time.  It  appears  that  about  A.  D. 
1138,  several  years  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  ancient  fortress  at 
Beit  Jibrin,  the  crusaders  under  king  Fulco  erected  upon  TeU 
es-S4fieh,  described  as  eight  Italian  miles  from  Asbelon,  another 
castle  as  a  further  check  upon  the  excursions  of  the  Muham- 
medans  from  that  city.^  It  was  built  of  hewn  stones  with  four 
towers ;  and  became  known  among  the  Franks  by  the  name  of 
Blanchegarde.'     It  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  Sala- 


'  2  Chron.  14, 10.  Kc.  IL  pp.  615,  616.     Ent  the  true  distance 

Enseb.  et  Hlerou.  OnomsEt  art.  Ma-  from  Aakalon  is  not  mncli  leas  than  eighl- 

tera,  MaitTurd.    Eeland  Pal.  p.  888.  eea  geograpHcal  miles  j  and  the  realing 

"  Ah  Aeoalona  oolo  distans  miliaribas  in  Willinm  of  Tyre  ought  probahly  to  be 

. .  .  nomen  Arahice  Tellemphi,  quod  apud  ocfodecem  iuEtead  of  octo. 

nosinterpretBturJ/oHSsiveCoiiijc/arus;"  '  Will.  Tyr,   15,  25.     Jac.  cle  Yitr.  41, 

Will.  Tyr.  15.  25.      Seo  Wilken  Geseh.  der  p.  1071.     The  Latin   name  of  tho  caalio 

!i.  3ei-SG6 
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din,  and  was  dismantled  by  him  in  A.  D.  1191 ; '  but  appears 
to  have  teen  built  up  again  by  king  Kiobard  of  England  the  very 
next  year.' 

Some  of  Richard's  romantic  adventures  are  related  as  occur- 
ring in  the  vicinity  of  this  caatle.  Once,  riding  out  in  this  quar- 
ter from  his  camp  near  Ramleh  in  search  of  adventures,  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  felling  into  the  hands  of  a  chosen  band  of  Turkish 
horsemen,  whom  Saladin  had  despatched  from  Askelon  to 
Blanchegarde.  At  another  time,  on  a  similar  excursion  hither 
from  Askelon,  he  had  an  affray  with  a  party  of  Saracens,  of 
whom  he  slew  three  and  took  five  prisoners.'  Afterwards,  this 
spot  is  mentioned  by  Bohaeddin  in  connection  with  the  march 
of  Richard's  array  to  Beit  Nilba ;  and  also  as  visited  by  Saladin, 
■who  then  proceeded  from  TcU  es-Safleh  to  ihe  place  called  es- 
SSfieh,  of  which  we  also  heard.'  From  that  time  until  the  pres- 
ent day,  although  Blanch^arde  maintains  its  place  in  the  his- 
tories of  the  crusades,  yet  Tell  es-S&fieh  appears  to  have  been 
lost  sight  of  by  all  writers  and  travellers.' 

Saturday,  May  19(A.  It  had  been  our  wish  and  plan,  if 
possible,  to  proceed  to  G-aza  by  way  of  Ashdod  and  Askelon. 
Finding  however  that  this  route  would  require  another  day, 
which  we  could  not  well  spare,  and  knowing  that  the  two  latter 
places  had  been  often  visited,  ye  gave  up  reluctantly  this  part 
of  our  plan,  and  took  the  direct  road  to  Gfaza.  Our  search  too 
after  Eleutheropolis  had  thus  far  produced  no  decisive  nor  satis- 
factory results  ;  and  we  determined,  after  visiting  Gfaza,  to  return 
again  to  the  region  of  Beit  Jibrln  on  our  way  to  Hebron. 

Leaving  TeU  es-SJtiieh  at  5^  o'clock,  we  descended  the  western 
side  of  the  hill  into  the  wide  plain.  The  morning  was  bright  and 
Lahny  ;  and  the  scene  was  enlivened  by  large  herds  of  cattle  and 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  going  forth  in  various  directions  to  pas- 
ture. Our  road  lay  obhquely  across  the  plain  on  a  general  course 
W,  S,  W.  ^S.  This  is  a  beautiful  and  fertile  tract  of  country ; 
for  a  time  almost  perfectly  level;  and  after  a  short  distance 
almost  without  a  stone.  The  soil  is  a  light  brown  loam.  The 
barley  harvest  was  now  mostly  over.     The  peasants  were  in  fuU 

■was  '  Alba  Specula,'  also  '  Allia  Custodia,'  —33,  pp.  388-390.     Wilken  I.  c.  pp.  457, 

iMd.    WiUtan  Gesoh.  der  Kr.   IV.  p.  426.  492. 

So  too 'Candida  CnEtoaia,'G.Tiiusauf  6.  •  Bohfteddin  Vit.  Salad,   p.    229,    231. 
48.  p.  398.  Also  a.  ViniaanS  L  c  6.  48,  p.  398.— SaB 
'  Ganfr.  Vbisanf,  Iter  Hieroaol.  Richar-  above,   p.    80,    Sclinltens  Indes   in  Vit. 
di  rejps,  in  Gale  Scriptores  Hist  Anglic  Salad,  art.  Tdl-Astaphia. 
Tom.  II,  lib.   1.  23,  p.  362.     Wilkeii  1.  c.  '  Penjonlat  supposes  he  foond  Elanolie- 
p,  426.  garda  (not  TeU  ea-Sflfieli)  atthevillagB  of 
'  Roger  do  Hov.  Annales  Anglic,  in  Sa-  Tasflr,  not  far  from  tie  aand-Mlls  of  Asks- 
TiHe  Sociptor.  Eer.  Angl.  foL  407.  B.     Wil-  Ion,  on  one  of  the  roada  from  Gaaa  to  Ta- 
ken 1.  e  p.  47T.  fa ;  Correspondence  d'Orient,  V.  p.  417. 
'  Gaufr.  Yin.  L  c,  4.  32,  p.  369 ;  6.  29 
ii.  366.  36T 
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activity  in  the  bogiiining  of  the  wheat  harvest ;  and  the  fields  full 
of  reapers,  and  the  thi-eshiag-floors  around  the  villages,  presented 
a  hvely  scene.  A  large  part  of  the  plain,  so  far  as  it  was  tilled, 
waa  covered  with  grain  already  ripe.  Some  tracts  were  sown 
with  Dhurah  (millet),  now  a  few  weelra  above  the  ground,  and 
yielding  a  delightful  refreshment  to  the  eye  by  its  beautiful  green. 
We  saw  one  field  of  cotton.  The  crops  were  good  ;  yet  hardly 
one  half  of  the  plain  waa  under  cultivation. 

At  6.05,  we  passed  Ba'lin,  a  small  village  on  the  left  a  short 
distance  from  the  road ;  and  near  by  it  was  Berkflsieh,  somewhat 
larger.  At  6.50,  we  came  to  Summeil,  a  considerable  vil%e  on 
an  elevation  in  the  plain.'  Here  is  a  large  pubhc  well  at  the 
foot  of  the  hiUock ;  it  measured  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
deep  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  eleven  feet  in  diameter ; 
the  walls  being  circular  and  composed  of  hewn  stones  of  good 
masonry.  Women  were  drawing  water  from  the  well  by  a  rope 
passmg  over  a  puUey,  which  they  hauled  up  by  running  off  with 
It  a  great  distance  mto  the  field,  in  the  manner  of  sailors  In 
the  village  itself  is  a  portion  of  an  ancient  waU  apparently  once 
belonging  to  a  castle,  built  of  lai^  squared  stones  uncemented 
resemblmg  in  a  degree  the  oldest  foundations  at  Beit  Jibrin.  At 
the  bottom  there  is  sloping  work  ;  and  along  one  side  is  a  long 
round  arch  or  vault,  which  however  is  probably  modern.  From 
here  Esdtid  (Aahdod)  was  pointed  out  to  ua,  upon  a  low  round 
Mnmence,  with  trees  thick  around  it  hke  a  wood,  probably  olives. 
The  distance  was  said  to  be  three  hours.'  Askelon  was  said 
al^o  to  be  only  three  hours  distant ;  but  was  probably  not  less 
than  tour  or  five  ;  the  Arabs  in  general  specifying  distances  by 
time  very  loosely.'  i       ^    o  j 

_'  In  our  Arabic  list  of  the  provinre  of  Gnza  Isrs  hnre  dnce  talieii  it  in  their  way     TI,. 

f^'i^W     "^T^-    ^"^"'  ■t?'"''^'  dtn.tioni,de«^bed^.tro«g;  tl  thick 

^5,^"?-     This  accords  with  the  ae-  waEs,  flanked -/itJi  tows,  wire  hnilt  on 

coQEt  of  Tuehw  ,n  A.  D.  1479,  n-ho  says  the  top  of  a  ridge  of  rock,  that  encircles 

itw^adependan<^ofthemoakiaHebron.  fte  (o™  and  termmat«a  at  esch  enTin 

He  Wver  »,9nndaretood  the  name,  and  thews.     The  ground  within  «nks  in  the 

.^Vol  X^?' ''^^f^"^^     ^''""'"  mimnBr    of   an%mpMtheatre.     Thedi^ 

infW    isir     '^^^^^^""^"^""S'"'  companion,  Mr  Smith,  passed  by  way  of 

il  ^rtd  ■        ^^^ll^'t.^^"""^  ''^  AskulSn  in  Feb.  1827,  and  describes  it  ae 

his  par^mAprU,  1819^     The  former  de-  one  of  the  mort  moumfnl  scenes  of  utter 

r^l       ^'t-V^JP   '^^l"   PP-    "^-'^^^  desolation  ho  had  ever  beheld.     In  A.  D. 

ISej ,  and  Itohnrdflon,  who  waa  with  Lord  1666,  Von  Troilo  found  it  partially  inhab- 

Behnore,  speaks  of  the  siw  of  die  town  as  ited ;  p.  35a-Aske!on  bears  a  L«,i«l 

U  TIm  ^i      "  ^'^l   i   '  ^,'*''  °^^  P^  •"  '*'«  ■''^'^  "f  ''^^  orusadea 

«;'A»  „;                    ^"^  t"  ^^  7"  '^^^ '  ^^  '"■'"S  ^^^"-^  «^es  dismantled  and 

BnattieplaoeBeemsnowtobeonlyanor-  re-fortified  in  flie   times  of  Saladin  and 

te-^lfit""    """i^r     ^"^    "^  ^''■"  Rioharf,  its  fortifieaMods  were  at  lenS 

Tmiloinl666;  p.  34?  utterly  destroyed  by  Sultan  Bibars  in  A. 

-i  ,  ^       ?«'•»»"„  ""d  bis  party  visited  I).  1270,  i^d  its  port  filled  up  with  stones 

■^=  vJr  TT       ^^^L  l^A^  '    Richardson's  thro>.n  into  the  .1^  for  fear  ^f  f^erT 

1  ravels,  11.  pp,   .302-204.     Other  travel-  tempts  on  the  part  of  Oia  crusaders.     See 
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While  we  were  tailing  the  bearings  given  in  the  note  below,' 
the  men  of  the  village  flocked  around  us,  and  seemed  much  inter- 
ested in  our  proceedings.  This  indeed  was  the  case  in  most  of 
the  villages.  The  people  in  general,  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
were  ready  to  give  us  information,  so  fer  as  they  could ;  and 
seemed  not  to  distrust  us.  Here  too  we  found  the  same  general 
impression,  that  our  object  was  to  collect  information  and  survey 
the  country,  preparatory  to  the  arrival  of  the  Franks  ;  and  here 
too  we  were  addressed  in  the  usual  phrase  :  "  Do  not  he  long." 
Indeed,  the  inhabitants  everywhere  appeared,  for  the  most  part, 
to  desire  that  the  ^Franks  should  send  a  force  among  them.  They 
were  formerly  tired  of  the  Turks ;  they  were  now  still  more 
heartily  tired  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  were  ready  to  welcome  any 
Frank  nation  which  should  come,  not  to  subdue,  (for  that  would 
not  be  necessary,)  but  to  take  possession  of  the  land. 

After  a  delay  of  thi-ee  quarters  of  an  hour  we  left  Summeil 
at  7.35.  In  about  half  an  hour  we  passed  Juseir  on  the  left,  the 
first  village  we  had  yet  seen  in  Palestine  not  bmlt  of  stone.  The 
materials  of  the  houses  are  here  uuburnt  bricks  ;  and  such  con- 
tinued to  be  the  case  all  the  way  to '  Gaza,  and  is  so  elsewhere 
throughout  the  plain.  The  bricks  are  formed  from  the  common 
loam  of  the  soil,  with  straw  intermixed  to  bind  the  mass  together, 
as  in  Egypt ;  they  are  of  very  large  size,  and  are  merely  dried 
in  the  sun.  Many  of  them,  newly  made,  were  laid  in  rows  along 
the  ground,  in  the  process  of  drying.  At  8.35,  the  similar  vil- 
lage of  Hatta  was  on  our  right.  In  Kfir^tiyeh,  a  village  to 
which  we  came  at  8.55,  is  a  ruined  tower  of  modern  date,  bmlt 
partly  of  similar  bricks ;  and  we  saw  also  a  few  ancient  columns 
lying  about.     Here  c[uite  a  number  of  places  were  in  sight.^ 

The  country  now  became  more  undulating ;  low  ridges  or 
swells  ran  from  south  to  north,  but  the  general  character  of  the 
soil  did  not  change.  Our  general  course  was  S.  W,  by  W,  The 
white  sand-hills  which  here  sMrt  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 

Ibn  Fenith  in  Reinaud'e  Estrdts,  eto.  p.  ihe  liorders  of  Aclielon  towards  (be  east ; 

62S.     Wak.  Gesch.  der  Kr.  VIL  p.  586.  Onomaat.   art   Asor.     This  accords  well 

'  At  SfiniDieil  we  obtained  the  follow-  witli  the  position  of  YSsur  a3  above  ;  but  if 

Ing  bearings  ;   Tell  ee-Sfifish   N.  60"  E.  it  ba  the  same,  we  have  liara  the  very  nn- 

EertflHeh  N.  70°  E.     Tel!  et-Tumins  K.  usual   change   from  the  Hebrew  guttural 

7°W.    Esdfld  N.  40°  W.  (?)    Bait  DMs  Heth(n)  to   the  Arahio  Ye  with  along 

S"  ^^"c^SX    Beit  'A^  N.   86°   W.  ,„j„ei.  The  Onomast.  iiicorreotlj  takes  this 

aitta  S,8*   W,    Juseir  S.80   W.    Ku-  village  for  one  of  the  Haaore  of  Joah.  16, 

rfttSyeh  8.  80°  W.     el-FfilOjj  S.  EF  W.  26,  in  the  south  of  Jndah.-Sa«afir  E«em^ 

ArSk  el-Menshiyeh  S.  tn  be  a  plnral  form  fof  the  Saphir  (Heb. 

These  places  -^  from  Kuriltiyeh  as  ,„j,^,  ^j.  j,,^  j   „  ^j,,^  E^^Uu,  and 

follows!  Tellea-SafiehN.eS   E,    el-Mea-  ,   ■  ''     ,       ,.  L         in    .u         v       i 

miyeh  N,  7°  W.    YMr  N,  12°  W.    el-  -^^"f^  P^  ^"^^^  El^theropoha  and 

Ku3t3neh  N,  1S°  W.    es-Sawdfir  N.  82°  Askelon ;  Onomast.  art.  Sa;.A*r.    Comp. 


_  ;,  l"'BO.     There 

E.— EnsobiuE  and  Jerome  mcntiou  a  Ha-    "re  three  Tillages  of  this  name,  near  each 
>c  ("Affiip  Aaor)  belonging  to  Jiidah  in     other. 


■Eddis  N.  88°  W.  el-Rlliyy  S.  31 
-EnsobiuE  and  J  .  - 

("Affiip  Aaor)  bi 

ii.  369;  370 
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began  soon  to  appear.  At  10^  o'clock,  upon  one  of  the  said 
sweUa,  Tell  ee-SMeh  tore  N.  61°  E.  while  the  TiUage  of  Bureir 
lay  before  us  S.  48°  W.  We  reached  the  latter  place  at  11.10; 
and  rested  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  under  the  shade  of 
a  spreading  tree. 

_  This  is  a  flourishing  village,  forming  a  sort  of  central  point 
m  the  plain.  There  is  a  large  pnblic  well,  at  which  camels  were 
drawing  water  by  means  of  a  Sakieh,  or  water-wheel  with  jare, 
as  in  Egypt ;'  the  first  machinery  we  had  yet  seen  in  Palestine. 
Flocks  and  herds  were  collected  around  the  well ;  the  troughs  for 
which  were  partly  laid  up  m  front  with  ancient  marble  columns. 
Here  were  also  several  pahn  trees ;  and  the  whole  scene  was 
animated  and  pleasing. 

Setting  off  from  Bureir  at  three  quarters  past  noon,  we  at 
first  took  a  wrong  road,  which  led  us  too  far  south  towards  the 
village  of  Huj.  The  direct  road  keeps  along  on  the  north  side 
of  the  broad  Wady  Simsim  already  mentioned,  near  which  Bu- 
reir lies,  on  a  general  course  W.  by  S.  passing  the  village  of 
Simaim  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  "Wady,  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  from  Bureir.  We  crossed  this  Wady  on  the  wrong 
road;  and  were  then  compelled  to  pick  our  way  through  the 
fields  to  the  Gaza  road,  leaving  the  village  of  Simsim  at  a  dis- 
tance on  the  right.  At  2.10,  we  passed  the  Httle  village  Nijid 
on  the  south  of  the  Wady  ;  here  the  peasants  were  winnowing 
barley  by  throwing  it  up  into  the  air  across  the  wmd,  with  a 
wooden  fork.  Ten  minutes  later  (at  2.20),  we  came  again  into 
the  G-aza  road,  having  lost  half  an  hour  by  our  detour.  This 
road  had  here  crossed  the  broad  Wady  very  obliquely,  and  now 
left  it  to  pass  over  low  swelling  hiUs.  The  valley  bends  more  to 
the  right ;  and  passing  by  Deir  Esneid,  empties  into  the  sea  at 
'AskaMn.  At  2.35,  the  village  of  Dimreh  was  on  our  right 
near  the  bend  of  the  valley. 

Our  course  still  continued  W.  by  S.  At  3.20  we  came  to  the 
village  Beit  Huniln  on  our  right  in  a  low  rich  tract  of  the  plain. 
Here  as  elsewhere  all  were  busy  with  the  wheat  harvest ;  the 
reapers  were  in  the  fields ;  donkeys  and  camels  were  moving 
homewards  with  their  high  loads  of  sheaves  ;  while  on  the 
threshing-fioors  near  the  village  I  counted  not  less  than  thirty 
gangs  of  cattle,  occupied  in  treading  out  the  grain,  with  many 
camels  and  donkeys  standing  idle  aroimd.  The  whole  village 
seemed  at  work,  and  presented  a  busy  scene, 

Not  far  beyond  this  village,  we  came  upon  the  immense 
ohve  groves  which  stretch  far  to  the  north  of  Gaza.  At  4 
o'clock  we  fell  into  the  T^fa  road,  at  the  fine  of  hills  which 
bounds  the  plain  west,  towards  the  coast.     The  road  here  crosses 

'  See  Note  II,  at  Hie  end  of  Vol.  I. 
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these  hills  at  a  low  spot  or  gap,  and  continues  along  tlieir  west- 
ern side,  on  a  course  southwest,  haTing  on  the  right  a  tract  of 
drifts  and  hills  of  white  sand,  extending  to  the  sea,  here  an  hour 
distant.  These  sands  seem  only  to  need  water  in  order  to  be- 
come fertile  ;  even  now  they  are  studded  with  trees  and  hushes 
like  hedges  ;  apparently  from  the  effect  of  the  raina  alone.  I"or 
the  whole  distance  from  the  gap  of  the  hills  to  Gaza,  the  road 
passes  through  a  vast  grove  of  olive  trees,  not  only  very  nume- 
rous, hut  also  lai^o  and  productive.  Many  of  them  areupon  the 
sands.  It  is  said  to  be  the  lai^est  olive  grove  in  Palestme.  We 
saw  but  a  single  one  moi-e  extensive,  and  that  was  near  Eeinlt. 
At  4|  o'clock  we  pitched  our  tent  among  these  trees,  ten  min- 
utes from  the  entrance  of  Gaza,  just  at  the  edge  of  the  gardens 
on  the  north  of  the  city. 

We  found  a  quarantine  guard  stationed  near  by,  to  prevent 
the  approach  of  persons  coming  from  Y^fa,  where  the  plague 
was  now  raging.  Aa  however  we  came  from  Jerusalem,  where 
its  prevalence  was  less  known,  no  objection  was  made  to  our 
passmg.  Our  servants  said  to  them  :  "  Suppose  a  party  from 
Y^fa  tell  you  they  come  from  Jerusalem  ;  what  then  ?  "  The 
reply  was :  "  That  is  no  concern  of  ours." 

The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  we  remained  encamped  ;  and 
enjoyed  a  quiet  day  of  rest. 

Monday,  May  21s(.  Our  Jerusalem  friend,  Abu  SelSmeh, 
had  furnished  us  with  a  letter  to  an  Arab  Greek  Christian  in 
Gaza,  named  Suleiman  el-Hashwy,  a  merchant  who  acts  in  some 
sort  aa  a  Frank  agent.  We  called  upon  him  this  morning,  and 
found  him  in  his  shop,  one  of  the  open  stalls  of  the  bazar  ; 
where,  like  his  neighbours,  he  was  sitting  cross-legged  upon  the 
sort  of  low  counter  in  front.  He  received  us  with  great  kind- 
ness ;  ordered  coffee ;  and  introduced  us  to  Ms  neighbours, 
many  of  whom  soon  gathered  around.  One  of  these  was  a  very 
intelligent  Mussulman,  who  seemed  quite  interested  in  seeing 
strangers  from  the  new  world,  and  made  many  inquiries  respect- 
ing America. 

After  the  conversation  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time, 
oar  new  Mussulman  friend,  to  our  great  surprise,  proposed  to 
take  us  into  the  neighbouring  mosk,  the  oldest  and  most  iinpor- 
tant  one  of  the  city,  anciently  a  Christian  church.  Tradition, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  ascribes  it  to  Helena,  and  regards  it  as 
having  been  dedicated  to  Bt.  John  the  Baptist.'  Wo  were  not 
slow  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  went  with  him  ;  pulling  off 
our  shoes  at  the  door,  and  walldng  in  our  stockings  over  the 
mats  with  which  the  stone  floor  is  covered.     The  three  parallel 

'  It  possibly  dates  from  the  begiuiiing  of  tlie  fifti  eeiitury,  na  wB  shall  afterwariJa 
have  occadon  to  see ;  p.  43. 
ii.  372,  3T3 
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aisles  of  the  ancient  church  remain,  as  well  as  the  cclujins  with 
Oonnfhian  capitals  which  divide  them.  The  middle  one  is 
higto  than  the  other  two,  and  has  a  second  tow  of  columns  on 
each  side  ahove.  The  length  of  the  huilding  is  atoirt  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet ;  not  ineluding  the  recess  of  the  altar  on  the 
Bonth,  which  la  about  twenty  feet  more.  On  the  west  side,  the 
Jauehms  have  added  another  low  aisle  in  an  inferior  etvle  of  ar- 
chitecture. 

We  returned  to  the  shop  of  SnleimSn,  who  now  took  charge 
ot  my  Icttere,  m  order  to  forward  them  by  the  Pasha's  poht  to 
Cairo  and  Alexandria.     This  he  punctually  accompMshed      We 
thought  It  best  also  to  take  here  a  Tediiruh  (passport)   foi  He- 
bron, m  order  to  be  able  to  show  that  we  had  come  from  Saza 
aiid  not  from  Jemsnlem,  in  case  of  any  quarantine  regulations 
St  H*""   "gamst   the  latter   city.     The  governor   of  Gaza, 
BheiHi  Ma  Id  we  learned,  was  absent  at  or  near  Hebron,  (where 
we  afterwards  met  km,)  collecting  arms  from  the  peasantry  • 
who,  although  once  disarmed,  had  been  fighting  among  them- 
selves.    We  therefore  waited  upon  his  secretaij,  accompanied 
by  a  man  sent  hy  SuleimSn  ;  and  found  him  in  a  dhty  room 
with  bare  stone  walls,  surrounded  by  six  writers      He  was  an 
elderly  man  mth  a  good  face  and  bright  eye.     On  learning  that 
W8  likewise  thought  of  visiting  Wady  Musa,  he  asked  if  we 
would  have  the  Tezkirah  made  out  for  that  place  also  ?     Hot 
supposing  that  this  could  be  of  the  slightest  importance,  we 
said  that  one  for  Hebron  would  be  sufficient ;  and  he  ordered  it 
to  be  made  out  accordingly.     We  afterwards  had  occasion  to  re- 
gret our  decision,  or  rather  the  want  of  mformation  which  led 
to  It ;  for  we  found  at  a  later  period,  that  the  region  of  Wady 
MOsa  waa  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Sheikh  8a'id  ■ 
and  his  lezkirah  would  have  commanded  a  more  impKcit  obe>- 
dience  from  the  Arabs  of  that  nuartor,  than  the  Finuin  of  Mu 
hammed  Aly  hunself 

While  the  Tezkirah  was  maldng  out,  we  walked  around  the 
city,  and  spent  m  aU  several  hours  in  examinhig  its  various  parts. 
Ihe  results  oi  our  observation  and  inquiries  may  be  summaray 
given  as  follows.  ^ 

Gaza  in  Arabic  Ghdzzeh,  is  situated  on  a  low  round  hih  of 
considerable  extent,  not  elevated  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet 

clous  of  the  city  ;  although  only  the  southern  half  is  now  covered 
w^th  houses.  Most  of  these  are  of  stone,  and  espeeiahyall  such 
as  belong  to  the  government.     But  the  greater  part  of  the  mod- 

stretching  far  out  on  the  eastern  and  northern  sides.     These  snb- 

tirb.  appear  to  be  thickly  populated  ;  the  houses  are  numerous 

^'^■"■-^  II.  3rM75 
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and  wholly  tuilt  of  nrad  i.r  unliumt  liricka,  like  the  villages  we 
had  passed  on  the  great  plain.' 

The  ancient  city  of  Gaza,  renowned  as  'the  strong,'  lay  ob- 
■viously  chiefly  on  the  hill.  The  present  town  haa  no  gates, 
being  like  an  open  vOlage  ;  yet  the  places  of  the  former  ones 
remain,  and  are  pointed  ont  around  the  hill.  One  of  these,  at 
the  foot  of  the  slope  on  the  southeast,  is  shown  as  the  gate  whose 
doors  and  bars  wei-o  carried  off  by  Samson  ;  and  just  by  it  is  a 
Mukam  in  his  honour,  which  the  Muslims  pretend  is  also  his 
tomb.  Towards  the  bouth  is  another  spot  called  Bab  ed-Dan"n, 
a  name  probably  derived  from  the  fortress  Ddi-on  celebrated  in 
the  time  of  the  crusades.'  Indeed,  aU  ve&t%es  of  the  ancient 
walls  and  ancient  strength  of  Gaza  have  disappeared  ;  and 
nothing  remains  to  mark  its  former  extent,  except  the  bounds 
of  the  hill  itself  on  which  it  stood.  Even  the  tiaees  of  its  for- 
mer existence,  its  vestiges  of  antiquity,  are  very  rare  ;  consist- 
ing of  occa^ionaJ  columns  of  marble  or  giay  granite,  scattered 
in  the  streets  and  gardens,  or  used  as  thresholds  at  the  gates 
and  doors  of  houses,  or  laid  upon  the  front  of  watering-tioughs. 
One  fine  Corinthian  capital  of  white  maihle,  Hes  inverted  m  the 
middle  of  a  street  running  from  north  to  south  along  the  eastern 
foot  of  the  hill 

Gaza  is  said  to  be  an  hour  distant  from  the  sea  ;  which_  is 
not  here  visible.^  Between  the  city  and  the  shore,  are  the  hills 
and  tracts  of  sand  already  mentioned,  on  which  are  scattered  a 
few  trees  and  hedges.  Around  the  city  on  the  south,  east,  and 
north,  are  numerous  gardens  hedged  with  prickly  pear,  which 
forms  an  impenetrable  barrier.     The  soil  of  these  gardens  is  ex- 

'  So  far  as  I  know,  the  gBograpMoal  po-  ont  success  in  A.  D.  1170 ;  ihoagli  it  M 

silion  of  Gsaii  haa  never  Leen  determined  into  his  hands,  imd  whs  cnlai-ged  by  him, 

hy  astronomical  observniJon ;  nor  indeed  after  the  eaptnre  of  Askelon ;  Will.  Tjr. 

in  imy  way,  except  by  Jacotin  dnring  the  1.  c.    Bohaed.  Vit   Salad,  p.  72,    Wilkeii 

march  of  tho  French  army  in  1799.    The  Gescb,  der  Er.  ni.ii.  wl86, 138.     King 

relative  posi^on  of  Gaza  in  respect  to  Yn-  Itiohord  took  it  after   a  ehort  siege,  aJid 

fa  on  his  map,  is  the  test,  and  indeed  the  destroyed  it  A,  D.  1192  ;  Gaufr.  Tmiaanf 

only  awairaimalJon  which  we  have.    The  5,  39,  in  Gale  Seriptor.  Hist.  AngL  Tom. 

po^don    of    Y6fa    bemg    corrected    ao-  H.  p.  303,  3113.     Wilfeeii  ib.  IV.  pp._  iB8- 

cordmg  to  flia  more  accurate  obwrvations  fiOO,  637.    Wilken  suggests  that  this  fmr- 

of  Gauttier  and  Hell,  rives  therefbie  for  ireas   may  liave  been  at  Khfln  Yflnas ; 

that  of  Gaza,  Lat.  31°  B7'  30"  N      Long  which  is  four  hoora  with  camels  Ironi  Gaaa ; 

34°   27'   34"  E.  from  Greenwich      See  ib.  III.  iL  p.  186.    Ah  Bey's  Travels  U. 

Berghaus'  Memoir  in  seiner  harte  von  p.  206.— The  name  Dflron  is  probably  the 

Sjrien,  pp.  25,  26.  Hebrew  Bi"i^  '  the  sonth,'  wbioh  Eusebins 

"  The  fortress  DarSn,  Lat.  Damin,  was  ,m(|  Jerome  apply  as  a  proper  name,  Da- 

biult  by  king  Amalrioh  on  the  nnns  of  xoaia,  to  the  sontliweat  part  of  Palestine  ; 

a  Greek  convent  of  the  ■Jiinie  name   di^  Onomast  art.  Cferara,  Sieetech.  ate. 

Boribedaa  fonr(Italiaii)milas  sooth  of  Gaia,  s  Arrian  gives  the  distance  from  the  ees 

and   five  furhmgs   from   the   sea      Will  ^t  20  stadia ;  Exped.  Alex.  2,  26,     AbiU- 

l^r.  20.  20.     Marinas  Sanntus  gives  the  fg^  describes  tlie   sandhills  in  the  same 

distance  from  Gaia  at  fifteen  miles;  pp.  manner;  Tal).  Syi-.  p.  77.  ed. Kfihler. 
£6,  246.    It  was  stormed  by  Saladln  with- 
ii.  375,  376 
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ccedingly  rich  and  productive.  Apricots  and  mulbepries  were 
already  ripe  ;  _the  former  doKcioua  and  abundant.  Many  palm 
trees  are  scattered  around  the  city,  though  they  form  no  grove 
as  in  Egypt ;  while  beyond  the  gardens,  towards  the  north,  lies 
the  extensive  olive  grove  through  which  we  had  passed.  There 
are  two  pools  of  water,  one  on  the  north  and  the  other  south  of 
the  city;  but  they  seemed  to  contain  merely  stagnant  rain 
water,  o?  which  no  use  was  made.  The  public  cemeteries  lie 
straggling  and  scattered  in  aU  directions,  mingling  with  the 
houses  on  the  hiR  and  along  the  roads  m  the  plain.— Towards 
the  east  the  view  is  shut  in  by  the  line  of  hiUa  we  had  crossed. 
The  highest  point  is  a  partially  isolated  hill  southeast  of  the 
city  about  half  an  hour  distant.  On  it  is  a  Mukam  or  Wely 
called  el-Muntar.  The  Christians  pretend  that  it  was  once  the 
residence  of  a  bishop,^ 

The  population  of  Gaza  has  usually  been  rated  as  much  too 
low,  asthat  of  Jerusalem  has  been  over-estimated.  Travellers 
have  given  different  judgments,  usuaiiy  from  two  thousand  to 
five  thousand  souls.*  The  number  of  inhabitants  has  probably 
mcreased  of  late  years.  From  information  given  us  by  both 
Christians  and  Mussulmans,  it  appears,  that  the  city  now  con- 
tains nearly  four  thousand  taxable  Muhamraedans,  and  one  hun- 
dred Christians.  This  indicates  a  population  of  not  less  than 
^teen  or  perhaps  sizteen  thousand  soula,  and  makes  Gaza  larger 
than  Jerusalem  ;  a  fact  which  is  also  confirmed  by  its  greater 
extent  of  crowded  dweUings.  There  were  said  to  be  fifty-seven 
resident  Christian  families  ;  but  their  number  is  increased  by 
transient  sojourners. 

We  heai-d  nothing  of  the  port  of  Gaza,  the  ancient  Ma- 
juma ;'  nor  did  we  learn  whether  it  ia  now  visited  by  vessels. 
Gaza  itself  h^  no  more  the  appearance  of  a  maritime  city  than 
Jerusalem.  Yet  it  certainly  might  be  a  place  of  considerable 
commerce.  The  fertile  soil  produces,  in  abundance,  grains  and 
fruits  of  every  kind  and  of  the  finest  quality.  Volney  speaks 
here  of  manufactures  of  soap,  and  also  of  cotton  for  the  supply 
of  the  neighbouring  Bedawin.''      The  position  of  Gaza  on  the 

_ '  Jaootm's  mnp,  ecqiied  also  by  Berghaua,  ardson  mates  thia  hill  W  bo  "a  loftv  nro- 

givea  to  this  eminence  the  name  of  '  Sam-  moutory  of  the  moUDtains  of  Hebron  I  " 

eon  8  mount,'  as  being  the  hiU  before  (Heb.  Vol  U.  p.  198. 

tomirds)  Hebron,  to  which  he  carried  off  '  Volney  2000  ^  U.  p.  813.    Kohardaon 

thodoorsof  the  gateof  Gam;  Judg:  16,  2000  to  8000;  11.  p.  199,     Fisk  6000- 

;■      n         ^     ^''*"  tradition  and  some  Eaumer's  Palast  p.  176.— Pomoulat  comes 

^Yellera;  Qu^smins  II.  p.  926.     San-  nearer  the  truth,  when   he  eidmates  tlie 

dys  p.    117.     Bilsohmg  Th.  XI.  S.   i31.  popukHon  at  tea  or  eleven  thousand  souls ; 

Raumer  Pal    p.    174,   ed.    8.     There   is  Corresp.  d'Orient  V.  p.  899. 

notliiiig   improbable   in    the   suppoaition ;  =  Eehind  Paisst.  p.  791. 

but  the  people  of  Gaza  know  of  ao  suiih  '  Voyage  II.  p.  313, 
name,  and  have  no  such  tradition.— Rich- 

iL  376-378 
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route  of  the  great  caravans,  which  in  all  ages  have  passed  he- 
twecn  Egypt  and  Syria,  is  favourable  to  its  commerce  and  pros- 
perity ;  both  as  affording  a  means  of  constant  communication 
with  both  countries,  and  also  from  the  opportunity  of  furnishing 
supplies  to  the  caravans  in  passing.  Those  travelling  towards 
Egypt,  naturally  lay  in  here  a  stock  of  provisions  and  necessaries 
for  the  desert ;  while  those  coming  from  Egypt,  arrive  at  Gaza 
exhausted,  and  must  of  course  supply  themselves  anew.  The 
inhabitants  of  Ma'^n  likewise,  on  the  cast  of  Wady  el-'Arabah, 
about  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Syrian  Haj  to  and  from 
Mecca,  buy  up  provisions  of  all  kinds  at  Gaza  and  Hebron,  and 
sell  them  at  a  great  profit  to  thepilgrims.'  The  bazars  in  Gaza 
seemed  well  supplied  with  wares  ;  far  better  indeed  than  those 
of  Jerusalem, 

Gaza  is  among  the  earliest  of  the  Canaanitish  cities  men- 
tioned in  the  old  Testament ;'  and  became  afterwards  celebrated 
as  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  five  lords  of  the  Philistines. 
Joshua  extended  his  conquests  to  Gaza,  but  did  not  vanquish 
this  remarkable  people  ;'  and  although  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to 
whose  lot  it  fell,  subdued  the  city,  yet  they  appear  to  have  held 
it  but  a  short  time  ;  and  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  soon  not 
only  regained  possession  of  their  own  territory,  but  also  increased 
in  strength,  and  at  length  extended  their  jurisdiction  in  turn  over 
the  Israelites.*  After  forty  years  of  oppression,  Samson  ap- 
peared as  the  champion  and  avenger  of  his  people  ;  and  Gaza 
becomes, renowned  as  the  scene  of  his  later  deeds  and  of  his  fall. 
Here  too  he  drew  down  upon  himself  and  the  assembled  multi- 
tude the  temple  of  Dagon  ;  so  that  "  the  dead  which  he  slew  at 
his  death,  were  more  tharf  they  which  he  slew  in  his  life."* 
After  continual  wars  imder  the  Judges  and  with  Saul  and 
David,  the  Philistines  appear  to  have  been  subdued  by  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  Gaza  became  the  border  of  Solomon's  kingdom  on 
this  side."  Yet  they  gave  trouble  to  the  following  Jewish  kings  ; 
and  Hezekiah  at  length  smote  them  unto  the  borders  of  Gaza.' 

The  situation  of  Gaza  on  the  great  route  of  the  military  ex- 
peditions, which  the  monarchs  of  Egypt,  and  those  of  Syria  and 
the  east,  afterwards  undertook  against  the  dominions  of  each 
other,  necessarily  exposed  it  to  the  calamities  of  war  and  to  fre- 
quent change  of  masters.  To  the  Egyptians,  Gaza  '  the  strong,' 
was  the  key  of  Palestine  and  Syria ;  and  no  conqueror  coidd 

'  BnrokliArdt  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  436.  '  Judg.  1,  18.    3,  3.    13,  1. 

Vobey  n.  pp.   31i,  316 The   caravan  '  Judg.  c  16. 

route  between  Ma'an  and  Gaza  pa.sse8  naac  •  1  Sam.  o.  4-0.    14,  53.   31,  1  sq.    2 

Wady  Mfi9a,and  Etrikas  the  fountain  el-  Sam.S.lTsq.    8,  I.    ai,lS&3.  IK.4,04. 

Weibehinthe'Arabah.  ^  2  Chr.  21,  16.   26,6.    28,  18.   2  K. 

'  Ge.i.  10,  19.  18,  8. 

■  Josh.  10,41,    II,  23.     13,  3. 
ii.  378,  379 
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well  pass  by,  until  this  city  had  submitted  to  liia  power.  Thus 
one  of  the  Pharaohs  (probably  Kecho)  subdued  it  in  the  time 
of  Jeremiah  ;  and  Cambyses,  during  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  is 
reported  to  have  deposited  here  his  treasures.'  Gi-aza  opposed 
itself  for  five  months  to  the  progress  of  Alexander  the  Gfreat ; 
but  was  finally  taken  by  storm,  its  brave  defenders  slaughtered 
at  their  posts,  their  wives  and  children  sold  as  slaves,  and  the 
city  repeopled  with  inhabitants  drawn  from  the  surEOunding 
country.'  During  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  Gaza  continued 
to  be  a  place  of  strength  ;  it  was  fortified  by  the  Syrian  Bac- 
ehides,  its  suburbs  burned  by  Jonathan,  and  the  city  itself  cap- 
tured by  Simon.'  Alexander  Jann^us  at  length  destroyed  Gaza 
about  96  B.  0.  after  a  siege  of  a  year;  but  it  was  again  rebuilt 
with  other  cities  by  the  Eoman  general  Gabmius.^  Augustus 
gave  it  to  Herod  ;  and  after  bis  death  it  was  assigned  to  Syria.' 
Aboi^  A.  D.  65,  during  the  government  of  the  procurator  Ges- 
sius  Flonis,  Gaza  with  other  cities  was  again  laid  in  ruins  by  the 
rebeUious  Jews.'  Yet  this  destruction  was  probably  partial,  and 
couJd  have  been  but  temporary  ;  for  there  exist  coins  of  Gaaa 
struck  m  honour  of  Titus,  Adrian,  and  the  following  emperors  ; 
which  show  at  least  that  the  city  was  still  a  place  of  impor- 
tance, veiy  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.'' 

From  these  details  it  seems  to  follow,  that  the  expression  in 
the  book  of  Acts,'  which  might  at  first  appear  to  imply  that 
Gaza  was  then  "  desert,"  is  more  probably  to  be  referred  to  the 
particular  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  on  which  the  Evangelist 
was  to  find  the  eunuch,  viz.  the  southern  road  leading  from  Eleu- 
theropolis  to  Gaza  through  the  "desert,"  or  region  without 
villages,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day.' 
_  A  Christian  church  appears  to  have  been  early  planted  at  Gaza ; 
its  bishop  Silvanus  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  as  a  martyr  under 
Diocletian  about  A.  D.  285 ;  and  among  the  names  of  other  bish- 
ops enumerated,  not  less  than  six  are  found  in  the  subscriptions 
of  councils,  as  late  as  to  that  of  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  536.'"     Yet 

[  t^--*V'     ^^^P- ■"£*  ^- ,"■ ,  '=  ='=»  contraai^'ted  by  die  facts  which  fol- 

Aman  Exp.  Alex.  3.  28,  iiai  isiaaeoy  loH-  in  the  text. 

vdvra  almtv  ixaxiiuvo',  &s  'tiiarroi  M~  '  1  Mace.  9,  62.    II,  61    62     13  48  aq 

XaijtTB'-TnaoiWm.iYwautMif^.riipaW-  Joe.  Ant  13.  B.  6.     Comp.  1  Mace.  14  7." 

SiD-w   aar«,    kKi^mSpof    t^  WAu-   !i  15,  28.  IS,  I. 

ttH-owtffDi   ^«  rSr  irspio/™^,  UpriTO  So-b  '  JoEeph.  Ant.  13.  13.  8.     ib.  li.  5.  8. 

^f.oi5p(o   is  riv  r6Kfiioi/.     Strabo  indeed  '  IbiJ,  15   7.  3.     ib   17   11   4 

says  that  GaiB,  was  deetrojed  by  Alesan-  '  Joseph.  B.  J.  2.  18.  I,  'AySKSiya  koJ 

der,    and   remaned  desolate;    16.   2.  30,  TdC^  k^4^kc-.^ov 

Mofo.  Wts  7e^o^.*'H,    KaT.o™r>i/«7   «"  '  MionnM  Desor.  de  MMaillea  Ant!q.  Y. 

OTA  AM^irSpou,  ltd  lOyama  !pr,nav.    Bat  p.  63G  sq.     Relaiid  Palffist.  pp.  788,  797 

this  is   oontiadicted  by  the  espress  Ian-  '  Acts  8  36                         ri-          > 

guage   of  Arrian;^  nor  do  other  wrltars  »  See  mom  in  Note  XXXH,  end  of  the 

wbo  describe  tne  siege,  monUoa  any  such  volume 

deBfruetion  ;  e.  g.  (^  Curt  4.  6.    Plutateh  "  Lnsebius  Hist.  Eccle'i.  8. 13.  Je  Moi- 
JUex.  c.  26.     Joseph.  Ant.  11.  8,  3,  i.     It 

T"'--"--^*  ii,   379-381 
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the  city  still  retained  in  a  great  degree  its  devotion  to  idolatiy ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  not  less  than  eight 
public  temples  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  heathen  goda,  still 
existed  there.'  Among  these  the  most  celebrated  was  a  temple 
of  Mamion,  the  Cretan  Jupiter.  By  the  influence  of  Eudoxia, 
wife  of  the  emperor  Arcadius,  the  bishop  Porphyrins  was  in- 
vested with  authority  to  demolish  these  temples  ;  and  was  fur- 
nished with  means  to  erect  a  Christian  church,  which  was  dedi- 
cated in  A.  D.  406  and  named  after  the  empress.^  This  may 
probably  have  been  the  gi-eat  church  now  converted  into  a  mosk, 
which  we  visited. — ^Euaebius  and  Jerome  speak  of  Gaza  in  their 
day  as  an  important  city.'  About  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  seventh,  Gaza  was  visited  by  Antoninus 
Martyr,  who  describes  it  aa  "  splendid  and  delicious  ; "  and  its  in- 
habitants as  "  noble,  liberal,  and  friendly  to  strai^rs."* 

Such  was  Christian  Gaza.  In  A.  D.  634  it  fell  mto  the 
hands  of  the  generals  of  Abu  Eekr,  the  first  Muhammedan 
Khalif,  after  a  decisive  battle  with  the  Boman  armies  ;  but  the 
Khalif  died  before  the  tidings  of  the  victory  could  reach  him.= 
"From  this  time  we  hear  little  more  of  Gaza,  except  aa  the  birth- 
place of  esh-Shafi'y  the  founder  of  a  Muhammedan  sect,'  until 
the  time  of  the  crusades.  In  A.  D.  796  it  was  laid  waste  dur- 
ing a  civil  war  among  the  Arab  tribes.'  During  the  many 
wars  between  the  Muhammedan  rulers  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
which  preceded  the  crusades,  Gaza  appears  to  have  suffered 
greatly,  if  indeed  it  had  recovered  from  the  former  blow.  The 
cmsadera  found  it  deserted,  and  its  ruins  spread  out  over  the  hUl 
and  the  adjacent  plain,  like  the  city  of  the  present  day.'  Here  in 
A.  D.  1152  they  erected  a  fortress,  occupying  a  portion  of  the 
hill,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  approach  to  Aekelon  from  the  south  ; 
the  defence  of  this  castle  was  entrusted  to  the  knights  Tem- 
plara,"  The  dwelhngs  of  the  city  became  again  inhabited  ;  but 
in  A.  D.  1170  the  place  was  sacked  by  the  troops  of  Saladin, 
who  however  did  not  get  possession  of  the  citadel.'"     Yet  after 

tjrib.  Palffist.   0.   13.     Le    Quien    Orians  honestiBsiim,omiii  liberaHtatedaoori,  sma- 

Chr.  ni.  p.  603  eq,    RelandPal.  p.  795  sq.  tores  peregrinorum." 

'  Mace  Diaconi  Vit.  Porphyrii,  in  Acta  '  Kotychu  Annales  H.  p.  260  sq. 

Sanotor.   Fell  Tom.  IIL  p.  655.    -Relaad  °  Abulfedie  Tab.  Sjr.  p.  77.     D'Herbe- 

PaL  p  793  lot  Biblioth.  OrieaL  art.  G<asah.     Roland 

'  Miro.Dkcon.l.o.p.6Besq.   La  Qnien  Pal.  p.  T!t3. 

Orieaa   Clir.   HI    pp.  818,  614.     Eeland  '  See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  391. 

Pal.  pp-  ^33,  79*..    Jerome  also  mentions  '  Will.  Tyr,  17.  13,  "  Gaia  nrbs  anti- 

tbe  destrnotion  of  tJie  temple  of  Mamion  qnissuna  ab  Ascnlooa  dacem  diatansmaia- 

in  his  day  and  apeuJta  as  if  the  ehuroli  ribua,  dinita  et  habitataribua  carens  .... 

■waa  ere  ted  on  ita  b  te     Comm    in  Tsa.  a  ti  i     oolle  aliqna  tulum  edilo,  magmini 


Wilkeii  \.  c.  p.  138. 
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the  fatal  battle  of  Hattin  in  A.  D.  1187,  and  the  surrender  of 
Askelon  to  Saladin,  G-asa  also  passed  into  his  hands.'  It  ap- 
pears also  to  have  opened  its  gates  to  Eichard  for  a  short  time  f 
but  it  must  soon  have  reverted  to  the  Muhammedans.  It  is 
afterwards  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  cmsadea,  only  as  the 
scene  of  two  battles  lost  by  the  Franks  in  A.  D.  1239  and 
1244.^ 

According  to  Brocardus,  it  was  in  hia  day  commonly  called 
Gazara;  *  and  it  is  also  mentioned  by  this  name  as  late  as  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  At  that  time  the  pilgrims  were 
accustomed  to  travel  from  Jerusalem  to'  Mount  Sinai  by  way  of 
Gaza  ;  where  they  laid  in  their  stores  for  the  desert.^  Fabd  in 
1483  describes  the  city  as  populous,  with  many  Jews  and  Ciuis- 
tians  as  in  Jerusalem,  and  an  abundance  of  provisions,  cheap  in 
price  and  excellent  in  c[uality.' 


Our  visit  to  Gaza  was  rather  an  episode  in  our  journey,  than 
the  result  of  any  definite  plan  of  inquiry  and  observation.  We 
did  not  anticipate  here  much  new  information  ;  and  were  there- 
fore not  disappointed.  We  made  minute  and  particular  inc[uiriea 
after  several  places,  which  appear  to  have  lain  towards  the  south 
and  southeast  of  Gaza,  such  as  Lachisb,  Ziklag,  G-erar,  and 
others  ;  but  could  hear  or  find  no  vestige  of  them.  We  after- 
wards repeated  the  same  inquiries  among  the  Arabs  of  the  plain, 
but  with  no  better  success.  Of  G-erar,  or  a  name  answering  to  it, 
some  of  the  Christians  of  Gaza  thought  they  had  heai-d  in  the 
south  ;  but  the  people  of  the  country  knew  nothing  of  it. 

According  to  the  ancient  accounts,  Gerar  lay  in  or  near  a 
vaUey/  which  would  seem  to  be  no  other  than  the  great  Wady 
Sheri'ah  or  one  of  its  branches.  This  Wady,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  said  to  receive  Wady  es-Seba'  which  comes  down  from 
Beersheba  ;'  and  we  know  that  G-erar  was  near  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,  and  Isaac  went  up  from  it  directly  to  Beersheba, 
which  was  not  far  distant."  The  name  continued  to  exist,  (per- 
haps as  a  matter  of  tradition,)  for  several  centuries  after  the 
Christian  era.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  twenty-five  Roman 
miles  from  Eleutheropolis  towards  the  south  ;  and  ^ 


■  Bohaeddia  Tii.  Saladiji.  p.  72.  Fabri   1483 ;   Eeisak  des  b.  laades  pp. 

'  Gaofr.   Vinisauf    in    Gale    Scripfor.  678,  187,  28i»-291. 

Hist.  AngL  II.  Lib.  V.  40.  p.  394.    Comp.  •  Keisab.  p.  291,     SoBelon  aiont  1548, 

V,  13.  p.  382.    Wilken.  ibid.  IV.  pp.  477,  Oba.  p.  310 :  aad  Helffricli  in  A.  D.  1565  : 

60S.  Eeissb.  p.  722. 

'  Wilten  ib,  VI.  pp.  588  sq.  642.  ■■  Gen.  26,  17. 

*  Bfocacd.  0.  10,  p.  186.    This  ia  an  'See  above,  Vol.  I,  p.  204. 

""-I'-t    Greek   form ;    Joseph.  Antiq.  7.  '  Gen.    26,    1,  20.  23,  36-33,     Como, 

ih.  13   fi.  fi  on   1                                                                ' 
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lates,  that  a  large  and  celebrated  monastery  stood  there,  adjacent 
to  a  winter  torrent.'  The  abbot  Silvanus  resided  there  near  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century ;  and  the  name  of  Marcian,  as  bishop  of 
G-erar,  (perhaps  in  the  convent,)  appears  among  the  signatures  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  A.  D,  451.°  Future  travellers  may 
perhaps  still  find  traces  of  its  monastery,  in  connection  with 
Wady  Shert'ah  or  its  branches ;  although  the  name  of  Gerar 
seems  to  have  become  extinct,  at  least  in  this  district.* 

"We  left  Gaza  the  same  day  (May  2l8t)  at  11.20,  intending 
to  take  a  more  southern  route  to  Beit  Jibnn  on  our  way  to 
Hebron.  We  heard  much  of  the  village  of  Ht\j,  as  having  been 
recently  founded  by  order  of  the  government  in  the  territory 
hitherto  occupied  by  the  Bedawln ;  and  we  determined  to  visit 
it,  and  then  proceed  directly  through  the  country  of  the  Arabs, 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  ancient  sites.  Our  way  led  us 
back  along  the  Yafa  road,  by  which  we  had  approached  Gaza, 
for  half  an  hour,  to  the  gap  of  the  line  of  hills  ;  thence  directly 
east  until  2.10 ;  and  afterwards  about  E.  by  N.  The  country  is 
undulating  ;  the  few  shallow  Wadys  aU  run  northwards  to  Wady 
Simsim,  At  IJ  o'clock  we  passed  the  mounds  of  a  former  village 
called  Beit  Dirclis  ;  and  at  1.55  the  hill  el-Muntflr  near  Gaza 
bore  S.  83°  W.  We  reached  Hlij  at  2.55  ;  it  being  only  about 
two  and  a  half  hours  from  Gaza. 

Huj  Is  one  of  the  many  villages  which  in  former  times  were 
left  to  go  to  ruin,  in  consequence  of  the  vexations  and  oppressions 
of  the  Arabs  who  occupied  the  neighbouring  country,  and  spread 
themselves  by  degrees  over  the  whole  district.  The  region 
towards  the  south  and  east  is  called  the  countiy  of  Hasy,  from 
a  fountain  and  former  place  of  that  name  ;  and  is  filled  with 
deserted  sites  and  ruined  villages  ;  there  being  not  one  of  them 
inhabited.  The  Arab  tribes  of  the  Jeb^rdt  and  WahMdeh,  who 
recently  occupied  the  tract  around  Htij,  having  joined  in  the  re- 
bellion against  the  Egyptian  government  in  1834,  were  defeated 
and  many  of  them  feUled.  Of  the  remainder,  some  were  taken 
as  soldiers,  and  the  rest  ordered  to  become  FeUahin  ;  but  the 
greater  portion  fled,  and  these  tribes  were  comparatively  exter- 
minated. The  small  remnants  of  them  were  now  encamped 
near  TeU  el-Hasy.  These  Wahaideh  were  said  to  be  relatives 
of  a  tribe  of  the  same  name  further  south.  After  the  district 
had  thus  been  left  without  inhabitants,  the  village  of  Hfij  was 
built  up  with  wretched  mud  houses,  and  was  now  occupied  by  a 
motley  collection  of  two  or  three  hundred  souls. 

'  OnomaBt.  art.  Gerara.     Sozoni,  Hist,         '  Mr.  RowlandB  supposes  he  found  Gerar 

Ecc.  G,  33,  ib.  9.  17.     Kelend  Palsust  p.  near  Wady  Sheri'ali,  three  hours  S.  S.  E. 

804  aq.  from  Gaza.     This  needs  furUiBr  esamina- 

"  See  above,  Vol  L  p.  132.    La   Quiea  tion.    Ho^  City,  I,  p.  464, 
Ociens  Chr.  HI.  pp,  S62,  663. 
ii.  384,  385 
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The  village  stands  on  the  west  of  a  curve  of  Wady  el-Hasy 
which  here  sweeps  round  to  the  north,  and  then  turns  to  the 
west  after  half  an  hour  to  join  Wady  Simsim.  We  found  the 
lazy  inhabitants  still  engt^ed  in  treading  out  their  harley  har- 
vest, which  their  neighbours  had  complet-ed  long  before.  Several 
women  were  beating  out  with  a  stick  handfuls  of  the  grain  which 
they  seemed  to  have  gleaned.'  One  female  was  grinding  with  a 
handmill ;  turning  the  mill  with  one  hand,  and  occasionally 
dropping  in  the  grain  with  the  other.  Here  were  several  subter- 
ranean mi^zines  for  grain,  like  cisterns,  with  a  mouth  like  a 
well,  such  as  we  had  seen  in  several  villages.  A  yoke  of  oxen 
were  drawing  water  from  a  deep  well,  by  hauling  the  rope  over 
a  pulley ;  being  driven  off  on  a  line  from  the  well  into  the  fields. 
By  pacing  the  ground  over  which  they  thus  passed,  we  found 
the  depth  of  the  well  to  be  nearly  two  hundred  feet. 

"We  stopped  here  for  about  half  an  hour,  wishing  to  obtain  a 
guide  for  es-Sukkariyeh,  the  next  village  on  the  direct  route  to  Beit 
Jibrin,  though  several  hours  distant.  One  was  found  after  some 
difficulty ;  but  just  as  we  were  setting  off,  we  learned  from  him 
that  the  sites  we  wished  to  visit,  were  not  on  the  direct  road' 
but  lay  between  Bureii-  and  es-8ukkariyeh.  We  concluded 
therefore  to  return  to  Biixeir,  which  was  in  sight,  where  we  had 
rested  on  Saturday  ;  and  where  we  were  sure  of  obtaining  more 
certain  information  and  a  better  guide.  We  had  already  paid 
the  Sheikh  for  the  present  guide,  and  now  sent  for  the  money 
back  ;  he  came  himself  to  repay  it,  and  rather  impertinently  de- 
manded a  bakhshish  for  his  trouble.  As  however  the  trouble  we 
had  given  him,  was  much  less  than  the  vexation  he  had  caused 
us,  we  chose  to  set  off  one  against  the  other. 

From  Hftj  the  vilh^e  of  Bureir  hes  N.  20°  E.  We  left  the 
former  plaee  at  3J  o'clock,  passing  first  over  a  swell  of  ground 
and  in  half  an  hour  crossing  Wady  el-Hasy,  here  a  broad 
meadow ,  tract  running  west,  and  immediately  uniting  with 
Wady  Simsim.  This  was  the  same  road  which  we  had  taken 
from  Bureir  by  mistake  on  Saturday.  At  4,20  was  a  mound 
and  some  foundations,  called  Jelameh.  We  reached  Bureir  at 
4.50,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  Several  Sheikhs  and  chief 
men  soon  visited  us,  and  answered  our  inquiries  as  to  places  and 
ruins  m  the  vicinity,  some  with  freedom,  and  others  with  more 
reserve.     They  gave  us  at  once  a  guide  for  to-morrow. 

The  soil  of  all  the  plain  through  which  we  passed  is  good; 
as  is  proved  by  the  abundant  crops  of  grain  we  saw  upon  it. 
The  whole  of  this  vast  level  tract  is  the  property  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  not  of  the  inhabitants.     Whoever  will,  may  cultivate 

1 '  ^"^^'  %i'^'  "  ^^  '^'  s'""""^ '"  *■'"  "="  "'"''  ^^^"'  ^"^  ^""^  ■""  *"'  =!>«  1"^ 

(Tlpnnfrf"     This  r.r<i/.i.i.s  wo  ^",1,  ,.n„„ 
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it,  and  may  plough  in  any  place  not  already  preoccupied.  But 
for  every  two  yoke  of  oxen  thus  employed  in  tillage,  he  must 
pay  to  the  government  seven  Ardebs  of  wheat  and  eight  Ardehs 
of  barley.  The  peasants,  when  rich  enough  to  own  oxen,  plough 
and  sow  on  their  own  account ;  but  they  frequently  are  the  part- 
ners of  merchants  and  others  in  the  cities.  The  merchant  fur- 
nishes the  oxen,  and  the  FeU&h  does  the  work ;  while  the  espenscB 
and  income  are  divided  equally  between  them. 

In  like  manner,  as  we  learned,  the  greater  portion  of  all  the 
rich  plains  of  Palestine  and  Syria  are  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  while  the  hiU  country  and  mountains  are  held  in  fee  sim- 
ple, or  nearly  so,  hy  the  inhabitants.  It  results  irom  this  state 
of  things,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills  and  mountains  are 
far  better  off  than  those  of  the  plains  ;  they  raise  a  greater  vari- 
ety of  crops,  and  have  an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  fruit ; 
while  those  of  the  plains  are  in  general  poor,  and  are  compelled 
to  cultivate  only  grain  in  order  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the 
government.  Hence,  whUe  the  rocky  and  apparently  almost  des- 
ert mountains  teem  with  an  active,  thrifty,  and  comparatively 
independent  population,  and  the  hand  of  industry  is  everywhere 
visible ;  the  rich  and  fertile  plains,  deserted  of  inhabitants  or 
sprinkled  here  and  there  with  straggling  villages,  are  left  to  run 
to  waste,  or  are  at  the  most  half  tilled  by  the  unwilling  labours 
of  a  race  of  serfs. 

The  land  around  Bureir,  like  the  rest  of  the  plain,  belongs 
to  the  government.  For  the  portion  cultivated  by  the  people  of 
the  village,  they  now  paid  annually  to  the  government  eight 
hundred  Ardebs  of  barley  and  three  hundred  of  wheat.  Besides 
all  this,  they  paid  twelve  purses  Firdcb,  and  thirty  purses  of 
taxes  on  property.  Fifty  men  had  been  taken  away  as  soldiers. 
The  people  complained  bitterly  of  oppression  ;  and  joined  in  the 
universal  expression  of  a  wish  for  a  Frank  government.  Here 
as  elsewhere  a  watch  was  given  us  for  the  night. 

Tuesday;  May  22d.  "We  had  heard  of  deserted  sites  on 
the  way  to  es-8ukkaiiyeh,  bearing  the  names  of  Um  Lakis  and 
'Ajian  ;  as  also  of  a  Tell  el-Hasy  on  the-  right  of  the  road,  where 
from  the  accounts  we  thought  there  might  be  ruins.  Leaving 
Bureir  at  5.25,  and  passing  immediately  the  low  plain  of  "Wady 
Simsim,  we  continued  along  the  higher  undulating  tract  between 
that  Wady  and  the  Hasy,  on  a  course  E.^  S.  At  6.10,  Um 
Lakis  lay  at  our  left  upon  a  low  round  swell  or  Imoll.  It  proved 
to  be  a  former  site,  now  covered  confusedly  with  heaps  of  small 
round  stones,  with  inter^'als  between ;  among  which  were  seen 
two  or  three  fragments  of  marble  columns.  The  place  was 
wholly  overgrown  with  thistle.     Towards  the  southeast  below 
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the  hill,  was  a  well,  now  almost  filled  up,  around  which  were 
lying  several  columns.' 

We  had  come  to  this  spot,  not  indeed  in  the  expectation  of 
finding  here  the  site  of  ancient  Lachish,  hut  rather  in  order 
to  satisfy  ourselves  more  certainly  of  the  fallacy  of  any  supposed 
resemhlance  in  the  two  names.  These  remains  are  certainly 
not  those  of  an  ancient  fortified  city,  which  could  for  a  time  at 
least  brave  the  assaults  of  an  Assyrian  army.'  Nor  indeed  does 
either  the  name  or  the  position  of  this  spot  correspond  to  those 
of  Lachish ;  although  the  varying  form  of  the  name  might  be 
allowed  to  pa^,  did  other  circumstances  combine  to  identify 
the  position.'  But  Lachish,  although  enumerated  among  the 
cities  of  Judah  in  the  plain,  is  also  mentioned  between  Ado- 
raim  and  Azekah ;'  and  lay,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
seven  Roman  miles  from  EleutheropoHs  towards  the  8outh.= 
This  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  situated  among  or  near 
the  hills,  somewhere  to  the  southward  of  Beit  Jibrin ;  while  the 
present  Um  L4Ms  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  west  of  Beit 
Jibrin  three  hours  distant  from  tho  tract  of  hills. — Yet  except 
this  spot,  we  were  not  able  to  find,  either  now  or  afterwards,  the 
ehghtest  vestige  which  might  bo  referred  either  to  Lachish  itself, 
or  to  the  apparently  neighbouring  city  Libneh.' 

The  direct  road  passes  on  from  Um  LSkis  to  'Ajlan  by  a 
course  nearly  duo  east ;  the  distance  being  about  three  quarters 
of  au  hour.  We  sent  on  our  servants  thither,  while  we  ourselves 
turned  off  more  to  the  right  to  visit  Tell  el-Hasy,  starting  again 
at  6.20.  The  land  descends  gradually  towards  the  Wadyof  the 
same  name,  which  we  reached  in  about  forty  minutes.  The  way 
led  us  through  the  open  fields,  where  the  people  were  in  the  midst 
of  the  wheat  harvest.  The  beautiful  tracts  of  grain  were  full 
of  reapers  of  the  Henfidy  Arabs  ;  and  also  of  gleaners  almc«t 
as  numerous.  These  were  mostly  women  ;  and  this  department 
seemed  almost  as  important  as  the  reaping  itself ;  since  the  lat- 
ter is  done  in  so  slovenly  a  manner,  that  not  only  much  falls  to 
the  ground,  but  also  many  stalks  remain  uncut. 

The  Wady  el-Hasy  is  a  broad  tract  of  fine  meadow  lands  ; 
on  which  a  large  number  of  the  HenSdy  were  pasturing  their 
horses.  These  were  said  to  he  Bedawin  cavalry  in  the  service  of 
Muhammed  Aly.     The  gravelly  bed  of  the  Wady  winds  through 

'  From  tha   hai  at  Uni  LaJda,  Bureir  above.     Further,   in  tte  Arabic  form,  an 

bore  N.  85°  W.    Tell  el-Hasy  S.  65°  E.  Alof  is  inserted  and  Uic  Hebrew  Yodh 

Kufeic  S.  5°  W.    Tiibflkah  S,  10°  E.     The  omitted. 

two  lust  are  deserted  ates  in  the  diatrict  of  '  Josk  10,  S.  6.31.     15,  39.    2  Chr. 

Hasy.  II,  9. 

"  2  Kings  18,  14.     19,  8.  >  Onomast.  art.  £aMs. 

'  Beaidaa  the  addition  of  Um.tbeohnDga  '  Josh.  10,  29,  comp.  rersa  31,    15,  i2, 

of  Kaph  i^ilo   Ifop/,,    thaagi,    sometimes  2K.  19,  8,      Onomastkon,  art.  Zebna. 
found,  is  not  osual;  sea  Vol.  I.  p.  658,  u.  3, 
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this  lower  tract ;  and  in  it  a  little  water  epiings  up  at  intervals. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  to  flow,  but  rather  soake  along  through  the 
gravel.  The  course  of  the  Wadj'  in  this  part  is  northwest,  and 
on  the  southwest  side  Tell  el-Hasy  rises  steeply,  directly  from 
the  hed,  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet  or  more  ;  heing  con- 
nected towards  the  southwest  with  other  lower  swells. — At  7.05 
we  passed  in  the  valley  some  unhewn  foundations  of  a  former 
village  called  Tfinnfir ;  and  at  7.25,  reached  the  summit  of  the 
Tell. 

The  form  of  the  Tell  is  singular,  a  truncated  cone  with  a 
fine  plain  on  the  top;  somewhat  resemhlhig  the  Prank  mountain, 
though  by  no  means  so  high.  Prom  the  information  of  our 
guides,  and  from  the  remarkable  appearance  of  this  isolated  Tell, 
we  had  expected  to  find  here  traces  of  ruins  ;  and  a  finer  posi- 
tion for  a  fortress  or  fortified  city  could  hardly  be  imagined. 
Yet  we  could  discover  nothing  whatever,  to  mark  the  existence 
of  any  former  town  or  structure ;  there  was  nothing  indeed  but 
the  level  circular  plain,  which  seemed  never  to  have  been  occu- 
pied.' 

The  summit  commands  a  rich  and  pleasing  prospect,  over  a 
wide  extent  of  undulating  country,  low  swelling  hflls  and  broad 
valleys,  all  of  the  finest  soil ;  yet  without  a  single  village  or  ruin 
rising  above  the  ground,  on  which  the  eye  can  rest.  Still, 
although  in  the  language  of  Scripture  and  in  common  parlance, 
such  a  region  without  fixed  habitations  may  well  be  called  a 
'  desert,'  there  was  here  not  wanting  the  charm  of  busy  life. 
Several  Arab  encampments,  chiefly  Wahaideh  and  Jebarat, 
were  in  sight,  surrounded  by  flocks  and  herds  and  troops  of 
camels  and  asses  ;  besides  the  tents  of  the  HenSdy  and  their 
numerous  horses,  and  the  multitudes  of  reapers  and  gleaners 
scattered  over  the  fields.  The  other  principal  Arab  tribes  of  the 
region,  were  said  to  be  the  ZeyftdSt,  the  SawSrikeh,  the  'Ama- 
rin,  and  the  Hcnaideh.^From  the  Tell,  the  site  of  'Ajlan  bore 
N.  5°  W.  A  Wely  was  also  seen  upon  a  hill  not  fer  from  the 
village  ed-Dawairaeh,  bearing  N.  75°  E, 

From  this  point  to  "Wady  esh-Sheri'ah,  the  next  great  valley 
towards  the  south,  the  distance  was  said  to  be  three  hours  or 
more,  Wady  el-Hasy  itself  comes  down  ti-om  the  vicinity  of  el- 
Burj  in  the  southeast,  passing  by  a  place  of  springs  called  Kfls- 
Bfibeh  with  ruins  in  its  neighbourhood.     It  afterwards   sweeps 

■  Yet  fliis  must  le    the  hill,  I  thinly  as  being  artificial,  and  tttving  still  on  its 

■which  Felix  Fubri  etiys  some  of  his  party  summit  traces  of  a  strong  dtaael;  Voyage 

Bsoeiided,  on  the  way  &om  SnUitirij-eh  to  n.  p.  31 1.    Traces  of  walla  may  well  have 

Gaza  in  1483,  and  fnunij  there  "  thick  an-  formerly  existed  hers ;  or  afler  all,  both 

eiont  walla  drawn  around  it ;  "  Kaisab.  p.  these  accounts  may  perhapB  rest  only  oa 

289.     It  seems  also  to  be  tie  same  hill  theexaggeratedteslamony  of  Arabs.    That 

whic!^  Volney  describes  near  a  village  Ilisi  of  Voluey  certainly  does, 
ii.  390,  391 
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round  near  Hfij,  on  its  ray  to  join  Wad,  Simsim.  This  latter 
TT,"?^'  "j  1"  ]?"'  ""»'  "  "»« "l™n  °f  'H  *li'  region  round  Beit 
Jibrln  and  TeU  es-SSfieh ;  and  having  reoeivod  the  Hasy,  bends 
ofl  northwest  by  the  village  of  Doir  Esneid,  and  forms  the  river 
of  Askelon.' 

We  hoard  nothing  at  the  time  of  any  village  or  min  called 
el-Hasy,  as  reported  by  Vohrey;'  but  a  deserted  site  of  that 
name  IS  matled  m  our  lists  along  with  Hnj  and  'AiMn.  It  is 
therafoiB  probably  not  far  distant  from  the  Teh.  In  the  days 
of  Baladm  and  Eichard,  this  place  is  mentioned,  in  connection 
with  the  mareh  of  their  armies,  under  the  name  of  «/m,i  and 
Allimm  ;  and  is  said  to  be  near  water,  and  not  far  remote  from 
the  mountains  of  Abraham  or  Hebron.^ 

We  now  left  Tell  el-H«sy  at  Sf  o-clock,  and  came  in  half  an 
hour  directly  to  'AjMn  N.JW.  ascending  gradually  fiom  the 
JaUey.  On  the  way  we  fell  in  with  a  troop  of  seven  gazehes 
feeding.  Hero  is  a  site  of  niins  much  resembling  Urn  Lalds  m 
appearance  ;  a  low  round  hilloet  covered  with  Icattered  heaps 
01  unhewn  stones.  The  name  alone  identities  it  with  the  Eglon 
ot  the  Old  Testament ;  and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the 
poMtion  to  contradict  this  evidence.  Eglon  was  situated  in  the 
plam  ot  Judah,  apparently  not  very  far  distant  from  Laohish ' 

Leaving  AjMn  at  8.25,  we  bent  our  course  E.  by  B.  towaris 
the  village  of  es-Sukkariyeh,  On  the  way  the  muleteers  MHed 
a  large  Hack  snake,  six  feet  long  ;  the  only  one  we  saw  in  Pal- 
estme.  the  day  proved  exceedingly  warm  and  very  uncomfort- 
able ;  the  hot  wind  coming  from  behind  us.  Our  eyes  and 
feces  were  filled  ah  da,  long  with  smaH  gnats  rising  iVom  the 
wheat  fields  ;  and  hirge  flies  troubled  our  animals,  like  swarms 
ot  bees.  From  the  di,  fields  here  and  there  whirlwinds  of  dust 
irequently  arose  reminding  us  of  those  we  had  formerly  seen  in 
the  deserts  of  the  south. 

We  reached  es-Sukkarlyeh  at  twenty  mmutes  past  9  o'clock 
Like  H4j,  It  had  recently  been  built  up  by  the  governor  of 
(jaza,  Bheildi  Said,  upon  former  foundations,  and  was  considered 
as  his  property.  A  krge  house  of  stone  had  been  erected  for 
tamseli ;  and  several  other  houses  are  also  of  stone.  The  name 
ot  the  vJlage,  which  signifies  "the  Sugary,"  cannot  of  course 
be  ancient ;  hut  tradition  knows  no  other.    It  existed  atajady  in 


I  sS  S"'  t  5  *'■  ■•"'■'  "  *■"«•  »»ii«4'oii«.  with 

281,231    Wa.„G«».d„K,.IV.  p.    N.  12- W.    B.it -AB,  N."  W.    S  d- 
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the  flfteenth  century  ;  and  seems  to  imply  the  former  cultiva- 
tion of  the  BUgor  cane  in  the  vicinity, ' — In  one  place  is  a  small 
enclosure  of  large  squared  stones,  apparently  of  ancient  work- 
manship. Several  marble  columns  and  a  Corinthian  capital, 
■were  also  strewed  upon  the  ground.  In  Sheikh  Sa'id's  house 
likewise,  many  large  square  stones  of  former  structures  have 
been  built  in.  The  place  seems  to  he,  without  much  question, 
an  ancient  site  ;  hut  I  am  unable  to  assign  to  it  any  scriptural 
name  with  even  a  tolerable  degree  of  prohahility.'  I'rom  Suk- 
kariyeh,  Tell  es-S^fieh  bore  K.  27°  E. 

"We  were  delayed  here  for  half  an  hour,  in  procuring  a  guide 
for  el-Kubeibeh  and  Beit  JibriiL  We  found  great  difficulty,  for 
the  first  time,  in  persuading  any  one  to  accompany  us  for 
money ;  although  many  persons  were  lounging  about  the  vil- 
lage without  occupation.  Indeed,  we  had  finally  to  appeal  to 
the  Sheikh,  and  obtained  a  man  only  by  his  order.  The  obsta- 
cle seemed,  in  this  case,  to  he  sheer  indolence  ;  the  men  were  too 
lazy  to  take  the  trouble  even  to  earn  money  so  easily. 

Startir^  again  at  ten  minutes  before  10  o'clock,  we  took  the 
road  to  el-Knbeibeh.  Just  out  of  the  village  of  Sukkariyeh  we 
passed  the  large  public  well,  where  a  camel  was  drawing  water 
by  a  Sakich  ;  while  large  flocks  and  herds  were  waiting  around. 
Our  course  was  about  E.  by  N.  The  country  soon  became  more 
hilly,  and  rocks  began  occasionally  to  appear.  The  crops  of 
grain  were  however  good.  In  one  field,  as  we  approached  Ku- 
beibeh,  nearly  two  hundred  reapers  and  gleaners  were  at  work ; 
the  latter  being  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  former.  A  few  were 
taking  their  refreshment,  and  offered  us  some  of  their  "  parched 
com."  In  the  season  of  harvest,  the  grains  of  wheat,  not  yet 
fully  dry  and  hard,  are  roasted  in  a  pan  or  on  an  iron  plate,  and 
constitute  a  very  palatable  article  of  food  ;  this  is  eaten  along 
with  bread,  or  instead  of  it.  Indeed,  the  use  of  it  is  so  cortimon 
at  thk  season  among  the  labouring  classes,  that  this  parehed 
wheat  is  sold  in  the  markets  ;  and  it  was  among  our  list  of  arti- 
cles to  be  purchased  at  Hebron,  for  our  further  journey  to  Wady 
Musa.  The  Arabs,  it  was  said,  prefer  it  to  rice ;  but  this  we 
did  not  find  to  be  the  case.  The  whole  scene  of  the  reapers  and 
gleaners,  and  their  "  parched  com,"  gave  us  a  Kvely  reprcscnta- 

'  F.  Fatri  and  Breydanbacli  wifli  their  Sukfearljeh  is  also  mendoned  by  Mojr  ed- 

party,  in  iravelling  from  Hebron  to  Gaza  Din  ia  1*95 ;  Fundgr,  dcs  Orients   IL  p. 

in  A.  U.  1483,  Bpent  fiio  night  at  a.  KhSn  142, 

in  the  plain  neat  a  village  called  Znckarin  "  Es-Snkltarlyeh  is  about  2i  houcs  W. 

(Sufckartyeh).     See   F.  Fabri  in  Eeissb.  S.  W.  ofBeit  Jibrin.    If  the  latter  be  taken 

des  h.  Landes  p.  289.     Breydenbach  also  as  Elantheropolis,  then  this  distanea  (but 

Bpeaks  of  the  KhSn,  bnt  gives  no  name  ;  not  the  direotion)  would  correspond  well 

ibid,  p.  1 86.    They  probably  travelled  the  enough  with  the  portion  of  Laehish,    See 

usual  road  by  Beit  Jibrin;  of  which  place  p.  47,  aboi-e. 
Lowevec  nollhur  makes   any  mention. — 
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tion  of  the  story  of  Euth  and  the  ancient  liarvest-honie  in  the 
fields  of  Boaz.' 

We  passed  el-Kuheibeh  at  twenty  minutes  past  11  o'clockj 
situated  on  a  stony  barren  hill  ten  minutes  on  our  right.  It  is 
another  village  built  up  by  the  governor  of  G-aza  on  former  foun- 
dations ;  but  tbero  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  mark  it  particularly 
as  an  ancient  site.  Our  course  now  lay  more  to  the  left,  north- 
east over  the  low  hills  to  Beit  Jibriu  ;  which  place  we  reached 
at  half  past  twelve,  descending  into  the  soutbem  valley  from  the 
southwest.  We  spread  our  carpets  under  the  same  olive  tree 
as  on  our  former  visit ;  and  after  a  lunch  laid  ourselves  down  to 
enjoy  a  short  siesta. 

On  awaking,  we  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
people,  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  or  more,  who  seenled  to  con- 
sider themselves  quite  at  home  in  our  company.  They  proved 
to  be  men  from  Beit  JSla,  friends  and  neighbours  of  our  guide, 
who  had  come  down  to  hire  themselves  out  during  the  harvest  in 
the  plain  ;  their  own  harvest  in  the  mountains  being  two  or 
three  weeks  later.  There  were  said  to  be  few  places  of  importance 
in  the  plain,  where  some  of  the  men  of  Beit  J^la  were  not  now 
to  he  found  ;  a  fact  which  speaks  well  for  their  industrious  hab- 
its. They  all  gathered  around  us,  and  accompanied  us  wherever 
■we  went.  The  Sheikh  of  the  village  was  now  at  home,  and 
came  to  us.  He  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  of  his  own  accord 
proposed  to  show  us  several  antiquities  in  the  vicinity,  which 
we  had  omitted  to  see  on  our  former  visit.  Mounting  his  sleek 
mare,  and  accompanied  by  several  men  of  the  vilh^e,  and  by 
the  whole  posse  of  our  friends  from  Beit  Jdla,  he  led  the  way  to 
several  places  of  no  little  interest,  which  certainly  deserve  the 
ftirther  attention  of  travellers  and  antiquarians. 

We  went  first  to  some  caverns  on  the  southwest  side  of  the 
Wady  leading  up  to  Santa  Hanneh,  near  the  path  by  which  we 
had  approached  from  Kuheibeh.  These  are  artificial  excava- 
tions, having  partly  the  character  of  those  wo  had  seen  near 
Deir  Dubban,  but  of  much  more  careful  workmanship.  Besides 
domes,  there  are  hero  also  long  arched  rooms,  with  the  walls  in 
general  cut  quite  smooth.  One  of  these  was  nearly  a  hundred 
feet  in  length  ;  having  along  its  sides,  about  ten  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  floor,  a  line  of  ornamental  work  like  a  sort  of  cor- 
nice. On  one  side,  lower  down,  were  two  niches  at  some  dis- 
tance apart,  which  seemed  once  to  have  had  images  standing  in 
them ;  but  the  stone  was  too  much  decayed  to  determine  with 
"  Ruth  3,  8,  "  Then  said  Boaz  unto  parched  com,  and  dia  did  eat,  and  waB 
Ruth,— Go  not  to  glean  in  another  field,  sufficed  and  left."  Of  the  vinegnr  mcn- 
ndthsF  go  from  henoe,  but  abide  here  fast  tioned  in  the  same  verse  wo  heard  nothing, 
by  Djy  maidena.'l  Verse  U,  "And  she  See  the  whole  thaotor. 
sat  be«de  the  reapers ;  and  he  reached  her 
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certainty.  These  apartments  are  all  lighted  by  openings  from 
above.  In  one  smaller  room,  not  lighted,  there  was  at  one  cor- 
ner what  looked  like  a  sarcophagiia  hollowed  out  of  the  same 
rock  ;  but  it  was  too  much  broken  away  to  enable  us  to  speak 
positively.  The  entrance  to  the  whole  range  of  caverns,  is  by  a 
broad  ai-ched  passage  of  some  elevation  ;  and  we  were  surprised 
at  the  taste  and  skill  displayed  in  the  workmanship. 

The  Sheikh -now  took  us  across  the  same  valley  to  other 
clustere  of  caverns  in  the  northern  hill ;  more  extensive  indeed 
than  the  former,  occupying  in  part  the  bowels  of  the  whole  hill ; 
but  less  important  and  far  less  carefully  wrought.  These  con- 
sist chiefly  of  bell-sha^ed  domes  lighted  from  above,  like  those 
at  Deir  DubbSn  ;  though  some  are  merely  high  arched  cham- 
bers excavated  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  open  to  the  day. 
The  rock  is  here  softer,  and  very  many  of  the  domes  are  broken 
down.  The  Sheikh  related,  that  one  chamber  before  unknown 
having  recently  fallen  in,  he  thinking  there  might  be  treasure  in 
it,  seat  down  a  man  to  explore  it  ;  but  he  found  only  a  human 
skeleton.  In  one  of  these  caverns  was  a  small  fountain ;  and  near 
by  were  two  short  inscriptions  in  very  old  Cufic,  which  my  com- 
panion copied.  They  seem  however  to  have  been  the  work  of 
casual  visitors  ;  and  afford  no  explanation  of  the  age  or  object 
of  the  excavations.' 

We  now  struck  down  to  the  church  of  Santa  Hanneh,  pass- 
ing on  the  way  the  well  already  described  as  lying  northeast  of 
the  ruin,'  On  inquiring  of  the  Sheikh,  whether  there  was  any 
living  fountain  in  the  vicinity,  he  said  that  according  to  their 
tradition,  tho  well  in  the  valley  half  way  towards  the  town,^  was 
once  a  fountain,  whose  waters  overflowed  and  ran  along  the  val- 
ley; but  in  order  to  obtain  more,  they  dug  it  deeper  and  walled 
it  up  ;  so  that  the  water  now  no  longer  rises  to  the  top.  It  is 
called  Um  Judei'a,  This  circumstance,  as  we  shall  see,  is  of 
some  historical  importance. 

We  next  bent  our  course  towards  the  Tell  on  the  south  of 
the  valley,  where  from  the  accounts  of  the  Arabs  there  seemed 
to  be  a  prospect  of  finding  ruins.  At  its  foot,  just  out  of  the 
vaJley,  we  passed  several  excavated  tombs.  I  entered  one,  de- 
scending by  a  few  steps  ;  and  found  it  to  be  about  fifty  feet  long 
by  fifteen  or  twenty  broad,  with  deep  niches  on  each  side  and  at 
the  end  for  dead  bodies.  The  others  were  simOar  extemally. 
The  Tell  itself,  consisting  qf  chalky  limestone,  is  rather  a  strik- 
ing object  in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  a  truncated  cone  with  a 
flat  circular  plateau  on  the  top,  some  six  hundred  feet  in  diame- 
ter.    On  this  plat  are  no  traces  of  foundations,  except  a  few  on 

■  See  Note  XXXIH,  end  of  the  volume.         '  Page  26. 
'  Page  26. 
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the  southwest  part.  But  towards  the  southeast  and  especially 
on  a  lower  plateau  or  projection  of  the  hill  on  that  side,  there 
are  many  foundations  of  walls  and  buildings  ;  yet  no  hewn 
stones,  nor  any  remains  of  the  superstructures.  There  would 
seem  to  havo  been  here  an  ancient  site  ;  the  materials  of  whose 
hmldmgs  may  perhaps  have  been  absorbed  in  the  later  erections 
of  Beit  Jibrin, 

_  But  the  most  remarkable  spot  of  all  remained  yet  to  be  vis- 
ited. This  was  another  series  of  immense  excavations  on  the 
southern  end  of  the  same  hill,  below  the  traces  of  foundations 
just  described.  Lighting  several  candles,  we  entered  by  a  nar- 
row and  difficult  passage  from  a  pit  overgrown  with  briers,  and 
found  ourselves  in  a  dark  labyrinth  of  gaEeries  and  apartments, 
all  cut  from  the  soKd  rock,  and  occupying  the  bowels  of  the  hill. 
Here  were  some  dome-shaped  chambers  as  before  ;  others  were 
extensive_  rooms,  with  roofs  supported  by  columns  of  the  same 
rock  left  in  excavatmg  ;  and  all  were  connected  with  each  other 
by  passages,  apparently  without  order  or  plan.  Several  other 
apartments  were  still  more  smgnlar.  These  were  also  in  the 
form  of  tall  domes,  twenty  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  high  ;  they  were  entered  by  a  door  near  the 
top,  from  which  a  staircase  cut  in  the  same  rock  wound  down 
around  the  wall  to  the  bottom.  "We  descended  into  several  of 
these  rooms  ;  hut  found  nothing  at  the  bottom,  and  no  appear- 
ance of  any  other  door  or  passage.  "We  could  discover  no  trace 
of  mscriptions  ;  nor  any  thing,  indeed,  which  might  afford  the 
slightest  clue  for  unravelling  the  mystery,  in  which  the  history 
and  object  of  these  remarkable  excavations  are  enveloped. — Near 
by  were  said  to  be  other  similar  clusters,  which  our  time  did  not 
permit  us  farther  to  explore. 

_  Such  was_  the  farther  amount  of  mformation  which  we  ob- 
tained at  Beit  Jibrin  on  this  our  second  visit.  The  (Question 
naturaUy  now  came  up  again.  Whether  this  was  to  be  regaided 
08  the  site  of  Eleutheropolis  ?  The  massive  ruins  in  the  village, 
the  fine  church  of  Santa  Hanneh,  and  the  immense  and  Hmgnlar 
excavations  which  we  had  now  explored,  testify  sufficientlv  to 
the  existence  here  of  a  great  and  important  city  ;  more  impor- 
tant mdeed,  by  far,  than  any  other  in  the  whole  tract  between 
the  coast  and  the  cities  of  the  mountains.  "We  had  also  now 
passed  through  the  whole  region  north  and  west  of  Beit  Jibrin,  in 
which,  if  not  here,  Eleutheropolis  must  have  stood ;  and  that 
without  finding  the  slightest  trace  of  any  site,  which  could  even 
with  the  remotest  probability  be  referred  to  that  ancient  city. 
All  these  circumstances  tended  strongly  to  produce  upon  our 
mmds  an  impression  of  the  identity  of  Eleutheropolis  with  Beit 
Jibrtn ;  but  as  they  were  not  in  themselves  decisive,  we  preferred 
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still  to  auspend  ottr  jiidgmeiit,  and  prosecute  our  inf[uiries  yet 
further. 

From  Beit  Jibrin  two  roads  lead  to  Hebron.  The  easier  and 
more  usual  one  goes  up  the  left  hand  valley  by  the  village  of 
Terkflmieh.  On  or  near  this  road  we  were  told  of  a  place  now 
called  Beit  NOslb  ;  in  which  name  it  was  easy  to  recognise  the 
Nezib  of  the  plain  of  Judah,  situated  according  to  Eusebius 
nine,  and  according  to  Jerome  seven  miles  from  EleutheropoKs 
towards  Hebron.'  The  other  road  passes  up  the  southern  valley 
by  Santa  Hanneh  ;  and  on  this  was  said  to  be  a  village  called 
Idhna,  which  could  be  no  other  than  the  Jedna  of  Eusehius 
and  Jerome,  lying  on  the  way  to  Hebron,  six  Roman  miles 
irom  Eleutheropolis.  The  distance  of  Beit  Ntisib  and  Idhna, 
and  especially  the  latter,  would  therefore  furnish  a  decisive  test 
as  to  the  probable  identity  of  Eleutheropolis  with  Beit  Jibrin  ; 
and  we  accordingly  determined  to  take  the  road  leading  by 
Idhna.  The  village  ed-Daw^imeh  was  also  spoken  of ;  and 
having  received  the  impression  that  it  lay  on  the  way  to  Idhna, 
we  concluded  to  proceed  thither  for  the  night. 

The  vaUey  in  which  Santa  Hanneh  stands,  has  its  head  a 
few  minutes  above  the  church  ;  and  beyond  the  water-shed 
towards  the  south,  is  a  small  plain,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
two  Wadys,  one  coming  down  from  the  E.  S.  E.  and  the  other 
shorter  one  from  the  S.  S.  E,  This  point  of  junction  is  ten 
minutes  from  the  church,  or  half  an  hour  from  Beit  Jibrin. 
The  outlet  of  this  little  area  is  towards  the  west,  passing  off 
south  of  the  TeU  towards  the  western  plain.  We  descended 
fi-om  the  caverns  under  the  Tell  into  the  little  plain  ;  and  at  half 
past  4  o'clock  proceeded  on  our  way  up  the  southern  valley  S. 
,  20°  E.  for  forty-five  minutes.  The  Sheikh  accompanied  us  for  a 
considerable  distance  in  token  of  respect,  and  to  show  us  the 
road ;  and  then  clapping  spurs  to  his  fine  animal,  soon  disap- 
peared down  the  valley.  The  hills  were  bushy  and  green.  For 
a  part  of  the  way,  near  the  head  of  the  little  valley,  there  were 
traces  of  an  ancient  road,  with  walls  in  several  places.  Here 
were  also  several  rude  pillars ;  and  one  weather-worn  column 
might  well  have  been  a  Eoman  milestone. 

At  5^  o'clock  we  crossed  the  water-shed  at  the  head  of  this 
valley,  and  immediately  began  to  descend  along  another  similar 
Wady  running  S.  20°  "W.  After  about  twenty  minutes,  it 
enters  a  much  broader  Wady  coming  from  the  southeast,  which 
then  bends  off  south  of  west,  and  passing  on  into  the  western 
jilain,  runs  by  Failftjy,  and  finally  unites  with  Wady  Simsim, 
On  a  h^h  rocky  ridge  beyond  this  valley,  and  around  which  it 
thus  bends,  stands  the  village  of  Dawaimeh.  We  reached  it  at 
'  Josh.  15,  48.    Onomast.  art,  Xeesib.    See  p.  IT,  above. 
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5|  o'clock,  mating  oneiiour  and  three  quarters  from  Beit  Jibrin. 
The  surface  of  the  hill  is  so  rocky  and  uneven,  that  for  some 
time  we  could  not  find  a  place  to  pitch  our  tent.  At  length, 
however,  after  passing  the  village,  we  came  upon  several  thresh- 
ing-floors towards  the  south,  where  the  stones  had  heen  cleared 
away ;  and  here  we  encamped  for  the  night. 

On  inijuiring  of  the  people  respecting  Idhna,  we  were  not  a 
little  surprised  to  hear,  that  we  had  taken  a  wrong  road,  and 
were  now  nearly  as  far  from  that  place  as  we  had  been  at  Beit 
Jibrin.  The  right  road,  it  seemed,  p^sed  up  the  left  hand 
Wady  from  the  little  plain  south  of  Santa  Hanneh  ;  while  we 
had  followed  the  other  valley.  The  mistake  was  owing  to  the 
well  meant  officiousness  of  our  guide  ;  who  hearing  us  inquire 
respecting  Idhna  and  Dawaimeh,  and  wishing  to  show  us  both 
places,  had  first  brought  us  hither,  intending  to-morrow  to  take 
Idhna  in  our  way  to  Hebron.  This  circuit  was  of  course  likely 
to  frustrate  the  whole  purpose  of  our  visit  to  Idhna  ;  and  we 
were  not  a  little  disappointed. 

The  hill  on  which  DawSimeh  stands,  is  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  surrounding  tract.  It  affords  a  view  of  several  villages  and 
Bites  towards  the  east  among  the  lulls,  and  also  on  the  higher 
mountain ;  while  on  the  west  an  elevated  ridge  shuts  out  all 
view  of  the  great  plain.  On  this  ridgo  stands  the  Wely  we  had 
seen  from  Tell  el-Hasy.' 

The  people  of  the  village  came  around  us  as  usual ;  and  we 
found  here  also  several  Christians  fix>m  Beit  Jala,  employed  as 
labourers  in  the  harvest.  The  bariey  harvest  was  just  at  an  end, 
and  the  wheat  harvest  ji^t  beginning  ;  so  that  the  treading 
out  of  both  species  of  grain  was  going  on  at  the  same  time. 
Camels  laden  with  sheaves  were  coming  in  as  we  arrived,  carry- 
ing on  their  backs  almost  a  small  cart-load. — After  coffee  in  our 
tent,  most  of  the  people  went  away ;  but  the  Sheikh  remained. 
We  were  not  much  disposed  to  like  Mm  ;  he  was  cringing  in  his 
manner,  and  at  the  same  time  reserved  and  unaccommodating. 
He  still  sat  and  sat^  until  dinner  was  served,  and  then  partook 
of  our  meal ;  the  first  time  that  an  Arab  had  yet  eaten  with  us, 
though  we  Imd  always  invited  them. 

The  Sheikh  and  others  spoke  much  of  a  rained  fortress 
called  el-Burj,  of  which  we  had  already  heard,  situated  an  hour 
or  two  south  of  Dawaimeh.  The  former  offered  to  give  ub  a 
guide  thither  in  the  morning  ;  and  we  concluded  on  the  whole 
to  take  this  course,  and  return  at  a  kter  period  directly  from 

'  We  obtainea  at  Dawaimeh  the  follow-  N".  85°  E.  Kustur  N,  73°  E.  EflfcfcSr  N. 
mg.bearings:  BeifAnwa,  rain,  S.  iS^W.  72"  E.  Beit  Ummar  N.  70°  E.  Idhna 
Neby  Nflh  fNoah)  near  Dlira  on  the  moon-  N.  70°  E.  Welv  seen  from  Tell  bI-Host 
bun,  S.  70°E.    Wjibehontliemmmtain    N.  75°  W. 
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Hebron  to  Beit  Jibrin.  The  guide  was  accordingly  selected, 
and  received  his  iaetnictions  to  be  ready  at  early  dawn.  We 
paid  eight  piastres  for  his  services  into  the  hands  of  the  Sheikh ; 
and  r^arded  it  as  a  much  higher  price  than  usual,  it  being  indeed 
the  wages  of  a  whole  day ;  while  less  than  half  a  day  would  be 
occupied  by  the  man,  both  in  going  and  returning. 

Here  as  elsewhere  men  were  set  to  watch  all  night  around 
our  tent  ;  hut  in  this  instance  their  charge  probably  extended 
also  to  the  adjacent  threshing-floors.  Yet  the  Sheilth  took  good 
care  not  to  burden  his  own  people  ;  but  laid  the  task  upon  the 
poor  labourers  from  Beit  JSla.  No  pay  or  present  was  now  or 
at  any  time  demanded  on  account  of  the  watch.  Our  guards 
here,  however,  took  their  own  pay  in  grain  from  the  threshing- 
floors,  which  they  parched  and  ate  during  the  night ;  solacing 
themselves  with  this  favourite  article  of  harvest  food,  and  turning 
their  watch  into  a  wake. 

Wednesday/,  May  23(f,  We  rose  early  ;  and  just  as  we 
were  mounting  to  set  off  for  el-Burj,  the  guide  came,  and  with 
him  the  Sheikh,  saying  he  could  not  go  with  us  unless  we  paid 
him  a  larger  price.  As  this  was  a  barefaced  attempt  at  extor- 
tion, I  decided  instantly  to  take  the  road  back  to  Beit  Jibrin 
and  90  to  Idhna,  in  order  to  determine  at  once  the  question  as 
to  Eleutheropolis.  Indeed,  we  did  not  regret,  either  now  or 
afterwards,  that  this  occaBion  had  intervened  thus  to  change  our 
proposed  course.  We  demanded  back  our  money,  which  was  re- 
paid with  evident  chagrin.  This  was  the  first,  and  I  think  the 
only  instance  we  mot  with  of  a  like  meanness  after  a  bargain 
had  once  been  concluded  ;  for  however  variable  and  extravagant 
an  Arab  may  be  in  lua  previous  demands,  yet  when  an  agree- 
ment had  been  actually  made,  we  usually  found  them  faithful 
to  their  engagements. 

Setting  off  at  once,  we  returned  by  our  road  of  last  evening 
to  the  junction  of  the  two  Wadys  in  the  little  plain  south  of 
Santa  Hanneh,  half  an  hour  from  Beit  Jibrin.  Here  turning 
into  the  more  eastern  valley  at  6^  o'clock,  -we  followed  it  up  on 
the  way  to  Idhna.  I  Imow  not  when  I  have  felt  more  the  ex- 
citement of  suspense,  than  while  traversing  this  short  distance. 
A  question  of  some  historical  moment  was  depending  on  the 
circumstance,  whether  we  reached  Idhna  at  8  o'clock.  If  so, 
our  researches  after  the  long  lost  Eleutheropolis  would  be  crowned 
with  success  ;  if  not,  we  were  again  afloat,  and  certain  of  no 
thing. 

In  this  valley  also  there  were  occasionally  traces  of  an  an- 
cient road,  skirted  by  walls  which  probably  enclosed  fields. 
Our  general  course  aU  the  way  to  Idhna  was  E.  8.  E.^E.  The 
valley  became  narrower  as  we  advanced,  with  green  bushy  hills 
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on  both  sides.  The  lulls  round  about  had  evidently  once  heen 
terraced  for  cultivation  ;  but  the  tillage  is  now  confined  mostly 
to  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys.  At  a  quarter  past  ecren,  we 
passed  a  well  in  the  valley,  and  the  ruins  of  a  village  called  Beit 
'Aiam,  on  a  low  mound  at  our  left. 

Soon  after  this  we  saw  a  man  walking  before  us  with  a  gun  ; 
a  suspicious  circumstance  in  these  days,  when  the  people  had  been 
all  disarmed.  Sending  forward  a  man  to  reconnoitre,  we  found 
he  was  a  peaceable  FellSh  from  Dura  in  the  mountains.  The  in- 
habitants of  that  village,  in  their  quarrels  among  themselves, 
had'  recently  employed  fire  arms  ;  thereby  showing  to  the  gov- 
ernment that  they  still  possessed  them,  although  they  had  form- 
erly professed  to  give  them  all  up.  .  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
governors  of  Gaza,  Jerusalem,  and  Hebron,  were  now  at  D?^ra, 
demanding  from  the  inhabitants  their  arms.  Every  man  was 
required  to  bring  in  a  gun  ;  no  matter  whether  he  possessed  one 
or  not.  This  poor  fellow,  who  had  none,  had  been  searching 
alter  one  for  three  days  in  the  plain,  and  had  iinally  purchased  a 
miserable  old  thing  for  sixty  piastres.  He  was  now  returning 
home  in  order  to  surrender  it  to  the  governors. 

At  7.50  we  came  to  the  head  of  the  valley ;  and  here  iu 
the  midst  of  a  rociy  tract  Of  gradual  ascent  was  a  large  public 
well.  The  stones  round  about  it  were  much  worn,  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  ropes  in  drawing  water.  It  now  wanted  but  ten 
minutes  of  8  o'clock ;  and  as  yet  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of 
Idhna.  But  as  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent,  the  village  lay 
before  us,  somewhat  lower  down  on  the  other  side ;  and  precisely  at 
8  o'clock  we  entered  the  place  and  dismounted  at  the  house  of  the 
Sheikh.  We  thus  found  Idhna  to  be  just  two  hours,  or  six  Ro- 
man miles,  from  Beit  Jibrin  ;  which  is  the  specified  distance  of 
Jedna  from  Eleutheropolis. 

At  a  later  period  we  visited  Beit  Nflsib,  lying  near  the  other 
road  from  Beit  Jibiin  to  Hebron,  not  for  from  Terkflmieh. 
This  latter  village  is  reckoned  at  two  and  a  half  hours  from 
Bert  Jibrin,  and  Nusib  is  apparently  a  little  less  distant ;  cor- 
responding well  to  the  account  of  Jerome  respecting  Nezib,  that 
it  lay  seven  Roman  miles  from  Eleutheropolis  towards  Hebron. 

ELEUTHEBOPOLie. 

I  have  thus  detailed  all  the  circumstances  of  direct  evidence, 
which  led  us  to  the  conviction,  that  Eleutheropohs  must  have 
been  identical  with  Beit  Jibrin,  the  ancient  Botogabra.  The 
latter  was  the  earlier  native-  appellation,  for  which  (as  in  so 
many  other  cases)  the  Greek  name  Eleutheropolis  was  officially 
substituted  ;  yet  the  ancient  name  maintained  its  place  in  the 
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moutlia  of  the  people,  and  the  later  one  at  length  fell  into  diause 
and  was  forgotten.  An  exact  parallel  is  presented  by  the  cases 
of  Lydda,  Emmaua,  Jerusalem,  and  several  other  cities  ;  which 
after  having  been  for  centuries  officially  known  as  Dioepolis, 
Nicopolis,  and  iElia,  afterwards  resinned  their  native  names, 
while  the  others  sunk  into  oblivion.  In  these  and  similar  in- 
stajices,  there  is  indeed  historical  testimony  to  the  identity  of  the 
native  and  foreign  appellations  ;  while  in  the  case  of  Eleuthero- 
polis  and  Betogabra,  it  happened  tha  t  no  such  incidental  testimony 
was  then  known  to  exist.  But-  on  the  other  hand,  as  ws  shall 
see,  there  also  existed  none  more  direct  against  the  identity ; 
and  the  accidental  silence  of  history  could  not  weigh  against 
the  mass  of  positive  evidence. 

Our  conviction  of  the  identity  of  Eleutheropohs  with  Beit 
Jibiin,  was  derived  solely  and  exclusively  from  the  specifications 
of  Euaebius  and  Jerome,  respecting  the  distances  of  varioua 
places  from  the  former,  the  sites  of  which  we  were  able  to  as- 
certain.    These,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  the  following ; 


Zor^h 

Beth-shemesii 
Jannuk 
Socoh 

Neiib 


10  ^.i**'  [o°  ^^  ™y  toward!  Nioopolia. 
a  li  f  ""  ^^^  ™^y  towards  Jerusalem. 
a    i,      f  on  the  way  towards  Hebron. 


In  respect  to  these  plaees,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  dis- 
tances specified  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  definitely  exact,  or  as 
having  been  accurately  measured  ;  unless  perhaps,  in  the  ease 
of  those  which  might  happen  to  lie  directly  upon  a  great  road. 
Now  such  a  road  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Nicopolis,  let  the  former 
have  lain  where  it  may,  certainly  did  not  pass  through  Beth- 
shemesh  and  Zorah  ;  it  ran  without  doubt  among  the  hiUs  near 
the  plain,  and  crossmg  the  mouth  of  Wady  es-Sfirar,  passed 
along  near  the  mountains  to  the  city  in  question.  At  the  tenth 
mile  from  Eleutheropohs,  a  traveller  would  see  Beth-sbemesh 
and  Zorah  on  his  right ;  one  in  the  mouth  of  Wady  es-Stlrar, 
and  the  other  on  the  hill  further  north.— To  Jerusalem  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  two  roads.  One  seems  to  have  followed  the 
Nicopolis  road  until  it  approached  Wady  es-Surav ;  and  then  turn- 
ing fiirough  the  hills  to  or  near  Beth-shemesh,  went  up  per- 
haps through  the  Silr^r,  or  more  probably,  as  now,  by  way 
of  saris  ;  this  would. pass  at  or  near  Jarmuk,  which  could  not 
well  have  been  seen  from  the  Nicopohs  road.  The  other  proba- 
bly was  nearly  the  same  as  the  present  road  through  the  Wady 
el-Mu8urr ;'  on  this  Socoh  would  be  visible  and  not  from  the 
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former. — From  Eleutheropolis  to  Hebron  there  must  alao  have 
been  two  roada,  as  there  ai-e  now  from  Beit  Jibrin  ;  for  from  no 
conceivable  position  of  Eleutheropolis,  eould  a  traveller  pass  by 
or  even  see  both  Jedna  and  Nezib  on  one  and  the  same  route  to 
Hebron  ;  inasmuch  as  they  both  lie  among  the  bilk,  nearly  two 
hours  apart  m  a  direction  from  north  to  south,  and  are  not  vis- 
ible from  each  other,' 

These  things  being  premised,  and  making  all  due  allowance 
for  the  merely  approshnate  specifications  of  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome, it  appears  from  our  routes  and  examination,  as  alresidy  de- 
tailed, that  the  space  actually  travelled  over  by  us,  in  connection 
with  short  estimated  distances  from  the  first  four  places,  Zorah, 
Beth-shemesh,  Jarmuk,  and  Socoh, .renders  it  certain  that  Eleu- 
theropolis could  not  have  lain  at  the  most  more  than  half  an 
hour  further  north  or  further  south  than  Beit  Jibrin."  In  like 
manner  the  ascertained  distances  of  Jedna  and  Nezib  show, 
that  it  could  have  lain  neither  further  east  nor  further  west  than 
the  same  place.  Further,  we  had  now  traversed  the  country  by 
five  different  routes  (and  later  by  a  sixth)  on  the  north,  west, 
south,  and  east  of  Beit  Jibrin,  anxiously  searching  out  every 
trace  of  former  sites  ;  and  had  found  nothing,  whicii  with  the 
slightest  degree  of  probability  could  be  tortured  into  the  site  of 
Eleutheropolis.  Indeed,  in  no  other  position  do  all  these  dis- 
tances from  various  known  points  meet  at  all  ;  while  in  Beit 
Jibrin  they  come  together  of  themselves,  and  all  the  other  cir- 
cumstances likewise  correspond.'  Further,  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
toninus places  Eleutheropolis  at  twenty-four  Roman  miles  from 
Askelon,  which  nearly  coincides  with  the  true  distance  of  Beit 
Jibrin,* 

Such  is  the  amount  of  the  direct  and  positive  topographical 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  Elentlieropolis  and  Beit 
Jibrin  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  collateral  historical  testimony,  I 
can  hardly  conceive  of  a  case  more  strongly  supported.  Future 
travellers,  by  more  exact  measurements,  may  add  to,  or  modify 
in  some  degree,  this  evidence  ;  but  I  have  no  apprehension  that 
the  main  result  mil  ever  be  disturbed. 

'  Thoro  are  doabfleas   also  oormptions         '  Thos  if  the  dte  of  Eleutheropolis  were 

In  the  Onomaalicon,    Thus,  according  to  to  be  aesumed  at  Kudna,  ihon  Soooh  b&- 

Eusebms,  Nejib  was  ninH  milea  from  Eleu-  comes  less  ttian  six,  and  Jedna  more  tbaa 

theropobs,  wMle  Jerome  gives  it  at  seven,  nine  miles  distant;  tba  latter  besides  not 

■whlsb  appeareto  be  oorrect.— In  respect  to  then  being  on  any  direct  road  to  Hebron. 

Jedna  the  specification  of  six  miles  losts  So  too  of  any  other  position, 
on  the  anthori^ of  Euaebins;  Jerome's  ar-         '  Seeabovep.  27  sq.    Antonin.  Itin.  ed. 

tide  reads  as  folbiws :  "  Jedna,  in  deserio  Wess.  p.  300.     Eeland  Pal.  p.  430.     The 

ab  Eleutheropoli  lajade  per^ntibus  Che-  same  Itinerary  sets  Eleutheropolis  at  is 

bron.       Here  "  lapide  '  is  without  any  ad-  Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem,  wbieh  should 

junot,    and    the    word   "deaerlo"   should  praliablyrcad  xxi ;  am  havfaiTbeen  lost, 

doubtless  be  read  "  sexto."  This  would  correspond  well  witirthe  actual 

Pages  i%  27.  distance. 
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Let  na  look  now  at  the  notices  of  Eleutheropolis  which  have 
come  down  to  ua  in  ancient  writers,  and  compare  them  with 
those  of  Betogabra.  Not  indeed  in  the  hope  of  thus  decidedly 
tracing  the  identity  of  the  two  ;  for  the  slight  link  which  might 
connect  them  in  the  chain  of  historical  evidence,— a  single  Ime 
upon  the  page  of  history, — was  unfortunately  omitted  or  had 
since  been  lost ;  but  in  order  to  see  whether  there  ia  any  thing 
which  militates  against  this  identity ;  and  if  not,  to  see  further, 
whether  this  very  silence  and  the  attendant  circumstances  do  not 
tend  indirectly  to  confirm  the  sanje  hypothesis. 

The  earhest  mention  of  Betogabra,  as  we  have  seen,  is  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  ;  and  again  in 
the  Peutinger  Tables,  probably  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Sev- 
erus,  about  A.  D.  230.'  Whether  the  name  Eleutheropolis 
already  existed  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy  we  do  not  know  ;  but 
before  the  construction  of  the  Tables,  this  name  is  found  upon 
coins  of  the  city  inscribed  to  Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  Sep- 
timiuH  Severua,  and  dated  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  of  the 
reign  of  that  emperor,  corresponding  to  A.  D.  202  and  203. 
The  emperor  had  been  in  Palestine  about  that  tune  (A.  D.  202), 
and  had  conferred  privileges  and  immunities  on  various  cities.* 
Among  them  Eleutheropolis  appears  to  have  shared  his  favour, 
and  thus  testified  its  gratitude.  Another  coin  of  the  same  city, 
Btruck  in  honour  of  Oaracalla,  the  nest  emperor,  is  also  extant.^ 
The  earliest  writer  who  mentions  Eleutheropolis,  is  Eusebiua 
in  his  Onomasticon  about  A.  D.  330  or  later,  followed  by  Je- 
rome near  the  close  of  the  same  century.  In  their  day  it  was 
an  episcopal  city  of  importance  ;  and  was  so  well  known,  that 
they  assumed  it  as  the  central  point  ia  southern  Palestine,  from 
which  to  determine  the  position  of  more  than  twenty  other 
places.  The  renown  and  the  very  name  of  the  greater  central 
city  have  long  since  passed  away  ;  while  many  of  these  minor 
places  still  remain,  and  have  afibrded,  in  their  turn,  to  strangera 
fix)m  a  new  world,  the  means  of  determining  the  site  and  re- 
establishing the. claims  of  the  ancient  metropohs. 

In  that  age  this  city  was  indeed  the  metropohs  of  the  adja- 
cent  country,  which  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  region  of 

'  PtolemieHsi.  16,  Judiea.   Eeland  Pa-  the  aWe  essay  of  Hie  Abb6  Belley,  "  Siir  les 

test.  pp.  461,  i21.  MfidumosdBBvillesdeDiospoliaetd'Elen. 

'  Spartian.  ia  Seven),  cap.  16,  IT-     Bsl-  theropolis,"  A.  D.  175i,  in  M^oires  de 

ley  p.  431.    Sue  the  next  note.  rAcadSmis  dea  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Let- 

'  See  a  desoriptjon  of  these  three  ooins,  trea,    Tom.  XXVI.  p.   439  eq On  the 

(one  of  which  ia  in  the  collBction  of  Sir  revarae  of  these  couis  the  city  styles  itself 

Hans   Soane,)  in  Mionnet   Medailles  An-  Lueia  Sfpthnia  Seneriaiia  at^e^  tlia  name 

tjqnes,  Tom.  V.   p.  584.     Haym  Tesor.  of  the  emperor ;  just  as  Ctosaraa  and  Nea- 

Brittan..!.  p.  261.     Eokhel  Dootr.  Nam-  polls  took  on  coins  the  appellation  of  i^ia- 

mor.  Tom.  Ill,  p  448.     Basche's  Laxioon  via,  Tlberiaa  that  of  Claudm,  Gadara  Uiat 

art.  MIeulheropoUa.     See  also  parSunlarly  of  Pampsiana,  etc.     Bolloj  p  431. 
ii.  408, 409 
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Eleutheropolis.'  The  mmes  of  Sto  of  its  bijhops  are  found  in 
the  records  and  signatures  of  eouncils,  from  that  of  Nicea  in 
A.  p.  325  to  that  of  Jcmsalem  in  A.  D.  536  ;  besides  historical 
notices  oi  three  others  during  the  same  period.-  Epiphanius 
who  fiounshed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  centum  is  «aid 
to  ha™  been  bom  at  a  village  three  miles  distant  from  Elenthe- 
ropohs ;  he  is  thence  called  a  native  of  that  city,  which  he 
seTcral  tunes  mentions  in  his  vnitings.'  To  the  neit  following 
centuries  belongs  the  mention  of  Eleutheropolis  as  an  episcopid 
city,  m  two  Greek  ecclesiastical  Notitia^;  one  of  which  was 
compiled  before  A.  D.  451,  since  it  stUl  speaks  of  Omsarea  as 
the  metropohtan  see ;  while  the  other,  to  judge  from  the  pre- 
amble, refom  to  a  time  not  very  long  after  the  erection  of  Jeru- 
salem into  a  patrmrchatc'  The  same  age  was  also  the  ago  of 
legends  and  foes  of  saints  ;  and  in  these  the  name  of  Eleuthe- 
ropolis not  unfrequently  occurs.'  About  the  close  of  the  sixth 
or  begmnmg  of  the  seventh  centuiy,  Antoninus  Martyr  appears 
to  have  Tisitod^  this  city ;  the  name  of  which  is  corrupted  in  his 
account,  to  Eljotropolis  and  also  Heliopolis.' 

^  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
coins  above  mentioned,  the  name  of  Eleutheropolis  occurs  in 
profane  history  only  m  two  writers  ;  both  of  whom  mention  it 
incidentally,  in  connection  with  the  same  period  of  ecclesiastical 
renown.  The  ilrst  of  these  is  Ammianus  MarcelUnus,  the  co- 
tomporary  of  Jerome,  in  the  ktter  part  of  the  fourth  century. 
iJ  rom  his  language  the  conclusion  has  sometimes  been  drawn 
though  without  siifSoicnt  ground,  that  Eleutheropolis  was  built 
up  m  the  third  century,  and  did  not  exist  before  that  time.' 

ml™  T.'^Ro"^'  ^u'^m'  ^"^'-"i  «««■  sends  reepeeting  Anania^  wMch  will  be 

wnnm  s.  r,p,plinn,i  m  Elentheropolitaao    Tom.  H.  p.  613.    Ala,  b  the  Hfa  of  St. 

teniWmetnoninEliensiaihimest.-  Eu%mioi,  Cotol.   Moanm.   Ecol.  GrEoe. 

MonJ    Pjlmt   ,    7M.    1.  (Jnlm  II.  p.  8!l>.    iol.  SiooU,.  J.o.  Tm.  K. 

Unens  Chnst,  III  p.633sq.  p326. 

Ml  i^lo  ^  ^^">neBs  m  Koland  ib.  pp.        «  Itin.  83.    Keknd  jb.  p.  7E2 

101,762.  '  Relflnd  p.  743,    The  psaaaire  oF  A,n 

*  Sea  tbeaa  W^itioi  m  Reland  Pebaat.  mbmus  is  aa  follows .  he  iTan^^  V^' 

,p.21«s,.   210,,.    Tl,l«.l,.,eriM  th.  oMe"  of  SSSe    "  S^?""  "* 

SfS».",W^-  "5''  'J'S"1'1»*  H.le.ae,o,„H,,  „  Keapolta,  SS.™ 

rrfera  to  a  time  preceding  tba  Muhamma-  Asoalonem,  Gaaam,  a,yo  ^periore  OKh^o! 

daneainqnests.    Jemsalem  was  made  an  taa;"  14.  8.  II     Hera  the  W  .^ 

Independent  p.lmrah.l.  at  the  oon.eB  of  "  aio  anperim  „t~  •  e.row"     ? 

ChJ«doa  A.  D.4ei-8i  aee  above,  Vol.  .pplj  tono  sZ,„,T,2toS,  ST       ' 

°^{sr;r:s..  i,o,o.b.ns  ssj^threXt^iTSfs 

bisbopof  Tj™,  .bete  Shnon.  «,e  «f  the    noBM,  false     t"  SrnoftwK^ 
SS3-"  ""S  ?  ''™  ■"■*■',•"!■»■    ao.lq.%  rfGaaa  J°aSJi" Sad"; 

SSiSlL™,  *[,""'*'";■'«''    ""ij'""ll"iedbyJosephus|B.J.4SI 
oitedhiEelandp.  761.     So  too  m  the  la-  '    ■''■*-o-i- 
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The  other  writer  is  the  grammarian  Suidas ;  whose  work  per- 
haps beloiigs  rather  to  ecclesiastical  history.  Writing  not  ear- 
lier than  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  from  sources  now  lost, 
he  mentions  circumstances  which  formerly  took  place  in  Eleu- 
theropolis.  These  are  wholly  unimportant,  relating  merely  to 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Eutocius,  a  Thracian  soldier,  to 
become  a  citizen  and  senator  of  the  city ;  and  also  to  Marianus, 
a  late  poet  at  Eome,  whose  father  removed  to  EleutherOpohs, 
and  who  ajjquired  honours  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Anastasiua,  A.  D.  493-518.' 

This  is  the  amount  of  aU  we  know  of  Elentheropolis  before 
the  Muhammedan  conquest  of  Palestine,  which  was  completed 
in  A.  J).  636,  After  that  time  the  city  is  mentioned  only  once 
by  a  cotemporary  writer ;  and  that,  in  monastic  annals,  in  order 
to  record  its  fall.  In  the  year  796,  the  cities  of  Gaza,  Askelon, 
and  Sariphfea  are  said  to  have  been  laid  waste,  and  Eleuthero- 
polis  converted  into  a  desert,  during  a  civil  war  among  the  vari- 
ous, tribes  of  Saracens  in  Palestine,'  Whether  it  recovered  in 
any  degree  from  this  desolation,  we  arc  nowhere  informed. 

During  the  Muhammedan  dominion  and  the  prevalence  of 
the  Arabic  tongue,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect,  that  the  an- 
cient name  of  Betogabra,  (later  Heh.  Beth  G-abriel  or  Beth  Gro- 
brin,)  which  had  doubtless  remained  among  the  common  people, 
would  again  become  current ;  and  cause  the  Greek  name  which 
BO  long  had  usurped  its  place,  to  be  forgotten.  And  here,  as  in 
BO  many  other  instances,  this  seems  actually  to  have  been  the 
case ;  the  ancient  name  revived,  and  assumed  the  Arabic  form 
in  which  we  find  it  at  the  present  day.  In  two  Latin  Notitice, 
the  date  of  which  is  uncertain,  but  which  were  obviously  first 
compiled  in  reference  to  the  centuries  preceding  the  crusades, 
the  name  of  Eleutheropolis  is  no  longer  found  ;  but  in  its  place 
appears,  in  one  the  name  Beigeberin,  and  in  the  other  Beit  Ger- 
bein.'     Not  improbably  both  these  notices  are  to  be  referred  to 

'  Suidas  Lo3icon  act,  EfrrjKioj.Mojjuu'rfj,  phen  a  cotempornrj'  monk  of  Mar  Siha, 

Rfilana  Palieat.  pp.   763,  754.     That  the  Acta   Sanctor.  Mart.  Tom.  ni.  p.  167  sq, 

reign  of  ADastaausI.  isintandea,  is  appa-  Eeland  Pal.   p.    tl87.     La    Qoien    Otiena 

rant ;  tor  the  short  sway  of  thn  second  em-  Christ.  Ill,    p.    313,      Comp.    VoL  I.  p. 

peror  of  that  name  {A,  D.  718-nS),  falls  391, 

nearly  a  centniy   after  Palestine  was  in  '  Reland  ib.  pp.  232,  237.    The  latter 

thehauds  of  the  Mnhammadana.  JFoKKa  is  found  appended  to  the  History 

'  Aiaipipou!  -yip  voKinwApiiiroos  irixiis  of  VTillittm  of  Tyre ;  Geeta  Del  per  Fran- 

ifrijfiBiTBi'  •  Ka!  yiff  EXfufi^piTiBKir  viunt-  oos  p.  1044. — A  compimson  of  this  last 

\as  h,A  lalxiiTov  fSifKay,  iraffac  iKjiopSli-  Latm  Nolitia  with  tlie  Greek  one  of  NJlns 

iTiuTt!  •  iAAl  Kill  '/uTKiXapB,  Kal  riCar  kdI  (Eeland  p.  220)  sJiows  that  in  the  seventh 

2appfo[ni'  Kat  fr^oai  jrJAf «  Seuiu!  'tlfjii~  place  of  each,  ttie  Greek  has  Elculheropo- 

irano.     "Depopulali  sunt  freqncntjssimas  lU,  and  the  Latin  £eU  GirUin.    This  af- 

urbesnonpaBcaa;  Elontheropolim,abduotia  fords  a  Blrong  corrohoratii'a  tssrimony  to 

in  oaptiTitatem  nniversis,  deEortani  feoere.  the  identity  of  tho  two ;  hut  is  not  of  itself 

Aflcnlonem,  Goiam,  et  Sariphieam,  aliasque  deoisi™.     See  Kaumer'sPal.  ed.  8,  p.  168. 

civitates,  -violentet  ditipuerant^"    So  Ste-  BIblioth.  Sae,  1844,  p.  218,  319. 
ii.  411,  412 
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the  eighth  century,  before  the  destruction  of  the  city.  At  any 
rate,  the  crusadera  found  the  place  in  ruina  ;  and  if  not  wholly 
deserted,  yet  at  least  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  an  episcopal  see. 
They  rebuilt  the  fortress ;  and  its  subsequent  histoiy  I  have 
already  recounted.'  At  that  time  the  name  and  position  of 
Eleutheropolis  were  so  thoroughly  forgotten,  that  Cedrenua,  in 
the  last  half  of  the  eleyenth  century,  held  it  to  have  been  the 
same  with  Hebron,' 

On  comparmg  the  preceding  notices,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that,  with  one  apparent  exception  hereafter  to  be  considered,  all 
the  writers  who  mention  Betogabra,  make  no  allusion  to  Eleu- 
theropolis ;  while  all  those  who  bo  often  speak  of  the  latter,  are 
silent  as  to  Betogabra.  Indeed,  the  latter  name  is  found  only 
quite  early  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Peutmger  Tables,  or  agam  quite 
late  m  the  two  Latin  Notitire.  The  Greek  name,  as  appears 
from  the  coins,  had  been  adopted  before  A.  D.  202  •  but  the 
subsequent  mention  of  Betogabra  m  the  Tables,  shows  that  thia 
more  ancient  appellation  was  still  generally  current.  In  the 
fourth  century,  when  Conatantme  had  adorned  Jerusalem  with 
splendid  churches,  and  Palestine  became  the  abode  of  thousands 
of  foreign  monks  and  ecclesiastics,  all  using  the  Greek  language 
it  was  natural  that  the  Greek  name  of  this  episcopal  city  should 
obtain  the  ascendency.  Accordingly  we  hear  no  more  of  Beto- 
gabra until  this  ecclesiastical  authority  had  been  crushed  by  the 
Muhammedan  conquest,  and  the  ancient  name  found  a  more 
ready  utterance  upon  the  lips  of  a  people  speaking  a  kindred 
tongue  The  case,  as  already  suggested,  is  entirely  paraUel  to 
those  of  Diospohe,  Nicopolis,  and  _Slha  or  Jerusalem  itself. 

The  exception  above  alluded  to,  where  the  names  of  Beto- 
gabra and  Eleutheropolis  appear  to  bo  once  mentioned  by  the 
same  wnter,  is  the  expression  "  Betogabra  of  Eleutheropolis,"  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made.'  This  expression,  in 
view  of  ihe  evidence  which  has  since  come  to  light,  can  only  be 
regarded  as  originally  a  gloss,  transferred  afterwards  from  the 
margin,  mto  the  test.  In  thia  way,  the'  expression  which  at 
hrst  probably  meant  nothing  more  than  "  Betogabra  or  Eleu- 
theropolis," Msumed  its  present  form  "  Betogabra  0/ Eleutliero- 
pohs."  _  The  examples  of  various  readmgs  arising  from  like 
glosses  m  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  and  other  an- 
cient _  writings,  are  too  numerous  and  well  known,  to  admit  a 
question  as  to  the  propriety  of  applying  the  same  principle  for 
the  solution  of  this  case  ;  and  further,  this  gloss  appears  to  be 

P  ■,^,$"^  Hiatonar.  Cooipend.  See  p.  38,  ahore.  The  Latin  yeVsion  of 
r^^/f/v^T'  J-  P-  ^^'  ^'""'»  Her«etaBha3"Bfltagab«EseafheropoIis;" 
i^Sip^a)luXiepvv,i^T,!^vv'EXi^),(ph->i-     Acta    SancEor.    Jan.    Tom.    II,    p.    G14, 
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tlie  only  shadow  of  hietorieal  testimony,  which  might  tend  to 
excite  a  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  EleutheropoUs  with  the 
present  Beit  Jibrin.' 

Another  ancient  tradition  connects  itself  also,  in  eome  de- 
gree, with  the  position  of  Elcutheropolie  ;  I  mean  that  respect- 
ing the  miracttlous  fountain,  springing  out  of  the  jaw-hone  of 
an  ass  with  which  Samson  smote  the  Philistines.*  Josephus,  in 
relating  the  same  event,  says  the  fountain  sprang  out  of  a  rock, 
and  the  place  in  his  day  still  hore  the  name  of  the  "  Jaw-hone  ; " 
though  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  he  does  anything  more  than 
merely  copy  the  words  of  Scripture."  All  this  has  no  connection 
with  Eleutheropolis.  Nor  is  the  language  of  Jerome  much  more 
definite,  who  m  tracing  the  journey  of  Paula  from  Jerusalem  or 
Bethlehem  to  Egypt,  makes  her  pass  by  way  of  Socoh  to  the  foun- 
tain of  Samson  ;  around  which  he  then  loosely  mentions  the  Ho- 
lites  and  Gittites,  and  the  names  of  several  other  cities.^  _  By 
the  Horites  he  probably  meant  Eleutheropolis,'  and  the  tradition 
appears  to  have  been  current  in  his  day,  that  this  fountain  of 
Samson  was  in  that  region.  Somewhat  more  definite  is  the  tes- 
timony of  Antoninus  Martyr,  not  long  before  the  Muhammedan 
conijuest ;  in  travelling  from  Jerusalem  to  Askelon  and  Uaza, 
he  came  to  Eleutheropolis,  where  the  fountam  of  Samson  waa 
still  pointed  out.'  AU  this  however  only  shows  that  the  foun- 
tain was  held  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city. 

No  further  mention  of  this  fountain  occurs  before  the  age 
of  the  crusades  ;  nor  do  any  of  the  Frank  or  Arabian  historians 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  appear  ever  to  have 
heard  of  the  fountain  of  Samson,  or  of  Eleutheropolis.  Yet  a 
-wandermg  tradition  respecting  both  the  fountain  and  city,  would 
seem  to  have  maintained  itself  in  the  Greek  church  even  out  of 
Palestine  ;  for  in  the  twelfth  century  the  historian  Glycaa  re- 
lates, that  Samson's  fountain  was  to  bo  seen  in  his  day  in  the 
suburbs  of  Eleutheropolis.  But  the  value  of  this  tradition  is 
nhown  by  the  fact,  that  a  century  earher,  Cedrcnus  had  declared 

'  Fortl.0  "  vioua  BetagabiBonim  "  which  refoeilltttus  videara  MoraBtMm,  Bepuletnim 

has  been  supposed  h)  be  the  same  mth  quondam  Micticeffi  Prophet^  nuno  Eccla- 

Betogabra,  see  Note  XXXIV,  at  the  end  eiaiii,    Et  oxlatere  dereUnquamChorreoH, 

of  the  tolume.  et  Gettheoa,  Marasa,  IdusniBam,   et  La- 

'  Judo-.  15, 18.  10.  chis,"  etc.  Hieron.  Ep.  86,  Epitaph.  Pauto, 

"  Ant^.  B.  8.  9,  i  @fhs  mji^i'  KBTiiTi-  0pp.  Tom,  IV.  ii  p.  677.  ed.  Mart. 

W!  If ^Tpoi  iyttjirw  iiteTae  koI  iriiW^i'  ■  ^Atv         '  He  elsewhere  speaka  of  the  Horites  m 

t  'Saji^iip  iicdkii  rh  x«(iIof  Sioyrfra,  (col  inhabiting  Eleutheropolis.  Comm.  in  Obad. 

l/^iXP'  ToS  BfCjio   TOVTO  Ae'yeiai.     So  the  vs.  1.     See  pp.  68,  69,  below, 

Heb.  TlV,  Lehi,  1.  q.  Jaw-bone,  Judg.  16,        '  Antoniiii  Martyr.  Wn.  SO,  33,  "  Veni- 

19,         ' '  mu8  in  ciTltatem  qure  dicltur  Eliotpopolis 

'  "Tranabo  ad  ^gyptnm!  et  in  So-  (n!.  H^opolis)  io  looo  ubi  SampBon,  etc.— 

ohoth  atqna  apud  fontem    Samson,  quam  Qui  Ibns  usque  in  hodiernam  dineni  looa 

de  molari  maxilki  deute  produxit,  subsis-  ilia  irrigat;  nam  in  loco  ubi  suigit  fui- 
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Eleutheropolis  to  be  the  same  with  Hebron.'  From  the  same 
legendary  source  apparently,  Marinua  Sanutus  in  the  fourteenth 
century  derived  a  notice  of  the  samo  fountain,  but  not  of  the 
city  He  makes  a  water  run  from  Bethsur  first  west  and  then 
south ;  where,  after  being  joined  by  a  stream  from  the  north 
from  the  fountain  of  the  Jaw-bone,  it  flows  west  to  the  sea  near 
Askelon.'  Now  the  Bethsur  of  that  day  was  at  the  present 
fonntam  of  St.  Philip  in  Wady  el-Wcrf  ;■  which  indeed  flows 
west  to  the  great  Wady  es-SurSr.  This  agab  runs  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  the  plain  ;  entering  the  sea,  however,  not  at 
Asltclon,  but  near  Yebna.  Hence  whatever  position  be  assigned 
to  the  fountain  on  the  testimony  of  Sanutus,  it  lying  north  of 
Wady  es-Sflrar,  can  never  have  been  less  than  ten  Roman  miles 
distant  from  Eleutheropolis. 

_  Thus  the  testimony  to  the  existence  of  Samson's  fonntam 
m  the  immediate  vicinity  of  EleutherepoHs,  which  at  fiiiit  sight 
seemed  so  explicit,  becomes  on  a  nearer  view  quite  indefinite. 
Ot  this  however  we  weis  not  aware  at  the  time,  and  therefore 
inquired  the  more  diligently  after  the  fountams  throughout  the 
whole  region,  m  the  hope  of  being  thus  able  to  discover  a  trace 
of  Eleutheropolis.  But  we  could  neither  find,  nor  hear  of  a 
single  hvmg  sprmg  ot  running  brook  threughout  the  district  in 
which  that  city  must  have  lain.  The  nearest  and  only  approach 
to  It,  was  m  the  large  weU  called  Um  Judei'a,  half  way  between 
Beit  Jibrln  and  the  ruined  church  of  Santa  Hanneh,  which  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  tradition  of  the  mhahitants,  was  once  a  running 
fountain.'  This  testimony  is  at  least  as  definite  and  good,  ai 
that  on  which  rests  the  proximity  of  the  ancient  fountain  to 
Eleutheropohs  ;  and  furnishes,  so  far  as  it  goes,  another  proof 
of  the  identity  of  that  city  with  Beit  Jibrin. 

I  have  now  done  with  Eleutheropolis ;  and  if  the  reader  (as  I 
fear)  shall  regard  the  investigation  as  prolix  and  tedious,  I  beg 
him  to  bear  m  mind,  that  the  subject  is  one  of  some  historical 
importance,  and  has  never  before  been  discussed  hy  any  one  who 
had  visited  the  spot. 

Such  was  the  evidence  on  the  strength  of  which  I  formerly 
ventured  to  assume  the  identity  of  Eleutheropolis  with  Beit 
Jibiin  ;  a  conclusion  as  to  which  I  have  yet  to  learn,  that  any 
scholar  has  ever  taken  exception.  Yet  there  was  still  wanting 
some  decisive  hislorical  testimony,  to  show  that  the  two  names 

isl  f°^  ?'"'  i'"f"'  ""f ■ ,'™'  '■  ■'i™w'"'/'«'  i«.™>S.  &  ■.•mOt  ™- 
ifii,  il  Timly,  1^  ^^,  Kat  T^/^tp^y  iv  niens  B  patW  aquilonia ;  et  ibi  prope  fuit 
™i  jpoaoYflmi  Exn^,™,^\,6„  ^a.'«Ta<,  baptismuaEmiuciii;  ctdesoenditiiltraStaol 
siay'i'^f  tva^iu^aiitra  ^irn-  For  Ca-  prope  A8CBl(msra,  versaBocoidena  mmara- 
.T;?";  "J'-S'i^-  .  'Bra»a....  10.p.l8e.  AM,h™i. 
ManiLSanutp.262,  "Depror«BBlh-  pa  p.  41.  Quaresmip^Tonu  II.  p.  696Eq 
aura  dcacendit  aqua,  primo  flneua  veraus  •  See  above,  p.  52 
oceidena,  delude  prope  meridiem,  et  tune 

'>''"■  "-6*  ii.  418-120 
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were  applied  to  one  and  the  same  place.  This  last  atsent  link 
of  teatimony  was  discovered  by  Prof.  Eoediger  of  Halle  in 
1842.'  In  the  Acta  Sanctorum  Martyrum,  published  by  Aese- 
mani  in  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin,  the  martyr  Peter  Abselama 
is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Anea ;  which  lay,  according  to  the 
Syriac  account,  in  the  district  of  Beth  Quhrin  ;  while  both  the 
Gieek  and  Latin  accounts  read,  in  the  district  of  Eleutheropo- 
lis."     This  evidence  is  decisive. 


Having  thus  presented  the  evidence  which  goes  to  iix  the 
site  of  Eleutheropolis  itself,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  look  for  a 
moment  at  two  or  three  other  ancient  places,  the  situation  of 
which  is  only  known  from  their  relative  position  to  that  city. 

The  first  of  these  is  Gath,  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Phi- 
listines, whither  the  ark  was  carried  from  Ashdod ;  it  is  also 
celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Goliath,  and  was  afterwards  ibrti- 
fied  by  Rehoboam,^  It  appears  early  to  have  been  destroyed,  or 
at  least  to  have  lost  its  importance  ;  the  prophet  Amos  alludes  to 
such  an  event,  and  Gath  is  not  enumerated  by  the  later  pro- 
phets along  with  the  other  four  cities  of  the  Philistines.'  Tra- 
dition seems  also  to  have  been  already  at  fault  in  the  days  of 
Euscbius,  who  enumerates  two  places  of  this  name  ;  one  five 
miles  from  Eleutheropolis  towards  Diospolis  ;  and  the  other,  a 
large  vUlage,  between  Antipatris  and  Jamnia,  which  he  held  to 
be  the  Gath  whither  the  ark  was  carried.'  Yet  Jerome,  who  in 
the  Onomasticon  merely  translates  the  words  of  Eusebius,  gives 
UB  in  another  work  the  definite  specification,  that  Gath,  one  of 
the  five  cities  of  Phillstia,  was  situated  near  the  borders  o£ 
Judea,  on  the  way  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Gaiia,  and  was  then 
a  very  large  village.*  He  does  not  mention  the  distance  at 
which  it  lay  from  either  of  these  cities  ;  nor  whether  it  etQ!  bore 
the  name  of  Gath  ;  thus  leaving  it  uncertain,  after  all,  whether 
this  specification  is  anything  more  than  a  conjecture  of  his  own. 
No  subsequent  mention  of  Gath  or  its  position  occurs  in  his- 
tory or  in  the  accounts  of  Palestine  ;  and  we  sought  in  vain  for 
any  present  trace  of  the  name  throughout  the  whole  region.  On 
'  Allgem.  Lit  Zeitung,  18i2,  No.  72.  saders  held  Gath  to  be  in  Ihis  quarter,  or 
BiMioth,  Saom.  1844,  p.  318.  rathar  at  Jamnia  itaalf;  and  erected  upon 

*  Aesemani  Acta  Sanotor.  Mart,  Orien-     the  supposed  eito  the  OBStle  of  Ibalin  or 
taL  Tom.  II.  p.  209,  oolL  p.  207.  Hibelin,  whicli  Baiyamin  of  Tudela  ideiiti- 

'  1  Sam.  6,  7.  8.    17,  4,  23.    3  Cbr.    fiea  with  Jabneh,  now  Yelina.    Will.  Tyr. 
11  8  IS.  24,  26.    Wilken  Gesch.  der  Kc.  n.  p. 

'  Jar.  25,  20.      Amos  6,  2.  T,  7.  8.     615.    Beiy.  of  Tud.  p.  79. 
Zeph.  2,  4.    Zeck  9,  5,    Baland  supposes        »  Hieron.  Coram,  in  Mioh.  L  II,  "Geth 
this  to  have  taken  place  ahout  the  time  of    una   est   de  quinqno  urbibus  Palsatime, 
the  destruction  of  the  first  temple;  tallest,     vicina  Judiete  confine,  et  de  Eieutlieropoli 
p.  786.  euntibus  Gaasm  nunc  usque  Tiuua  vel  mns- 

'  Onomast.  art.  Geth,  GW&i.— The  era-    irons." 
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our  return  from  Gaza  to  Beit  Jibrin,  we  took  tlio  road  by  es-Suk- 
kariyeh  and  el-Kubeibeh,  because  these  villages  were  much 
spoken  of ;  and  we  thought  perhaps  traces  of  antiquity  might  be 
found  there,  from  which  at  least  a  presumption  might  bo  drawn 
as  to  the  site  of  GatL  But,  aa  already  related,  we  found  noth- 
ing to  authorize  even  the  slightest  conjecture.  Another  road 
somewhat  further  north  passes  through  the  villages  el-I"aiiljy 
and  'ArSk  el-Menshlyeh,  which  we  did  not  visit,  although  they 
were  in  sight.  We  could  not  leara  that  they  contain  any  remains 
of  antic[uity. 

The  Gath  which  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  at  five  Eoman 
nules  north  of  Eleutheropolia  towards  Diospolis,  appears  to  be  the 
same  with  Gath  Bimmon,  a  Levitical  city  in  the  tribe  of  Dan/ 
which  the  same  writers  describe  as  lying  twelve  miles  from  Dios- 
polis  towards  Eleutheropob's.  The  distance  from  Eleutheropolis 
accords  well  with  the  site  of  Deir  Diibban,  near  which  we  first 
fell  in  with  the  remarkable  e:^cavation8  of  this  region.  From 
that  place  to  Beit  Jibrin  we  travelled  not  quite  two  hours,  by  a 
somewhat  winding  road.^  The  distance  to  Lydda,  however, 
must  be  more  than  four  hours,  or  twelve  Eoman  miles. 

Another  .ancient  city  which  lay  not  far  from  Eleutheropolis, 
was  Maresha,  the  Maresa  or  Marissa  of  Josephus,  situated  in  the 
plain  of  Judah  and  afterwards  fortified  by  Eehoboam.'  Here 
Asa  defeated  the  immense  host  of  Zera  the  Ethiopian  ;  and 
Judas  Maccabeus,  after  having  captured  Hebron  from  the  Idu- 
means,  descended  by  way  of  Maresha,  which  he  laid  desolate,  to 
Ashdod.*  After  various  changes  of  masters,  it  was  at  length  re- 
built and  fortified  by  G-abinius  ;  but  was  again  destroyed  by  the 
Parthians  during  their  irruption  against  Herod.'  In  the  days  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  the  ruins  of  Maresha  were  shown  "  in  the 
second  mile  "  from  Eleutheropohs.'  The  direction  is  not  given ; 
but  from  all  the  ch-cumstances,  it  would  seem  probable,  that 
Eleutheropolis  (at  first  Betogabra)  had  sprung  up  after  the  de- 
struction of  Maresha,  and  had  been  built  with  its  materials.^ 
Assuming  Beit  Jibrin  as  the  site  of  EleutheropoKs,  we  wei-e  led 
to  suppose  at  the  time,  that  the  foundations  we  discovered  on 

'  Joak  19,  45.     21,  24.     1  Chr,  6,  69.  togabra),  as  Eufinos  read  it  in    hie  copy, 

'  See  above  p.  28.  (Joseph.  B,  J.  4.  8. 1.    EelaDd  Paltest  pp. 

'  Josh.  15,  44.    2  Chr.  11,  8.  636,   628 ;    comp.   p.   28,   n.   1,   above,) 

'  2  Clbr,  It,  9.  10.    Joseph.  AnWq.  13.  than  this  village,  whicli  Vespasian  oaptnr- 

8.  6.     Comp.  I  Mace.  S,  65-68,  whore  aa  ad  in  Idnmea,  would  seem  to  have  spmng 

Reland  shows,  Maresa  should  bo  read  for  into  note  after  the  destrnoUon  of  Maresha, 

Saioaria;  PalteBt.  p.  889.     Comp.  p.  81,  as  related  in  the  test;  and  grew  np  into 

shove.  tha  later  and  more  renowned  Eleomerop- 

"  Jos.  Andq.  14.  6. 3.   ib,  14, 13.  9.  olis.   That  the  Idumea  of  Josephas  eMend- 

'  Onomaet.  art.  Masera,  Mopijffti.  ed  thna  for,  will  be  immediately  shown  in 

'  IF  we  may  assume  with  Roland,  that  the  test:  pp.  G8,  69. 

the  Betaris  of  Josephus  iafor  Begabris  (Be- 

ii.  421,  422 
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the  southeastern  part  of  the  remarkable  Tell  south  of  the  place, 
were  remains  of  Maresha.  The  spot  is  admirahly  adapted  for  a 
fortress  ;  it  lies  ahout  a  Roman  mile  and  a  half  from  the  ruins 
of  Beit  Jihrtn,  that  is,  within  the  second  mile,  though  certainly 
not  two  miles  distant.  Nowhere  else  in  the  vicinity  could  we 
find  or  hear  of  any  trace  of  ruins.' 

Somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Elcntheropolis  lay  also  the  vil- 
lage of  Moresheth,  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet  Micah.=  The 
name  Moresheth-Gath,  under  which  it  once  occurs,  seems  to  im- 
ply that  it  was  near  to  Gath ;  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it 
eastward  of  Eleutheropohs ;  and  the  latter  writer  in  another 
place  remarks,  that  it  was  still  a  small  village  near  that  city.' 
In  the  journey  of  Paula,  Jerome  again  speaks  of  the  village  in 
connection  with  the  fountain  of  Samson,  as  having  formerly  con- 
tained the  sepulchre  of  Micah,  where  was  now  a  church.'  This 
latter  circumstance  seems  not  improbably  to  refer  to  the  ruined 
church  of  Santa  Hanneh,  twenty  minutes  S.  S.  E.  of  Beit  Jibrin, 
close  by  which  are  the  ruined  foundations  of  a  village,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  ancient.  In  this  case  Jerome  would  appear  either 
to  have  confounded  Maresha  and  Moresheth  ;  or  else  the  one  lay 
perhaps  upon  the  hill,  and  the  other  in  the  valley  north,  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  excavated  sepulchres.  That  they  were 
two  distinct  places,  appears,  partly  from  the  difference  of  the 
names,  which  come  from  different  roots ;  and  partly  from  the 
fact  that  the  prophet  Micah  mentions  them  together.'  More 
difficult  is  it  to  account  in  any  case  for  the  epithet  Gath. 

It  appears  from  history,  that  during  or  soon  after  the  Jewish 
exile,  the  Edomites  spread  themselves  throughout  the  south  of 
Judea,  which  they  continued  to  occupy,  and  which  consequently 
is  included  under  the  name  of  Idumea  by  Josephus  and  later 
writers.  Judas  Maccabteus  captured  from  them  Hebron,  Maris- 
sa,  and  Aehdod  ;  and  John  Hyrcanus,  after  taking  Adora  and 
Marissa,  compelled  the  Idumean  inhabitants  of  the  whole  region 
to  conform  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jews.'  Jerome  also 
in  speaking  of  the  Idumoans,  calls  them  Horites,  and  makes 
them  dwell  within  the   borders  of  Eleutheropolis,^     Now  we 

'  Eenjamin  of  Trniola  places  MarsBha  at  Mora»thim,  scpulchnun  quondam  Miduesa 

Bat  Jibrin  itaelf ;  Itjn.  p.  77.     "  Sed  ejus  prophetsB,  nuno  Eoolesiam." 

fluetoritas  tanid  non  est,*  is  tlio  tomark  of  '  Mic.  1,  14.  16. 

Relaod,  p.  890.  '  Joseph,  Antiq.  12.  8.  6.    ib.  13.  9.  1. 

'  Mio.1,  l.Jer.26,  le.Moreslictli-Gatli,  Comp.  I  Maoo.  5,  66^68.     Joeephns  apeak* 

Mic,  1, 14.  expressly  of  Hebron  as  in  Idumea ;  B.  J. 

'Onomaat.art,  J/brasiM.Hieron.Comm.  4.  9,   7.     He  aaya  too   that  Idnmea  was 

inMio.Prol.  "  Ad  MiebKam  de  Morastlii,  round  aboat  Gaia;  e.  Apion,  2.  9.  [10.] 

qui  naquB  hodie  juxta  Eleutheropolin  uc-  '  "lu  finibus  eat   'EXfv^rpmriXsais,  ubi 

bem  Paliestinte,  hand  glandis  est  viciilus."  ante  babitaverant  HorCffii,  qui  intcrprelan- 

'  Ep.  86,  ad  EuBtoch.  Epitaph.  Pauls',  tnrUberi,  nude  ipsa  urbs  postea  sortitayo- 

p.  677.  ed.  Mart.   "  Ut  refoeillatus  videam  cabultun  est ; "  Comm.  in  Obad.  vs.  1. 
ii.  422, 424 
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know,  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  Idmnea  proper  were  ac- 
tually Horites,  that  is,  Troglodytes,  "  dwellers  in  caverns,"  or 
under  ground ;  who,  although  diepossesaed  by  the  Edomites, 
continued  to  live  among  the  latter,  and  apparently  hecame  with 
them  one  people.'  It  is  for  this  reason,  probably,  that  Jerome 
thus  caUs  the  whole  nation  Horites  ;  adopting  however  a  differ- 
ent signification  of  the  word,  "  the  free,"  in  order  (by  a  Rab- 
binic conceit)  to  make  out  a  Hebrew  etymology  for  the  later 
name  Eleutberopolia.  Yet  it  is  also  pt^sible,  that  the  Edomites 
were  called  Horites  in  Palestine  in  the  original  acceptation  of 
the  word ;  for  Jerome  also  asserts,  that  Idumea,  or  the  whole 
southern  region  from  Eleutlieropolis  to  Petra  and  Ailah,  was 
flill  of  habitations  in  caves  ;  the  inhabitants  using  subterranean 
dwellings  on  account  of  the  great  heat.'— Does  not  this  language 
suggest  the  idea,  that  Jerome  is  here  alluding  in  part  to  the  sin- 
gular excavations  which  we  discovered  near  Deir  DubbSn,  and 
which  are  so  particularly  numerous  around  Beit  Jibrin  or 
Eloutheropolis  ?  May  we  perhaps  suppose,  that  the  Idumeans 
brought  with  them  their  habits  of  life,  and  preferred  toexcavate 
for  themselves  here  dwellings  under  ground  in  the  soft  limestone 
rock  ?  It  did  not  indeed  occur  to  us  at  the  time,  that  possibly 
this  had  been  the  object  of  these  caverns ;  but  it  might  well 
have  been  the  case  ;  for  they  were  all  dry,  and  in  general  weU 
lighted.  We  needed  candles  only  in  exploring  those  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Tell  near  Beit  Jibrin  ;  and  oven  these  may  not 
improbably  have  once  received  light  by  openings  now  filled  up. 
—I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  here  advancing  an  hypothe- 
sis ;  but  merely  as  bringing  forward  a  suggestion,  which  may  de- 
serve consideration.^ 


^  —     The  village  of  Idbna  lies  just  east  of 

the  water-shed  at  the  head  of  the  valley  we  had  ascended. 
Just  beyond  it,  another  larger  valley,  Wady  el-Feranj,  comes 
irom  the  southeast  and  running  by  the  place  towards  the  north- 
west ultimately  passes  down  to  Beit  Jibrin,  forming  with  othera 
the  broad  valley  which  there  comes  in  on  the  north  side.  The 
present  Idhna  is  a  small  village,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  short 
Wady  or  gully  running  into  Wady  el-Feranj.  Each  part  has 
its  separate  Sheikh  with  his  Kusr  or  tower ;  and  the  inhabitants 
are  divided  into  two  parties,  according  aa  they  live  north  or 
Ifi'^l"'  ^'    ^''"'■^'12.23.     Gen.    Ins  habet  i  et  propter  niuiioscaloressoKs, 

Comm.  in  Obad.  vs.  5.6,   "  Omnis    taguriis  udtut  " 
=U!trnl!s  regio  Idumieor™  da  Elo-ufhcro-        ^  See  the  ,^^„t  of  tJiese  various  oav. 
poll  usqne  Hd  Petr«m  et  Aikm    (l,£ee  est     fms,  not  less  than  five  diffei^nt  dnsters  in 
possessio  IhSBia)  in  speoubus  babitntiuiicu-     all,  pp.  33,  29,  51-53. 

ii.  424,  425 
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south  of  the  wat^r-couree.  In  all  civil  hroils,  the  Sheikhs  with 
their  followers  usually  take  different  sides. 

We  had  alighted  at  the  Ktisr  of  the  Sheikh  on  the  north  side, 
a  rude  square  building  of  stone,  two  stories  high.  He  was  an 
old  man,  who  welcomed  us  kindly,  and  went  vdth  us  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  which  overhangs  the  village  on  the  north,  to  point 
out  and  name  the  places  in  sight.  According  to  him,  the  village 
once  stood  upon  this  hill.  It  is  now  cultivated,  and  covered 
with  young  orchards  of  fig  trees  ;  the  ground  having  heen  cleared 
of  stones  by  laying  them  up  in  walls.  In  this  way  all  traces  of 
ancient  foundations  have  heen  destroyed ;  hut  I  picked  up  on 
the  top  a  handflil  of  marble  tesserfe,  once  belonging  to  ancient 
Mosaic  work.' 

Idhna  lies  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where  the  steep 
ascent  of  the  higher  ridge  soon  begins.  Here  a  vUlagc  called  et- 
Taiyibeh  came  in  sight,  situated  on  the  high  ridge  above  ;  and 
the  direction  of  Nusib  or  Beit  NQsih  at  the  foot,  was  jilso 
pointed  out,  though  the  place  itself  was  not  visible.  Beit  Ula 
lay  beyond,  also  out  of  sight.  These  with  Naba  and  KhSrSs 
form  a  cluster  of  villages  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  near  Ter- 
kiSmieh ;  through  which  last  passes  the  more  travelled  road  from 
Beit  Jibrin  to  Hebron.* 

While  taking  our  observations  on  the  hill,  we  were  exceed- 
ingly incommoded  by  a  strong  southwest  wind,  which  was  blow- 
ing with  some  violence,  although  we  had  felt  it  comparatively 
little  in  the  valleys.  Before  going  with  us,  it  seems,  the  hospita- 
ble old  Sheikh  had  without  our  knowledge  given  orders  to  prepare 
a  breakiaet  for  us  ;  and  on  our  return,  the  women  announced 
that  the  bread  Was  baked,  and  the  meal  would  he  ready  in  a  few 
minutes.  Although  anxious  to  get  on,  we  yet  waited  for  some 
time,  rather  than  disappoint  his  well  meant  though  lU  timed 
hospitality  ;  but  as  we  saw  no  end  to  the  delay,  we  at  length 
mounted  and  moved  off.  The  Sheikh  now  came  running  with 
his  bosom  full  of  bread,  which  he  distributed  among  our  mule- 
teers ;  assuring  us  that  the  semen  (melted  butter)  and  leben 
(soured  milk)  were  already  poured  upon  the  bread  in  a  bowl  for 
the  breakfast ;  and  beseeching  us  to  wait  and  partake  of  it. 
We  thought  it  better  to  proceed  ;  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  muleteers,  who  complained  long  afterwards,  that  we  had 
'  I  am  not  aware  ihat  Mbna  (Jedna)  bearings  of  pkces,  all  but  one  (tbe  last) 
cun  be  brought  into  connection  with  any  Ijing  cast  of  the  meridian  line  :  lira  Bu;j 
scriptural  name.  Roland  indeed,  forget-  N.  3^  E.  Jorarurnh  N.  8°  E.  Eibbs  N. 
ting  Ms  uanal  eagaoity,  £uda  in  it  the  Ith-  10°  E.  Deir  el-Hawa  N.  23'  E.  Kliacaa 
nan  of  Josh.  IS,  23.  Biit  this  latter  pluoe  N.  66'  E.  Nuba  N.  60°  E.  Beit  NQab 
lay  quite  at  the  eonthem  eitremity  of  Jn-  nenriy  N.  62"  E.  Jedfir  N.  63"  E.  Beit 
dah,  towards  Mom;  comp.  va.  21.  Re-  Ummar  N.  fi7°  E.  BiikltSr  N.  70°  E. 
land  Palest,  p.  862.  Kusbur  N.  73°  E.     SQfa  N.  87°  E.     Tm- 

»  We  took  hero  at  Idhna  the  following     jibeh  S.  80°  E.     Dawaimeb  S.  70°  W. 

ii,  425-427 
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taken  them  away  from  a  savoury  breakfast.— "We  had  thus  for 
found  it  so  much  against  the  custom  to  offer  money  in  retmn  for 
our  entertainment,  that  we  had  given  it  up  ;  and"from  Gaza  to 
Hebron  we  did  not  pay  a  para,  nothing  being  expected.  We 
were  doubtless  thought  the  better  of,  for  not  making  the  at- 
tempt. 

Leaving  Idhna  at  9}  o'clock,  we  followed  up  "Wady  el-Feranj 
on  a  course  E.  S.  E.  into  the  mountains,  which  here  began  im- 
mediately to  rise  on  our  left.  The  Wady  soon  became  a  deep 
and  narrow  glen.  At  lOlO  we  reached  a  fork  of  the  valley, 
where  on  a  projection  of  the  right  hand  mountain  stands  a  ruined 
tower.  A  path  leads  along  up  the  right  hand  Wady  towards  the 
village  of  Dflra,  and  another  up  the  left  hand  branch  to  Taiyi- 
beh  ;  while  our  road  began  immediately  to  climb  the  mountain 
between  the  two  valleys.  The  ascent  w^  long  and  steep,  but 
rendered  easier  by  many  zigzags.  At  10.50  a  village  (probably 
Dtira)  appeared  S.  10°  W.  on  a  distant  part  of  the  mountain. 
We  reached  the  top  at  11  o'clock,  just  by  a  cistern  of  rain  water 
excavated  in  the  rock.  Here  our  course  back  boro  W.  N.  W. 
and  Taiyiboh,  now  about  upon  the  same  level,  N.  by  E. 

We  came  out  here  upon  a  somewhat  narrow  ridge  of  high 
table  land,  between  the  two  valleys  above  mentioned,  which  here 
run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  towards  the  northwest  and  into 
both  of  which  wo  could  look  down  almost  perpendicularly  to  a 
great  depth.  This  plateau  we  found  after  a  short  distance  to  be 
well  tilled  ;  its  sur&ce  being  occupied  by  fields  of  grain,  olive 
groves^  and  vineyards.  The  bottoms  of  the  two  deep  valleys  on 
each  side  were  also  in  high  cultivation. 

Pursuing  the  same  general  course  and  gradually  ascending 
we  reached  Tefiilh  at  11^  o'clock ;  an  old  village  on  a  higher  and 
broader  part  of  the  same  ridge.  It  contains  a  good  number  of 
inhabitants,  and  lice  in  the  midst  of  oKve  groves  and  vineyards 
with  marlra  of  industry  and  thrift  on  eveiy  side.  Indeed  many 
of  the  former  terraces  along  the  hill  sides  are  still  in  use  ;  and 
the  land  looks  somewhat  as  it  may  have  done  in  ancient  times. 
Several  portions  of  walls,  apparently  those  of  an  old  fortress,  are 
visible  among  the  houses  ;  and  seem  to  attest  the  antiquity  of 
the  place.  The  large  stones  of  which  they  are  built,  are  soft ; 
and  the  edges  being  worn  away  by  the  weather,  the  chinks  are 
everywhere  filled  in  with  thin  pieces  of  stone,  which  give  to  the 
whole  a  more  modem  aspect  than  really  belongs  to  it.  The  name 
Teffflh  marks  this  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Beth  Tappuah  of 
the  mountains  of  Judah,  not  far  from  Hebron.'      From  here 

'  Josh.  15,  53.  Another  Tappuah  lay  Josli.  !5,  34.  Wiieh  of  these  waa  Iha 
ta  the  plam  of  Judah,  apparuntlj-  in  tl.e  pluoo  conqDered  hy  Joshua,  it  Is  difficult 
Viemitj  01  Zauoah,  Jarmuth,   Socoh,   eM.     to  say;  Jiiah.  12,  17,  Gomp.  10,  3G.— Eu- 

ii.  427,  428 
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Neby  Niih,  the  Wely  near  Dfira,  bore  S.  41°  W.  Taiyibeh  N. 
17°  "W. 

After  a  stop  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  we  set  off  again  at 
12^  o'clock,  still  ascending  gradually  along  the  ridge  on  acourse 
E.^S.  The  direction  of  the  deep  raileys  on  each  side  is  here 
more  from  east  to  west,  and  for  a  time,  our  way  led  along  the 
steep  declivity  overhanging  that  upon  the  south,  among  slippery 
rocks,  which  rendered  the  path  difficult  and  dangerous.  The 
bottom  of  the  valley,  far  below  us,  was  highly  cultivated  and 
fall  of  vineyards.  The  Sirocco  wind  which  wo  had  felt  all  day, 
now  increased  to  a  violent  tempest,  brmging  up  the  dust  and 
sand  from  the  desert,  and  filling  the  air  so  as  to  obscure  the  sun. 
The  whole  atmosphere  became  of  a  deep  dun  or  yellowish  hue, 
such  as  we  had  seen  before  in  the  desert  near  Ruhaibeh.'  As 
we  approached  the  height  of  land,  a  few  drops  of  rain  fell,  and 
left  upon  our  clothes  spots  of  mud,  as  if  we  had  been  spattered 
from  a  puddle.  The  guide  said  immediately,  this  would  blast 
the  grain  ;  he  thought  the  mud  had  a  saltish  taste,  which  we 
could  not  perceive  ;  nor  did  we  afterwards  hear  of  any  damage 
to  the  crops. 

At  1.10  wo  reached  the  top  of  the  whole  ascent,  the  height 
of  land  and  water-shed,  between  the  vaUeys  behind  us  and  the 
branches  of  that  m  which  Hebron  Hes.  The  town  itself  here 
came  m  sight  d  wn  a  valley,  S.  65°  E.  fifty  minutes  distant. 
De&cendmg  graduiUy  for  ten  minutes,  we  came  to  the  head  of 
the  fine  cpen  valley  north  of  the  town.  Here  in  a  field  on  our 
left  WIS  a  very  large  and  beautiful  oak  tree,  (Quercus  ilex, 
Arabic  Sindian,)  which  passes  among  the  Muhammedans  for 
the  tree  of  Abraham,  where  his  tent  was  pitched.  Towards 
the  city  followed  fine  vineyards  and  fields  of  grain,  occupying 
most  of  the  valley,  all  now  in  high  verdure.  At  2  o'clock  we 
reached  Hebron,  and  selected  a  spot  for  our  tent  on  the  grassy 
slope  west  of  the  town,  not  far  above  the  lower  pool,  and  near 
the  straggling  cemetery  which  covers  a  part  of  the  open  ground. 
We  found  great  difBculty  m  pitching  tho  tent,  as  the  Sirocco 
had  now  become  almost  a  tornado ;  the  ropes  were  several  times 
broken,  and  had  at  last  to  be  doubled  on  the  windward  side. 
The  air  became  dark,  almost  like  night,  from  the  sand  and  dust. 
After  a  short  time,  however,  the  tempest  abated ;  and  we  had  at 
evening  a  fine  cool  wind  from  the  northwest.  The  actual  heat 
was  not  unusually  great ;  tho  thermometer  rose  only  to  86°  F. 

We  here  dismissed  our  trusty  muleteers  and  our  guide  ; 
with  all  of  whom  we  had  been  well  satisfied,  and  indeed  much 

seWna  ana  Jeroraoaeemtorefurtlia  name?     wards  Egjpt;  Onomast.    aria.  Bethaphu, 

TappuHh  and  Beth  Tappnah  to  ona   and     Tbaffn. 

(he  aan.8  TUlage,  and  to  place  it  mora  to-        '  See  Vol  I.  pp.  195, 196. 
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pleased.  We  too  wei-e  able  to  eatiefy  all  their  expectations ; 
and  they  returned  with  light  hearts  the  same  evening  to  their 
homes  near  Jerusalem. 

As  we  were  pitching  the  tent,  Ellas  of  Damasciis  (ElySs  esh- 
ShSmy),  the  only  Christian  resident  in  Hebron,  sent  to  inrite  us 
into  the  town,  and  to  take  up  onr  quarters  at  hia  house.  We 
however  declined  ;  and  he  then  eame  himself  to  repeat  and  urge 
the  invitation.  This  he  did,  not  knowing  who  we  were,  but 
supposing  us  to  be  some  "  Milords  "  or  other  ;  probably  from  the 
rather  showy  appearance  of  our  tent.  We  again  declined,  and 
positively  ;  for  we  knew  that  we  should  be  far  more  masters  of 
out  time  and  actions  in  our  own  tent,  than  in  the  house  of 
another  person  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  inconvenience  and  ver- 
min to  which  we  should  have  been  thus  exposed.  The  refusal 
was  softened  on  our  part,  by  accepting  a  dinner,  which  he  soon 
after  sent  us. — Elias  had  two  years  before  removed  hither  from 
Damascus,  and  occupied  the  post  of  secretary  or  hanker  (or  per- 
haps both)  to  the  governor  of  Hebron.  It  was  his  ambition  to 
become  the  agent  of  a  Frank  consul ;  and  his  apphcations  in 
this  behalf,  both  to  English  and  American  visitors  at  Hebron, 
were  unceasing  and  somewhat  burdensome. '  In  the  mean  time, 
he  was  fond  of  appearing  as  the  host  and  protector  of  Frank 
travellers,  expecting  thus  to  gain  a  sort  of  consideration  in  the 
eyes  of  his  Muslim  neighbours.  This  indeed  had  been  the  se- 
cret of  his  ready  and  somewhat  officious  hospitality  towards 
ourselves.  , 

Before  leaving  Jerusalem,  we  had  made  arrangements,  as  we 
supposed,  to  have  men  and  camels  from  the  Jeh^lin  ready  for  us 
at  Hebron,  so  as  to  be  able  to  set  off  immediately  for  Wady 
Mlisa.  We  had  accordingly  expected  to  find  them  waiting  our 
arrival ;  but  by  some  mishap,  connected  probably  with  the  shut- 
ting up  of  Jerusalem,  our  orders  had  never  been  transmitted  to 
Hebron  ;  and  we  were  therefore  compelled,  to  our  great  disap- 
pointment, to  lose  the  whole  of  the  two  following  days  in  wait- 
ing for  camels.  Our  chagrin  was  still  further  aggravated  by  the 
mismanagement  of  Elias,  by  which  we  were  led  to  expect  the 
arrival  of  the  camels  at  every  hour ;  and  were  thus  prevented 
from  making  excursions  to  various  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town. 

Thursday,  May  24ih.  The  general  appearance  of  Hebron, 
and  the  impression  it  made  upon  us  as  we  formerly  passed  through 
it,  on  our  way  to  Jerusalem,  have  already  been  descrihed," 
It  is  situated  in  a  deep  narrow  valley,  which  having  its  head  in 

'  See  Mr.  Stephflns'  description  of  the     Elias  liowcver  was  not  a  Copt,  as  tliere  rep- 
visit  and  similar  application  of  Elias  to     resented. 
Iunisolf;lncidcnt3of  Travel,  n.  p.  166.— 

Tor,.  IT. -7 
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tlie  open  country  an  hour  north  of  the  place,  passes  down  S.  8. 
E.  at  first  broad,  with  many  vineyards,  and  then  narrower  as  it 
approaches  the  town,  with  high  Tiilla  on  either  side.  The  town 
itself  consists  of  three  parts.  The  main  quarter  is  around  and 
north  of  the  great  mosk,  upon  the  slope  of  the  eastern  hill ; 
here  are  the  bazars  and  the  chief  places  of  business.  Further 
north,  and  separated  from  this  part  by  an  open  space  of  fields, 
is  another  smaller  cluster  of  houses,  Hte  a  suburb.  On  the 
slope  of  the  western  hiU,  opposite  the  mosb  and  the  south  end 
of  the  main  quarter,  is  also  a  smaller  tract  of  houses  ;  or  rather, 
perhaps,  the  main  quarter  may  be  said  here  to  extend  across  the 
valley  and  occupy  the  lower  portion  of  both  declivities.  The 
town  is  without  walls ;  yet  at  the  entrance  of  one  or  two  of 
the  streets,  in  coming  from  the  country,  there  are  gates. 

Directly  overagainst  the  main  part  of  the  town,  the  high 
western  hill  retreats  somewhat,  leaving  a  recess  with  the  gen- 
tle slope  on  which  we  were  encamped ;  while  north  of  this 
the  hill  again  advances,  and  the  acclivity  is  thickly  covered  with 
olive  orchards  of  very  old  trees.' — The  geographical  position  of 
Hebron,  so  far  as  yet  determined  by  a  comparison  of  routes,  is 
in  Lat.  31°  32'  30"  N.  and  Long.  35°  8'  20"  E.  from  Green- 
wich.* The  elevation  above  the  sea  is  given  by  Schubert  at 
2664  and  hy  Eussegger  at  2842  Paris  feet.' 

In  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  towards  the  south,  where  the 
town  extends  across  it,  is  the  lower  pool ;  a  square  reservoir, 
measuring  one  hundred  and  thirty-ttiee  English  feet  on  each 
side,  built  with  hewn  stones  of  good  workmanship.  The  whole 
depth  is  twenty-one  feet  eight  inches,  of  which  the  water  now 
occupied  not  quite  fourteen  feet.  Flights  of  steps  lead  down  to 
it  at  each  comer.  Just  at  the  north  end  of  the  main  part  of  the 
town  is  another  smaller  pool,  also  occupying  the  bed  of  the  val- 
ley, measuring  eighty-five  feet  in  length,  by  fifty-five  feet  broad ; 
its  depth  is  eighteen  feet  eight  inches,  of  winch  the  water  occu- 
pied not  quite  eeven  feet.  These  reservoirs  seemed  to  furnish  the 
chief,  if  not  the  sole  supply  of  the  town  at  the  time  ;  and  were 
constantly  frequented  hy  persona  carrying  away  the  water  in 
skins.  That  of  the  upper  pool  seemed  to  be  neither  clear  nor 
clean.  The  pools  were  said  to  be  filled  only  from  the  rains, — Near 
the  summit  of  the  hiU,  north  of  our  tent,  was  a  fine  cool  foun- 
tam,  from  which  we  obtained  our  supply  ;  it  is  sunk  in  the 
ground  and  arched  over,  with  a  flight  of  steps  by  which  to  de- 

'  Schubert  mentionH  here  on  fte  west  "  See   Kieperfa  Memoir  in  the  former 

of  the  town  a  number  of  very  old  Pistaoia-  edition  of  fliis  wor!;,  III.  App.  p.  84,  42. 

trees  (Pistada  vera)  with  large   trunks ;  =  Schubert's   lleise   II.  p.  469.     JSeig- 

Kwse  n.  p.  478.     These  ws  failed  to  no-  !iau3'  Anudea,  Mura  1839,  p.  429. 
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Bcend  to  it.  Just  north  of  the  town  too,  by  the  side  of  the  road 
along  the  bed  of  the  valley,  is  another  small  fountain  ;  which 
seemed  to  aerve  chiefly  at  this  season  for  watering  animals. 

The  pools  above  described  aie  doubtless  of  high  antiquity  ; 
and  one  of  them  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  "pool  of  He- 
bron "  over  which  David  hanged  up  the  assassins  of  Ishbosheth.^ 
The  other  alleged  antiquities  of  Hebron,  {with  the  exeeption  of 
the  great  mosk,)  did  not  occupy  our  attention.  "We  neither  saw 
nor  inquired  after  the  tomb  of  Abner,  nor  that  of  Jesse,  nor  the 
red  earth  of  which  Adam  was  formed,  nor  the  place  where  Cain 
slow  Abel,  nor  various  other  legendary  spots  mentioned  by  early 
and  later  travellers.  The  place  called  by  the  Jews  the  "  House 
of  Abraham/'  an  hour  from  Hebron  towards  Jerusalem,  with  tho 
remains  of  massive  walls,  has  already  been  described,  as  the 
probable  site  of  what  was  held  to  be  Mamre  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian ages.^ 

The  great  Haram,  or  rather  the  esterior  wall  which  encloses 
the  mosk,  constitutes  the  most  remarkable  object  in  Hebron,  and 
one  of  the  most  so  in  all  Palestine.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most 
sacred  places  of  the  Muhammedans ;  being  held  to  cover  the 
sepulchre  of  Abraham  and  the  other  patriarehs.  We  had  looked 
at  it  with  some  care  in  our  previous  visit ;  and  it  waa  now  one 
of  the  first  things  to  claim  our  further  attention.  On  our  way 
thither  this  morning,  we  called  at  the  house  of  EUas  m  the 
north  part  of  the  main  quarter,  to  pay  him  our  respects  in  re- 
turn for  his  kindness.  We  found  that  he  and  his  family  had 
already  gone  out  to  spend  the  day  under  the  great  oak,  which 
we  had  passed  yesterday ;  and  had  left  an  invitation  for  us  to 
join  them  there,  and  break&st  with  them  at  a  later  hour.  We 
then  proceeded  to  the  mosk. 

The  exterior  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  and  lofty  building 
in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  ;  its  longest  dimension  being 
along  the  vaUey  from  N.  N.  W.  to  8.  S.  E.  and  not  as  in  most 
ancient  churches  from  W.  to  E.  We  measured  on  a  line  paraUel 
to  its  eastern  side  and  southern  end,  as  near  to  it  as  we  could  ; 
though  not  without  some  hints  to  desist,  from  an  old  man  or  two 
who  came  along.  The  length  proved  to  be  nearest  two  hundred 
feet,  and  the  breadth  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet.  The  height 
cannot  be  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  The  walla  are  built  of  very 
large  stones,  all  bevelled  and  hewn  smooth  ;  and  similar  in  all 
respects  to  the  most  ancient  parts  of  the  walls  around  the  Ha- 
mm  at  Jerasalem.  But  they  are  not  in  general  so  large,  nor  is 
the  beveUing  so  deep.=     The  architecture  has  this  peculiarity, 

^  3Sam.4,  12.  upv^rda   of  Wenty-fi™   feet    m  loDgth; 

See  Vol.  I.  pp  316,  318  Travda    p.    343.    Legh   uader   May  8tb! 

Acoorduig  to  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  We  did  not  notice  any  larger  than  about 

also  Mr  Legh,  some  of  these  atones  are  eighteen  feeti 

ii.  433, 434 
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that  the  walls  are  built  up  externally  witli  square  pilasters,  six- 
teen on  each  side  and  eight  at  each  end,  without  capitals,  ex- 
cept a  sort  of  cornice  which  extends  along  the  whole  building. 
Above  this,  the  walls  have  beeo  raised  by  the  Muslims  eight  or 
ten  feet  higher,  with  a  small  turret  or  minaret  at  ea^h  corner. 
There  are  no  windows  in  any  part  of  these  walla.  The  places 
of  entrance  are  at  the  two  northern  corners,  where  a  long  and 
broad  flight  of  steps  of  very  gentle  ascent,  built  up  and  covered 
along  each  side  of  the  building  externally,  leads  to  a  door  in 
each  wall  opening  into  the  court  within.  That  at  the  northwest 
comer  seemed  to  be  the  principal  entrance,  merely  perhaps  aa 
being  the  most  conveniently  situated. — The  building  stands 
upon  the  slope  of  the  eastern  hill ;  the  roots  having  been  exca- 
vated along  the  upper  side,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundations. 

According  to  all  accounts,  the  structure  here  described,  in- 
cluding all  that  is  visible  from  without,  is  merely  an  exterior 
enclosure  of  walls,  around  a  court  within.  In  this  court  stands 
the  much  smaller  most,  which  is  said  to  have  been  once  a  Chris- 
tian church.'  Hero  in  different  parts,  the  Muhammedans  have 
built  tombs  for  the  patriarchs  ;  while  their  actual  place  of  sep- 
ulchre is  held  to  be  in  a  cavern  below,  which  even  the  faith&l 
are  not  permitted  to  enter.^  But  as  the  jealous  bigotry  of  the 
Mussulmans  of  Hebron  precludes  all  admittance  to  Franks  and 
Christians  ;  and  the  height  of  the  exterior  wall  prevents  any 
view  of  the  interior,  even  from  the  adjacent  hill ;  we  are  yet 
without  any  intelligible  description  of  the  mosk  and  its  appur- 
tenances, and  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  cavern  which  thus  rep- 
resents the  cave  of  Machpelah.' 

The  outer  structure  thus  described,  evidently  belongs  to  a 
high  antiquity  ;  and  the  resemblance  of  its  architecture  to  that 
of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  at  Jerusalem,  seems  to 
point  to  a  Jewish  origin.*     Yet  we  have  no  certain  accounts  of 


irad  tliB  mosk.  can  make  oat  nothing  aithar  from  his  de- 

'  "AU  the  EBpuIchrea  of  the  palrittrclia  Boripljon  of  his  plates.    Ali  Bey,  Vol.  IL 

are  covered  with  rish  csirpets  of  green  ^k  pp.  232,  233. — Momx>  ^ves  a  more  iutel- 

caagnifieently  embroidered  with  gold ;  those  tigible  itccotmt ;  hut  as  he  does  not  mea- 

(f  thsir  wires  are  red,  embroidered  ia  like  tioii  the  source  of  his  mfonnation,  we  are 

maimer.     Tho   Snltans  of  Constantinople  slall  left  in  the  dark  as  to  its  oredihililyj 

fnraish  these  carpets,  which  are  renewed  he  speaks  indeed  as  if  ihim  persona]  obser- 

from  time  to  time.     I  counted  nine,  one  vadon,  for  which  most  aaaaredlj  he  never 

over  the  other,  upon  the  sepulchre  of  Abra-  had  an  opportunity ;  nor  does  he  indeed 

hem.     The  rooms  also  which  contain  the  expressly  sa;  so;  Snmmer  Ramble  I.  p. 

tombs,   arc  covered  with  carpets."      Ali  343   sq.^Eenjamin    of  Tndelft    professes 

Bey's  Travels  II.  p.  233.  to  give  ft  description  of  the  cavern,  in  which 

'  Tlie  only  Earopeans,  who  liavo  enter-  he  fayfl  are  depooted  vast  qoantitiea  of  the 

ed  this  Haiara,  are  the  Spaniard  Badia  bone^of  Jews;  Itin.  p.  76  sq. 

(Ali  Bey)  travelling  as  a  Mussulman,  and  '  So  too  Mr  Legh  ;  "  From  the  general 

Giovaiini  t'lnati,  the  Italian  servant  of  Mr  aspect  of  tho  building,  resembling  neither 

Bankea.     The  account  of  the  latter  is  ex.-  Grecian,  Roman,  nor  early  Christian  ftr- 
ii.  434^436 
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it ;  and  «11  ye  can  learn  respectmg  it  h  finm  a  few  scattered 
hinta  m  ancient  writers,  wliich  merely  serve  to  cast  a  further 
gleam  of  probability  upon  this  conclmion.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  monastic  tradition  refers  the  edifice  to  Helena  as  one  of 
her  churches  ;  but  for  this,  as  to  have  ^een,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  ;'  while  the  form,  direction,  and  elevation  of 
the  structure,  and  especiany  the  absence  of  windows,  ah  go  to 
show,  that  these  walls  were  never  any  thing  more  than  what 
they  arc  at  present,  an  exterior  enclosure  around  an  inner  edi- 
fice or  court. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  should  lead  us  to  question  the  eor- 
rectness  of  the  tradition,  which  regards  this  as  the  place  of  sep- 
ulchre of  Abraham  and  the  other  patriarehs,  as  recorded  in  the 
book  of  Genesis.-  On  the  contrary,  there  is  much  to  strengthen 
It.  Josophus  relates,  that  Abraham  and  his  descendants  erected 
monuinents  over  the  sepulchres  in  question;  which  implies  at 
least,  that  m  his  day  the  place  was  marked  by  some  ancient 
memorial  In  another  passage  he  says  expressly,  that  the  sep- 
ulchres of  the  patnarehs  were  still  seen  in  Hebron,  built  of  mar- 
ble and  ot  elegant  workmanship.'  In  the  days  of  Eujebius  and 
Jerome,  the  monument  of  Abraham  was  yet  pointed  out  ;'  and 
tho  Bonnleaux  pilgrim  in  A.  D.  333,  describes  it  as  a  qnidran- 
gle,  built  of  stones  of  admirable  beauty.'  This  description  an. 
peare  to  me,  without  much  doubt,  to  refer  to  the  exterior  struc- 
ture as  wo  see  it  now  ;  and  I  venture  to  suppose,  that  this  ex- 
isted already  m  the  days  of  Joscphus  and  probably  much  earlier  ■ 
and  was  either  itself  the  monument  referred  to  by  him  or  per- 
haps the  sacred  enclosure  within  which  the  tombs  of  the  patri- 
archs were  erected.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  bnilding  as 
well  as  Its  arehitectnre,  leads  decidedly  to  such  a  conclusion 

Ihe  next  notice  wo  have  of  the  sepulchre  of  the  patriarchs 
IS  from  Antoninus  Martyr,  not  long  before  the  Mnhammedan 
conquest.  He  describes  a  "Basilica"  upon  the  spot,  a  quad- 
rangle with  an  mterior  court  open  to  the  sky,  into  which  Jews 
and  Ohnstians  entered  from  different  sides,  burning  moense  as 
they  advanced.'  Arcnliiu  visited  Hebron  near  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century;  ho  describes  the  several  sepulchres  themselves 
as  sman  and  mean ;  the  feet  being  turned,  not  as  usual  towards 
tho  east,  but  towarfs  the  south ;  they  were  situated  about  a 


=  ADt'l.'ll.'    B.  J. 


B    '.;„'-  ■^'■^"'^^     tam,"eto.  Itin.  Hieros.  «d.  Wes^elins- p. 
B.  J.  i.  9.  7.  RQU       >f .-_  ;.  i___  I    .  "s  i~ 


Memoria  is  hore  i. 


ohnroh  described  by  Jerome  &  the  >smfl     passa-e.       '    ^  """^'"^ 
T^IZT^^  ^'  Torebintti;  En»ebia.        «  Antodoi  Mart  Mn.  31 


L.  H.-7* 
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stadium  from  ancient  HeT^ron  towards  the  east,  and  surrounded 
by  a  low  wall.'  In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  century,  St.  WU- 
libald  passed  here  on  his  way  from  Gaza  to  Jerusalem,  and  men- 
tions the  sepulchres  of  the  patriarchs  at  a  place  called  the 
"  Castle  of  Aframia."'  In  this  eormpt  reading  we  may  recog- 
nise the  iirst  trace  of  the  "  Castle  of  8t.  Ahraham,"  the  name 
by  which  Hebron  was  generally  known  in  the  age  of  the  cru- 
sades, and  in  allusion  to  which  it  is  still  called  among  the  Arabs 
el-KhOlil.  In  like  manner .  Saewulf,  about  A.  D.  1103,  speaba 
of  the  monuments  of  the  patriarchs  as  surrounded  by  a  strong 
castle.  = 

Thus  far  we  find  no  mention  either  of  a  church  or  most 
within  the  enclosure  ;  unless  it  be  the  above  notice  of  a  "  Basi- 
lica," by  Antoninus  Martyr,  before  the  Muhammedan  conquest. 
This  seems  however  merely  to  refer  to  the  exterior  structure  ; 
for  certainly  Christians  and  Jews  would  not  be  found  occupying 
a  church  together.  Ali  Bey  indeed  describes  the  present  mosk 
as  having  formerly  been  a  Greek  church ;  remarking  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  body  of  it  is  Gothic*  But  here  is  an  in- 
consistency ;  no  Greek  church  has  pointed  arches,  which  were 
first  introduced  by  the  Saracens  and  imitated  by  the  Latins. 
Hence,  if  the  latter  assertion  of  Ali  Bey  be  correct,  the  edifice 
may  not  improbably  have  been  built  as  a  church  by  the  Lat- 
ins, when  they  erected  Hebron  into  a  bishopric  in  A,  D.  1167.' 
The  historians  of  that  age  do  not  indeed  mention  the  building 
of  a  church  on  that  occasion  ;  but  neither  do  they  speak  of  the 
Latin  church  at  Neby  SamwH,  as  to  which  however  there  can 
be  no  question.  The  Arabian  historian  of  Jerusalem  and  He- 
bron, describes  the  mosk  as  having  a  lai^  dome  between  two 
smaller  ones  towards  the  east  and  west ;  and  speaks  of  a  pulpit 
with,  carved  work  in  wood,  bearing  date  A.  H.  484  (A.  D.  1091)  ; 
which  however  was  first  brought  hither  by  Saladin  after  the 
capture  of  Askelon  in  A.  D.  1187.° 

Thus  it  appears  to  me,  we  may  rest  with  confidence  in  the 
view,  that  the  remarkable  external  structure  of  the  Haram  is 

■  "Horum  locus  Sepulcliropumquadrato         '  Wm.Tyr.aO.S.     Le  Quien  Or.  Christ 

hnmilidrciimvemtiirnniro;"  AdamnaniiB  III.    p.  1370.     William  of  Tyre   says  ei- 

ex  Arcnlfo  2.10.     The  epitliet  ftamiK  was  prsBsly,  there  had  never  been  a  Greek  bl- 

ptobubly  added  from  some  misappreben-  shop  at  Hebron,  bnt  only  a  prior.    M^ 

Hononlhepart  of  Adamnsnushunaolf.  ed-Din  about  A.  D.  1436  refers  the  mosk 

'  ''Eeindetunoibat  adcastcllum  Afra-  to    the  IJmes   of  the   Greeks;  by  whom 

mia;  ibi  requieseant  tiea  patriarehie,"  etc.  he   most  probably  means  the    omsaders. 

Bodfepor.  31.  p.  3T7.    ib.  13.  p.  837.  ed.  Fundgr.  des  Or.  IL  p.  875.    Benjamin  of 

MabillVn.  Tndcla,wlio  was  here  after  A.  D.  1160, 

"  "Hebron— in    eiyus    orientali    parte  says  the  tomba  had  been  bnilt  up  by  the 

monnmenta  sanctoram  patriarchamm  an-  Chcisdans ;  Itic.  p.  76  sq. 
tiquitaa  facta  caatello  fortissimo  oircumdn-         '  Mejr.  ed-Din  in  Fundgr.  des  Or.  II. 

gnntnr."     Siewulf  Peregrinat.  p.  269.  p.  375. 
'  Trayela  H.  p.  233. 

ii.  437-439 
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indeed  tlie  work  of  Jowieli  hands,  erected  long  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  nation,  around  the  sepulchre  of  their  revered  progen- 
itors, "  the  Friend  of  God  "  and  his  desccndantB, '  The  cave  of 
Machpelah  is  described  in  Scripture  as  at  "  the  end  of  the  field," 
ovcragainst  Marare,  the  same  as  Hebron ;"  and  all  the  later 
writers  above  quoted,  spoak  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  patriarchs 
as  at  or  in  Hebron,  not  near  it.  Here  then  the  "  Father  of 
the  fiiithftil,"  aa  also  Isaac  and  Jacob,  rested  from  their  wan- 
derings I 

Just  at  the  left  of  the  principal  entrance  of  the  Harara,  is  a 
small  hole  in  the  massive  wall,  through  which  the  Jews  are  per-  ■ 
mitted  at  certain  times  to  look  into  the  interior.  Here  several 
Jewish  women  were  reading  prayera  and  waibng  ;  although  the 
hole  was  now  closed  by  a  shutter  from  within.  I  spoke  to  some 
of  them  in  German  ;  but  they  were  all  from  Spain,  and  we  could 
hold  no  communication, 

A  little  north  of  the  Haram,  on  the  main  street  leading  to 
it,  is  a  castle  or  citadel,  not  high,  but  with  massive  walls  of  great 
strength  ;  a  part  of  which  had  been  thrown  down  and  were  now 
lying  in  ruins.  This  was  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  an 
earthquake.  It  may  perhaps  with  more  probability  be  referred  to 
the  troops  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1834  ;  since  an  earthquake 
powerful  enough  to  overturn  walls  so  massive,  would  hardly  have 
foiled  to  leave  behind  other  traces  of  its  devastations. — Near  by 
the  Haram,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  street,  the  gateway 
of  a  Khan,  or  some  building  of  the  kind,  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion with  the  date  of  A.  H.  679  (A.  D.  1280),  recording  that  it 
was  erected  by  order  of  the  Egyptian  Sultan  Seif  ed-Din, 

In  passing  along  the  skirts  of  the  town  on  the  hill  side  north 
of  the  Haram,  we  came  upon  a  large  manufactory  of  water-skinB, 
occupying  an  extensive  yard  with  several  tanner's  vats.  These 
are  merely  the  skins  of  goats  stripped  off  whole,  except  at  the 
neck ;  the  holes  at  the  legs  and  tail  being  sewed  up.  They  are 
first  stuffed  out  full  and  strained  by  driving  in  small  billets  and 
chips  of  oak  wood ;  and  are  then  filled  with  a  strong  infusion  of 
oak  bark  for  a  certain  time,  until  the  hair  becomes  fixed  and  the 
skin  Buificiently  tanned.  This  constitutes  the  whole  process. 
Kot  less  than  fifteen  hundred  skins  were  lymg  thus  stuffed,  in 
rows  about  the  yard.  They  are  sold  at  different  prices,  from  fif- 
teen up  to  forty  piastres.  This  estabUshment  is  private  pro- 
perty. 

The  bazar  is  on  a  street  not  far  north  of  the  Haram.  We 
were  struck  with  the  abundance  and  large  size  of  the  raisins ; 
finer  indeed  than  we  saw  anywhere  else  in  the,  east ;  and  also 
with  the  excellence  and  cheapness  of  the  ftuits  in  general.     The 
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large  delicious  oranges  of  TSfa  -were  seUing  liere  eight  or  ten  for 
a  single  piastre.  The  butchera'  stalls  attracted  our  notice  by 
the  abundance  of  mutton  hung  out  before  them ;  the  fatness 
and  apparent  delicacy  of  which  would  do  credit  to  an  English 
farmer.  In  other  respects,  the  bazars  were  not  well  supplied  ; 
and  portions  of  them  stood  empty  and  desolate  in  consequence 
(it  was  said)  of  the  decay  of  trade,  after  the  storming  of  the  town 
in  1834. 

In  the  dark  narrow  lanes  near  the  north  end  of  the  main 
quarter,  are  the  manufactories  of  glass  for  which  Hebron  haa 
long  been  celebrated.'  We  looked  in  upon  some  of  these,  and 
found  the  processes  in  general  much  the  same  as  elsewhere, 
though  more  rude.  The  aspect  of  these  establishments  reminded 
me  much  of  Pittsburg  ;  though  they  are  on  a  far  inferior  scale. 
The  articles  mauufeetured  consist  almost  solely  of  small  glass 
lamps,  many  of  which  are  exported  to  Egypt ;  and  rings  of  col- 
oured glass,  worn  by  females  on  the  arms.  We  had  seen  great 
quantities  of  these  for  sale  in  Jerusalem ;  and  several  largo 
crates  of  rings  and  lamps  were  now  lying  in  the  streets,  ready  for 
loading  on  camels  for  transportation. 

Returning  to  our  tent,  we  found  there  several  visitors  from 
Jerusalem.  From  them  we  learned,  that  on  the  day  of  our  de- 
parture proclamation  had  been  made  through  the  streets,  that 
the  city  would  he  shut  up  on  the  following  day  ;  which  was  done 
accordingly.  They  and  many  others  had  left  their  homes  ;  and 
were  now  wandering  about  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  vil- 
lages. 

About  11  o'clock,  we  went  out  to  pay  our  respects  to  Elias 
and  his  family  under  the  great  oak.  Just  as  we  left  the  town, 
two  camels  escorted  hy  a  few  soldiers  came  in  from  Dura, 
loaded  with  the  miserable  spoils  in  the  shape  of  old  and  broken 
fire  arnaa,  extorted  from  the  people  of  that  place  by  the  three 
governors,*  Our  road  was  the  same  by  which  we  had  arrived 
yesterday,  lying  between  two  walls,  and  leading  through  rich 
fields  and  vineyards.  The  general  character  of  these,  as  well  as 
the  variety  and  abundance  of  other  fruits  which  grow  around 
Hebron,  such  as  figs,  pomegranates,  apricots,  quinces,  and  the 
hke,  has  already  been  alluded  to,  in  connection  with  our  former 
visit.^  We  could  now  observe  more  nearly  the  peculiar  manner 
of  training  the  vines.  They  are  planted  singly  in  rows,  eight  or 
ten  feet  apart  in  each  direction.  The  stock  is  suffered  to  grow 
up  lai^  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  and  is  then  fastened 

'  These  are  mejilioued  in  tlie  IStli  can-        '  See  ahoTe,  p.  57. 
tury  aa  alrefttiy  flourisliing.    Gurapenberg'a         '  See  the  account   of  our  first  visit  to 
Journal,  A.  D.  1449,  Eeissb.  p.  445.    Fe-    Metron,  VoL  I,  p.  21i. 
Ill  Fabri  in  A.  D.  1483,  ibid.  p.  288. 
JL  440-442 
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in  a  eloping  position  to  a  strong  stake,  and  tlie  ehoots  suffered  to 
grow  and  extend  from  one  plant  to  another,  forming  a  line  of 
featoona.  Sometimes  two  rows  are  made  to  slant  towards  each 
other,  and  thus  form  by  their  shoots  a  sort  of  arch.  These 
shoots  are  pruned  away  in  autumn. 

The  vineyards  belonging  to  the  city  are  very  extensive, 
reaching  almost  to  Teffflh,  and  also  for  some  distance  towards 
Dhoheriyeh,  and  covering  the  sides  of  nearly  all  the  hills.  The 
lodges  of  stone,  which  serve  for  the  watohmen,  and  also  in  part 
for  the  families  of  Hebron  during  the  vintage,  have  been  before 
mentioned.'  The  vintage  is  a-  season  of  hilarity  and  rejoicing 
to  all ;  the  town  is  then  deserted,  and  the  people  live  among  the 
vineyards  in  the  lodges  and  in  tents.  The  produce  of  these 
vineyards  is  celebrated  throughout  Palestine.  No  wine  however 
nor  'Axak  is  made  from  them,  except  by  the  Jews  ;  and  this 
not  in  great  quantity.  The  wine  is  good.  The  finest  grapes  are 
dried  as  raisins  ;  and  the  rest  being  trodden  and  pressed,  the 
juice  is  boiled  down  to  a  syrup,  which  under  the  name  of  Dihs'^ 
is  much  used  by  all  classes  wherever  vineyards  are  found,  as  a 
condiment  with  their  food.  It  resembles  thin  molasses  ;  but  is 
more  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

The  venerable  oak  (Sindian)  to  which  we  now  came,  is  a 
splendid  tree ;  we  hardly  saw  another  hke  it  in  all  Palestine, 
certainly  not  on  this  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  Indeed 
large  trees  are  very  rare  in  this  quarter  of  the  country.  The 
trunk  of  this  tree  measures  twenty-two  and  a  half  feet  around 
the  lower  part.  It  separates  almost  immediately  into  three 
largo  boughs  or  trunks ;  and  one  of  these  again,  higher  up,  into 
two.  The  branches  extend  from  the  trunk  in  one  direction  forty- 
nine  feet ;  their  whole  diameter  in  the  same  direction  being 
eighty-nine  feet,  and  in  the  other  at  right  angles  eighty-three 
and  a  half  feet.  The  tree  is  in  a  thrifty  state,  and  the  trunk 
sound.  It  stands  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  field ;  the  ground  be- 
neath is  covered  with  grass  and  clean  ;  there  is  a  well  with  water 
near  by  ;  so  that  a  more  beautiful  spot  for  recreation  could  hard- 
ly be  found. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  this  is  the  tree  which  Sir  John  Maunde- 
villo  saw  near  Hebron,  of  which  he  relates  that  it  was  green  in 
Abraham's  day,  but  dried  up  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  cruci- 
fixion, hke  all  the  other  trees  then  in  the  world,'  It  seems  to 
he  mentioned  by  Belon  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  a  terebinth ; 
and  is  described  as  such  by  writers  in  the  following  century.* 

'  Vol  r.  p.  ai3.  I  Balon  Obserrat  Paris  1588,  p.  32i 

'  This  is  Hie  Hebrew  wora  tint  signi-  Qaaresmms  Eluddat  Terra  Sanct  IL  p. 

fjmg'honej/andaJao'eympof^pes,'  78a     Moronel.  p.  300.     Von  Troflo  Ori- 

'  Travels  p.  G9,   Loiid.  1839.  ™t-  Reisebeschr.  p.  325.  Dread.  167G. 
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But  this  is  not  a  terebintli  (Butm) ;  nor  is  there  any  large  tree  of 
that  species  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron.  Least  of  ail  can  this  he 
either  the  tree  of  Abraham  or  its  successor ;  for  his  terebinth 
probably  stood  more  towards  Jerusalem,  and  had  akeady  disap- 
peared in  the  days  of  Jerome.' 

^  Here  we  found  Ehas  and  his  family  spending  the  day,  and 
enjoying  themselves  beneath  the  wide  spreading  shade  of  the 
noble  tree.  The  party  consisted  of  himself,  his  wife,  her  sister  a 
young  woman  about  eighteen,  their  little  son  four  or  five  years 
old,  a  young  man,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  governor  of 
Jerusalem,  and  two  servants.  They  had  brought  with  them  a 
rope,  and  suspended  it  as  a  swing  from  the  branches  of  the  tree. 
The  two  men  were  lounging  at  their  ease  upon  carpets,  smoking 
and  occasionally  tasting  'Arab,  which  was  presented  in  a  small 
shallow  howl.  The  young  guest  was  a  man  of  more  intelligence 
and  good  sense  than  the  host.  A  fire  was  kindled  not  far  off, 
at  which  the  mistress  and  servants  seemed  to  be  eng^ed  in 
cooking ;  while  the  sister  and  child  were  playing  and  swinging. 
We  took  our  seats  upon  the  carpets ;  pipes  were  offered  and 
'Arak  presented  and  tasted  freely  by  the  others ;  coffee  was  not 
brought.  The  guest  joined  m  the  sports  of  the  sister  and  child  ; 
pursuing  each  other,  swinging,  laughing,  and  romping. 

After  about  an  hour  a  servant  came  from  the  town,  bringing 
a  warm  breakfast  in  a  tray  upon  his  head,  thickly  covered  over 
with  large  thin  sheets  of  the  common  bread  of  the  country. 
Soon  after  came  the  wife's  mother,  who  h^  remained  at  home  to 
prepare  the  food.  She  was  mounted  on  a  fine  gray  mare ; 
which,  while  yet  at  some  distance,  took  a  start  and  came  up  the 
field  and  steep  banks  at  full  speed ;  the  lady  sitting  on  both 
sides,  and  exhibiting  no  mean  skUl  m  eastern  horsemanship. 
She  was  an  active  Hvely  elderly  woman,  and  seemed  to  be  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  family.  We  joined  the  men  in  breakfasting 
by  ourselves  ;  after  we  had  finished,  the  women  sat  down  apart 
at  some  distance.  Such  is  the  oriental  custom,  even  among 
Christiana.  These  females,  and  especially  the  elder,  were  not 
wanting  in  intell^ence,  though  they  had  never  been  taught  to 
read.  They  wore  no  veils,  and  exhibited  no  particular  shyness 
before  strangers.  They  were  however  from  Damascus  ;  where 
the  Christian  females  are  understood  to  enjoy  more  freedom,  than 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  east.— We  spent  here  a  couple  of 
hours  ;  and  then  returned  to  our  tent. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  I  went  out  upon  the  eastern 
hills,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  view  of  the  country  around,  and 
thus  being  able  to  connect  Hebron  with  some  of  the  points  wo 
had  formerly  visited  or  seen.     But  the   prospect  towards  the 

'  S.»  above.  Vol.  I.  p.  316,      Onomast-  ai'ts.  Drys,  Arloch. 
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east  and  north  was  limited  "by  higher  hills  near  at  hand,  so  that 
I  was  compelled  to  return  disappointed  in  my  hope.  The  sum- 
mit of  this  ridge  is  crowned  with  vineyards  ;  as  is  also  that  of 
the  western  hiUs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 

Painfiil  as  was  the  delay  to  which  we  were  here  subjected,  we 
yet  had  enough  to  occupy  our  time  in  writing  up  our  journals, 
and  arranging  our  materials  and  plans  for  further  inquiries.  We 
were  also  amused  with  the  proceedings  of  the  people  round 
ahout  us.  The  fine  grassy  slope  on  which  we  were  encamped, 
hesides  the  cemetery  on  the  north,  was  occupied  towards  the 
"  south  hy  threshing-floors,  where  the  various  processes  of  thresh- 
ing, or  rather  treading  out  the  grain,  were  continually  going  on. 
The  wheat  harvest  here  in  the  mountains  had  not  yet  arrived  ; 
hut  they  were  threshing  barley,  'Adas  or  lentiles,  and  also 
vetches,  called  by  the  Arabs  Kersenna,  which  are  raised  chiefly 
for  camels.  The  various  parcels  had  apparently  lain  here  for 
several  days  ;  the  people  would  eome  with  their  cattle  and  work 
for  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  go  away.  Some  had  three  ani- 
mals, some  four ;  and  once  I  saw  two  young  cattle  and  a  don- 
key driven  round  together.  In  several  of  the  floors  they  were 
now  winnowing  the  grain,  by  tossing  it  up  across  the  wind  with 
a  fork.  Here  we  needed  no  guard  around  our  tent.  The  owners 
of  the  crops  came  every  night  and  slept  upon  their  threshing- 
floors  to  guard  them  ;  and  this  we  had  found  to  be  uniTcrsal  in 
aU  the  region  of  Gaza.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  scenes  pre- 
cisely like  those  in  the  book  of  Ruth ;  where  Boaz  winnowed 
barley  in  his  threshing-floor,  and  laid  himself  down  at  night  to 
guard  the  heap  of  corn.' 

Friday,  May  25(A.  We  had  this  morning  some  ground  for 
hope,  that  we  might  be  able  to  set  off  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
This  hope  too  proved  vain  ;  though  it  encouraged  us  for  the  mo- 
ment. 

We  went  early  to  call  on  the  chief  Rabhi  of  the  Jews. 
Finding  a  young  Jew  before  our  tent,  and  inquiring  of  him  the 
way,  he  said  the  Kabbi  was  his  master,  and  went  with  us.  The 
Jewish  dwellings  are  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  main  quarter 
of  the  town.  We  were  received  at  the  entrance  by  a  Spanish 
Jew  of  middle  age,  with  a  remarkable  bright  eye  and  good  coun- 
tenance ;  and  ushered  by  him  through  a  long  series  of  passages, 
into  a  small  but  very  neat  room,  with  a  divan  around  the  walls, 
and  the  windows  looking  out  upon  the  western  hills.  Every- 
thing here  was  perfectly  clean ;  the  walls  and  passages  white- 
washed ;  and  the  whole  appearance  far  neater  than  anything  I  had 
yet  seen  of  eastern  life.  The  old  Eabbi  soon  came  in,  blind  of  one 
eye  and  having  a  long  white  beard.  My  companion  had  already 
'  Rntli  3,  2-14. 
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seen  him  here  in  1835.  He  was  a  subject  of  Austria,  from 
Venice  ;  and  was  the  same  old  man,  for  whom  our  countryman 
Mr  Stephens  had  procured  a  passport  and  protection  from  the 
Austrian  consul  at  Beirtlt  in  1836.  He  now  seemed  sincerely 
grateful  for  this  favour,  and  rejoiced  to  hear  once  more  some 
tidinga  of  the  stranger  who  had  thus  been  his  benefitctor.'  The 
manner  of  the  two  men  was  very  liind,  without  being  cetenta- 
tiously  so.  Sherbet  and  coffee  were  brought ;  and  they  pressed 
U3  to  breakfast,  which  we  declined. 

As  we  sat  conversing,  we  saw  the  cavalcade  of  the  three  gov- 
ernors coming  in  from  Dilra,  descending  the  western  hill  beyond 
our  tent ;  in  all  about  twenty-flve  persons,  mounted  on  beautiful 
horses,  'gaily  caparisoned.  It  was  said,  that  they  were  about  to 
pass  on  to  Carmel ;  but  they  stopped  for  the  day  in  Hebron. 

We  saw  here  none  of  the  Jewish  women,  except  in  passing 
the  open  doors  of  different  rooms  where  they  were  sitting  ;  they 
greeted  us  kindly.  Those  whom  we  had  met  yesterday  at  the 
JHaram,  and  indeed  all  we  had  yet  seen  in  Palestine,  were  habited 
in  white, — a  long  piece  of  white  stuff  like  a  veil  or  shawl  thrown 
over  the  head,  drawn  together  under  the  chin,  and  hanging  down 
to  the  feet.  Many  of  the  Arab  women  dress  in  the  same  manner 
when  they  go  out ;  but  they  wear  a  fece-veil  to  conceal  their 
features,  which  the  Jewish  females  do  not.  The  appearance  of 
the  latter  was  neat  and  prepossessing.  Indeed,  so  far  as  concerns 
their  general  condition  of  thrift,  cleanliness,  and  welfare,  tho 
Jews  of  Hebron  seem  to  be  far  better  off,  than  theii  brethren  in 
Jerusalem  or  elsewhere  in  the  Holy  Land. 

As  we  were  about  to  take  loave,  the  two  Eabbis  of  their  own 
accord  led  us  into  the  synagogue,  situated  under  the  same  roof. 
It  is  a  poor,  but  neat  room,  furnished  with  benches  ;  in  it  was 
now  a  school  of  six  or  eight  boys.  The  manuscripts  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  kept  in  two  cupboards  or  presses  on  one  side. 
Like  all  Hebrew  manuscripts,  they  are  written  upon  long  rolls 
of  parchment,  at  each  end  of  which  a  rod  is  fastened,  so  that 
they  may  be  rolled  backwards  or  forwards  as  a  person  reads  ;  the 
columns  being  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  roll.  In  the 
first  cupboard  were  six  or  eight  manuscripts  enclosed  in  cases 
standing  upright.  The  rods  are  inserted  into  holes  in  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  case  ;  and  extend  up  through  the  top,  where 
they  are  ornamented  with  large  silver  knobs  not  made  fast. 
The  rolls  are  read  as  they  stand  in  the  cases,  without  being  taken 
from  the  cupboard.  The  manuscript  is  thus  wound  off  from  one 
rod  to  the  other  as  the  reader  advances ;  tho  rods  being  far 
enough  apart  to  leave  a  column  unrolled  between.  The  oth- 
er cupboard  was  also  full  of  rolls  ;  some  of  them  in  cases  cov- 

'  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Egypt,  «tc  11.  p.  167  sq. 
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ered  over  witli  silver  or  embroidery.  These  were  said  to  be  pres- 
ents from  wealthy  Jews  in  Europe.— "We  bade  adieu  to  these 
kind  fiiends  with  feelings  of  respect ;  and  were  highly  gratified 
hy  our  visit, 

Wenow  repaired  to  the  top  of  the  western  hill,  iu  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  view  of  the  country  around.  In  this  we  were 
more  successful  than  I  had  been  yesterday  upon  the  eastern  ridge ; 
and  from  the  watchtower  of  a  vineyard  some  distance  south  of 
the  road  to  Dhoheriyeh,  a  prospect  opened  towajiis  the  east  and 
south  and  west,  which  was  very  extensive  and  satisfactory 
Towards  the  north  and  northeast  we  could  see  little  or  nothing 
Before  us  Beni  Na'im  and  YQldn  were  visible  near  at  hand ; 
while  in  the  distance  we  could  distinguish  Kerak  very  clearly. 
Further  south  the  atmosphere  was  hazy  ;  or  we  might  perhaps 
have  been  able  to  make  out  Mount  Hor.  Carmel  and  the  adja- 
cent region  were  in  full  view.  We  could  also  mark  the  course 
of  the  great  valley,  which  had  formerly  been  on  our  right  as  we 
approached  Beni  Na'im, '  and  into  which  the  valley  of  Hebron 
enters.  It  passes  along  southwest  on  the  north  of  Yfitta  and  to 
the  left  of  Dhoheriyeh,  towards  the  region  of  Eeersheba,  where 
it  apparently  forms  one  of  the  main  branches  of  Wady  es-Seba'. 
Behind  us,  towards  the  west  and  southwest,  was  a  sea  of  rocky 
Mis  ;  on  one  of  which  we  could  distuiguish  the  village  of  Dho- 
heriyeh. We  took  here  several  important  hearuigs,  which  are 
given  m  the  note  helow.« 

The  presence  of  three  such  dignitaries  as  the  governors  of 
Gaza,  Jerusalem,  and  Hebron,  could  not  but  naturally  occasion 
some  Btu-  m  such  a  town  ;  and  accordingly  their  movements  and 
actions  were  the  object  of  general  observation.  They  too  seemed 
not  unwilhng  to  make  an  impression  of  their  dignity  and  impor- 
tance. At  the  mid-day  hour  of  prayer,  we  could  perceive  them 
from  onr  tent  proceeding,  not  to  the  Haram,  but  to  an  open  plat- 
form adjacent  to  the  west  side  of  the  lower  pool,  near  which 
they  lodged,  where  they  performed  their  devotions  in  public  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  idlers.  Although  we  were  not  in  general 
much  disposed  to  seek  intercourse  with  authorities,  yet  as  we 
were  now  gomg  mto  a  part  of  the  country  where  the  Egyptian 
govermnent  was  less  known  and  less  felt,  we  thought  it  best  to 
lay  before  the  governor  of  Hebron  our  Firmdn  from  the  Pasha 
and  inform  hun  of  our  purpose,  in  order  that  in  case  of  accident 
he  might  not  throw  off  the  responsibility,  by  saying  we  had  gone 

J  See  abov6,Vol.  I.  p.  489.  YOfcinS.ei^E,     Kerafc  S.  50"  E.     Peak 

bron:   The  n»ram  below  us,  half  a  mile     S,  37°  E.     Camel,  the  towor    S    8"^ 
distant,  N.  67"  E.     Ben!  Mm,  estimated    Dhoheriy.h  S.  54°  W.  '      '  '^    ^• 

distftuoa  oiiB  hour  and  a  ha]^  N.  82°  E 
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■without  his  knowledge.  In  the  couree  of  the  afternoon,  we  there7 
fore  sent  our  eervant  with  the  Firman  to  his  excellency  of 
Hebron,  preparatory  to  paying  our  respects  to  him  in  person. 
The  serrant  soon  came  hact,  saying  that  the  three  governors 
were  still  together,  but  could  not  read  tlm  Finnfl,n ;  it  being  in 
Turkish,  and  they  having  no  TurMsh  .secretary  with  thera. 
They  were  however  ready  to  receive'  us. 

We  accordingly  repaired  to  the  house  where  they  lodged,  iii 
the  western  quarter  of  the  town,  near  the  lower  pool ;  but  found 
them  at  dinner.  We  were  nevertheless  ushered  into  the  apart- 
ment where  they  were  eating,  after  putting  off  our  shoes  ;  and 
taking  our  seats  at  the  side  of  the  room,  had  leisure  to  observe 
the  scene  before  us,  which  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  inter- 
rupted by  our.  entrance.  The  house  was  not  large..  The  room 
was  a  common  one  of  the  country,  about  twenty  feet  square ; 
the  ceihng  rising  into  one  of  the  usual  small  domes  upon  the 
roof  above  it.  The  stone  floor  was  nearly  covered  with  small 
carpets  of  various  sizes,  qualities  and  colours  ;  while  a  few  cusli- 
ions  were  scattered  in  different  parts  along  the  walls. 

The  governor  of  Gaza,  BheiMi  Sa'id,  was  the  Jathcr  of 
Sheikh  Mustafa,  governor  of  Jerusalem  ;  while  the  governor  of 
Hebron,  whose  name  we  did  not  leam,  is  subordinate  to  him  of 
Jerusalem.  Of  course  the  principal  personage  was  Sheikh 
Sa'ld,  a  fine  jolly  elderly  Mussulman,  with  good  natured  intelli- 
gent features,  and  an  air  of  decision,  not  inconsistent  with  an 
evident  hking  for  the"enjoymont  of  good  cheer.  His  son.  Sheikh 
Mustafa,  was  tall  and  slender,  with  a  very  fine  and  prepossessing 
countenance  ;  the  Franks  indeed  complained  of  him  as  uncourt- 
eous,  but  one  would  not  expect  it  from  his  physiognomy.  The 
Sheikh  of  Hebron  had  a  more  vulgar  and  almost  forbidding 
t^pect. 

They  were  dining  in  the  true  oriental,  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
oiHcial  style,  A  very  lar^  circular  tray  of  tinned  copper, 
placed  upon  a  coarse  wooden  stool  about  a  foot  high,  served  as 
the  table.  In  the  centre  of  this  stood  a  large  tray  or  dish  with 
a  mountain  of  pillaw,  composed  of  rice  boiled  and  biittered,  with 
small  pieces  of  meat  strewed  through  and  upon  it.  This  was  the 
chief  dish ;  although  there  were  also  other  smaller  dishes,  both 
of  meat  and  vegetables.  Around  this  table  ten  persons,  includ- 
ing the  three  govemora,  were  seated,  or  rather  squatted  on  their 
feet.  Each  had  before  him  a  plate  of  tinned  copper  and  a 
wooden  spoon.  Some  used  the  spoon,  without  the  plate  ;  but 
the  most  preferred  to  eat  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  without 
the  aid  of  either  spoon  or  plate.  They  all  seemed  earnestly  en- 
gaged, and  took  no  notice  of  any  interruption.  When  at  leDgth 
any  one  had  flnished,  he  immediately  rose,  and  went  and  w 
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his  hands,  by  having  water  poured  upon  tliem  in  an  adjacent 
room.  The  vacant  place  at  table  was  immediately  filled  by  a 
new  comer.  Tho  Sheihh  of  Gfaza  outsat  them  all ;  but  at  last 
turned  round  and  greeted  us  kindly.  He  was  the  only  one  who 
did  not  leave  his  place  to  wash  ;  but  had  the  water  brought  to 
him  where  he  sat.  An  old  Derwish  from  Bagdad  was  also  pres- 
ent, now  on  his  return  from  Mecca ;  he  had  made  use  of  hia 
spoon,  and  did  not  wash  at  aU, 

Sheikh  Sa'jd  now  drew  back  to  the  middle  of  that  side  of 
tho  room  where"  we  were  sitting,  opposite  to  the  entrance,  so  that 
we  were  now  on  his  left.  His  colleagues  took  their  scats  on  his 
right ;  the  old  Derwish  sat  down  near  us  on  our  left ;  ten  or 
twelve  other  persons  were  seated  around  the'room  ;  while  many 
were  continually  passing  in  and  out.  Sheikh  Sa'id  was  em- 
phatically the  great  man,  gave  all  the  orders,  and  led  the  whole 
conversation  ;  his  ooUeaguea  sitting  in  such  a  position,  that 
they  could  not  address  us,  nor  we  them.  A  poor  ragged  peasant 
now  came  in  with  perfect  unconcern,  presented  himself  before 
Sheikh  Sa'id,  uncovered  his  wounded  shoulder,  and  begged 
charity.  Tho  Sheikh  instantly  sent  him  out  ;  at  the  same  time 
ordering  a  garment  to  be  given  him.  This  is  one  of  the  traits 
of  oriental  society  and  government,  that  the  highest  are  thus 
entirely  accessible  to  the  lowest.  Coffee  was  now  brought,  and 
presented  first  to  the  three  Sheikhs,  then  to  ua,  and  afterwards 
to  the  rest.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  conversation  in  the  room ; 
the  old  Derwish  made  inc[uiries  about  the  new  world  ;  he  began 
at  length  a  sort  of  homily  upon  the  vanity  of  wealth  and  power, 
m  which  he  was  rather  unceremoniously  cut  short  by  Sheikh 
Sa'id,  and  soon  left  the  room. 

The  Sheikh  confirmed  the  iutelligence  we  had  heard,  that 
Jerusalem  was  shut  up ;  but  said  an  oi^or  had  since  been  re- 
ceived from  the  head-quarters  at  Aleppo,  to  impose  no  (juaran- 
tme  upon  the  city  at  large,  but  only  upon  the  houses  where  the 
plague  should  actually  exist.  He  supposed  that  the  gates  would 
be  immediately  opened.  This  was  welcome  news  to  us  ;  but 
the  latter  part  at  least  did  not  turn  out  to  be  true.  He  further 
said,  that  there  was  now  no  danger  whatever  in  going  to  Wady 
Musa,  and  made  not  the  slightest  objection  to  our  undertaking 
the  journey,  but  rather  gave  it  his  sanction.  "We  too  were  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  present  as  a  favourable  moment  for  accom- 
plishing our  object ;  for  the  visit  of  the  governors  to  this  region 
would  of  course  bo  known  among  the  Bedawin,  and  prevent  for 
the  time  any  hostile  incursion  from  the  Arabs  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  G-h6r ;  the  only  source  from  which  any  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  to  traveUers.  The  conversation  of  Sheikh  Sa'id 
showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  quickness  and  good  sense  ;  and  it 
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was  probably  tliis  union  of  intelligGiice  and  boiihommie,  that  bad 
obtained  for  him  the  conMenee  of  Muhammed  Aly,  and  the 
powerful  influence  which  he  now  wielded  over  the  ancient  terri- 
tories of  Judah  and  Edom.' 

Wc  returned  after  an  hour.  As  we  were  now  expecting  to 
set  off  early  the  next  morning,  we  went  to  take  leave  of  Elias, 
whom  we  found  at  home  lounging  on  his  divan. 

The  following  data  for  the  population  of  Hebron  were  given 
us  by  EKas,  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  tnowingthe  truth. 
According  to  him,  there  were  at  the  time  fifteen  hundred  taxable 
Muhammedans,  and  forty-one  Jews  who  paid  taxes,  besides  some 
two  hundred  Jews  who  had  European  protections.  He  himself 
was  the  only  Christian  in  Hebron  ;  nor  are  there  imj  others  in 
the  whole  district.  Not  lesa  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  Mus- 
lims had  been  taten  as  soldiers,  and  about  five  hundred  were 
killed  during  the  rebellion  of  1834.  He  estimated  the  whole 
population  at  ten  thousand  souls  ;  which  is  perhaps  not  very 
much  lai^r  than  the  true  number. 

The  trade  of  Hebron  received  a  heavy  blow  in  1834,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  part  which  the  people  took  in  the  rebellion  of 
that  year,  and  the  subsequent  sacking  of  the  place  by  the  Egyp- 
tian troops.  From  this  shock  it  had  not  yet  recovered.  Many 
of  the  glass  lamps  and  trinkets  manufactured  here,  are  exported 
to  Egypt ;  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  Dibs  and  raisins.  The 
cities  too  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Palestine  appear  to  draw 
their  supplies  of  all  these  articles  chiefiy  from  Hebron,  Not- 
withstanding the  immense  vineyards,  neither  wine  nor  'Arak,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  made  for  exportation. 

I  have  formerly  alluded  in  general  terms  to  the  antiquity  of 
Hebron,  and  to  some  of  the  circumstances  of  its  early  history.' 
It  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  still  existing  ;  hav- 
ing been  built,  as  the  sacred  writer  informs  us,  "  seven  years 
before  Zoan  in  Egj'pt ;"  and  being  mentioned  in  Scripture  still 
earlier  than  Damascus.'  Its  most  ancient  name  was  Kirjath- 
Arba,  '  City  of  Arba,'  so  called  from  Arba  the  father  of  Anak 
and  the  Anatim,  who  dwelt  in  and  around  Hebron.'     The  town 

'  The   subaeqncnt   fortimaB   of    Slieiih  to  Damaecns  to  nivnlt  in  prisoo  the  plea- 

Sa^d  show,  that  he  might  have  done  well  enro  of  the  gotcmment.     Both  father  and 

to  listen  to  the  homily  of  the  old  Derwisli,  son  were  still  in  prison  in  June  1840. 

upon  the  Tanity  of  wealth  and  power.     In  '  Vol,  I.  p.  31B  eq. 

the  year  1839,  as  I  am  informed,  he  was  '  Num.  13,  33.     Gfen.  13,  18  ;    comp. 

deposed  from  hia  government  on  a  charge  15,  2. 

of  mal-odministration   and  cormpt  prac  '  Gen,  23,  2,     Josh,  14,  15,     lo,  18, 

tices;  his  large  possessions  seized;  and  he  21,  11.    Judg.  1,  10.  etc.    In  connection 

liimselE  ttro\pni  into  prison  at  'Afclta,  and  with  this  nam*,  we  have  a  cnrions  instance 

Buhjected  to  the  basUnado,  until  he  gnawed  of  IJie  origin  of  a  &lse  tradition.     The  pftfl- 

(be  flesh  of  his  own  arms  in  agony.    At  sage  in  JosIl  14,  15,  reads  htcrally  thus  : 

the  same  time,  hia  son,  Sheikh  Mustafa,  "And    the  name  of  Hebron  before   was 

was  also  deposed  at  Jemsaiem,  and  sent  (Kirjntli-Arba)  the  city  of  Arba,  a  great 
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itaell'  appears  also  to  Lave  been  called  Mamre,  probably  from  the 
iiame  of  Atirabam's  friend  ;  while  the  terebinth  of  Mamie  is 
placed,  by  a  tradition  older  than  Jt^ephus,  at  some  distance 
from  the  town  towards  Jerusalem.'  The  ancient  city  lay  also  in 
a  valley  ;  and  the  two  pools,  one  of  which  at  least  is  as  early  as 
the  time  of  David,  sei-ve  uniiuestionably  to  identify  the  modem 
■with  the  ancient  site.' 

Here  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  lived  and  walked  with 
G-od  ;  and  here  they  were  ail  entombed.  From  Hebron  or  its 
neighbourhood  Jacob  and  his  sons  went  down  by  way  of  Beer- 
sheba  to  Egypt  to  meet  and  dwell  with  Joseph.'  After  the  re- 
turn of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  the  city  was  taken  by  Joshua, 
and  given  over  to  Caleb,  who  drove  ont  the  Anakim  from  the 
.region ;'  it  was  afterwards  made  one  of  the  six  cities  of  refuge, 
and  assigned  to  the  Levitea  and  priests.^  Hebron  became  at 
length  the  royal  residence  of  David,  where  he  reigned  for  seven 
and  a  half  years  over  Judah  ;  and  here  too  he  was  anointed  king 
over  all  Israel.'  It  was  also  at  Hebron,  that  Absalom  raised 
the  standard  of  rebellion.'  This  was  likewise  one  of  the  phtces 
fortified  by  Rehoboam ;  and  after  the  exile  the  returning  Jews 
dwelt  again  in  the  city  and  surrounding  villages." 

The  name  of  Hebron  does  not  occur  any  further  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  not  at  all  in  the  New  ;  but  we  learn  from  the 
first  book  of  Maccabees  and  Josephus,  that  it  came  into  the 
power  of  the  Edomites,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  south 
of  Judah,  and  was  recovered  from  them  by  Judas  Maccabjeus." 
>  Xoaklm 


Hebttm  word  Sa*!!*  (Arba)  also  agnifies 
/oar,  and  the  word  for  man  (n^K)  Adam, 
is  litewise  naed  as  a  praper  name,  some  of 
tiie  Jewish  Rabbina  in  this  verse  took  Kir- 
jath-Arba  in  the  meaning  'city  of  the 
four,'  and  read  likewise  '  Adam  the  great ' 
instead  ol'  'a  great  man;'  then  'the 
four '  were  held  W  be  the  patriarchs  Adam, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who  were 
supposed  to  bo  all  buried  here.  Tha  same 
conceit  Jerome  doubtless  derived  from  his 
Jewish  tenijber  r  "  AAee,  id  est,  quatuor ; 
00  quod  ibi  quataor  patriarchs  Abraham, 
Isaac  at  Jacob  sepulti  sunt^  et  Adam  mag- 
nuB,  ut  in  Kbro  Jesu  scriptum  est ;  "  Ono- 
mast.  ail.  Arboek.  Comm.  in  Matth.  27, 
88.,  Hence  liio  Vulgate  likewise  reads  iu 
tha  same  verse  : ."  Adam  maximns  ibi  inter 
Enaeim  eitaa  est."  See  Boohart  Phaleg, 
ed.  Villom.  p.  300.— A  tomb  of  Adam  was 
shown  here  with  those  of  the  other  patri- 
archs in  the  seveath  century  (Adamnanns 
2.  10);  and  from  this  source  probably 
came  the  later  tradiljons,  which  connect 
the  creation  of  Adam  with  Hebron. 


'  Mamre  is  expressly  said  to  be  Habroa, 
Gen.  23,  19.  86,  27.  Comp.  14,  IB.  34. 
The  terebinth  of  Mamre,  (EngL  versioQ 
leas  correctly,  plain  of  Mamre,)  seems  to 
be  distingoished  from  Hebron  or  Mamre 
itself.  Gen.  18,  18.  18,  1.  See  Vol.  I. 
p.  2ie  and  u.  1.  Reland  Pal.  p.  711  sq. 
For  the  market  which  esisted  there,  and 
the  sale  of  the  captive  Jews  under  Adrian, 
see  uhove,'  Vol  L  p.  369.  Reland  pp.  714, 
715. 
"  Gen 


n.37,  14  "the  vole  of  H 
im.  i,  12. 
'  Gen.  37,  14.    46,  1  sq. 


5.  37.     14,  6-15.     15,  13. 


11. 


Vo 
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'  2  Sam.  16,  9.  10. 

'  2Chr.  11,  10.    Neh.  11,  25. 

■  I  Mace.  5,  65.  .  Joseph.  Ant.  12.  8. 6. 

ir  this  invasion  of  the  Edomites,  and  their 

bsequent  subjection  by  John  Hyrcanus, 

i  above,  p.  09. 
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It  was  afterwards  seisied  by  ttc  rebel  Simon  Gioridee  ;  but  re- 
captured and  burnt  by  Cerealis  an  officer  of  Vespasian.'  In 
the  same  connection,  Josepiius  describes  the  tombs  of  the  patri- 
archs as  existing  there  in  his  day  ;  and  both  Eusehins  and  Je- 
rome, and  all  subsequent  writers  who  mention  Hebron,  down  to 
the  time  of  the  crusades,  speak  of  it  chiefly  as  containing  these 
sepulchres  ;  under  which  they  probably  refer  more  particularly 
to  the  ancient  massive  exterior  walla  described  above,  as  being 
apparently  remains  of  Jewish  antiquity.^ 

In  the  course  of  time,  this  remarkable  external  stracture, 
enclosing  the  tombs  of  Abraham  and  the  other  patriarchs,  came 
to  bo  called  the  "  Castle  of  Abraham  ; "  and  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion, this  name  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  city  itself  We 
have  already  seen  the  earhest  trace  of  it  in  a  notice  of  St,  Wil- 
lihald  in  the  eighth  century  ;''  and  in  the  time  of  the  crasadee, 
the  names  of  Hebron  and  the  Castle  of  St.  Abraham,  were  used 
interchangeably.'  Hence,  as  Abraham  is  also  distinguished  among 
the  Mohammedans  by  the  appellation  el-KhBlll,  the  Friend,  i.  e. 
of  G-od,_this  latter  epithet  passed  over  among  them  into  a  name 
of  the  city  ;  and  they  now  know  Hebron  only  as  el-Khiilil.' 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  erusaders,  He- 
bron .appears  also  to  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  in  A.  D. 
1100  was  bestowed  as  a  fief  by  G-odfrey  of  BouiUon  upon  Ger- 
hard of  Avcnnes.'  giewulf,  two  years  after,  describes  it  as  in 
ruins.'  We  hear  not  much  more  of  it  in  the  history  of  those 
tunes.  In  two  of  the  expeditions  of  king  Baldwin  I,  into  the 
region  southeast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  A.  D.  1100  and  1116,  he 
is  said  to  have  parsed  by  Hebron  in  going  or  returning ;  and  the 
same  was  perhaps  the  ease  in  the  other  similar  expeditions  of 
the  same  sovereign  in  A.  D.  1115,  and  in  that  of  Baldwin  III, 
in  A.  D.  1145.=  In  A.  D.  1167,  Hebron  was  raised  to  be  a 
'  Josepli.  B.  J,  *.  9.  7,  9.  Abraham,  are  referrecl  by  other  writersof 

Onomaat.  art.  Arboclu  See  the  other  the  same  age  to  Hehroii ;  Gesta  Dai  p, 
notices  ilowa  to  the  time  of  tie  orusodea,  680.  Will.  Tjr.  10.  8.— William  of  Tyre 
pp.  77,  78.  See  also  the  general  ac-  Bpenks  only  of  Hebron,  e.  g,  S.  1.  ib,  10, 
connt  of  the  Haram,  pp.  75-79.  8.   ib.  15.  6.  etc     Abulfeda  has  Beit  He- 

See  p.  78.  brun;  Tab.  Sjr.  bA  Koehlor  p.  87.  Comp. 

Ednsi  mentiona  Hebron  only  under  Meir  ed-Din  in  Fundgr,  dea  Or.  II.  p.  1*0. 
the  name  "  Kabr  Ibrahim,"  Abraham's  '^  Abnlfeda  deseribaa  here  the  "  Meajid 
sepulclira;  ad.  Janbert  p.  338.  Albert  Ibrahim  el-Khiilil,"  Tab.  Syr.  p.  87.  n 
Aquensia  Q.a  Gesta  Dei)  uses  only  the  Schulten'a  Index  in  Tit  Salad,  art.  Bmt' 
name  "Castflllam  sen  Pi-iesidinm  ad  St.  ^eirinian.  So  tao  Ibn  Batutsi  p.  19 
Abraham,"  7. 16,  *I,  43.  ib.  10,  83.  ib.  12.  See  also  (THerbelot  BibUoth.  Orient  aria, 
23.  (Comp.  Gesta  Dei  p.  604.)  In  tbia  Abraham  and  Xhalil.  Comp.  Jamea  2, 
last  passD^,  indeed,  he  sesma  to  distingaiah    23. 

the  "Prffisidimn  ad  St  Abraham  "from  the  '  Albert  Aq.  7.  16.  Wiaen  GeEch. 
valley  of  Hebron ;  and  in  7.  41  he  placea  der  Kr.  II.  p.  44. 
the  former  near  theDeadSea;  so  that  it  '  Peregrinat  p.  369. 
isTarypossiblehcmajbave  thought  it  to  "  For  the  first  of  these  military  expedl 
bea  different ploca  from  Hebron.  Yettbe  tions,  A.  D.  1100,  see  Albert.  An.  7.  41, 
same  facts  which  he  here  rcktcs  of  St.  43.  Fulcher  Cam.  23.  p.  405  Gui- 
ii.  455-457 
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Latin  episcopal  see,  and  Rainald  appointed  bisliop  ;  there  had 
before  been  here  only  a  Greek  priory,'  The  title  of  bishop  of 
Hebron  continued  for  some  time  in  the  Romish  church,  and  four 
other  bishops  are  mentioned,  one  of  them  as  late  as  A.  D.  1365.* 
But  this  was  merely  nominal ;  for  after  the  capture  of  Jerrusa- 
lem  by  Saladin  in  A.  D.  1187,  Hebron  also  reverted  t«  the 
Muhammedans,  and  has  ever  since  remained  in  their  possession. 
The  church  which  the  Christians  had  built  or  at  least  decorated, 
within  the  structure  around  the  tomhs  of  the  patriarchs,  now 
became  a  mosk,  and  was  honoured  with  presents  from  the 
Sultan.^ 

^  Thus  far  there  is  nothing  to  excite  a  doubt  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  site  of  the  ancient  and  modem  city.  Arcnlfiis  near  the 
closeof  the  seventh  century,  found  the  place  without  walla,  ex- 
hibiting only  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  desolated  city  ;  although 
a  multitude  of  people  yet  lived  there  in  miserable  dweUinga 
scatter^  in  the  valley,  partly  within  and  partly  without  the 
rmns  of  the  former  walla.*  Yet  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  after 
A,  D.  1660,  affirms,  that  the  ancient  city  was  situated  on  a 
mountain,  and  was  then  desolate  and  deserted ;  the  city  of  that 
day  being  in  the  valley.^  Brocardus,  a  century  later,  repeats  this 
account,  with  more  particulars ;  according  to  him,  the  ancient 
city  was  on  the  hill  north  of  the  slope  on  which  we  encamped, 
three  bow-shots  west  of  north  from  the  modem  town  where 
nothing  waa  then  visible  except  large  ruins.'  This  s'tory  is 
copied  by  writers  of  the  following  centuries  ;  and  the  idea  seems 
to  have  become  current,  that  the  ancient  city  lay  upon  the  hiU.'' 
Yet  none  of  the  travellers  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  speak  of  any  ruins  there,  on  their  own  knowl- 
edge. 

_  _  We  were  not  aware  of  this  old  report  at  the  time  of  our 
visit ;  and  therefore  did  not  examine  the  hill  in  question.  My 
companion  has  since  informed  me,  that  according  to  hia  impres- 
sion, the  site  of  a  former  vilkge  was  spoken  of  on  that  hill, 

bort   r.  36.      WilL  T^r.   10.  8.      Wilken    dwibnch   in  Reissb.  p.   I3a     Quarasmius 
GBBdi.aecKr.lr.pp.88,  89.— For  that  in    II.  p.  771  sq.   ZnaUatt.  Vlagg.  p.  233.  Von 

lb.p.*Oa    Comp.  Will.  Tyr.  n.  29.— For  Ihe  hUl  is  aUuded  to  (bntnot  cuiualbr  F 
the  two  otherjj^  see  Will.  ly.   11.   36.  RbriinReiBsb.  p.  287;  nnd  alaobyfeaum- 
Tfilken  ib  p.  402.     WiD.Tyr.iaS.     Wil-  gart«n  p.  78.-But  Manndeville,  Lud.  da 
.iSii  -^v^l^iir    T      ,   ,-  Snohem,andWmiamofBaldensel,whoaU 
.  I  ^  ^'  ^•.  ^-    ''^^-  ^*  ^'^-  ^^-  P"^'^  through  Hebron  in  the  fourteenfli 
La  Qnien  Oriens  Chr.  UI.  p.  1270.  centnry;  as  well  BsStephen  von  Gumpen- 
_       M,.  g.  the  carved  pulpit ;  Mejr  ed-Din  betg,  F.  Fabri,  and  Meic  ed-D!u  who  mi- 
iQ  Ftmdgr.  des  Or.  II.  p.  375.    See  above,  nutely  deaeribe  it  naar  the  close  of  the 
P-;*';,  fifteenth!  and   also   Belon  who  was  here 
^  Adamnanns  es  Arculfa  2.  8.  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteendi ;  make 
.  c™'  ^'J        ,.  '"'  ^ll"^""  to  "ny  other  site  tlian  that  of 

Brocardus  c.  9.  p.  186.  the  present  town. 
'  By  Marhma  Saniitus,  p.  248.     Brey- 
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Bimilar  to  several  others  in  the  neighljourhood  of  Hetron  ;  but 
with  the  remark  that  there  were  no  remaina  there  of  importance. 
Had  we  then  known  the  circumstances  ahove  related,  we  should 
certainly  have  gone  upon  the  hill,  and  ascertained  the  facts 
for  ourselves.  The  later  researches  of  friends'  show  conclusively, 
that  there  is  nothing  on  that  hill  to  counterbalance  the  mention 
of  "the  valley  of  Hebron"  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  the 
Btror^  evidence  of  the  ancient  pools.' 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  pilgrims  passed  from  Sinai  to 
Jerusalem  directly,  through  the  desert,  by  Beeraheba  and  He- 
bron.^ In  the  foUowing  century,  this  route  was  abandoned  for 
that  by  Gaza  ;  yet  the  pilgrims  sometimes  took  Hebron  in  their 
■way,  or  visited  it  from  Jerusalem.'  Writers  of  that  period  de- 
scribe here  an  immense  charitable  estabhshment  or  hospital, 
situated  near  the  Haram,  where  twelve  hundred  loaves  of  bread, 
besides  oil  and  other  condiments,  were  daily  distributed  to  all 
comers,  without  distinction  of  nation  or  religion.'  The  annual 
expenses  were  said  to  amount  to  twenty-four  thoasand  ducats  ; 
of  which  two  thousand  were  derived  from  the  village  of  Siimmeil 
in  the  western  plain.'  Hebron  continued  to  be  occasionally  vis- 
ited by  travellers,  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  although,  before  that  time,  it  seems  no  longer  to  have 
been  generally  resorted  to  by  pilgrims,'  But  from  that  period 
onward  until  the  present  century,  no  Frank  traveller  appears  to 
have  found  his  way  to  the  city  of  the  Patriarchs. 

Morison  relates,  m  A.  D.  1698,  that  a  few  years  before,  a 
French  (Frank  ?)  merchant  on  a  visit  to  Hebron,  being  mounted 
on  a  spirited  horse,  rode  over  and  killed  a  child  ui  the  streets. 
Although  he  made  shift  to  escape  the  rage  of  the  people  by 
flight,  yet  such  was  the  excitement  and  the  hatred  caused  by 

'  So  Eev.  S,  Wolcott,  in  Bibliotli.  Sao.  "  Gnmpcnbecg's  Journal    in   Eeiesb,   p. 

1843,  p.  E9,  60.  4*S.    F.  Fabri  ib.  pp.  288,  289.    Mejred- 

'  See   pp,  88-90,      A  remBrk   of   Je-  Din  in   Fundgr.  dea  Orients  II.  p.  3T7. 

rome  may  seem  at  first  to  fnvour  the  sitB  Tliia  last  writer  says  there  were  three  dia- 

npoa  the  bin,  and  perhaps  gava  rise  to  tbo  tributions  of  bread  and  the  like  daily;  in 

story  ■  Quoest.  in   Gen.    sxsv.  37,  "  pro  the  morning  and  at  noon  to  the  inhabi- 

Arbce  in  Septuoglnta  emnyi"' 'lal^t,  qnnm  tants   only;  and  in  the   afternoon  lo   all 

Chebron,  in  monta  sita  ejrt."     Bat  this  ex-  comers. 

preBsion  "inmocte"  standahereby  wayof  '  F,  Fflbri  t  o.— -For  the  error  which 

autitbeeis  to  a   plain,    and   is    therefoBl  eonverte  Sumraeil  into   St.    Samuel,  and 

eoHnlly  applicable  to  a  high  hill-fiide ;  lu  the  greaUc  bluader  of  Breydenbaoh,  see 

nhieh  sense  it  would  also  be  true  of  the  above  p.  33,  and  Note  XKXl^  end  of  the 

present    town.      The    aniaent    city    was  volume, 

donbtlesB  larger  and  esfendcd  further  up  '  ZuoHart  spealiB  of  Hebron,  probably 

the  KdeB  (rf  the  valley.  wifliont  having  seen  it ;  p.  233.     So  too 

■  So  Maundaville,  L,  de  Snchem,  W,  de  Cotovicns,  p,  241    eq.      Quaresmius    ap- 

BaldenseL  pears  to  have  been  there,  11,  p,  769  sq, 

'  Gumpenberg  was  here  in  A,  D,  1449 ;  Von  Troilo  vialed  it  in  1666,  p.  319  sq, 

Breydenbaoh  and  F.  Fabri  in  1483,  on  their  But  both  Surius  and  Doabdan,  who  were 

way  to  Gaia ;  BaumgOrton  in  1  .i07,  com-  earlier  than  he,  and  fltericUj  pilgrime,  make 

ingfiomGoaa;  Belon  about  1618;  etc  no  mention  of  Hebron. 
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this  accident  agaiast  the  Chrietians,  that  from  that  time  no 
traveller  had  ventured  to  approach  the  place.'  It  is  not  unhtelv 
that  some  accident  of  this  kind  may  have  alarmed  the  fears  of 
the  monks,  and  led  them  to  dissuade  travellers  from  going  thith- 
er ;  but  their  timidity  was  prohahly  still  more  wrought  upon, 
by  the  restless  and  warlike  dispc^ition  of  the  people  of  Hebron, 
and  their  continual  feuds  with  the  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem  and 
other  neighbouring  vill^es ;  they  being  of  the  Keis  party,  and 
the  latter  of  the  .Yemen.'  Hasselquist  in  1751  mentions,  that 
five  or  six  years  before,  "the  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem  and 
Hebron  carried  on  such  a  war  as  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of 
the  boat  inhabitants  of  both  villages  ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bethlehem  was  entirely  laid  waste."=  Even  so  late  as  1807 
■Ali  Bey  fell  in  with  "  a  band  of  Christian  shepherds,  who  were 
going  to  Jerusalem,  to  lay  a  complaint  agamst  the  Mussulman 
shepherds  of  Hebron,  who  had  carried  off  a  part  of  their  cattle 
They  had  with  them  two  camels,  which  they  had  taken  from  the 
Mussulmans  as  reprisals."'  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not 
surpnsmg,  that  the  influence  of  the  monks  should  have  been 
successfully  exerted,  to  restrain  travellers  from  extending  their 
excursions  towards  the  south  beyond  the  pools  of  Solomon. 

In  the  present  century,  Seetzen  was  the  first  to  lay  open 
agam  the_  way  to  Hebron  in  1806  ;  he  travelled  from  here  to 
Mount  Sinai  through  the  desert,  making  however  a  circuit 
almost  to  G-aza."  He  was  followed  the  very  next  year  by  Ali 
Bey.=  Then  another  interval  of  eleven  years  elapsed,  before  the 
\TSit  of  Irby  and  Mangles  and  their  party  in  1818,  as  they 
passed  this  way  on  their  route  to  Wady  Milsa.'  Thirteen  years 
later,  in  I83I,  Poujoulat  made  an  excursion  hither  from  Jerusa- 
lem, as  did  Monro  in  1833.=  Then  came  the  rebellion  of 
1834 ;  in  which  the  people  of  Hebron  and  the  whole  region 
round  about  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  and  brought  down  upon 
themselves  a  heavy  retribution.  They  were  among  the  last 
to  hold  out;  and  when,  after  quelhng  the  disturbances  at 
Ndbulus,  Ibrahim  Pasha  marched  southwards  with  his  troops, 
the  rebels  gave  him  battle  not  far  from  Solomon's  pools,  and 
were  defeated.'  They  retired  and  entrenched  themselves  in 
Hebron ;  but  Ibrahim  pressed  forward,  carried  the  place  by 
storm,  and  gave  it  over  to  sack  and  pilh^e.  Many  were  slain  ; 
and  the  Jews  especially  are  reported  to  have  suffered  the  most 
'  Eelatiou  HIatorique  p.  480,  '  Ali  Be/a  Trarels,  11.  p.  330. 

See   above,   p.   17.      Quareamins  re-         •  See  his  letter  in  Zaoh's  Monatl.  Cor- 
latBB,  that  in  lus  day  (aboai  1620)  Tekoa    cesp.  XVU.  p.  133  sq. 
waa  aeldom  risited  for  a  Bimilac  renaon :         "  Travels  II.  pp.  330,  231. 
'Non  facile poseamus  Theouam  ire,  prop-        '  Trav.p.3+2  aq.  [10*.]  Lagh-MayT  S. 
ter  ibi  et  in  via  iiihabitantea  et  discurreii-         »  Correspond.    d'Ortent   V.   p.   311    ea 
tesArabes."     Vol,  II.  p.  687.  Summer  Ramble,  I.  p.  232  sq!   ^  ^ 

Reise  naofPaUst.  p  170.  ■  See  above.  Vol.  I.  p.  317. 

ii.  4G0,  461 
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cruel  outrages  from  tne  Brutal  soldiery.'  Many  of  the  rebels 
escaped  and  fled  to  Kerak  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  they 
were  pursued  by  Ibrahim  and  his  troops  ;  and  that  place  too  was 
taken  and  laid  in  ruins.  These  events  inflicted  a  heavy  blow 
on  Hebron,  from  which  it  had  not  yet  recovered.^ 

This  war  removed  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  travellers.  My 
companion  was  at  Hebron  in  1835,  with  other  American  friends  ; 
and  since  that  time,  the  city  has  every  year  been  more  or  less 
visited  by  travellers,  with  as  much  facility  as  any  other  part  of 
Palestine, — In  1839,  Hebron  was  for  a  short  time  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  rebel  Abd  er-Bahmdn  of  Dflra. 

■  Stephens'  Incidanta  etc  II.   p.    1G6.  run  1833  k  Tan  1838,  Paris  1839.  pp.  73- 

Paiton's    Letters    from    Palest,  p,     142.  85.     The  narntive  is  nTittan  in  an  Ef^yp- 

Lond.  fian  spirit,  irith  aevcral  topographical  bliiii- 

'  See  some  notices  of  this  war  in  Men-  dors. 
gin's  Histoire  Sommaire  do  I'Egypto  etc  do 

ii.  461, 462  ... 
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MOM  HBBBON  TO  WADT  MlISi  ABD  lAOK. 
On  our  departure  from  Jerusulem,  we  had  left  a  letter  to  be 

sSol  S2r''"'Ti  '"ir"""""  '»  seud^rftoa 
BOeiMi  ot  tie  Jehalin,  and  lave  Mm  waifiug  for  us  with  oamels 
wheu  we  .hould  arrive  ou  the  23d  of  Ma/  ThSTe  torTeve; 
reached  rt,  desl.u.t^ou  ;  and  wo  were  thu/subjee  ed  to  the  <S- 
appomtment  and  delay  already  described.  Our  fi,,"  care  hi 
Hebron  w„,  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  the  camp  of  So  JchSh" 
beyond  Oaimel.  This  service  EluS  undertook  to  perfom  for  us 
and  mfomred  us,  that  he  had  sent  a  man  the  same  cvenW' 
As  the  distance  was  not  more  than  three  or  four  hours  we 
aought  we  might  ^asonably  eipeof  the  camels,  so  as  to  sot  off 
the  next  afteruoou,  at  the  latest.  But  the  moiow  (Thursdaf) 
rrirg^r"*"'  ""^"'"^  '■'""  "»»  ""»  JeMhnTr 

hr.Jl"*"''™/  f""™""'  ^^y'  »'  ™  ™'»  sit'iog  after 
broaWlst  m  our  tent,  we  were  somewhat  surprised  to  see  the  head 
She  kh  of  the  JehlUln,  Deiii'  Allah,  whom  we  had  fonnerlv  met 
at  the  encampment  of  the  Ta'Sniirih,  riding  up  to  oTtentTc- 
compamed  by  a  single  man  on  foot.     A  tur„e°d  out,  however  that 

Xl^TS"'  '^  ''''™  '■"'  Jera»Iem.     He  was  merely  iassinj 


-  o---'"''"  VI  vio/,a  aiiu  Jerusalem.  ±Xe  was  merelv  naofsmw 
hmugh  Hebron  on  bis  way  home  ;  and  seeing  orStTS 
to  pay  US  a  visit.  He  had  of  course  socu  or  beard  nothi™  rf 
ence TE'-f  ^=  ■""  ""'i'' »  "•"g«i»  "th  him  m  the°^«s. 
ence  ot  films,  for  ive  camels  to  Wady  Misa  and  back  •  to  m 
by  way  of  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Cy  eSrial 
and  rotm^  by  the  more  direct  route  over  Semft'a.     The  price  of 

S  larreth"'TL'"'  ""  ''rt''/"''  '""'  P'«'".  "  ""1" 
aoiiars  each.     Ihere  were  to  be  «ve  men,  all  aimed  •  one  of 

hunself  or  one  of  his  brothers  ;  and  for  these  we  were  to  fumSh 

Srrr     ^H  "  "J"™  ">  S°  "■"•  ■-'>■'■'  ^y  tHirect  rZe, 
the  pnce  would  have  been  ten  doHars  for  each  camel.     It  seemed 
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to  he  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Defa'  Allah,  which  route  we 
took  ;  there  was  not  the  slightest  hint  of  any  more  danger  on 
the  one  tlian  on  the  other  ;  nor  indeed  was  danger  to  he  appre- 
hended on  either,  excepting  from  casual  predatory  parties,  which 
might  be  crossing  the  Ghor  or  'Arahah.  "We  took  the  fifth 
camel  for  the  sake  of  a  supply  of  water  in  the  Ghor  ;  and  there- 
fore concluded  to  take  also  our  second  servant,  whom  we  had  ui- 
tended  to  leave  at  Hehron  tiU  our  return. 

The  Sheikh  now  left  us,  expecting  on  his  way  home  to  meet 
the  camels  coming  to  us.  But  the  day  again  wore  off  in  expec- 
tation and  in  disappointment.  It  turned  out  afterwards,  that  the 
messenger  said  to  have  heen  sent  by  Eliaa,  had  never  reached  the 
encampment ;  so  that  the  camels  had  to  he  collected  from  the 
distant  pastures,  and  all  the  preparations  made,  after  the  return 
of  the  Sheikh.  This  was  enough  to  occupy  Arah  dUatonness 
ftr  the  remainder  of  the  day  ;  and  conse(iuently,  the  camels  did 
not  set  oif  for  Hebron  until  the  next  morning.— There  was  rea- 
son to  suppose,  that  no  messenger  had  ever  heen  sent  by  Ehas, 
notwithstanding  his  assurances  ;  he  had  perhaps  directed  his  ser- 
vant to  send  a  man,  and  given  himself  no  further  trouble  in  the 
matter.  This  and  other  instances  of  shuffling  conduct,  pre- 
vented all  confidence  in  the  man  ;  and  left  only  a  painful  im- 
pression, in  respect  to  the  sole  representative  of  the  Christian 
name  in  Hehron.  Had  he  performed  what  he  undertook,  we 
should  not  have  lost  a  day ;  or  had  he  &ankly  said  he  had  not 
eent  or  could  not  send,  we  should  have  taken  other  measures, 
and  have  improved  our  time  to  visit  Beni  Na'im,  or  Silsieh,  or 
other  places  in  the  vicinity.  As  it  was,  two  days  were  compar- 
atively lost  to  us  ;  and  we,  during  the  whole  interval,  subjected 
to  that  "hope  deferred  which  maketh  the  heart  sick." 

Saturday,  May  26th.  This  morning  was  the  coolest  we  had 
long  felt ;  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  standing  at  43°  F.  The 
camels  arrived  at  9  o'clock.  But  we  found  they  had  been  has- 
tily collected  ;  were  without  proper  furniture  ;  and  were  indeed 
intended  only  to  transport  us  to  the  territory  of  the  tribe,  where 
we  were  to  stop  over  the  Christian  Sabbath.  Defii'  Allah  also 
made  his  appearance,  and  assured  us,  that  we  should  afterwards 
have  dromedaries  and  better  camels ;  indeed  some  delay  was  oc- 
casioned by  purchasing  saddles  and  other  furniture  in  Hebron. 
We  deposited  with  Elias  a  portmanteau  containing  oiu  papers 
and  books,  and  such  articles  as  we  did  not  need  upon  the  jour- 
ney ;  and  he  aftenvanis  came  to  hid  us  adieu.  All  these  partic- 
ulars, and  the  loading  of  the  camels,  occupied  what  seemed  to 
our  impatience  no  little  time. 

At  length,  at  twenty  minutes  past  11  o'clock,  we  set  off, 
keeping  at  first  down  the  valley,  which  soon  bends  more  to  the 
ii.  464,  405 
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S.  S,  W.  where  wc  left  it,  to  cross  obliquely  the  eastern  hill. 
Descendrng  afterwards  graduaUy  through  a  rocky  tract  for  nearly 
^If  an  hour,  we  passed  the  great  Wady  into  which  that  of 
Hebron  enters,  and  which  then  bears  the  name  of  Wady  el-Khilhl. 
It  IS  here  an  open  valley  among  the  rocky  hiUs.—!  had  soon 
found  that  my  eamel,  which  had  been  assigned  to  me  as  having 
a  stuffed  saddle,  had  also  a  most  intolerable  gait,  the  worst 
indeed  I  had  ever  encountered.  I  immediately  exchanged  with 
one  of  our  servants,  and  thus,  after  five  minutes  delay,  obtained 
the  easiest  camel  I  had  yet  mounted. 

The  way  continued  over  a  broken  tract,  approaching  the  open 
plam  or  basm  on  the  west  of  Ziph  and  Carmel.  At  ten  minutes 
before  one  we  passed  a  well ;  and  having  now  eome  out  upon  the 
open  country,  we  reached  at  1  o'clock  the  foot  of  Tell  2lf,  where 
we  h^  formerly  fallen  into  our  present  road  in  travelhng  from 
Bern  Na'im.  The  road  and  country  from  this  point  to  Oarmel 
have  already  been  described.' 

We  reached  Oarmel  at  2.25,  in  just  three  hours  from  Hebron  ■ 
here  we  stopped  for  fifteen  minutes  to  water  the  camels  Pro- 
ceeding on  our  way  at  2.40,  we  passed  on  the  west  of  Ma'in,  not 
fer  from  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  and  began  soon  to  ascend  the 
mountain  ridge  beyond,  along  the  bed  of  a  small  Wady" 
Another  road  equally  direct, to  ez-Zuweirah  goes  on  the  left  of 
Ma'ln ;  we  had  taken  the  present  one  in  order  to  encamp  near 
water  An  hour  from  Carmel  brought  us  to  the  top  of  the  ridge 
at  3,40  ;  from  which  looking  back,  Ma'in  bore  N.  8°  W  and 
YuttaN.  30°  W. 

We  now  began  to  descend  by  a  similar  Wady  on  the  other 
side ;  and  a  wide  prospect  soon  opened  before  us,  over  the  coun- 
try towards  the  Dead  Sea  and  on  the  south.  An  eminence  was 
pointed  out  near  Zuweh-ah,  bearing  S.  20°  E.  The  course  and 
chasm  of  the  Dead  Sea  were  distinctly  visible  ;  but  not  the 
water,  which  lies  too  low.  The  extensive  tract  we  now  over- 
looked, had  much  of  the  general  character  of  that  around  Beer- 
sheba_;  with  which  indeed  it  is  connected,  stretching  off  in  that 
direction  around  the  southwestern  termination  of  the  long  ridge 
which  we  were  now  crowing.  This  tract  has  apparently  a  lower 
level  than  the  enclosed  plain  behind  us  around  Carmel ;  the  de- 
scent of  the  mountain  on  this  side  being  greater  than  the  ascent 
tromthe  north.  The  countty  in  general  is  not  fertile  ;  though 
it  18  m  some  parts  used  for  tillage,  and  affords  tolerable  pastur- 
age.    The  grass,  which  earlier  in  the  season  had  been  good,  was 

■  See  above  Vol  I.  pp.  m,  493.     With         '  For  Carmel,  Maon,  and  the  coviDtry 
camels,  our  rato  ot  travel  by  the  honr  had     around,  see  above, Vol.  I.  pn.  483-i98    ITiB 

graphical,  2tEDghsh,  or  2i  Roman  mUes.    490,  494.  '  ^^ 

Vol.  II.— 9  ii.  jfis_j«7 
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now  dried  up  ;  and  very  few  shrubs  or  trees  appeared  throughout 
the  whole  region. 

This  is  the  country  of  the  JehSlin,  who  were  now  gathering 
in  their  scanty  wheat  harvest.  The  tract  belonged  anciently  to 
the  south  of  Judah,  lying  beyond  the  mountainous  district  of 
that  tribe,  and  extending  so  as  to  comprise  Beersheba  and 
Kadesh.' — The  main  encampment  of  the  JehSlin  was  at  this 
time  high  up  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  mountain,  on  a  small 
shelf  or  terrace  of  cultivated  land,  overlookiHg  the  wide  plain. 
It  lay  at  some  distance  on  the  right  of  our  road  ;  and  we  first 
saw  it  at  4^  o'clock.  We  passed  along  on  a  course  about  8.  S. 
E.  among  occasional  fields  of  grain  in  the  shallow  Wadys,  where 
the  reapers  were  at  work ;  and  encamped  at  a  quarter  before  5 
o'clock  near  a  small  threshing-floor  belonging  to  the  Jehalin. 
Not  far  off  was  a  reservoir  of  rain  water. 

Thus  far  we  had  only  three  men,  one  of  whom  was  Sheikh 
S^lim ;  but  here  we  were  to  be  fitted  out  with  a  new  set  of 
camels,  with  every  thing  in  proper  order  for  the  journey.  It 
was  not  yet  so  late  but  that  we  received  many  visits  ;  and  found 
that  although  encamped  in  the  desert,  we  were  not  likely  to 
lack  an  abundance  of  company.  The  encampment  of  the  Jeha- 
lin was  in  fuU  view  on  the  mountain  towards  the  northwest  at 
the  distance  of  an  hour  or  more,  consisting  of  seventy  or  eighty 
black  tents  arranged  in  a  large  circle.  There  was  said  to  be  one 
other  smaller  encampment,  which  we  did  not  see.  The  whole  tribe 
belongs  to  the  Keis  party,  and  was  said  to  muster  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men.  None  of  them  can  read  or  write  ;  nor  have 
they  any  one  to  lead  them  in  their  worship  ;  nor  do  they  assem- 
ble for  prayer  on  Friday,  the  Muhammedan  sabbath.  On  being 
told  that  the  Ta'amirah  have  a  Khatib,  they  said  the  Ta'Smirf^ 
were  FeUahin  ;  implying  that  of  the  real  Bedawin  none  learn  to 
read.— The  tribe  paid  la«t  year  to  the  government  a  tribute 
(Miry)  of  thirty  pui'ses.  They  are  obliged  also  often  to  furnish 
camels  for  the  public  service  ;  for  which  they  had  only  in  one 
case  been  paid.  The  animals  were  once  taken  to  Damascus,  and 
the  service  credited  as  part  of  then-  tribute. 

The  Jehtlin  had  at  this  time  twenty-two  horses  and  about 
two  hundred  camels.  The  horses  of  course  belonged  to  the 
Sheikhs  ;  of  the  camels,  the  chief  Sheikh  owned  twenty-five.or 
thirty.  There  is  no  living  water  within  the  territory  of  the 
tribe,  except  at  Kurmul.  The  cistern  near  which  we  were  en- 
camped, was  lai^e,  and  excavated  in  a  rocky  ledge,  with  a  hole 
above  like  a  well  There  had  formeriy  been  an  opening  below 
on  the  side  ;  but  this  was  now  stopped  with  large  stones  laid  in 
mortar.  "When  the  cisterns  become  exhausted  later  in  summerj 
'  Josh.  15,  21-32  ;  oomp.  vs.  iS-60. 
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they  have  no  resource,  hut  to  remove  their  flocks  and  other  ani- 
mals to  the  vicinity  of  Kurmul ;  where  they  water  in  common 
with  the  Ka'ahineh.'  At  this  season  of  the  year,  their  flocks 
were  watered  every  two  days,  and  the  camels  onee  in  three  days 
As  a  matter  of  course,  they  are  eiceedingly  careful  of  the  supply 
m  their  cisterns  ;  and  a  man  received  a  sharp  rebuke  in  our  pres- 
ence from  the  Sheikh,  for  having  suffered  some  'AlawSn  to  water 
a  tew  sheep  at  that  in  our  neighhourhood. 

The  Jehalm  have  not  been  disarmed  ;  they  have  still  their 
old  muskets  with  match  locks ;  and  make  their  own  gunpowder 
The  nitre  they  obtain  from  the  dust  of  the  ruined  villages  iti 
their  country ;  and  the  sulphur  from  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
J 'i.  ^^  mingle  these  mgredients  with  pulverized  charcoal 
and  thus  obtam  a  very  coarse  and  inferior  powder ;  which  how- 
ever costs  them  notlnng.  They,  as  well  as  the  Tiyahah,  are  at 
war  with  seveial  tribes  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  viz  the 
Jiem  Satir,  the  Bahirat,  and  the  SOlt ;  the  Litter  dweffing 
around  Hesban.  Wot  many  months  boforo,  they  had  made  an 
expedition  with  the  aid  of  the  TiyShah  against  the  SOBt  bv 
way  of  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  and  had  brought  aWay 
forty-five  camels.  We  now  heard  more  of  the  sunikT  expedi- 
tion which  we  had  met  m  Bethlehem,  and  learned  the  result ' 
It  was  composed  of  eighty-six  horsemen,  of  whom  twenty-two 
were  JehShn ;  and  the  main  body  passed  along  the  same  road 
which  we  travefled  from  'Ain  Jidy  to  the  Jordan.  Crossing  the 
river  opposite  Jencho,  they  fell  upon  the  encampment  of  their 
enemies,  the  Siilit,  by  surprise,  and  brought  away  a  hundred 
camels.  We  learned  loo,  that  the  visit  of  the  Sheikh  Defii' 
Allah  at  Hebron  this  morning,  had  for  its  object,  to  bring  two 
of  the  captured  camels  as  a  present  to  Sheikh  Sa'ld  of  Gaza  • 
whose  permission  they  had  obtained  before  setting  off  on  the 
expedition. 

Sunday,  May  iTth.  We  remamod  all  day  encamped  ■  but 
the  number  of  visitore  left  us  no  interval  of  quiet.  In  the 
morning,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  camels  were  driven  by  at 
once  to  water.  We  were  afterwards  visited  by  Deia"  Allah  by 
the  second  Sheikh,  MUsa,  and  by  various  others.  The  former 
was  said  to  have  seven  brothers,  all  of  whom  bore  the  title  of 
Shoikh.  Indeed,  almost  every  man  who  passed  along,  claimed 
to  be  a  brother  of  the  Sheikh,  and  owner  of  the  threshmg-floor 
by  our  tent ;  so  that  at  last  our  servants  made  it  quite  a  jest,  to 
mquu«  of  every  Arab  who  came  by,  if  he  was  the  Sbeilth's 
brother  and  owned  this  floor.?— The  threshmg-fioor  was  very 
small ;  and  was  watched  every  night.      Hound  about  it  were 
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lying  several  small  heaps  of  gleaned  wheat.  The  gleaning  is 
done  by  the  poor  ;  and  their  little  sheaves  were  deposited  here 
for  safe  keeping,  till  they  could  beat  them  out. 

Opposite  to  us  the  mountains  of  Kerak  were  in  view ;  but 
the  city  itaelf  was  not  visible.  We  heard  much  to  day  of  'Ahdeh 
in  the  desert  south  of  Beersheba  ;  but  the  accounts  were  quite 
indefinite ;  nor  could  wo  learn  that  any  one  of  the  tribe  had 
been  there.'  We  heard  also  of  several  ancient  names  in  this 
region  of  the  south,  some  of  which  we  were  afterwards  able  to 
ascertain  more  accurately. 

Defa'  Allah  visited  us  ^am  at  evening,  and  informed  us, 
that  there  were  at  his  encampment  five  of  the  Haweitat  from 
the  vicinity  of  Ma'dn,  who  had  been  to  Hebron  to  sell  a  flock  of 
sheep,  and  were  now  returning.  As  their  way  would  he  near 
Wady  Milsa,  the  Sheikh  advised  us  to  take  them  into  our  ser- 
vice for  a  small  pay,  in  order  to  increase  the  strength  of  our 
party.  This  we  were  wilhng  to  do,  not  so  much  on  this  account, 
as  because  we  might  hope  to  gather  information  from  them  re- 
specting their  country  ;  and  because  too  their  presence  might 
secure  tor  us  a  better  reception,  among  the  Arabs  of  that  region. 
We  therefore  authorized  the  Sheikh  to  offer  ten  piastres  for  each 
man  for  the  whole  time,  without  provisions.  Some  spoke  of 
them  as  Haweitat,  and  some  aa  'Alawin ;  the  latter  are  indeed  a 
subdivision  of  the  former  ;  but  these  individuals  were  not  'Ala- 
win  of  Sheikh  Husein'e  tribe. 

Monday,  May  28th.  We  rose  before  4  o'clock,  hoping  to 
set  off  early.  Very  soon  the  grating  sound  of  the  hand-mill  was 
heard  from  a  cave  not  far  off,  where  an  Arab  family  had  taken 
up  their  abode  during  the  harvest."  In  spite  of  our  hopes,  and 
notwithstanding  all  our  former  experience,  our  patience  was  this 
morning  not  a  Httle  tried  by  the  dilatormees  of  the  Arabs.  They 
had  yesterday  made  the  fairest  promisee,  that  they  would  come 
with  the  camels  at  evening  and  sleep  at  our  tent,  in  order  to  be 
ready  for  an  early  start ;  yet  only  ono  came  ;  and  it  was  nearly 
7  o'clock  this  morning  before  they  all  arrived.  Then  nothing 
was  ready.  The  saddles  had  to  be  put  in  order,  and  some  of 
them  re-stuffed  with  straw.  Then  one  camel  had  to  be  shaved  ; 
that  ia,  the  hair  of  its  lips  and  fece  was  regularly  ahaved  off 
with  a  sharp  knife,  being  occasionally  lathered  with  spittle  ;  the 
head  was  then  anointed,  apparently  on  account  of  some  disease. 
It  seemed  also  not  yet  to  be  fixed,  who  should  go  with  us.  At 
last  it  appeared  that  only  four  men  instead  of  five  were  goiag  ; 
and  these  mere  camel  drivers,  no  one  of  whom  was  a  Sheikh  nor 
a  responsible  person.  On  learning  this  we  declined  going  in  that 
manner ;  and  ordered  the  loading  of  the  camels  to  bo  stopped. 
^  See  Note  XXUI,  ond  of  Vol.  I.  '  Sea  aboie,  Vol.  1.  p.  485. 
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At  length  Sheikh  Hussaii,  who  had  come  to  see  us  off  agreed 
to  take  us  to  the  place  where  Sheikh  Saiim  (who  had  come  with 
as  on  Saturday)  was  reaping  ;  and  if  the  latter  would  not  go,  he 
promised  to  accompany  ua  himself.  "We  consented  to  the  four 
men  the  more  readily,  because  the  five  Haweitdt  or  'Alawin 
had  accepted  our  offer  and  now  presented  themselves,— a  set  of 
thievish-looldng  ragamuffins  as  one  would  wish  to  see  We  ac- 
cordingly set  off  at  74  o'clock,  and  travelling  south  for  fifteen 
minutes,  camo  to  the  field  of  reapers,  where  we  stopped  for 
another  hour.  Hero  it  was  finally  arranged,  that  Sheikh  Hussftn 
should  go  with  US ;  and  leaving  his  gala  dress  and  his  sleek  mare 
and  sending  for  his  long  gun,  he  joined  us  on  foot  in  the  common 
Arab  costume.  We  thus  mustered  nine  armed  men,  besides  our 
two  servants  ;  who  also  felt  their  importance  somewhat  aug- 
mented, by  being  now  regularly  intrusted  each  with  a  eun  and 
pistol.  ^ 

From  this  point  three  sites  of  ruins  were  visible,  viz.  Jenbeh 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  now  directly  under  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  Jehaiin  ;  el-Kuryetein'  also  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  and  el-Boyudh  on  a  low  hill  more  to  the  left.'  All  these 
are  only  foundations  of  small  villages,  or  merely  caves.'  An- 
other similar  site,  el-Khuneiflt,  was  spoken  of  somewhere  on  the 
left  of  our  road. 

We  finally  set  off  at  a  quarter  before  9  o'clock,  on  a  course 
nearly  due  south  through  the  rolling  plain,  along  a  small  shallow 
Wady.  After  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  there  was  on  our  right 
a  small  site  of  foundations  and  wails  of  round  stones,  called  et- 
Taiyib,  with  the  remains  of  a  dam  in  the  Wady,  apparently  for 
a  reservoir.  Here  too  a  hill  caOed  Tell  'ArM,  which  we  had 
seen  for  some  time  in  the  S.  S.  W.  seemed  not  more  than  an 
hour  distant ;  a  barren  looking  eminence  rising  above  the  coun- 
try around.  This  marks,  without  much  doubt,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  Arad,  situated  in  the  south  of  Judah ;  whose  in- 
habitants drove  back  the  Israelites  as  they  attempted'  to  pene- 
trate from  Kadesh  into  Palestine  ;  but  were  afterwards  subdued 
by  Joshua.^  The  Arabs  said  indeed,  that  there  were  now  no 
ruins  upon  or  near  it,  but  only  a  cavern.  We  did  not  visit  it, 
but  the  name  is  too  decisive  to  admit  of  question.' 

'El-Kuiyetein'tBa.  two  cities,'  saems  '  They  bora  as  foUows  :■  Jenbeh  N.  60' 

tosuggeattheKenoth(c.tiBa)ofJoah.l5,  W.     el-Kniyetein   S.  75°  W.     el-BeyHab 

25,-  in  the  south  of  Judah  ;  unlass  the  lat-  S.  lO"  W. 

ter  is  to  ho  nnited  mtb  thenojtt  name  and  '  Jndg'  1,  IS      Num   21, 1      Josh    13 

real  Kenoth-IIezron,  S3  Beland  snggeata.  14,  corap  10.  il       The  EneliBh  v. 

Palfflst.lm.70n    7n«  .1',    r_ii.__'_..    IT           ■-'"6"=''> 


_pp.7O0,  708  °  also  Lnther'm  Nnm "  2l7i;  refli"^tW 

-Ifiia  name  would  seem  to  correspond     Arad'   inLOireotly  foe    •ksas  of  Arad-' 
the   'Al-haid'   of  Irby  and   Mangles;     comp  Josh.  12,  14  —"J  > 


Tr.v.l,pS4e.    B.t.W,d„mp«o„„.        •  E.«ta,  md   I,rom.  plra  Arid 

ftrs  the  latter  apparentty  to  Kuraral  20  Kom.u  mdes  from  Hebron,  eqpal 
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Proceeding  on  the  same  course,  we  came  at  10^  o'clock  to 
another  Bimilar  site  of  rude  foundations  and  walls,  called  Ehdeib, 
still  on  the  bank  of  the  shallow  Wady,  which  here  bears  the 
same  name.  Fifteen  minutes  further  on,  the  Wady  turns  to  -the 
east,  and  runs  to  the  Dead  Sea,  which  it  enters  under  the  name 
of  es-Seydl,  between  Birket  el-Khulil  and  Sebbeh."  At  11 
o'clock  we  passed  a  circular  space  blackened  by  fires  and  the 
manure  of  animals,  and  marking  the  place  of  a  recent  encamp- 
ment of  the  Dhtlllam.  These  Arabs,  in  the  spring,  pasture  in 
this  tract  in  common  with  the  Jehalin  ;  their  proper  territory 
lies  flii-ther  west  towards  Beereheba,  whore  both  they  and  the 
TiyShah  water  in  common.— "We  were  now  gradually  ascending 
a  broad  swell  of  land.  At  11.5  was  another  small  ruin,  called 
el-Museik,  similar  to  those  before  mentioned.  We  reached  the 
height  of  the  swell  or  broad  ridge  at  11.50,  near  another  site  of 
ruins,  and  a  mound  or  low  Tell  on  our  right,  called  Eujeim  Se- 
Hmeh.  Here  we  halted  for  half  an  hour  for  refreshment  and  to 
survey  the  country. 

We  had  here  an  extensive  view  of  the  district  through  which 
we  had  passed,  as  far  back  as  to  the  mountain  ridge  we  had 
crossed  on  Saturday,  which  extended  far  along  on  our  right 
towards  the  southwest.'  Its  furthest  point  in  that  direction,  a 
eteep  low  bluff,  now  bore  about  west ;  and  seemed  almost  to 
close  up  the  plain  towards  Beersheba.  Yet  such  is  not  the 
caee  ;  for  the  Wady  ee-8eba'  has  its  head  on  this  side  of  the 
mountain,  in  the  district  around  MOh,  and  passes  off  around  the 
bluff.  The  Tell  by  Milh  was  pointed  out ;  and  also  another  hill 
near  a  place  called  'Ar'ftrah  ;  both  of  which  we  visited  on  our 
return.^  Before  us,  the  country  exhibited  the  same  general  fea- 
tures as  that  in  our  rear.' 

Setting  off  again  at  12.20,  we  passed  in  ten  minutes  another 
small  site  of  foundations,  called  Sudeid.  Our  course  was  now 
in  general  about  southeast.  At  1  o'clock  Eujeim  Seldmeh  bore 
N.  40°  E.  and  Teli  et-Taw&neh,  a  marked  point  near  Ma'ln,  N.  5° 
W.  The  country  continued  to  hear  the  same  general  character 
as  that  we  had  traversed  ;  except  that  we  had  found  it  all  day 
becoming  more  and  more  barren,  and  assuming  more  the  features 

about  8  hours  mth  oaroeis ;  OnomasL  Bit^  the  mountain  so.    Oa  the  nerti  side  of  it 

Arath  {'Apa/ii).    This  aceorde  well  with  they  wtrald  very  lifeely  have  oaUed  it  in 

our  present  distancfi  from  Hebron. — From  the   same  way  Jebel  Ma^n  or  Jebel  Enf- 

Ihe  point   where  we  now  were,  Beyudh  mul.     We  could  cot  find   that  the  ridga 

bore  W.     Eneampment  of  the  Jehal&i  N.  had  a  distinct  name. 
2r  W.    Jenbeh  N.  15°  W.  '  See  under  Jane  3d  end  itb. 

'  See  above,  Vol.  I.  pp.  BOl,  503,  626.  '  Hera    at    Rnjeim    Selimeh   wa   took 

*  Lord  Lindsay   aaya,  the  Arabs  called  bearinga :  Encampment  of  the  JohSlin  N. 

this  ridge  Jebel  el-Knryetein;  Letters  Vol.  16°  W.     Tall  'ArSd  N.  55°  W.     el-Millj 

n.     His  Arabs  had  probably  been  speak-  about  W.     'Ar'Ucah  S.  70°  W, 
lug  of  el-Kutyahyn  and  therefore  naraed 
iL  473, 474 
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of  the  desert.  It  was  here  hilly  and  intersected  hy  small  ra- 
vines, but  without  precipices  ;  and  had  been  thinly  covered  with 
a  slight  growth  of  grass,  now  diy. 

At  ten  minutes  pt^t  2  o'clock,  we  reached  the  brow  of  the 
first  descent  or  offset  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  a  steep  declivity  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  feet,  leading  down  to  another  hroad  tract 
BtiU  several  bundled  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Here  are  a 
few  traces  of  nide  foundations,  the  site  of  a  former  vUlago  called 
ez-Znweirah  eI-F6ba,  "  Upper  Zuweirah,"  Leaving  the  camels 
to  descend  by  the  usual  circuitous  pass,  we  struck  off  a  short 
distance  to  the  right  along  a  ridge  projecting  somewhat  towards 
the  southeast,  on  the  point  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  sijuare 
massive  tower,  once  probably  a  watchtower.  Here  a  wide  pros- 
pect spread  itself  out  before  us,  over  the  southern  part  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  southern  Ghor  ;  in  which  we  at  once  recog- 
nised aH  the  features  that  had  already  become  so  familiar  to  us 
at'AinJidy.' 

Below  us,  still  between  us  and  the  sea,  lay  the  broad  elevated 
tract  above  mentioned,  thickly  studded  with  white  conical  hills 
and  short  ridg-es  of  limestone  and  chalk  of  fantastic  shapes,  pre- 
senting the  aspect  of  a  frightful  desert.  It  seemed  here  but  a 
short  distance  across  this  tract ;  but  from  the  foot  of  the  first 
pass  we  travelled  nearly  four  hours,  and  encamped  without 
■  reaching  the  shore.  Beyond  lay  Usdum,  a  low  dark  ridge  run- 
ning off  nearly  S.  S.  E.  along  the  shore,  and  then  turning  almost 
southwest.  Here  the  long  peninsula  with  its  isthmus  was  on 
our  left ;  and  Sobbeb  could  not  have  been  far  distant,  though  it 
was  not  now  visible,  nor  did  we  at  any  time  get  sight  of  it. 
The  south  end  of  the  sea  lay  before  us  in  perfect  distinctness, 
opposite  the  southeast  angle  of  Usdum  ;  and  we  could  now  mark 
the  wet  and  slimy  surface  of  the  ground  along  the  Grh6r,  which 
had  deceived  us  at  'Ain  Jidy.'  Further  south,  the  Gh6r  was 
partially  covered  with  vegetation  ;  and  still  further  we  could 
perceive  a  line  of  whitish  cliffs  crossing  it  obliquely,  with  which 
we  afterwards  became  better  acquainted.  Beyond  these,  the 
desert^  tract  of  the  broad  sandy  valley  stretched  off  in  a  southerly 
direction  beyond  the  limit  of  vision.  The  eastern  mountains 
were  now  very  distinct ;  though  Kerak  was  not  visible,  bemg 
hidden  by  intervening  peaks.  Yet  the  Wady  Kerak  or  ed- 
Dera'ah  could  be  seen  coming  down  upon  the  isthmus,  and 
covering  the  northern  side  of  it  with  verdure.'  Just  north  of 
this  we  could  distinguish  a  small  ravine  called  Wady  Beni 
HemSd.     South  of  the  isttimus,   nearly   opposite   to   ns,  waa 

'  Compora  generally  the  description  of         '  See  above.  Vol.  I.  p   602. 
this  pact  of  the  Doad  Sea  a^  ste.i  from  Hia         '  See  above,  Vol.  I.  pp.  SID,  520. 
diffover'AinJidy;  VoLr.p.501-50S. 
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Wady  el-Kuneiyeh  ;  ivliilo  a  little  beyond  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  sea,  Wady  el-Kdrahy  issues  from  the  mountains,  hearing 
higher  up  the  name  of  "Wady  el-Ahsy  ;  this  also  occasions  a 
tract  of  Terdure  in  the  Uh5r.  Far  in  the  south,  among  the 
eastern  mountains,  Sheikh  Hussan  thought  he  could  point  out, 
though  somewhat  indistinctly,  the  peak  of  Mount  Eor,' 

We  descended  hy  a  shorter  and  steeper  route,  and  met  the 
camels  just  as  they  also  reached  the  foot  at  3  o'clock.  Here  we 
crossed  the  hed  of  a  torrent  running  to  the  right,  called  Wady 
el-Jerrah.  Further  down  in  the  same  direction  it  receives  an- 
other called  Wady  el-F^'iya  coming  from  the  southwest*  and 
then  turning  eastwards,  the  united  Wady  takes  the  name  el- 
Muhauwat,  and  finds  its  way  down  to  the  sea  at  the  north  end 
of  Usdmn.  We  now  kept  on  southeast  across  the  tract  of  deso- 
late chalky  hills  above  described,  mostly  along  a  winding  valley. 
Nowhere  had  we  seen  a  more  hideous  desert.  After  a  long 
and  tedious  ride  we  came  out  at  5.50  upon  the  brow  of  the 
second  descent.  Here  is  another  steep  rocky  declivity,  also  of 
not  less  than  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet.  The  path  keeps 
mostly  along  a  ravine  in  the  rock ;  and  in  the  lower  part  is 
quite  steep,  though  not  particularly  difficult.  The  ravine  is 
the  head  of  Wady  ez-Zuwelrah,  which  hero  runs  off  directly 
towards  the  Dead  Sea.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pass,  the  forma- 
tion of  hmeatone  and  chalk,  through  which  we  Imd  passed,  gives 
way  to  a  soft  chalk  or  whitish  indurated  marl,  in  horizontal  lay- 
ers, washed  by  the  rains  jntopilasters  and  other  fantastic  shapes. 
At  the  very  bottom,  which  we  reached  at  6.40,  just  where  the 
Wady  runs  off  apparently  on  a  level  towards  the  sea,  stands  a 
small  Saracenic  fort,  on  an  isolated  cliff  of  this  chalky  earth,  so 
soft  as  to  be  easily  broken  off  with  the  hands.  It  is  entirely 
surrounded  and  overlooked  by  other  similar  chalky  cliffs  of  much 
greater  elevation.  The  Wady  is  hei-e  narrow  ;  and  in  the  per- 
pendicxUar  wall  nearly  overagainst  the  fort,  a  chamber  with  loop 
holes  is  excavated  in  the  soft  rock  at  some  height  above  the 
ground.  Near  by  are  two  reservoirs  built  up  of  stone,  and  a 
cistern,  aU  now  dry  ;  but  our  Arabs  said  there  was  rain  water  in 
a  ravine  higher  up.  This  spot  is  ea-Zuweurah  ;  in  distinction 
from  which  the  other  is  called  "  the  Upper." 

We  now  followed  down  Wady  ez-Zuweirah.  Through  its 
'  From  tMs  iiigli  point  at  ez-Zuweirat  E.  Peat  in  niountiuiiE  of  Moah  seen  from 
el-FSka,  ttse  various  places  Tieihle  bore  as  Hebron  S.  e2''E.  Soatheaet  corner  of  the 
follows :  Encampment  of  the  Jehalln  N.  Dead  Sea  S.  W  E.  Southeast  angle  of 
36°  W,  TeU  et>.Tawaneh  near  Ma'in  N.  Usdum  S.  iV  E.  Month  of  Wady  el- 
10°  W.  North  end  of  the  peninsula  N.  70°  KOx&hy  S.  40°  E.  Mount  Hor  about  S. 
E.  Month  of  Wady  Beni  HemSd  N.  83°  The  lower  pass  of  ez-Zuweirah  bofora  us 
E,     North  aide  of  latbmua  and  mouth  of     bore  S.  45°  E. 

WadjKerakN.  85°  E,  South  end  of  pe-  '  Wc  passed  near  the  head  of  Wady  el- 
ninaula  and  south  ade  of  Isthmus  S.  78°     Fa'ij-a  on  our  return ;  see  under  June  3d. 

ii.  i76,  477 
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narrow  opening  we  could  look  out  upon  the  eea  and  eastern 
raouQtains,  on  which  the  setting  aun  just  now  threw  its  heams, 
tinging  their  naked  sides  with  crimson  hues.  At  length  at  6.50 
we  turned  aside  into  a  narrow  ravine,  called  Wady  en-Nejd, 
coming  in  from  the  left ;  and  encamped  for  the  night  in  one  of 
the  wildest  spots  we  had  yet  yisited,  shut  in  on  every  side  by 
■whitish  perpendicular  cliffs  of  indurated  marl.  Our  guides 
sought  this  retreat,  in  order  that  our  tent  and  fire  might  escape 
notice,  should  there  be  any  strangers  passing  along  this  way. — 
We  here  again  encountered  the  climate  of  the  Ghor  and  Dead 
Sea ;  the  thermometer  which  at  sunrise  had  stood  at  52°,  beiue 
now  at  80°  F.  ° 

This  double  pass  of  ez-Zuweirah,  which  we  had  now  de- 
scended, was  first  visited  in  modem  times  by  Seetzen  in  A.  D. 
1806,  who  ascended  it  on  Ms  way  from  Kerak  around  the  south 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  Jerusalem,  though  he  does  not  name  it ' 
In  A.  D.  1818,  Irby  and  Mangles  with  their  party  passed  on 
tfiis  route  from  Hebron  to  Kerak ;  and  describe  the  pass  and 
fort,  which  they  call  "  el-Zowar.'"  Since  that  time  until  this 
year,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  had  been  visited  by  any  traveller. 
It  must  of  course  have  been  the  road,  by  which  Ibrahim  Pasha 
and  his.  troopa  passed  from  Hebron  to  Tuffleh  and  Kerak  in 
A.  D.  1834. 

With  our  guides  of  the  JebSltu  we  were  better  pleased  than 
wo  had  anticipated.  From  M.  do  Bertou,  who  had  made  the 
journey  with  them  a  few  weeks  before,  we  had  heard  only  com- 
plamts  of  their  unaccommodating  spirit  and  extortions  ;  so  that 
although  our  previous  experience  had  already  taught  us  to  lay 
the_  fault  chiefly  at  his  own  door,  yet  we  had  not  expected  to 
avoid  petty  vexations  and  a  general  want  of  fidelity.  In  all 
tim^  we  were  favourably  disappointed  ;  although  the  strong  pre- 
judice which  we  found  among  the  tribe  against  that  traveller 
with  whom  it  seems  they  had  been  throughout  on  ill  terms,  did 
not  fell  at  first  to  operate  also  to  our  disadvantage.  Finding 
that  my  companion  was  at  home  m  their  language  and  customs 
and  that  we  were  disposed  to  treat  them  as  men,  and  not  as 
slaves,  their  jealousy  and  reserve  soon  wore  off  in  a  degree.  Yet 
they  were  never  so  active  and  obliging,  nor  so  communicative, 
as  our  good  Tawarah ;  and  Sheikh  HussSn  was  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  Tuweileb  or  BeshSrah,  in  point  of  good  sense  or 
general  information.  One  of  the  men,  Muhammed  was  a 
clownish  buffoon.  Indeed,  they  seemed  both  phyeicaUy  and 
mentally  to  be  a  heavier-moulded  race  than  the  Tawarah. 
J-heir  camels  were  much  superior  to  those  of  the  penmsuhi. 

437.  438.     Iteifsn  I.  p.  429,  under  May  lOdi.  I-        J         ^ 
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Our  attendants  of  tho  Haweitat  proved  to  be  well  acquaint- 
ed with  tlie  country  south  of  Wady  Mlisa  ;  they  were  at  first 
reserved  ;  but  the  kindness  and  conversation  of  my  companion 
soon  dissipated  their  jealousy,  and  in  some  degree  won  their  con- 
fidence. One  old  man,  who  seemed  to  be  their  leader,  was  fond 
of  talking,  and  exhibited  more  ^rewdness  of  mind  than  any  of 
our  Arab  companions, 

Tuesday,  May  29th.  We  set  off  without  breakfasting,  ten 
minutes  before  5  o'clock  ;  and  after  returning  from  the  side  val- 
ley en-Nejd,  followed  down  Wady  ez-Zuweivah  running  south- 
east, still  narrow,  rugged,  and  shut  in  by  perpendicular  cliffs  of 
marl,  in  horizontal  layers  of  unequal  hardness.  The  path  lies 
most  of  the  way  along  the  bed  of  the  Wady  ;  yet  at  one  place 
the  latter  makes  a  circuit  towards  the  southj  while  the  road  as- 
cends and  crosses  the  rocky  intermediate  point.  Here  was  the 
last  descent  towards  the  shore  ;  and  just  as  we  reached  it  at  5J 
o'clock,  the  sun  rose  over  the  eastern  mountains.  As  we  looked 
down  through  the  narrow  opening  of  the  valley,  the  calm  glassy 
waters  of  the  lake  became  Hquid  gold  ;  and  the  verdant  shrubs 
upon  the  shore,  tinged  with  sunny  hues,  gave  for  the  moment 
an  impression  of  beauty  to  a  scene  in  itself  stern  and  draolate 
as  death.  Ten  minutes  later  we  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the 
"Wady  upon  the  plain  along  the  shore,  here  of  considerable 
breadth,  full  of  shrubs  with  Sey^l  and  TQrfa  trees,  which  we 
also  found  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley  higher  up.'  Just  at 
tho  right  comes  in  Wady  el-Muhauwat  from  the  southwest 
along  the  base  of  the  cliffo,  having  found  its  way  down  through 
the  mountains  from  the  higher  tract  above  ;  it  is  hero  broad  and. 
full  of  the  like  bushes  and  trees ;  and  separates  the  north  end 
of  Usdum  from  the  regular  cliffs  ©f  the  coast. ^ 

As  we  now  took  leave  of  ez-Zuweirah,  it  may  be  proper  to 
remark,  that  neither  this  name,  nor  the  site,  has  any  relation  to 
the  ancient  Zoar ;  although  a  partial  resemblance  in  tho  name, 
might  at  first  be  supposed.  The  Hebrew  Zoar  contains  tho  let- 
ter 'Ain,  which  never  falls  away  from  the  middle  of  a  word ; 
and  accordingly  Abuifeda  and  others  write  that  name  repeatedly 
Zoghar,  and  speak  of  it  as  existing  in  their  day.=  The  city  of 
Zoar  too  lay  in  sight  of  Sodom,  in  or  adjacent  to  the  plain,  so  as 
to  bo  exposed  to  the  same  destruction  which  overtook  the  other 
cities  ;  and  so  late  as  the  time  of  Jerome  it  had  a  Eomin  gar- 
rison and  many  inhabitants.'     But  the  present  ez-Zuweiiah, 

'  Itby  \mi  Miingles  menaon  here  also  across  the  sea  nnd  soulh  of  tho  lethmua, 

to  Dom  or  Niibk  ;  p.  361.  [107.]  S.  80°  E 

'  TromtliBmonlhofWadj'ea-Zu«'eirBh,         '  Abnlfed    Tab    Syr  ed    KOllerpp  8, 

the  southwest  eitremity  of  tlio  pemnsultt,  9,11    13  eta      Ibnel^Jirliil   1  p    178. 

as  here  saen,  bore  N.  30°  E.     Jebal  Jil'ad  Sesaliote  ^  oL  I  p   355  n   ^ 
neaces-SaltKBrE.    Wady  el-Kuneijeh,         'ten   It   19  il      Haron   Onom    art 
ii.  4T9,  480 
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taking  even  the  lower,  (for  the  upper  is  wholly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion,) lies  more  than  half  an  hour  distant  from  any  part  of  the  sea 
or  plain  ;  is  entirely  shut  in  by  mountains,  so  as  to  be  nowhere 
visible  from  the  plain  ;  and  e^ibits  no  trace  of  any  dwellings, 
except  the  small  modern  Saracenic  fort.  Nor  is  there  elsewhere 
in  the  Wady,  or  at  its  mouth,  the  slightest  vest^e  of  any  for- 
mer site.  Further,  there  is  decisive  historical  testimony,  that 
the  ancient  Zoar  lay  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  territo- 
ries of  Moab.  I  am  therefore  disposed,  with  Irby  and  Mangles, 
to  assign  its  position  to  the  mouth  of  the  "Wady  Kerak,  where 
the  latter  opens  upon  the  isthmus  of  the  long  peninsula.  In 
that  spot  these  travellers  found  the  traces  of  an  extensive  an- 
cient site.' 

Our  course  now  became  about  S.  by  E.  and  led  us  across  the 
broad  plain,  somewhat  inclining  towards  the  sea,  formed  by  the 
Wady  el-Muhauwat,  and  thickly  covered  with  bushes  and  trees  aa 
described  above.  By  looking  up  this  Wady  we  could  perceive  that 
Iladum  is  only  a  nafrow  ridge,  like  a  huge  windrow  ;  while  the 
tract  lying  between  it  and  the  western  cliffs,  from  which  we  had 
descended,  is  filled  out  with  conical  hills  and  short  ridges  of 
chalky  limestone,  like  those  of  the  higher  tract  we  had  traversed 
yesterday.  We  reached  the  northern  extremity  of  Usdum  at 
5.50  ;  this  lies  at  some  distance  from  the  shore  of  the  sea,  and  the 
space  is  covered  with  shrubs ;  but  the  flat  shore  soon  trends 
towards  it,  and  becomes  narrower  and  wholly  desert.^  All  our 
present  Arab  guides  gave  to  the  mountain  the  name  of  Khashm 
Usdum ;  the  former  word  signiifying  "  cartilage  of  the  nose."* 
The  road  continues  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  here  run- 
ning towards  the  S.  8.  E.  It  was  in  this  vicinity  that  Sheikh 
HuBsSn  gave  us  the  information,  which  I  have  elsewhere  related, 
respecting  the  appearance  of  bitumen  in  the  lake,  and  as  to  the 
ford  from  this  part  of  the  western  shore  to  the  southern  side  of 
the  peninsula,  by  which  he  himself  had  once  passed.' 

At  6.10  a  heap  of  atones  lay  between  us  and  the  shore,  called 
Um  Z8ghal.=     Beyond  this,  the  ridge  of  Usdum  begins  to  cxhi- 

Baiti,  "  liabitatoribnB  quoquc  propriis  {re-     east  aide  of  thu  sea;  when  hia  intiquaiian 

'' ' '  appetite  had  become  sharponei    Even  then 

he  did  not  closely  examine  them.  And  as 
there  are  olJior  ioataiicee,  in  which  I  am 
speeting  Zoar  m  Note  XXXV,  eud  of  llie  Sure  that  M,  De  Sanloy  wua  mistaken,  30 
volume.  here  I  muat  prefer  to  real  upon  tJie  nega- 

It  la  here,  on  and  aronnd  the  northern  tive  testimony  of  the  keen-sighted  travel- 
end  of  the  mountaui,  that  M.  De  Sauloy  iers  above  named,  confirmed  aa  it  was  by 
reports   the    eitenaive   mins   of    Sodom ;     our  own  eipenence. 

Narrat.  I.  p.  522   m.     Seetzen,  Irby  and         '  See  more  on  the  name  and  character 
Manglas  and  Legh,  as  weU  as  om-aelves,     of  this  mountain,  Vol.  I.  p.  SOB,  n.  1. 
passed   over  tho  same  ground;    but  saw         *  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  531,  633, 
nothing  of  the  kind.     M,  De  Saulc  j  no-         '  This  la  the  Tell  el-Msogal  of  SeetMU ; 
tieed  the  rains  only  on  his  return  from  the     Zach's  Mon.  Corr.  XVII.  p.  140  ;  comp, 

i:.  480-482 
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bit  more  distinctly  its  peculiar  formation ;  the  main  body  of 
the  mountain  Ming  a  solid  mass  of  rock  salt.  The  ridge  ie  in 
general  very  uneven  and  rugged,  varying  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height.  It  is  indeed  covered  with 
layers  of  chalky  limestone  or  marl,  bo  as  to  present  chiefly  the 
appearance  of  common  earth  or  rock ;  yet  the  masa  of  salt 
very  often  hreata  out,  and  appears  on  the  sides  in  precipices 
forty  or  fifty  feet  high  and  several  hundred  feet  in  length,  mere 
crystallized  fossil  salt.  We  could  at  first  hardly  believe  our  eyes ; 
until  we  had  several  times  approached  the  precipices,  and  broken 
off  pieces  to  satisfy  ourselves,  both  by  the  touch  and  taste. 
The  salt,  where  thus  exposed,  is  every  where  more  or  less  fur- 
rowed by  the  rains,  Aa  we  advanced,  large  lumps  and  masses 
broken  off  from  above,  lay  like  rocks  along  the  shore,  or  were 
fallen  down  as  debris.  The  very  stones  beneath  our  feet  were 
■wholly  of  salt.  This  continued  to  be  the  character  of  the 
mountain,  more  or  less  distinctly  marlted,  throughout  its  whole 
length  ;  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  hours  or  five  geographical 
miles.  The  Arabs  affirmed,  that  the  western  side  of  the  ridge 
exhibits  similar  appearances.  The  lumps  of  salt  are  not  trans- 
parent, but  present  a  dark  appearance  ;  precisely  similar  to  that 
of  the  lai^  quantities  of  mineral  salt,  which  we  afterwards  saw 
at  Varna  and  in  the  towns  along  the  lower  Danube,  the  produce 
of  the  aalt  mines  of  those  regions. 

The  existence  here  of  this  immense  mass  of  fossil  salt,  which, 
according  to  the  lateat  geological  views,  is  a  frequent  accompar- 
niment  of  volcanic  action,  aecounts  sufficiently  for  the  excessive 
Baltneaa  of  the  Dead  Sea,  At  this  time,  the  watera  of  the  lake 
did  not  indeed  wash  the  ba«o  of  the  mountain,  though  they  ap- 
pear to  do  so  on  some  occasions  ;  but  the  rains  of  winter,  and 
the  streamlets  which  we  still  found  running  to  the  sea,  would 
naturally  carry  into  it,  in  the  course  of  ages,  a  sufficiency  of  salt 
to  produce  most  of  the  phenomena. ' 

XVni,  p.  4S7,     Eflieen  II.  p,  S53,  358;  oryatalliirea  salt  is  met  witii  higher  thaa 

comp,  I.  p,  42S.     This  ertifidal  heap  of  a   hundred    feet  above  the  adjacent  sea, 

stones   (Stewhau/en   of   Seetzen)   M.  De  The  fece  of  the  mountojii  ia  ourionsly  fnr- 

Ssutoj  at  once  exalts  into   "  a  hnilding  roned  int«  a  great  number  of  leut^-shaped 

ivhioh  WIS  anciently  a,  part  of  Sodom ; "  or  conical  knolls ;    and  sometimes   these 

Nsrrat.  L  p.  26G  sq.  spars  take  the  form  of  detached   pillars. 

'  According  to  on  aiialyds  by  Fiot.  Rose  During  the  rainy  season  the  process  of  fcr- 

of  Berlin,  the  fait  of  this  mountain  con-  mation  and  destruction  is  continually  go- 

t^ns  no  peculiar  ingredients,  and  especial-  ing  on.     One  of  these  pillars  is  described 

ly  no  Bromiron,     It  would  seem,  ttiere-  by  Lieut.  Lynch ;  it  was  forty  feet  high, 

fore,  that  the  waters  of  the  sea  must  some-  and  its  base  was  forty  to  sisty  feet  alMve 

where  come  in  contact  with  other  mineral  the  sea ;  while  a  prwp  or  buttress  connected 

masses.   See  nhcre,  Vol.  I.  pp,  611,  615, —  it  with  tlie  mountain  hack.    It  was  not 

Otheranalysesof fheaalt,seeinAiiderson'a  visible  from  the   shore.     See   Genl,  Re- 

GeoLBeportip.I81.  Dr Anderson remarics,  port,  pp.  181,  182.    Lynch'a  Nirtative  p. 

that  only  the  lower  porlaon  of  the  monn-  307.     Comp.  De  Saulcy  Naiiat.  I.  p.  531. 
tain  is  composed  uf  root  aidt ;  and  that  no 
ii.  4S2,  483 
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The  position  of  this  mountain  at  the  south  end  of  the  soa, 
enables  ua  also  to  ascertain  the  place  of  the  "  VaUey  of  Salt " 
mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  where  the  Hebrews  under  David,  and 
again  under  Amaziah,  gained  decisive  victories  over  Edom.  This 
valley  could  well  have  been  no  other  than  the  G-hor  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  adjacent  to  the  mountain  of  salt ;  it  separates  indeed 
the  ancient  territories  of  Judah  and  Edom.'  Somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  lay  also  probably  the  "  City  of  Salt,"  enumerated 
along  with  En-gedi  as  in  the  desert  of  Judah.' 

This  very_  remarkable  mountain  appears  not  to  be  directly 
mentioned,  either  in  Scripture,  nor  by  Josephus  or  any  other  an- 
cient writer.  Yet  Galen  may  not  improbably  allude  to  it,  when 
in  speaking  of  the  salt  gathered  around  the  Dead  Soa,  he  re- 
marks, that  it  is  called  "  Sodom  salt,"  from  the  mountains  named 
Sodom  adjacent  to  the  lake.'  In  this  ancient  appellation,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  lies  probably  the  origin  of  the  present 
name,  Usdum.^  So  singular  a  feature  did  not  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  the  crusaders,  in  their  occasional  expeditions  through  this 
region  ;  and  the  earHest  direct  notice  of  the  mountain  seems  to 
be  that  of  Fulcher  of  Chartres,  who  accompanied  Baldwin  I 
around  the  south  end  of  the  sea  in  A.  D.  1100.  He  describes 
the  mountain  accurately ;  and  holds  it  to  be  the  source  of  the 
saltness  of  the  sea.'  His  account  has  probably  been  since  regard- 
ed as  a^  fahle  ;  for  the  mountain,  like  the  whole  tract  around 
was  again  forgotten,  and  remained  unexplored  for  many  centuries' 
Seetzen  in  A.  D.  1806  was  the  first  to  raise  the  veil  of  darkness 
from  the  region  ;  he  mentions  the  mountain  as  being  nearly  thi-ee 
hours  in  length,  and  containing  many  layers  of  crystallized  rock 
salt."  Irby  and  Mangles  with  their  party  followed  in  A.  D. 
1818 ;  and  also  speak  of  the  mountain  and  its  strata  of  salt.' 

n'  %  ^Tk  ^^^  ,  ^  ^'"*  ^^'  ^^■.   ^  ^-        "  ^"^"^"^  *^^"*-  23.  '"  G««t«  Dei  p. 

\   :  .u  "™  P^'^'S^  evidently  405,  "  Joxta  qnan.  lacum,  vel  Mare  AM 

refer  to  the  eorne  Bveat ;  but  thnt  in  Sam-  Mortumn,  extat 

uel  reads  "  Syrinns"  (prys},  wMe  that  in  non  tamen  totni 

Chronioleareods  "Eiiomites"  (d^sI.    The  P^*^  durissimi...,   __   ^ .^„,, 

latter  reading  is  doubtless  the  correct  one  ■  ""^^  **''  1"°^  "^"  geinma  vocatur,  mul- 

■while  the  former  is  easily  accounted  for' '  *^*™  vidistis,  qnod   de  monte  iJlo  com- 

by  the  Hiailarity  of  the  Hebrew  letters  ""i"!!*"^       '^'*™P>  CfeStaDai  p.  681. 

1  and  1.    The  cmsade.^  l^new  the  Hh6r  ...  ^^t'  ^f''\^J>^-  ^^^^-  W-  436, 

in..ispa«.™.,Z«,;Wii.Tyr.  ''K^T^'^lh^    SotooLe.h: 

'  Josh.  IS,  61.  62.  ".^^""S  the  foot  of^  the  ^igh  moimtain- 

'  naa„a.-J».J«„«r.  «■  ,■..  I    r    !.   B.     T  "'^^'  ™°*^  ^'^'^  "■^'^  sometimes  formed 

ipsJ^i  «BAdr«,  2^Bo/«.    Gaknde  S  S      'f      ^''*!:' ,"  '?""*f^  ""^S^g  ^^  "«»'■ 


le  above,  VoL  I.  p.  { 
Vol.  II.— 10 


Bepos.  Oot  1833,  p.  6 
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From  -that  time  to  the  present  year,  I  am  not  aware  tliat  the  re- 
gion had  heen  yisited  by  any  traveller. ' 

As  we  thus  travelled  along  the  strand,  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  hatbing  again  in  the  Dead  Sea,  which  detained  us  for  twenty 
minutes.  The  bottom  was  here  of  sand,  and  the  water  so  shallow, 
that  although  I  waded  out  some  twenty  rods,  it  reached  little 
more  than  half  way  to  the  knee.  It  left  behind  the  same  oily 
feehng  as  formerly  ;  but  no  deposit  of  salt  upon  the  aldn. 

We  came  at  7^  o'clock  to  a  cavern  in  the  mountain,  of 
which  our  Arabs  had  often  spoken.  It  is  on  a  level  with  the 
ground,  beneath  a  precipice  of  salt.  The  mouth  is  of  an  uregu- 
lar  form,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  about  the  same  in  breadth. 
Here  we  stopped  forty  minutes  for  breakfast,  and  in  order  to  ex- 
amine the  interior  of  the  cavern.  This  soon  becomes  merely  a 
small  irregular  gallery  or  fissure  in  the  rock,  with  a  water-courae 
at  the  bottom,  in  which  water  was  in  some  places  still  tricMing. 
■We  followed  this  gallery  with  lightS,  and  with  some  difficulty, 
for  three  or  four  hundred  feet  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  to 
a  point  where  it  branches  off  into  two  smaller  fissures  ;  and  then 
returned.  I"or  this  whole  distance,  the  sides  and  roof  and  floor 
of  the  cavern  are  solid  salt ;  dirty  indeed,  and  the  floor  covered 
with  dust  and  earth  ;  but  along  the  water-course  it  was  easy  to 
remark  the  pure  crystallized  rock,  as  worn  away  by  the  torrent, 
which  at  times  evidently  rushes  violently  through  the  cavern. 

As  we  approached  the  cave,  it  had  been  reported  by  the 
scouts,  of  whom  we  had  always  one  or  more  ahead,  that  a  troop 
of  riders  was  seen  coming  along  the  southern  end  of  the  sea. 
As  we  came  out  from  the  interior,  the  report  had  become  more 
distinct.  All  was  now  alarm  and  hustle  ;  the  guns  were  primed, 
and  preparation  made  to  meet  an  enemy.  The  distance  did  not 
allow  the  scouts  at  first  to  distinguish  the  number  of  men,  nor 
the  animals  on  which  they  were  riding  ;  hut  it  was  concluded, 
that  if  they  were  horsemen,  they  were  certainly  a  Ghiizu  or 
marauding  party  of  their  enemies.  It  was  determined,  at  any 
rate,  not  to  abandon  our  strong  \  Dbi"-ion  in  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern  ;  and  Sheikh  Hussan  himsell  w  nt  forward  to  reconnoitre 

'  Naa  in  1674  relatea,  that  at  Damas-  a  d  the  T  ter  is  only  mid-lw  deep,  at 
ens  he  met  Daniel,  abbot  of  St.  Saha  wbo  least  on  the  ea,t  s  de ;  and  liiat  here  ia 
had  once  made  the  tour  of  ike  wl  ole  a  other  small  round,  or  rather  oval  lake, 
Dead  Sea,  Daniel  reported,  that  on  the  boondai  bv  t!ie  plains  and  ealt  motmtains 
west  side  of  the  lake,  he  found  a  tree  with  j  et  ment  oneil  1  on  aQ  this  is  founded 
apples  of  Sodom  like  lemons  (douhUeas  the  n  am  or  le=s  n  truth  bnt  whea  the  ahbot 
'Osher)  i  that  the  sonti  end  of  the  sea  (or  Nan)  goes  to  say,  that  along  the 
not  pobted,  bnt  round ;  that  at  th  s  end  eastern  s  de  of  the  lake  there  are  rich 
a  atieam  flows  into  it  from  the  south  aat  plains  with  v  Uages  and  ohurchaa  and  some 
called  Sophia  ;  that  here  too  and  f  ther  ChnsMans  t  s  pla  n  that  he  or  his  re- 
north  are  Tast  plains  and  salt  niounlama ;  povter  is  speaking  at  random.  Indeed,  tho 
that  the  sea  towards  the  soutli  end  is  out  ivhola  accoimtis£ooindeanite,evertohaTa 
in  two,  so  tliat  it  can  be  forded  in  summer,  gained  credit.  Sec  Nan's  Vojage  p.  580. 
ii.  484-486 
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and  hold  a  parley.  But  he  soon  ascertained,  that  the  dreaded 
troop  of  marauders  consisted  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  with  two  or 
three  men  on  donkeys.  AU  alarm  now  vanished,  and  we  set  for- 
ward at  8.10,  still  proceeding  along  the  strand. 

As  we  advanced,  the  approaching  party  had  turned  the  comer 
oi  the  sea,  and  we  met  them  on  the  western  shore.     They  proved 
to  be  a  Gaza  merchant,  who  had  been  buying  sheep  and  butter 
at  Kerak,  and  was  now  returning  home  with  his  purchases  ac- 
companied by  two  or  three  men  from  Kerak.'     The  tables  were 
now  turned.     Our  Arabs  thus  finding  themselves  to  be  the  stron'^er 
party,  were  willing  to  make  a  show  of  their  power,  and  requite 
upon  the  poor  strangers  a  litUe  of  the  alarm  they  had  themselves 
at  first  felt.     They  therefore,  while  we  were  somewhat  in  advance 
drew  up  m  a  line,  and  approached  the  strangers  with  menacing 
gestures ;  and  even  Komeh  was  unwise  enough  to  put  himself 
at  their  head,  and  assume  a  similar  mien.     But  it  turned  out 
that  what  the  rest  had  intended  as  a  jest,  our  five  Haweit^t  had 
meant  m  earnest.     Their  tribe,  it  seems,  being  at  open  war  with 
the  people  of  Kerak,  they  ran  forward  with  all  speed,  and  before 
we  could  beheve  our  own  eyes,  they  were  actually  robbing  the 
other  party !     One  seized  a  lamb,  another  a  pistol,  a  third  a 
cloak,  and  a  fourth  two  small  skins  of  Kerak  butter.     The  in- 
jured party  of  course  appealed  to  us  for  restitution ;    but  we 
could  only  threaten  the  miscreants  to  dismiss  them  immediately 
without  paying  them  a  para  for  their  services,  unless  they  gave 
back  the  articles.     The  old  man,  who  had  taken  the  pistol,  now 
appealed  to  us  with  aU  the  eloquence  of  conscious  integrity ;  he 
said,  the  men  of  Kerak  were  his  enemies,  and  he  was  acting 
lawfully,  and  doing  to  them  only  what  they  would  do  to  bun  in 
hke  circumstances.     My  companion,  not  professing  to  be  a  judge 
of  Bedawin  law,  rephed,  that  while  he  was  in  our  service  he 
must  be  governed  by  our  laws ;  when  he  was  in  the  desert  he 
might  act  as  a  Eedawy.     With  much  difficulty,  and  ai^er  great 
exertion  on  the  part  of  our  resolute  Komeh,  (who  seemed  desir- 
ous to  make  good  his  oversight,)  they  were  constrained  to  restore, 
as  we  supposed,  every  thing.     Yet  it  turned  out  afterwards,  that 
they  had  contrived  to  retam  a  skin  of  butter.     Thus  instead  of 
being  robbed,  we  ourselves  might  be   said  to  have  turned  rob- 
bers. 

We  reached  the  southwest  corner  of  the  sea  at  8A  o'clock  • 
the  shore  behig  all  the  way  strewed  with  blocks  of  salt,  the  de- 
bns  of  the  mountain  above.  At  the  same  point  is  also  the  south- 
cast  end  or  angle  of  Usdum,  as  seen  irom  'Ain  Jidy  ;  here  the 

>..«^^^'l'-  '^'^  '■"""«'>  celelimted  for  its     in  his  dtij  it  was  cor^Jered  disgraceful  to 
bntt«r,wl.,«h  was  made  Bnd  consume,!  in     adlit.     Travels  p,  385. 
great  quantities.     Burdtliai-at  relates,  tlmt 
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ridge  trends  off  eouthwcstj  extending  in  that  direction  for  a  con- 
sideraljle  distance  further.  The  breadtli  of  the  sea  and  Ghor,  at 
this  point,  is  protaMy  less  than  two  thirds  of  its  width  at  'Ain 
Jidy,  perhaps  five  or  six  geographical  miles.' 

The  south  end  of  the  sea  is  everywhere  very  shallow  ;  and 
many  little  shoals  and  sand  banks  nm  out  into  it  from  the  shores. 
From  the  lino  of  water  southwards,  a  large  tract  of  low  nalced 
flats,  in  some  parts  a  mere  salt  marsh,  extends  up  for  several 
miles,  over  which  the  sea  rises  and  covers  it  when  full.  Traces 
of  the  high-water  line,  marked  with  drift  wood,  are  found  at  a 
great  distance  further  south.  This  naked  tract  of  flats  lies  chiefly 
in  the  middle  of  the  GhSr  and  ftirther  west ;  indeed  all  the  western 
part,  quite  t-o  the  base  of  Usdum,  is  wholly  without  vegetation. 
Through  the  midst  of  it,  in  various  places,  large  sluggish  drains 
were  seen  winding  their  way  towards  the  sea.' 

The  eastern  side  of  the  Ghor  presented  a  different  appear- 
ance. Here,  not  far  south  of  the  comer  of  the  sea,  comes  in  the 
Wady  el-KQrahy,  which  higher  up  in  the  mountains  is  called 
Wady  el-Ahsy,'  Further  south  is  also  Wady  et~Tufileh  ;  and 
Btill  beyond  is  another,  called  Wady  Ghurundel.  The  two  for- 
mer, like  Wady  Kerak,  have  in  them  never  failing  streams. 

The  tract  watered  by  the  Kiir3.hy,  where  it  issues  fi'om  the 
m.ountaina,  is  called  Ghor  es-S^fieh  ;  and  is  cultivated  for  wheat, 
barley,  Dhurah,  and  tobacco,  by  the  Gbawarineh,  These  people 
at  SSfieh,  like  the  inhabitants  of  modern  Jericho,  are  a  feeble 
race,  who  alone  can  live  here  on  account  of  the  fevers  which 
prevail  Our  Arabs  said  of  them,  that  they  are  not  to  be  reck- 
oned either  as  Bedu,  nor  as  Hiidr,  nor  as  'Abid  (slaves).  They 
live  in  cabins  of  reeds  or  canes  ;  and  are  much  oppressed  by  the 
extortions  of  the  Bedawtn  of  the  mountains.  They  were  said 
to  number  about  fifty  men.  The  Wady  et-Tilfileh  in  like  man- 
ner waters  a  fa-act  at  its  mouth,  called  Feifeh ;  which  is  also 
cultivated  by  the  Ghawarineh  of  Sifieh. 

The  Fellahln  do  not  here  come  down  from  the  mountains,  as 
at  Jericho,  to  plough  and  sow  in  the  valley.     The  tract  on  the 

'  From  this  spot  at  the  Eouthweat  cor-  '  This  is  the  Wady  el-Ahsa  of  Bnrek- 

ner  of  ttio  sea,  I  took  the  following  bear-  Imrdt,  south  of  Klianzlreli,  sapatating  lio 

ingB :  SoBliiBra  shflre  of  Ihe  eea  mns  due  district  of  Kerak  from  Jebul ;  Tratda  pp. 

E.     Ras  el-Mersed  at 'Ain  Jidy  N.  8°  E.  iOO,  101.      Seetzen  writes  it  inoorrecHy 

ESb  el-Feshkhah  N.  18°  E.     Western  ox-  Wndy  al-Hoasn;  Zadi's  Monatl.  Corre^ 

trenuty  of  the  peninsula,  as  here  seen,  N.  XVHI.  p.  *3e.     Irby  and  Mangl*B  have  in 

16°  E.  like  manner  at  first  el-Hussan,  Trayela  pp. 

'  Iriiy  and  Mangles,  in  travelling  along  356,  37S,  874 ;  but  on  tlieir  retuic  tliey 

tlie  south  end  of  the  sea,  passed  sk  drains  writa  only  el-Ahsa,  p.  444.    Legh  writes 

Wore  coming  to  the  slream  of  UieKiirShy  el-Hossan;    tbongh  in  the  mouiilains  he 

some    wet,    others    dry.      Those    had   a  speaks  of  the  same  Wady  under  tha  name 

strong  marshy  smell,  aimilar  to  what  is  Ellasor;  May  lOili  and  lilth.— We  inquired 

perceivable  on  mnddy  flats  in  salt-watsr  often  and  very  particularly,  but  could  hear 

harbours.     Travels  p.  354.  [108.]  only  the  name  d-Ahsy. 
ii.  487-489 
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peninsula  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Kerak  called  Gh6r  el-Mezra'ah 
with  the  village  of  G-hawSrineh  who  till  it,  has  ah-eady  been  de- 
senbed.'  They  were  said  to  bo  fewer  than  those  of  Safieh 
Many  of  them,  having  fled  from  the  oppressions  of  tho  Arabs 
around  Kerak,  were  now  dweUing  in  tho  Qh8r  of  the  'Adwan 
opposite  Jericho,  around  Nimrin  and  Eameh  in  Wady  HesbSn 

The  eastern  side  of  tho  Gh6r,  as  thus  described  and  seen 
from  the  spot  whore  we  now  stood,  is  covered  with  shrubs  and 
verdure  like  tho  plain  of  Jericho  ;  forming  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  middle  and  western  side.  Except  the  tracts  above 
mentioned,  the  rest  of  the  G-h6r  is  wholly  unsusceptible  of 
cultivation.' 

But  for  us,  at  the  moment,  the  view  of  the  Gh3r  which  here 
opened  to  us  towards  the  south,  had  a  still  higher  interest.  At 
tho  distance  of  nearly  three  hours,  this  view  was  now  bounded  by 
tho  hne  of  whitish  cliffs,  which  we  had  seen  from  upper  Zuwei- 
rah,  running  off  obliquely  quite  across  the  broad  valley,  and  ap- 
parently barring  all  further  progress.  From  ez-Zuweuah,  how- 
ever, wo  had  been  able  to  distmguish,  that  above  and  beyond 
these  cliffs,  the  wide  plain  of  the  great  valley  continued  to  run 
on  towards  the  south  as  fer  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  and  that 
the  chffs  themselves  were  indeed  nothing  more  than  an  offset  or 
step,  between  the  lower  Gh8r  on  the  north  and  the  higher  level 
of  the  more  southern  valley.'  Along  the  foot  of  the  chffs, 
beyond  the  naked  flats,  we  could  everywhere  perceive  a  broad 
tract  of  verdure  ;  which  we  afterwards  found  to  be  mostly  cane 
brake,  growing  on  marshes  formed  by  many  brackish  springs.— 
We  now  for  the  first  time  learned  the  exact  point  of  division 
between  the  portions  of  the  great  valley  called  el-Gh6r  and  el- 
Arabah.  It  consists  in  this  hne  of  cliffs  ;  all  the  valley  on  the 
north  as  fer  as  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias  Ibimhig  the  Gh6r,  while 
el-'Arabah  on  the  south  extends  quite  to  'Akabah.  Such  was 
the  testimony  of  all  our  Arabs,  both  of  the  JehShn  and  Ha- 
weitSt.* 

Thus  far  we  had  followed  the  route  of  tho  few  former  travel- 
lers, who  had  passed  between  Hebron  and  Kerak  around  the 

'  See  aboTe,  Vol.  I.  p.  520.  md  closes  Uie  vallayof  ei-GhSi-.— We  were 

Cmnpare   generally  the   accoonf  of  told  that  the  plain  on  the  top  of  this  ranaa 

Burekhard^pp.390   39L    AI.»  «,at  of  of  ohffs,  oontUs  the  whole  .«.y  to  K 

Irbyand  Mawles,  i-hjch  is  more  fMl  and  oa  ['AfcabahP]  without  am-  interraplion 

definite,  j^,  353-367  [107-109.1  of  liiountains  ,■"  Tmyels  p.'^  853.   [107.1 

Sea  above,  p.  108.-1%  and  Mangles  This  is  the  only  mention  ofthese  cli4  pre- 

sswand  mention  these  cliffs,  asthay  passed  Tions  to  our  riat. 

«lopg  the  south  ana  of  the  sea  :   "The        '  I  speal:  here  advisedly ;  beoausa  some 

pl^  opans  considerably  to  the  south,  and  have  chosen  to  give  to  tiio  southern  part 

is  bounded  at  the  distance  of  about  eight  of  the  great  valley  «ie  name  of  Wady%l- 

mjles,  by  a  sandy  cliff,  from  eisly  toei^^  'Akabah.     This  name  is  not  known  amon°- 

feet  m  height,  which  runs  direody  across  the  Antbs. 
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south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,'  But  from  tins  point  we  were  ahout 
to  eater  a  new  region,  and  follow  along  a  portion  of  the  great 
valley,  (no  very  extensive  one  indeed,)  into  which  until  a  few 
weeks  before,  the  foot  of  no  Frank  traveller  had  ever  penetrated. 
The  former  attractive  hypothesis,  which  had  been  adopted  after 
Burckhardt's  discovery  of  this  valley,  viz,  that  the  Jordan  an- 
ciently flowed  through,  its  whole  length  quite  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
we  knew  to  he  no  longer  tenable.'  The  sagacious  doubts  of 
Letronne  upon  this  point,  founded  chiefly  on  the  direction  of 
the  side  vallej^  from  the  adjacent  mountains,  as  laid  down  upon 
Laborde's  map,  had  been  speedily  foUowed  by  the  discovery  of 
the  depressed  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  a  fact  in  itself  necessarily 
fatal  to  the  hypothesis  in  question.^  All  this  was  known  to  me 
before  I  left  Europe. 

We  had  further  learned  from  Lord  Pmdhoe  in  Jerusalem, 
who  had  just  before  travelled  from  Snea  direct  to  Wady  Mlisa 
and  thence  to  Hebron,  that  in  crossing  the  'Arabah,  his  guides 
of  the  Jehalin  had  repeatedly  assured  him,  that  its  waters  in 
the  rainy  season  all  flowed  towards  the  north.  Such  too  was  the 
Bubeequent  testimony  of  M.  Bertou ;  and  our  own  Arabs,  both 
JehMin  and  Haweit^t,  had  already  confirmed  the  report.  The 
main  fact  therefore  of  a  descent  of  the  valley  towards  the  Dead 
Sea,  was  already  established  ;  but  of  the  character  of  this  descent 
we  as  yet  knew  nothing.  There  were  besides  various  questions 
respecting  the  topography  of  the  region,  as  connected  with  the 
appi-oach  of  the  Israelites  to  Palestine,  which  we  were  desirous 
to  investigate  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  wonders  of  Wady  Milsa, 
which  ever  since  the  first  report  of  them  by  Burckhardt,  had 
taken  a  strong  hold  of  my  imagination.  It  was  therefore  with  a 
feeling  of  excited  interest,  that  we  now  set  our  feces  towards  the 
south  and  bent  our  way  along  the  Ghor. 

From  this  spot  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  sea,  our 
Aral^  pointed  out  a  Wady  called  el-Jeib  in  the  distant  range  of 
cliffs,  along  which  they  said  our  road  would  pass.  We  however 
could  make  out  only  a  slight  line  of  verdure ;  marking  as  we 
supposed  a  small  Wady,  by  which  we  were  to  ascend  to  the 
higher  level  of  the  great  valley  further  south.  This  point  now 
bore  about  S.  15°  W .  somewhat  east  of  the  middle  of  the  Ghor  ; 

'  SeBtzen,  and  also  Irby  and  Mangles  des  Savans,  Oct.  1836.  p.  696  sq.     Nouv. 

and  their  pmty.   ■  Annales  daa  Voyages,  1839,  Tom  III.  p. 

'  This  hypothesis  seems  first  to  have  264. 

been  BnggBBted  hy  Col.  Leeke,  in  his  Pre-  '  Soo  Letronne's  poper  in  the  Journal  des 

face  to  Burokhatdffl  Tcavelfl  in  Syria  eto.  Sarans  Oct,   1836,  pp.  606-603.      NouT. 

Lond.  !823, 1.    Letronne  erroneously  as-  Ann.   dea   Voyages,   ibid,   p,   257  sq. — 

oribea  it  to  BHtfir ;  for  althongh  the  Inlter  The  obaeirataons  of  Moore  and  Balte,  ftnil 

Bpealts  of  the  valley,  he  says  nothing  of  of  Scliubert,  by  wliich  tbe  depression  of 

the  ioi-dan;   Erdknnde  Th.   11.  pp.  217,  tha  Dead  Sea  was  first  detected,  were  fflado 

218,    Berl.   1818.     Utroiine    in    Journal  in  March  and  April  1837. 
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"but  as  the  intervening  tract  of  marshy  land  waa  impassable  for 
the  camels,  we  were  compelled  to  keep  along  the  western  side  of 
the  G-h6r,  and  thus  make  a  large  circuit. 

Leaving  the  corner  of  the  sea,  at  8^  o'clock,  we  proceeded 
along  the  base  of  Usdum  on  a  course  at  first  southwest.  The 
ground  all  along  was  moist  and  slippery,  sticking  to  our  shoes  as 
we  walked ;  and  the  naked  tract  on  our  left  was  full  of  salt 
drains,  sluggish  and  dead."  The  mountain  continued  all  the 
way  to  exhibit  the  same  formation  ;  but  the  salt  is  here  less  ex- 
posed than  along  the  sea.  Lumps  of  nitre  were  scattered  along 
the  base ;  of  which  we  picked  up  several,  one  as  large  as  the 
fiat.  We  reached  the  southern  end  of  the  ridge  at  9.25.  Here 
and  still  further  south,  we  saw  diift  wood  lying  in  lines  as  thrown 
up  by  the  sea  ;  showing  that  the  level  of  the  lake  must  some- 
times be  not  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  feet  higher  than  at  present. 
In  a  few  minutes  we  passed  a  purhng  rill  of  beautifully  limpid 
water,  coming  down  from  near  the  base  of  the  mountain ;  it 
proved  to  be  salt  as  the  saltest  brine,  though  without  any  bitter 
taste.     Another  similar  riU  occurred  shortly  after. 

Where  the  ridge  of  Usdum  thus  terminates,  the  low  cliffs 
and  conical  hills  of  marl,  which  we  had  seen  behind  it  from  the 
mouth  of^Wady  ez-Zuweirah,  come  out  again  and  skirt  the 
western  side  of  the  GhSr ;  the  regular  limestone  mountains 
lying  still  an  hour  or  two  further  back.  This  trending  off  of 
Usdum  of  course  again  increases  the  breadth  of  the  Ghor,  which 
is  contracted  at  the  extremity  of  the  sea ;  although  exclusive 
of  the  marl  cliffs,  it  is  here  not  so  wide  as  at  'Ain  Jidy.  We 
now  kept  along  at  the  side  of  these  hills,  on  a  general  course 
nearly  H.  S.  W.  Ten  minutes  from  the  end  of  Usdum,  a  scat- 
tered vegetation  again  commences  on  this  side  of  the  G-h6r ;  of 
which  there  had  been  no  trace  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
mountain.  The  tract  towards  the  middle  still  continued  naked. 
Small  Wadys  now  came  in  from  among  the  low  hilis.  At  9.40 
a  path  was  pointed  out,  leading  up  the  western  mountains  at 
some  distance  south  of  Zuweirah  ;  it  is  called  NQkb  el-Em'az, 
from  the  Wady  of  the  same  name  further  on.  Two  other  roads 
stiH  further  south  were  said  to  come  down  into  the  Gh6r,  called 
el-Buweib  and  es-Suleisil ;  but  they  are  merely  Arab  paths,  not 
used  by  caravans.  By  them  the  Arabs  Dhrdl&m  and  Sa'idiyeh 
descend  from  the  west,  to  winter  in  the  GhSr  and  el-'Arabah. 

A  brackish  fountain  was  on  our  right  at  9.55,  called  'Ain  el- 
Beida,  with  a  few  stunted  palm  trees  and  many  canes.  The 
stream  which  flowed  froni  it  was  too  salt  for  the  camels  to  drink 
At  10|  o'clock  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  Wady  el-Em'az,  crossed 
our  path,  coming  down  from  the  western  mountains ;  and  beyond 
'  Comp.  Auderaon'a  Keport,  p.  182. 
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it,  water  was  springing  up  in  several  places,  all  induded  under 
the  name  el-Beida,  Round  atout  these  wet  spots  are  eane 
brakes.  Indeed  the  tract  watered  by  all  these  fountains,  is  cov- 
ered with  shrubs  and  bushes ;  but  it  exhibits  nowhere  arable 
eoil,  and  was  now  in  many  places  white  with  salt.  The  shrubs 
were  chiefly  the  Retem,  Tamarisk,  G-hiirkiid,  and  the  Uke,  The 
Ghftrktid  was  growing  in  abundance,  as  around  other  brackish 
fountains  ;  its  red  berries  were  now  just  ripe,  sweetish  and  yet 
slightly  acidulous  to  the  taste,  very  juicy  and  pleasant,  and  quite 
refreshing  to  the  heated  traveller.' 

Opposite  to  this  part,  the  naked  portion  of  the  GhSr  seemed 
to  end  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  a  broad  tract  of  shrubs  along  the 
foot  of  the  southern  line  of  cliffs.  Two  or  three  large  drains,  ap- 
parently coming  from  Wadys,  extended  further  up  ;  one  of  which 
was  on  our  left  and  nearly  parallel  to  our  course. 

We  were  now  approaching  the  southwest  comer  of  the  Gh6r, 
where  the  chalky  hills  on  our  right  sweep  round  to  meet  the  line 
of  cliffs  on  the  south,  which  separate  the  Qh6r  and  'Arabah, 
These  latter,  as  here  seen,  appear  indeed  merely  as  an  extension 
of  the  former  towards  the  southeast.  As  we  advanced,  the  drain 
upon  our  left  proved  to  be  the  continuation  of  a  broad  valley  en- 
tering the  Ghor  at  its  southwest  comer,  named  Wady  el-!Fikreh, 
It  comes  from  the  southwest  near  a-  pass  of  the  mountains  called 
es-SflSh  ;  and  its  wide  bed,  strewed  with  stones  and  furrowed 
with  channels,  shows  that  it  occasionally  brings  down  large 
masses  of  water.  -  In  this  Wady,  some  hours  above  and  not  fiir 
north  of  the  pass  es-SflMi,  there  was  said  to  be  a  fountain  of  the 
same  name,  with  palm  trees.*  Crossing  the  bed  of  the  Wady, 
we  came  at  11  o'clock  to  the  precipitous  cliff  on  its  eastern  side, 
which  here  forms  the  commencement  of  the  lino  of  cliffs  running 
obhquely  aeross  the  great  valley.' 

We  now  turned  in  a  general  direction  S,  S.  E.  along  the  foot 
of  the  cliffs.  They  are  of  chalky  earth,  or  indurated  marl,  of 
the  same  general  character  as  the  sides  of  the  valley  ez-Zuwei- 
rah,  and  the  conical  hills  baek  of  Usdum  and  along  the  western 
side  of  the  Ghor.  They  vary  in  height,  in  different  parts,  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  face  of  the  cM's,  though 
very  steep,  is  not  perpendicular ;  and  they  are  much  furrowed 
by  the  rains  ;  so  that  the  upper  part  presents  a  ja^ed  appear- 
ance. All  along  their  base  are  fountains  of  braekiah  water, 
oozing  out  and  forming  a  tract  of  marshy  land,  overgrown  with 
canes  intermingled  with  shrubs  and  trees.     Tamarisks  and  the 

'  See  ft  d«scriplion  of  tlie  GhQrkad,  VoL         '  From  this  point  the  eastern  angle  of 
I.  p.  60.  ths  ridge  Usdum,  at  the  soutliweetern  cor- 

'  We  saw  thia  Wady  higher  up  on  one    net  of  thu  aca,  iiore  N.  38°  E. 
letom,  June  2d. 
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NtlMi  wore  fre,iient ;  and  oocsBionally  there  was  a  stunted  palm. 
With  tie  exception  of  a  few  naked  strips  along  brackish  drains, 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  OhSr  was  here  occupied  with  this  spe- 
cies of  veiiure.  Around  these  and  all  the  other  fcuntains  we 
passed  m  the  OhSr,  were  many  tracts  of  wild  swine  ;  they  were 
said  to  abound  in  the  region,  though  we  saw  none 

Our  path  lay  along  the  TOrybase  of  the  cliffs,  between  them 
and  the  jnnglo,  above  the  fountains,  in  order  to  avoid  the  marshy 
ground.  One  of  the  fountains,  to  which  we  came  at  11^  o'clock 
sends  forth  a  fine  gnsMng  stream  of  limpid  water,  very  nearly 
pure  or  at  least  only  slightly  brackish  A  broad  tract  of  iun* 
hesbelow.^  It  is.clled 'Ain  el-'Arts,  "the  Bride's  FountaiS," 
and  pves  its  name  to  all  the  others.  Here  we  halted  for  nearly 
two  houM,  for  rest,  and  in  order  to  fill  the  water-skins  for  the  day 
and  night.  We  sought  the  shade  of  the  bushes  :  but  found  the 
heat  very  oppressive  ;  the  thermometer  standing  at  92°  F  In- 
deed we  were  now  exposed  to  the  full  mfluence  of  the  scorehmg 
climate  of  the  GfhSr.'  ° 

Here  we  could  see  the  Wady  ahfliilndel  already  mentioned 
which  comes  down  from  the  eastern  mountains,  and  enters  the 
bhSr  just  at  its  southeast  comer.  It  takes  its  name,  accordinu 
to  our  Arabs,  from  a  ruined  place  called  GhHrundel  near  its 
head.  This  was  doubtless  the  ancient  Arindela,  an  episcopal 
Su^  ,  t  T,'"'i,f  i>l«»'«ie.  mentioned  along  with  Aieopolie  and 
Charak  Moab.  The  names  of  its  bishops  appear  in  the  signa- 
tuies  of  councils  ;  and  it  is  found  still  marked  as  a  bishop's  see 
m  the  latest  JKiftta  before  the  time  of  the  crusades.'  Both 
the  site  and  the  valley  escaped  the  notice  of  Bui-okhardt  as  he 
passed  through  the  mountains.  Irby  and  Mangles  visited  the 
site,  but  do  not  mention  the  valley.  The  rains  Sre  situated  on 
He"  extent  ■  "  "'"  '  ''"'"^  °^  "'"''  ""^  ""  "''  «™''''i"- 
WMle  we  rested  at  'Ain  el-'Artis,  our  HaweitSt  took  the  op- 
portunity of  prepanng  a  warm  breakfast.  They  had  brought 
along  soine  flour,  or  rather  meal,  of  wheat  and  bariey  filled  with 
chaff ;   of  which  they  now  kneaded  a  round  flat  cake  of  some 

•?,bV"dM5i.lsVrn=l    ,„r       Tr„.l,p.ML    Th.  .orthm,  GM«ndJ 

».....f.™p.„i,.,tr'"".™.,"f  mtir  °" »'»— -"""J""! 

which  tllreo  are  standing  in  one  row  ^nd 
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thickneaB,  This  they  threw  into  the  ashes  and  coals  of  a  fire 
they  had  kindled ;  and  after  due  time,  brought  out  a  loaf  of 
"bread,  as  black  on  the  outside  as  the  coals  themselves,  and  not 
much  whiter  within.  After  breating  it  up  small  in  a  dish  while 
still  warm,  they  mixed  with  it  some  of  the  butter  they  had 
stolen,  and  thus  made  their  meaL  Such  is  the  manner  of  life 
among  these  sons  of  the  desert ;  though  the  butter  w£«  a  luxury 
by  no  means  common.  On  their  journeys,  coarse  black  un- 
leavened bread  is  the  Bedawy's  usual  fare,' 

At  1,35,  we  were  ^ain  upon  the  way,  keeping  still  along 
the  base  of  the  cliffs  on  a  general  course  8.  S.  E.  but  with 
many  curves.  At  2.10  there  was  a  sort  of  angle  in  the  line  of 
cliffs  ;  where  they  trend  in  general  more  towards  the  southeast, 
but  yet  with  a  hollow  sweep  towards  the  south.  Their  tops 
continued  serrated  and  jagged,  from  the  beds  of  little  torrents 
coming  down  Irom  the  'Arabah  above.  We  crossed  at  2.20  a 
Wady  of  this  kind,  of  some  size,  called  el-Kuseib. 

At  length  at  2.50,  we  reached  the  opening  of  the  long  ex- 
pected Wady  el-Jeib,  through  which  we  were  to  ascend.  To 
our  suiiprise,  it  turned  out  to  be,  not  the  mere  bed  of  a  torrent 
descending  from  the  higher,  plain  of  the  'Arabah,  but  a  deep 
broad  Wady  issuing  from  the  south  upon  the  6h6r,  and  coming 
down  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  between  high  precipitous 
cliffs,  like  those  along  which  we  had  passed.  It  is  indeed  the 
vast  drain  of  all  the  'Arabah ;  which  has  thus  worn  for  itself  in 
the  course  of  ages  a  huge  channel,  through  the  upper  plain  and 
the  offset  of  cliffs,  to  the  level  of  the  Gh5r  below.^ 

We  found  here  the  peouharity,  that  the  eastern  bank  of  this 
great  Wady  el-Jeib  terminates  nearly  an  hour  further  south ; 
from  which  point  the  offset,  or  line  of  cliffs,  then  runs  north  of 
east  to  the  eastern  mountains  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Ghtirundel, 
leaving  before  us  a  wide  open  tract  belonging  to  the  GhGr,  The 
water-courses  from  the  Wady  come  down  across  this  tract,  and 
pass  on  through  a  space  without  shrubs  and  trees  to  the  marahy 
flats  nearer  the  sea. 

We  now  turned  up  along  the  western  bank  on  a  course  S.  8. 
W.  and  at  3|  o'clock,  were  opposite  the  angle  of  the  eastern 

■BuroMiaratlravelMfrDmbeyondWa-  '  From  the  point  where  we  now  stooa, 

ij  Mflf*  iicross  'the  weatBin  desert^  wifli  via,  ths  westera  imgla  of  the  clifiS  at  the 

HaweMt  apparently  from  the  same  tribe  entrance  of  Wady  el-Jeib,  we  took  die  fol- 

M  oura.     "  lie  frugality  of  these  Beda-  lowing  beftringa  i  'Ain  el-'Arfis  about  N. 

win,"  he  says,  "  ia  without  esample }  my  SO"  W.     Southwest  end  of  Ueduui  N,  15° 

oompanions,    who  walked    at  least   five  W.    Southeastern  angle  of  Undum  at  the 

houTB  every  day,  ai^ported  tiieinselvaB  for  comer  of  iha  sea,  N.  15°  E.    Peak  in  the 

four  and  twon^  hours  with  a  piece  of  dry  moisntdna  of  Monb  N.  66"  E.    Wady  ef^ 

black  bread,  of  about  a  pound  and  a  half  Tiifileh,  mouth,  N.  8S°  E.    Mouth  of  Wa- 

weight,  without  any  other  kind  of  nouiiah-  dy  Ghijrfindel  and  BOntheast  oomer  of  the 

ment."    Travels  p.  i39.  Glioc  S.  40°  E. 
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bank  ;  whenoe  the  line  of  cKJIb  mna  nearly  east  by  north  to  the 
toot  of  the  mountliinB,  about  an  hour  distant.  Here  we  entered 
the  Wady  itBelf,  m  thi.  part  not  far  from  half  a  mile  broad 
shut  m  between  pe,-pendicul»r  walls  of  the  same  chally  earth 
or  marl,  irom  one  hundred  to  one  hnndi'ed  and  «ly  feet  hish 
which  eielnde  all  ™w  of  the  oountry  and  of  every  obiSct 
aiOTni  The  banks  indeed  are  >o  entirely  perpendicular,  that  it 
would  be  next  to  mipossible  to  ascend  out  of  the  valley  on 
either  side  The  broad  bed  of  the  Wady  is  very  level,  and  has 
to  the  eye  but  a  slight  ascent  towaids  the  south  :  yet  it  beats 
traces  ol  an  immense  volume  of  water,  rushing  along  with  vio- 
lence and  covering  the  whole  breadth  of  the  valley.  At  its 
mouth  and  below,  the  bed  is  covered  with  Tamarisks  (TOrfal 
S,-?!'??,'"  Sr*'  »'""°l>li»g  tie  Eotcm,  but  larger,  csdlcd  et 
UliudhSh."  These  bushes  soon  become  fewer,  and  graduaUv 
disappear.  ^ 

We  travelled  on  along  this  remarkable  cliasm :  which  was 
now  heated  both  by  the  direct  and  reflected  rays  of  the  sun  to 
the  temperature  of  88"  F.  The  direct  rays  weii  scorching  :  but 
we  avoided  them  by  keeping  within  the  shadow  of  the  high 
western  bank  At  4.40  the  course  of  the  vaUey  became  south  ■ 
and  looting  up  it,  we  could  distinguish  the  lone  peak  of  Mount 
Jlor  m  the  distance,  bearing  also  south.  At  5  o'clock  a  branch 
W  ady  came  m  from  the  west,  similar  in  its  character  to  el-Jeib 
though  much  smaller.  The  Arabs  caUed  it  Wady  Hash  :  and 
said  It  had  Its  bead  m  the  plain  of  the  'Arabah,  at  a  place  where 
there  IS  a  natural  pool  filled  with  sweet  living  water,  surrounded 
by  much  verdure,  and,  as  the  Arabs  said,  with  some  traces  of 
ruins.  Beyond  thnj  point,  we  began  to  find  stones  and  blocks 
01  porphyry  scattered  along  the  water-course  of  the  Jeib  brought 
down  by  tl»  torrents  from  the  mountains  further  south.  Till 
now  the  chffii  on  each  side  had  been  so  high  and  unbreken,  that 
we  luid  seen  nothing  whatever  of  the  features  of  the  country 
round  about ;  but  hero  those  on  our  left  became  (        '       - 


.„.,  „„„  „^^^  ^„„a„  „„  uu,  j„^^  necame  occasionally 

lower,  and  we  could  pcreeive  the  eastern  mountains,  and  in  them 
the  Ime  Wady  el-Ghnweir  described  by  Burckhanlt.'  At  6 
o  clock  we  halted  still  in  the  shade  of  the  high  western  bank 
Here  Mount  Hor  bore  south,  and  the  high  peak  we  bad  before 
noted  m  the  mountams  of  Moab,  N.  54°  E. 

The  beat  in  the  Wady  was  so  great,  and  the  prospect  of  the 
countiy  so  veij  hmited,  that  we  concluded  to  travel  during  a 
part  of  the  night ;  stopping  now  to  dine  and  rest,  and  intondmg 
to  set  off  agam  at  midnight.     The  evening  was  warm  and  still  • 


"  Komm  tW..    &»  ApS„M  ,»1        ■  T™,1,  1.  S,,!.  .nd  11.  Holj  L.nd, 
ii.  498,  499 
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we  therefore  did  not  pitch  our  tent,  but  spread  our  carpets  on  the 
sand,  and  lay  down,  not  indeed  at  first  to  sleep,  but  to  enjoy  the 
scene  and  the  associations  which  thronged  upon  our  minds.  It 
waa  truly  one  of  the  most  romantic  desert  scenes  we  had  yet  met 
with  ;  and  I  hardly  remember  another  in  all  our  wanderings,  of 
which  I  retain  a  more  lively  impression.  Here  was  the  deep 
broad  valley  in  the  midst  of  the  'Arabah,  unknown  to  all  the 
civilized  world,  shut  in  by  high  and  singular  cHffs  ;  overagainst 
us  were  the  mountains  of  Edom ;  in  the  distance  rose  Mount 
Hor  in  its  lone  majesty,  the  spot  where  the  aged  prophet-broth- 
ers took  of  each  other  their  last  farewell ;  while  above  our  heads 
was  the  deep  azure  of  an  oriental  sky,  studded  with  innumerable 
stars  and  brilliant  constellations,  on  which  we  gazed  with  a 
higher  interest  from  the  bottom  of  this  deep  chasm.  Near  at 
hand  were  the  flashing  fires  of  our  party ;  the  Arabs  themselves 
m  their  wild  &ttvce,  all  nine  at  supper  around  one  bowl ;  our 
Egyptian  servants  looking  on  ;  one  after  another  rising  and  gli- 
ding through  the  glow  of  the  firee  ;  the  Sheikh  approaching  and 
saluting  us ;  the  serving  of  coffee ;  and  beyond  all  this  circle 
the  patient  camels  lying  at  their  ease,  and  lazily  chewing  the  cud.' 
_  The  great  feature  of  our  journey  to  day,  waa  the  Wady  el- 
Jeib.^  The  mountain  of  salt,  however  remarkable  and  important 
had  in  part  been  known  before.  But  this  deep  Wady  was  wholly 
new  to  us  and  unknown  to  the  world  ;  the  great  water-course  of 
all  the  valley  or  plain  of  the  'Arabah  ;  a  Wady  within  a  Wady. 
Our  Arabs  of  the  Haweitat  wore  acquainted  with  it  throughout 
its  whole  length  ;  and  assured  us,  that  it  has  its  commencement 
for  south  of  Wady  Mfisa ;  and  that  ui  the  rainy  season,  the 
waters  of  the  southern  Wady  GhCirundel  flow  off  northwards 
through  the  Jeib  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Further  north,  they  said,  it 
receives  the  great  Wady  el-Jerdfeh  from  tho  western  desert. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  region  is  the  hne  of  chffs 
crossing  the  whole  GhSr,  and  constituting  merely  the  ascent  to 
the  higher  plain  of  the  'Arabah.  From  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  G-h8r  to  the  mouth  of  Wady  el-Jeib  we  travelled  two  hours ; 
and  from  thence  to  the  southeast  corner  is  an  hour  or  more  fur- 
ther. The  cliffs  thus  form  an  irregular  curve,  sweeping  across 
the_  GhQr  in  something  like  a  segment  of  a  circle,  the  chord  of 
which  would  he  about  six  or  seven  geographical  miles  in  length, 
extending  obliquely  nearly  from  northwest  to  southeast.— This 
remarkable  line  of  cliffs,  in  the  absence  of  any  better  suggestion 
I  am  inclined  to  regani  as  the  "  Ascent  of  Akrabbim ; "  to  which 
the  southeMtern  border  of  Judah  was  to  be  drawn  ftom  the 
Dead  Sea,  "  from  the  bay  that  looketh  southward,"  and  was 
thence  to  pass  on  to  Zin  and  Kadesh-Bamea. ' 
■  Num.  34,  3.  4.  Josh.  15,  2.  3. 
ii.  500,  501 
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Wedmsday,  May  SOth.  Ten  minutes  after  midnight  we  were 
agam  upon  our  camels.  Tlie  moon  had  set,  and  ail  was  dark  ■ 
the  night-hreeze  cool  and  refreshing.  AU  was  still  as  the  grave  ■ 
nor  did  the  noiseless  tread  of  the  camels  in  the  sand,  hreak  in  at 
all  upon  the  silence.  As  we  advanced,  the  hanks  of  the  Wady 
became  gradually  lower ;  and  at  two  o'clock  the  country  appar- 
ently opened  around.  1  watched  with  interest  tho  dawning  of 
the  morning  star  ;  at  length  about  3  o'clock  it  burst  at  once  over 
the  eastern  mountains,  radiant  with  brightness  We  now  seemed 
to  he  leaving  tho  bed  of  Wady  el-Jeih ;  and  fearing  to  lose  some 
important  observation,  we  halted  and  waited  for  daybreak  Lying 
down  upon  the  sand,  we  slept  sweetly  for  an  hour  :  and  at  4.20 
praceeded  on  our  way. 

The  bed  of  the  Jeib,  where  we  thus  left  it,  was  still  lari>e  • 
but  the  banks  were  of  modorate  he%ht ;  the  eastern  indeed  had 
nearly  disappeared.  The  Wady  here  came  down  from  the  south- 
west while  our  course  was  now  nearly  S.JW.  Mount  Her  bore 
at  hret  due  south,  alid  then  gradually  S.^  E  Wo  were  now 
upon  the  plam,  or  rather  the  rolhng  desert  of  the  'Arabah  :  the 
surface  was  m  general  loose  gravel  and  stones,  everywhere  furrawed 
and  torn  with  the  h"^"  -"  * ^-       '  ,....„., 


and  torn  with  the  beds  of  torrents.  A  more  frightful  desert  it 
had  hardly  been  our  lot  to  behold.  How  and  then  a  lono  shrub 
ot  the  (xhndah  was  almost  tho  only  trace  of  vegetation  Lookmg 
across  the  'Arabah  towards  the  west,  the  prospect  was  not  mori 
cheeijng  eicept  the  smafl  spots  of  verdure  around  two  fountains  ; 
one  el-Weibeh'  at  the  foot  of  the  western  mountams:  and  the 
other,  el-Hufeiry  more  in  the  plain  further  north.  The  moun- 
tams beyond  presented  a  most  uninviting  and  hideous  aspect  • 
precipices  and  naked  conical  peaks  of  chalky  and  gravelly  forma- 
tion, nsmg  one  above  another  without  a  sign  of  life  or  vegeta- 

On  our  left,  as  we  proocoded,  a  long  low  range  of  reddish  rocks 
called  HOmra  FedSn,  ran  parallel  to  the  eastern  mountams  in 
front  of  the  Wady  el-Shuweir.  These  roclts  are  at  some  distance 
Irom  the  mountams,  and  a  largo  tract  of  tho  plam  lies  behind 
thern.  We  could  look  over  them,  and  see  the  break  formed  by 
the  Ghnweir  The  waters  of  this  Wady  issuing  upon  the  plaii 
behind  the  Homra  Fedan,  do  not  run  to  the  Jeib ;  but  were  said 
to  form  another  simHar  channel  nearer  to  the  mountahi,  called 
el-BOtahy,  which  enters  the  GhSr  near  its  southeast  corner 
rx  CS  *\°  ""  "'^  °"'  ""'  "»*""'  mountains,  the  two  Arabs 
(Jehdlm)  who  were  walking  by  our  side,  repeated  a  few  words  of 
prayer,^  consistmg  of  little  more  than  the  orfinary  Muhammedan 
confession :      God  is  most  Great   m,d   M..],n„.,^,..i  :.  i.: 


'     i.    '.     — 7,  ;^  °       —     ".u.,.  tjxiu  ujic  uiuiiiury  luunai 
confession :      God  is  most  Great,  and  IBuhammed  is  his  pro- 
IJ^  reton' Junrsd"  ^'^'^^  ^'^  betwem  Wady  Musa  mi  HebrCD,     Wo  yiaited 
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phot !  "  They  admit-ted  that  they  did  not  usually  pray,  except 
when  in  company  with  some  one  who  could  lead  tliem.  In  their 
tribe  only  some  ten  or  fifteen,  they  said,  could  pray  of  them- 
selves. Our  Sheikh  Husefin  had  never  known  a  Bedawy  who 
could  read  ;  he  had  only  heard  that  there  are  some  far  in  tho 
east.    ■ 

After  crossing  many  water-coursea  end  guhies  in  the  plain, 
we  struck  at  7  o'clock  and  followed  up  a  large  shallow  Wady, 
coming  down  hefore  us  in  the  direction  of  our  course,  called 
Wady  el-Buweirideh,  fi-om  a  fountain  in  it  higher  up.  Several 
ridges  of  low  hills,  composed  of  sand,  or  rather  of  gravel,  ran  occa- 
sionally from  east  to  west  in  the  plain.  At  7.30  there  was  a 
larger  range  of  such  hills  extending  quite  across  the  'Arabah  ; 
some  of  which  are  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet  in  height. 
Wady  el-Jeib,  as  we  found  later,  passes  down  at  the  west  end 
of  this  ridge.  The  valley  in  which  we  were  now  travelling  finds  its 
way  through  them  near  the  eastern  end  ;  our  course  in  it  verg- 
ing more  southeasterly  towards  the  mountains.  Here  a  shrub 
was  now  and  then  to  be  seen,  and  a  few  large  Seyal  trees.  The 
Wady  conducted  us  at  length  to  a  region  of  several  spring,  at  one 
of  which  we  stopped  at  8.40,  for  bi'eakfast  and  rest.  All  these 
springs  are  called  'Ain  el-Buweirideh ;  they  are  surrounded  hy 
cane  brakes  ;  among  which  are  mingled  tamaiisks,  wiUows,  a  few 
stunted  palms,  an  abundance  of  the  GhQrkud,  with  other  shrubs 
of  the  desert. 

The  fountain  by  which  we  halted  was  not  largo  ;  yet  a  nvu- 
let  flowed  out  from  the  thicket  and  ran  for  some  distance  down 
the  valley.  The  water  was  sweet ;  but  like  all  desert  fountains 
had  a  sickly  hue,  as  if  it  could  bless  nothing  with  fertility.  Find- 
ing here  no  convenient  shade,  we  set  up  the  top  of  our  tent,  to 
shield  us  from  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  sun.  The  south  wind, 
which  at  early  dawn  was  cool  and  pleasant,  had  already  become 
a  burning  Su-occo  ;  the  thermometer,  as  we  stopped,  stood  in  the 
shade  at  96°  F.  The  violence  and  glow  of  the  wind  increased  ; 
so  that  at  12  o'clock  the  thermometer  had  risen  to  102°  F.  It 
being  difficult  in  such  circumstances  either  to  write  or  sleep,  and 
our  Arabs  wishii^  to  go  on,  we  concluded  to  proceed ;  and  found 
ourselves  actually  less  uncomfortable  in  travehing,  than  we  had 
been  in  lying  still. 

The  usual  road  to  Wady  Mfisa  from  this  quarter,  passes  up 
from  the  'Arabah  through  Wady  cr-Eflbfi'y,  and  so  around 
Mount  Hor,  entering  Wady  MUsa  from  the  southwest.  But 
our  wish  and  plan  kid  ever  been,  if  possible,  to  approach  the 
place  from  the  east,  so  as  to  enter  by  the  celebrated  chasm  in 
the  mountain  on  that  side.  On  proposing  this  to  our  guides, 
they  made  no  objections  ;  but  said  it  woidd  be  necessary  to  ^- 
ii.  503,  504 
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ceiid  tlic  mountains  by  a  pass  further  north,  which  they  called 
Uemela.  They  said  too  this  route  would  bring  us  more  in  con- 
tact with  the  Arabs  of  the  mountains,  and  our  arrival  would  be 
more  generally  kuown  ;  but  as  their  tribe  was  now  on  good  terms 
with  the  latter,  and  we  moreover  had  with  ua  several  of  the  Ha- 
weitat  belonging  to  a  kindred  clan,  there  seemed  to  be  no  cause 
for  apprehension  in  this  circumetance.  We  indeed  proposed  to 
them,  to  take  a  still  more  northern  route  and  carry  us  to  Shobek  ; 
but  this  they  declined,  saying  the  people  of  that  place  and  of  tho 
country  further  north  were  at  war  with  the  JehMSn,  so  that  the 
latter  could  not  venture  into  their  territoiy.  We  therefore  deci- 
ded to  ascend  by  the  pass  of  Nemela. 

Leaving  'Ain  el-Buweirideh  at  12.50,  we  proceeded  up  the 
same  Wady  on  a  course  8.  S.  E.  having  a  line  of  sand  hills  on 
our  right.  Tho  wind  continued  to  increase  in  violence  and  heat, 
and  the  atmosphere  was  now  full  of  dust  and  sand ;  the  glow  of 
the  air  was  like  the  mouth  of  a  furnace.  Except  in  the  bed  of 
the  Wady,  the  surface  waa  everywhere  loose  sand.  At  half  past 
two,  after  passing  a  high  sand  hill  on  our  left,  we  reached  the 
foot  of  the  gentle  slope,  which  in  this  part  skirts  the  base  of  the 
line  of  mountains.  This  is  covered  with  debris,  chiefly  blocks  of 
prophyry,  among  which  the  camels  picked  their  way  with  difS- 
culty.  I  at  first  supposed  these  to  have  been,  brought  down  from 
the  Wady  and  the  pass  before  us ;  but  as  the  air  cleared  a  little, 
we  could  see  that  the  same  gentle  slope  extends  regularly  along 
the  baseof  the  mountain,  for  a  groat  distance  north  and  south, 
covered  in  like  manner  with  stones.  The  Sirocco  was  now  at  the 
height  of  its  fury ;  the  atmosphere  waa  thick,  so  that  the  sun 
was  no  longer  visible ;  nor  could  we  see  the  mountains  close 
before  us. 

We  gradually  ascended  this  slope  S.  E.  by  8.  and  at  3^ 
o'clock  reached  the  first  low  hills  forming  the  outskirts  of  the 
mountain.  These  are  of  loose  limestone,  or  rather  a  yellowish 
argillaceous  rock,  low  cones  and  ridges  lying  in  front  of  the  steep 
mass  of  the  mountain,  which  is  of  dark  porphyry.  Passing  up 
through  these  by  a  ravine,  of  which  the  Wady  wo  had  ascended 
forms  the  continuation,  we  came  at  4  o'clock  to  the  masses  of 
porphyry,  with  high  pointed  cliff's.  Here  tho  Wady  turns  south 
and  ascends  between  the  porphyry  and  limestone  formations. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards,  we  began  to  get  more  among  the  porphyry 
cliffs  ;  a  lofty  one  on  the  left  was  capped  with  sandstone.  At 
4.50  a  short  turn  of  the  ravine  towards  the  left  brought  us  into 
the  body  of  the  mountain  ;  and  at  a  quarter  past  5  o'clock  we 
reached  the  foot  of  the  long,  wild,  romantic  pass  of  Nemela. 

The  path  led  at  first  along  ravines,  and  then  up  the  face 
of  steep  rocks  and  promontories  ;  the  main  ascent  bemg  along  a 

ii.  504-506 
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projecting  point  of  the  mountain,  totween  two  vast  chasms. 
The  porphyry  here  runs  up  into  slender  ra^ed  needles,  some  of 
them  lofty  and  sharp.  The  sides  of  the  ravines  and  clifEs  are 
dotted  to  their  tops  with  shrubs  and  herbs,  many  of  them  fra- 
grant ;  so  that  tho  air  was  filled  with  odours.  The  appearance 
of  the  region  indicated,  that  there  had  been  an  abundance  of 
rain,  Indeed,  the  whole  aspect  of  these  mountains  is  much  less 
rude  and  desert,  than  those  west  of  the  'ArahaK,  In  the  valleys 
were  various  trees  and  shrubs,  the  SeySl,  Butm,  and  the  like,  and 
also  the  Ketem  in  great  quantity,  all  very  largo.  On  the  rocks 
above,  we  found  the  juniper  tree,  Arabic  'Ar'ar  ;^  its  berries 
have  the  appearance  and  taste  of  the  common  jumper,  except 
that  there  is  more  of  the  aroma  of  the  pine.  These  trees  were 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  height ;  and  hung  upon  the  rocks  even  to 
the  summits  of  the  cliffs  and  needles. 

This  pass  is  longer  than  that  of  'Ain  Jidy  ;  but  not  in  itself 
difficult.  After  a  slow  and  toilsome  ascent  of  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  we  reaehed  the  top  ;  and  came  out  upon  a  small  spot  of 
table  land,  or  little  basin,  a  tract  of  yeUow  sandstone  capping 
the  porphyry,  and  sprinld&i  with  odoriferous  herbs,  affording  fine 
pasturage  for  the  camels.  Here  at  6^  o'clock  we  encamped  for 
the  night,  after  a  veiy  long  day's  journey,  excessively  fatigued, 
and  gkd  to  have  escaped  the  scorching  blasts  of  the  'Arabab. 
The  tempest  bad  abated,  and  the  air  became  gradually  clear ; 
by  sunset  the  thermometer  had  ^len  to  76"  F.  and  a  pleasant 
breeze  came  from  the  northwest.  From  the  plain  of  the  'Arabab 
we  supposed  we  had  not  ascended  less  than  two  thousand  feet ; 
the  height  of  the  pass  alone  being  about  fifteen  hundred  feet. 

Thursday,  May  31b*.  Not  having  before  us  a  long_  day's 
journey,  we  rested  for  a  time  this  morning,  in  order  to  write  up 
our  journals.  The  air  bad  become  clear ;  and  from  a  hillock  on 
the  very  brow  of  the  precipice,  we  enjoyed  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  'Arabah  and  of  the  western  desert  and  mountains.  All 
befoi-e  us  was  indeed  a  perfect  desert ;  but  beyond  el-' Arabah 
we  recognised  with  delight  our  old  acquaintances  of  that  region, 
the  great  Wady  el-Jer4feh  and  the  bluff  el-MCkrah.^  We  could 
distmctly  see  the  Jerdfeh  as  it  enters  el-' Arabah  from  the  south- 
west and  also  for  some  distance  up  its  couree  ;  a  broad  valley  or 
plain,  apparently  a  mile  m  width,  the  middle  of  its  mouth  bear- 
ing S.  SO"  "W.  In  this  part  and  further  south,  the  ascent  from 
the  'Arabah  to  the  western  desert  seemed  comparatively  not 
great ;  the  hanks  of  the  Jerfifeh,  as  seen  from  this  point,  did  not 

■  Tliiaia  doubtless  tlie  Hetrew  ll'i-iS  Retem  ;  see  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  203.     Celsus 

^iroiT,  Jer.  48,  6,  whcfc  both  the  Kn^lish  ^'J'^^'^Vw^^^iVt  171    IRO  iqq  eto 

verBion  and  Luther  read  inoorreetly  heath.  SccVoL  I.  pp.  177,  X7J,  180,  IJH,  etc. 
The  'juniper '  of  tlia  same  translation  Is  tlie 
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appear  veiy  high.  "We  had  now  learned  enough  of  the  rejnon 
to  nnderatand  whj  the  Jeriteh  and  all  the  Wadys  ivliioh  dram 
the  western  desert,  should  run  towards  the  north  ;  a  fact  which 
at  first  had  appeared  very  singular.' 

Directly  heyond  the  month  of  the  JerSfeh,  and  somewhat 
hack  from  the  hrow  of  the  "Arabah,  the  Huff  el-Mul[r4h  was 
aeon,  forming  the  southeast  angle  of  the  mountainous  region 
further  north,  and  hearing  also  about  S.  80°  W.  In  the  north- 
western quarter  all  was  a  tract  of  desert  mountains,  lower  than 
those  oil  which  we  stood,  and  seeming  to  liave  only  a  gradual 
descent  into  the  'Arabah ;  though,  as  we  afterwards  found  this 
was  a  deception,  the  descent  being  by  ledges  or  offsets,  with 
comparatively  level  tracts  between.  A  pass  into  these  monn- 
tains,  north  of  el-MObah,  was  pomted  out,  called  ol-Mirzaba  ; 
but  none  of  our  guides  had  ever  been  in  that  region,  and  knew 
little  more  of  it  than  ourselves. 

^"warda  the  south,  the  direction  of  a  small  fountain  'Ain 
Mellhy,  was  pomted  out,  at  the  mouth  of  a  short  Wady  south 
of  the  Jerafeh.  In  the  same  quarter,  we  could  distinctly  per- 
ceive Wady  el-Jeib  wmding  along  the  middle  of  the  'Arabah 
trom  the  south,  and  at  length  sweeping  off  northwest  as  if  to 
meet  the  Jerateh ;  and  having  received  this  Wady,  it  a^in 
winds  northeast  and  afterwards  northwesterly,  so  as  to  pass  el- 
Weibeh  at  the  foot  of  the  western  mountains.  Here  our  guides 
'niHaweitat  again  assured  ns,  that  the  waters  of  the  south- 
em  Wady  (rbfirandel  flow  northwards  through  el-Jcib  ■  and  we 
had  no  reason  to  distrust  the  accumey  of  their  information  ■  for 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  'Arabah  and  of  the  Jeib  winding 
through  It  tiir  south  of  the  Jertfeh,  led  very  naturally  to  thi 
same  conclusion. 

On  our  left,  Mount  Hor  was  seen  standing  out  alone  among 
the  firont  cliffii  of  the  eastern  mountams.  Its  ibim  is  a  cone 
u-ngularly  truncated,  having  three  ragged  points  or  peaks  ■  of 
which  that  on  the  northeast  is  the  highest,  and  has  upon  it  the 
Muhammedan  Wely  or  tomb  of  Aaron.  This  is  called  among 
the  Arabs  Neby  Hartn  ;  and  gives  name  to  the  mountain  It 
now  bore  about  S.  10°  W, 
_  We  set  off  from  the  head  of  the  pass  of  Jfcmela  at  Si 
0  clock;  and  leaving  the  Kttle  basm  where  we  had  encamped 
descended  for  a  time  to  cross  a  deep  Wady,  and  then  ascended 
gradually  along  other  ravines.  On  our  left,  at  some  distance 
was  a  high  fantastic  cMff  of  sandstone  based  on  porphyry  ■  and 
before  us  m  the  east,  a  long  high  ridge  of  table  land.  Our 
general  course  was  now  southeast.  The  shrubs,  studding  the 
mountains  to  their  very  fop,  continued  green  ;  and  large  trees 
'  See  Vol.  I.  ft  ISO. 
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of  the  juniper  "became  quite  common  in  the  Wadya  and  on  the 
rocke.  All  was  hero  rugged  and  wild  ;  the  air  clear  and  cool  ; 
and  the  whole  scene  romantic  and  oxhilaratirig.  For  all  the 
Wadya  and  the  ridgea  hetwecn,  we  could  learn  no  other  name 
than  Nemela ;  which  our  Arabs  applied  promiscuously  to  the 
whole  district.  As  we  continued  gradually  to  ascend,  the  tops 
of  the  cliffs  and  ridges  became  sandstone,  while  tho  body  of  the 
mountain  remained  stiU  of  porphyry. 

In  crossing  a  broad  low  ridge,  we  came  suddenly  at  9.25  upon 
a  deep  chasm  in  the  sandstone  rock,  which  proved  to  be  the  head 
of  a  narrow  Wady  running  off  S.  S.  W.  shut  in  by  almost  per- 
pendicular waUs.  Looldng  down  into  it,  we  perceived  its  bed 
full  of  the  Difleh  or  oleander'  in  full  bloom,  forming  with  its 
myriads  of  large  red  blossoms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  desert 
rocks  around.  We  saw  this  plant  here  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
very  abundant  in  these  mountains  ;  but  we  met  with  it  nowhere 
else,  until  we  reached  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the 
coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Descending  into  the  Wady,  we  followed  it  with  difficulty, 
and  found  rain  water  in  two  places  standing  in  the  rocks.  Tins 
valley  bore  also  in  the  mouths  of  our  Arabs  the  name  of  Nemela. 
Aft«r  nearly  half  an  hour  (at  9.50)  it  went  off  more  southwest 
through  a  narrow  gorge  ;  and,  as  I  suppose,  finds  its  way  down 
to  the  foot  of  the  pass  by  which  we  had  ascended.  We  here 
turned  upa  side  valley  southeast  stihcalled  Nemela ;  the  oleanders 
and  junipers  continuing  all  the  way.  The  country  became  more 
open  ;  and  as  we  got  h^her,  traces  of  ancient  terraces  and  former 
cultivation  began  to  appear,  though  the  soil  was  slight  and  poor. 
At  10^  o'clock  we  were  fully  among  the  sandstone  formation ; 
the  porphyry  entirely  disappeared  ;  and  the  Wadys  became  of 
less  rapid  descent.  Half  an  hour  later,  we  came  out  upon  the 
rocky  ridge  at  the  head  of  this  Wady  Nemela  ;  and  found  our- 
selves upon  a  circular  plateau  or  basin,  once  partiaQy  tilled,  sur- 
rounded by  low  weather-worn  cliffs  of  sandstone. 

After  crossing  this  tract,  we  entered  from  it  at  11.20  a  chasm 
in  the  eastern  range  of  cliffs,  called  es-Bik  ;  though  it  has  little 
resemblance  to  the  Sik  of  Wady  Mflsa.  The  breadth  is  irregular, 
varying  from  fifty  to  some  two  hundred  feet ;  the  rocks  upon  the 
Mdes  are  perpendicular,  and  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  m  height. 
Its  course  is  about  S.  E.  by  S.  The  bed  of  a  torrent  comes 
down  through  it ;  and  along  with  some  slight  traces  of  tillage, 
it  was  crowded  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  oleanders,  juniper, 
oak,  Hetcm,  and  also  of  Zalmfim,  a  shrub  similar  in  size  and 
appearance  to  the  oleander.  Five  minutes  before  reaching  the 
fiirther  end,  there  was  on  the  right  a  niche,  or  rather  a  large 

'  Iferimn  Oleander,  Spreugfll  Hist  Rei  Herbar.  I.  p.  252. 
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taMet,  hewn  liigh  up  in  the  rock,  exhibitmg  a  pedestal  in  relief, 
with  two  slender  pyramids  or  obelisks  upon  it.  There  is  no  in- 
Bcription  ;  except  a  Greek  scrawl  in  red  paint,  now  illegible,  ap- 
parently the  work  of  some  casual  visitor  in  hy-gone  times.  The 
tablet  may  not  improbably  have  been  intended  as  a  sepulchral 
monument.^ 

We  emerged  from  the  Sik  at  11|  o'clock  into  a  new  region, 
called  Sutflh  Beida,  "  White  Plains,"  a  broad  uneven  open  tract 
or  valley  running  south  by  weat,  having  on  the  right  the  naked 
sandstone  ridge  thixtugh  which-  we  had  passed,  and  on  the  left,  a 
high  sloping  mountain  ridge  without  precipices,  sprinkled  with 
herbage  to  the  top.  On  this  declivity  are  traces  of  tilla^  and 
also  olive  trees,  around  the  little  village  of  Dibdiba,  not  far  up 
the  side ;  we  were  opposite  to  it  at  12  o'clock.  More  towards 
the  south,  isolated  groups  of  sandstone  roclra  and  cliffe  are  scat- 
tered in  the  open  tract ;  and  beyond  them  is  Wady  Milsa.  The 
waters  of  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  flow  off  through  the  Sik 
behind  us ;  while  those  further  south  find  their  way  to  Wady 
Mftsa,  which  there  crosses  the  tract  from  east  to  west.  The  soil 
of  the  plain  seemed  poor ;  and  there  was  only  a  scanty  tillage. 
A  few  people  were  reaping  and  gleaning  a  miserable  crop  of 
wheat  sown  among  the  ehrubs ;  the  stalks  were  hardly  a  foot 
high,  few  and  far  between.  Neai-  by  was  a  threshing-floor  ;  but 
the  crop  seemed  hardly  to  merit  so  much  trouble.  A  few  Beda- 
win  were  also  pasturing  their  flocks.  We  halted  at  12.10  and 
purchased  a  sheep  ;  offering  for  it  forty  piastres,  which  at  first 
was  refused,  but  afterwards  taken.  We  wished  to  pro-vide  a 
good  supper  for  our  Arabs  this  evening  in  Wady  MUsa  ;  in  order 
to  part  with  our  Haweitdt  on  good  terms  on  the  morrow. 

The  poor  people  whom  we  here  found,  were  at  the  least  pos- 
sible remove  from  savage  life.  In  one  party,  consisting  mostly 
of  females,  there  was  a  man  entirely  naked,  except  a  rag  around 
his  loins  ;  and  most  of  the  children  had  only  a  like  covering  for 
their  nakedness.  This  man  was  armed  with  a  gun  and  knife, 
and  looked  fierce  and  savage.  In  this  quarter  we  saw  two  or 
three  small  tombs  in  the  sandstone  rocks, 

From  this  spot  we  sent  off  our  servants  and  In^age  direct  to 
Wady  Musa  ;  their  course  was  south  by  west,  crossing  obliquely 
several  narrow  Wadys  which  run  into  Wady  Mflsa  at  points 
further  west ;  and  then  foUowing  down  another,  to  enter  near 
the  eastern  ijuarter.  We  in  the  mean  time  took  a  route  more  to 
the  left,  in  order  to  approach  from  the  east  through  the  magnifi- 
cent Sik  or  chasm.  Setting  off  at  12|  o'clock,  our  course  was 
about  south,  along  the  base  of  the  mountain  on  our  left,  and  so 

'  Thia  tablet  is  mentioned  by  Lord  Lindsay,  who  passed  by  tbis  route  after  leaving 
Wady  Muaa. 
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around  its  sotithwestom  end ;  thus  passing  atove  or  across  the 
heads  of  several  Wadya  running  southwest  to  "WadyMilsa.  At 
2  o'clock  -we  saw  the  rained  structure  in  Wady  Mlllsa,  bearing 
southwest  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  distant ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  village  of  Eljy  bore  S.  S.  E.  distant  rather  more 
than  an  hour.  The  body  of  the  regular  mountain  on  our  left, 
appeared  to  be  limestone  ;  a  formation  still  higher  and  further 
back  than  the  sandstone  ;'  though  the  base  in  this  part,  and  the 
Wadys  on  our  right,  were  of  the  latter.  This  appears  to  he  the 
mountain,  on  which  Irby  and  Mangles  and  their  companions  en- 
camped for  several  days,  before  they  could  enter  Wady  Mftsa ; 
from  it  they  could  sec  that  place  in  the  south,  and  the  village  of 
Dibdiha  below  them  towards  the  west.' 

We  were  now  higher  than  Wady  Mftsa,  and  were  indeed 
travei-sing  the  top  of  the  broad  sandstone  ridge,  which  extends 
from  below  this  end  of  the  mountain  of  Dibdiba  southwards, 
forming  the  eastern  harrier  through  which  the  ravine  of  the  Sik 
leads  to  the  former  place.  We  soon  bad  upon  our  right  a  simi- 
lar narrow  chasm,  sunk  deep  in  the  rocky  surface  over  which  we 
were  passing,  and  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  breadth ; 
this  I  suppose  to  be  the  ravine  marked  on  the  plan  of  Wady 
Mftsa,  as  entering  at  the  northeast  comer.  At  2.20  we  came 
opposite  a  ruined  fortress  on  the  other  side  of  this  chasm,  situ- 
ated just  on  the  brink,  and  looking  down  into  the  depths  below. 
It  is  of  considerable  extent,  with  pointed  arches  and  imperfect 
masonry,  apparently  of  Saracenic  construction.  From  our  posi- 
tion near  it,  Mount  Hor  bore  S.  72°  W.  and  Eljy  S.  35°  E. 
The  particular  object  of  this  castle  we  could  not  perceive  ;  as  it 
seems  to  guard  no  approach  to  Wady  Mfisa,  nor  to  any  other 
place  of  importance.  Perhaps  it  was  an  outpost  of  the  former 
fortress  of  ShShek  towards  the  south.  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  yet  been  noticed  by  travellers.' 

Eljy  was  now  before  us,  and  appeared  like  a  good  sized  vil- 
lage on  the  western  declivity  of  another  long  limestone  moun- 
tain ;  it  lies  on  a  point  or  promontory  between  two  Wadys 
which  unite  at  the  foot.  According  to  Burekhardt,  it  "con- 
tains between  two  and  three  hundred  houses,  and  is  enclosed  by 
a  stone  wall  with  three  regular  gates  ;  a  few  large  hewn  stones 
cUaperecd  over  the  present  town,  indicate  the  existence  of  an  an- 
cient city  on  the  spot,"*     The  slopes  around  are  terraced  and 

'  Burekhardt    says    fbnt    "  the    rocks  mentioned  hy  Irhj  and  Mangles,  as  seen 

aborc  Eliy  are  calcareous,  and  the  sand-  from  their  camp  above  Dibdiba ;  but  iu 

StonB  does  not  begin  nnHl  the  point  where  -what  direction  they  do  not  say.     Travels 

tbe  first  tombs  arc  excavated  "  in  the  val-  p,  425.  [130.] 

ley  further  west.     Travels  in  Syria,  p.  432.  *  The    same    traveller  snw  here   also 

'  Travels  pp.  386,  38a  [US.]  "some   large    pieces   of    saline   marble." 

'  Unbisa  perhaps  it  be  the  Beit  el-Karm  Travels  pp.  420,  421.— Irby  and  Mangles 
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cuItiTsted.  In  the  nortlem  Wady,  about  twenty  minatej  atove 
the  village,  is  a  copious  spring  issuing  from  under  the  roek 
Ihia.  IB  Am  Mhsa.  The  brook  which  runs  from  it,  receires 
lurther  down  a  rivulet  from  the  southern  Wadj  and  also  some 
other  springs  ;  and  flowing  down  the  valley  westward,  forms  the 
stream  of  Wady  Mdsa.— From  'Ain  MUsa,  according  to  Burck- 
hardt,  a  broad  valley  wmds  upwards  in  a  southern  direction  for 
two  hours  and  a  quarter  ;  at  the  extremity  of  which,  on  high 
ground,  ai-e  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  now  called  Biitahy  ' 

We  came  to  the  valley  with  the  brook  at  2}  o'clock,  at  some 
distance  below  Eljy,  and  just  at  the  point  where  it  becomes  nar- 
rower by  entering  among  sandstone  rocks,  connected  with  the 
broad  ndge  which  we  had  just  traversed.  Above  this  point  the 
Wady  is  wide  and  fertile,  and  was  now  covered  with  <rrain 
Just  before  descending  into  it,  we  had  in  a  group  of  low  whitish 
rocks,  on  our  right,  the  «nit  important  tomb  in  this  quarter, 
mentioned  ako  by  Irby  and  Mangles.'  It  consists  of  a  squarcl 
court  cut  m  the  rook,  with  its  eastern  front  built  up  in  masonry  ■ 
on  the  inner  wall  of  the  rock  is  a  fajade  and  a  door  leadmgto  a 
chamber  with  niches,  behind  which  is  a  smaller  room  On  each 
side  of  the  court  are  low  porticos  with  Doric  columns  In  a 
small  group  of  rocks  near  by,  I  noticed  steps  leadmg  to  the  ton  • 
and  mountmg  them,  I  found  a  tomb  sunk  in  the  rock  with  ap- 
parently no  entrance  except  from  above. 

Descending  into  the  valley,  we  followed  it  westwaiila  along 
the  fine  httle  brook,  skirted  with  an  abundance  of  oleanders  mm 
m  iuU  blossom.  The  valley  becomes  shut  in  by  sandstone  cliffs 
at  htst  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  leaving  between  them  a  space  of 
about  fifty  yards  for  the  breadth  of  the  ravine.  Here  is  the 
commencement  of  this  wonderful  necropoHs.  The  tombs  begin 
mimediately  on  the  right ;  on  the  loft  there  are  none  for  some 
distance  further  down  After  passing  the  fafades  of  several 
sepulchres,  which  anywhere  ehie  would  be  objects  of  great  curi- 
osity, my  attention  was  arrested  by  three  tombs  on  the  right 
which  at  once  transported  me  back  to  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat.      They  are   isolated   masses   of  rock,   about    fifteen   or 

*7-TK  ''"''"''  ''^'"^  '"'' '"'™  ™'  """y  f'"m  the  adjacent 
chlis  of  reddish  sandstone,  leaving  a  passage  of  several  feet  be- 
tween In  one  of  them,  at  the  bottom,  is  a  smaH  sepulchral 
chamber  with  a  low  door.  Another  is  ornamented  with  col- 
umns too  much  defaced  to  distinguish  the  Oder  ;  hut  has  appa- 
rently no  entrance  unless  from  above,  hke  the  tomb  above  de- 

t^'HTJ^"  "°'^«/r.'.l?".'„""'"  """"  '  T™vels  pp.  430,  43.S,  434. 
forty  or  fifty ;    p.  404.  [124.]  BurckliBiylt  >  Irby  and  MaogW  Tnwela,  p.   405 
eeeniB  to  me  to  be  Dearer  the  truth  jtliouKh  ri34.1                                          'I'- 
ve did  not  enter  the  viUage.  ' 
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Bcribed.  These  monuments  differ  from  those  of  Ahsalom  and 
Zechariah  chiefly  in  the  upper  part  or  roof,  which  is  here  fiat ; 
and  in  the  fact,  that  the  sides  are  drawn  in  slightly  from  th« 
perpendicular,  iu  the  Egyptian  style,  so  that  the  top  is  some- 
what narrower  than  the  base.  These  three  tombs  are  mentioned 
only  by  Burckhardt ;  who  also  speaks  of  two  others  somewhat 
similar,  on  the  road  leading  from  Wady  Milsa  to  Mount  Hor.' 

A  httle  further  down  upon  the  left,  in  the  face  of  the  cliffs, 
is  a  tomb  with  a  front  of  six  Ionic  columns.  Directly  over  this 
is  another  sepulchre,  the  front  of  which,  above  the  door,  heai's 
as  an  ornament  four  slender  pyramids  sculptured  in  the  same 
rock,  producing  a  singular  effect.  This  appears  to  be  the  only 
instance  of  the  kind  among  all  this  vast  variety  of  tombs.  The 
tablet  we  had  seen  in  the  Sik  of  Nemela  hears  a  resemblance  to 
it  f  and  pyramids,  we  are  told,  surmounted  in  like  manner  the 
sepulchres  of  Helena  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  Maccabees  at 
Modin.'  Here  then  appears  to  be  another  link,  connectii^  the 
later  sepulchral  architecture  of  Palestine  with  that  of  the  adja^ 
cent  Arabia  Petrrea. 

The  valley  contracts  more  and  more,  and  the  cliffs  become 
higher,  presenting  on  each  side  a  street  of  tombs.  The  rocks 
are  of  red  sandstone.  After  fifteen  minutes  (at  3  o'clock)  we 
came  to  a  spot  where  the  ravine  opens  out  into  a  small  area, 
apparently  wholly  shut  in  by  rocky  walls  about  eighty  feet  high, 
except  on  the  side  by  which  we  entered.  Here  an  Arab  boy 
was  watching  his  flock  of  sheep.  The  brook  bends  a  little  to 
the  right,  and,  approaching  the  opposite  wall  of  rocks,  disap- 
pears in  a  narrow  cleft,  hardly  perceptible  at  first  to  the  eye  of 
a  casual  observer ;  bemg  concealed  in  part  by  a  projection  of 
the  chffs.  Here  is  the  opening  of  the  terrific  chasm,  which  an- 
ciently formed  the  only  avenue  to  the  city  on  this  side.  This  is 
the  Sik  of  Wady  Mftsa. 

A  few  steps  beyond  the  entrance,  a  noble  arch  is  thrown 
across  liigh  up  from  one  precipice  to  the  other,  with  niches 
sculptured  in  the  rock  beneath  each  end,  ornamented  with  pi- 
lasters and  probably  intended  for  statues.  It  was  constmcled 
doubtless   as   an  ornament  over  the  entrance  of  tliis  singular 

fillery  ;  it  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  an  arch  of  triumph, 
ust  below  this  spot  we  measured  the  width  of  the  Sik,  twelve 
feet.  This  is  the  narrowest  part ;  though  it  hardly  becomes  in 
any  place  more  than  three,  or  at  the  most  four  times  this  width. 
The  rocks  are  all  of  reddish  sandstone,  perpendicular  on  both 
sides  ;  and  in  some  places  they  overhang  the  parage,  so  as  al- 
most to  shut  out  the  hght  of  the  sky.  In  other  parts  they  have 
'  Pagea  452,  439.  '  Sea   above,  p.  6.      Also  Vol.  I.  pp. 

'  Seeiibovo,pp.l3(!,  137.  362,  363. 
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apparently  teen  cut  away  by  hand.  Indeed,  tie  whole  vasi 
mas«  of  pock  seems  as  if  originally  rent  asuniler  by  some  meal 
T^£ZfcS^;- "''"'"'  '•="°'  «.  long,  narrow,  ™Sng^ 

tl,,  w.'"''^J"  °'  ""^  T'"  »'  *"'*  "  "^''y  "■■  a  l'™<i'«l  feet 
the  botfoin  has  a  rapid  descent,  and  the  sides  become  hither 
towards  the  west,  Tarying  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred,  or  perhaps  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  I  doubt  wheth- 
er any  part  of  these  or  the  adjacent  cliffs  rises  to  the  height  of 
three  hundred  feet  We  gave  particular  attention  to  thi/point 
and  repeated  our  cbscpraticns  the  next  day ;  because  the  elcva. 
tion  of  the  sides  of  the  Sli  and  of  the  surrounding  cKffs 
appears  to  hare  been  greatly  eiaggecated  in  the  reports  It  tray^ 

The  limpid  brook  flowed  at  this  time  along  the  whole  dis- 
tance watering  a  thicket  of  oleanders  m  full  bloom;  and™ 
abundant  as  almost  to  block  up  the  passage.  Wild  figs  also  and 
tamarisks  grow  out  of  the  rocks  he™  and  the,"  and  fc  rines 
ot  creeping  plants  hung  in  festoons  along  the  wajls.  The  great 
hodyof  the  water  especially  iu  the  rainy  season,  was  perhaps 
aaciently  camedoif  by  some  different  way;  at  other  times  H 
was  distnbuted  in  aqueducts,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  to 
DO  seen.  A  channel  for  the  water,  cut  in  the  rock,  runs  upon 
the  left  neat  the  level  of  the  g,-on„d  ;  and  a  condui  of  eartC 
pipes  four  or  five  rnches  in  diameter,  let  into  the  rock  and  ce!! 

BotW  ft,  """"^  "'""^ '"?''  "i"  ™  "■»  "S"  l"""!  P'eeipice. 
iiotb  01  these  are  now  in  ruins. 

.to  J.'"wv"w-S''  ""  !"'•"«'  '"  anciently  paved  with  squanid 
stones  which  sUI  remain  m  various  places.  Along  the  sides  are 
seen,  here  and  there  niches,  and  ako  tablets  hewn  smooth  in  the 
rock,  where  once  perhaps  stood  busts  or  statues,  or  the  words  of 
an  inscription.  The  81k  winds  much;  rmming  at  first  west 
then  southwest,  then  northwest,  and  so  conthiuing  to  vair 
between  southwest  and  northwest  until  near  the  end  where  iS 
courae  IS  again  west.    At  some  of  these  turns,  sunila,  chasms 

S'tTttrbitf  ''^'^  'if  °T?  """  *»  -Me  -MS  of  roc" 
rent  to  the  bottom  by  hke  clefts  in  ah  directions.    It  is  the 

n^prrcii^g'^ir  "'  *°  "^  °' ""°' "  '°*  '""-»■' 

wl.il''?,  "''™'"  °^  *',"  ™°<lerf"l  spot,  and  tho  impression 
which  It  makes,  arc  utterly  indescribable  ;  and  I  know  of  noth- 
ing which  can  present  even  a  famt  idea  of  them.     I  had  visited 
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the  strange  sandstone  laneg  and  streets  of  Adersbach,  and  -wan- 
dered with  delight  through  the  romantic  dells  of  the  Saxon 
Switzerland  ;  both  of  which  scenes  might  he  supposed  to  afford 
the  nearest  parallel ;  yet  they  exhibit  few  points  of  comparison. 
All  here  is  on  a  vaster  scale  of  wild  and  savf^e  grandeur. 
"We  hngered  along  this  superb  approach,  proceeding  slowly 
and  stopping  often,  foi^etful  of  every  thing  else,  and  taking  for 
the  moment  no  note  of  time.  The  length  is  a  large  mile  ;  we 
were  forty  minutes  in  passing  through  in  this  desultory  manner. 
As  WQ  drew  near  the  -Western  end,  the  sunlight  began  to  break  in 
upon  the  rugged  crags  before  us.  Here  the  Sik  terminates,  open- 
ing nearly  at  right  angles  into  a  similar  though  broader  Wady 
or  chasm,  coming  down  from  the  south  and  passing  off  northwest. 
All  at  once  the  beautiful  facade  of  the  Khuznch,  in  the  west- 
em  precipice,  opposit-e  the  mouth  of  the  Sik,  burst  upon  our 
view,  in  all  the  delicacy  of  its  first  chiselling,  and  in  all  the 
freshness  and  beauty  of  its  soft  colouring.  I  had  seen  various 
engravings  of  it,  and  read  all  the  descriptions  ;  but  this  was  one 
of  the  rare  instances,  where  the  truth  of  the  reality  surpassed 
the  ideal  anticipation.  It  is  indeed  most  exquisitely  beautiful ; 
and  nothing  I  had  seen  of  architectural  effect  in  Rome,  or 
Thebes,  or  even  Athens,  comes  up  to  it  in  the  first  impression. 
It  does  not  hear  criticism  as  to  its  architecture  ;  though  this  at 
least  is  symmetrical.  The  bi-oken  pediment  and  other  ornaments 
are  not  all  in  a  pure  style  ;  and  if  seen  in  a  different  land,  or  with- 
out the  accompaniments  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  it  would 
perhaps  excite  little  admiration.  But  here,  its  position  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  lofty  mass  of  coloured  rock  overagainst  the  impos- 
ing avenue  ;  its  wonderful  state  of  preservation  ;  the  glow_  and 
teint  of  the  stone  ;  and  the  wild  scenery  around ;  all  are  unique, 
and  combine  into  a  power  of  association  and  impression,  which 
takes  complete  possession  of  the  mind.  One  column  of  the  por- 
tico alone  is  broken  away ;  yet  such  is  the  symmetrical  effect  of 
the  whole,  that  this  deficiency  does  not  at  first  strike  the  eye. 

I  was  perfectly  fascinated  with  this  splendid  work  of  ancient 
art  in  this  wild  spot ;  and  the  idea  of  it  was  uppermost  in  my 
mind  during  the  day  and  aU  the  night.  In  the  morning,  I  re- 
turned and  beheld  it  again  with  increased  admiration.  There  it 
stands,  as  it  has  stood  for  ages,  in  beauty  and  loneliness ;  the 
generations  which  admired  and  rejoiced  over  it  of  old,  have 
passed  away  ;  the  wild  Arab,  as  he  wandera  by,  regards  it  with 
stupid  indifference  or  scorn  ;  and  none  are  left,  but  strangers 
from  far  distant  lands,  to  do  it  reverence.  Its  rich  roseate  teints, 
as  I  bade  it  farewell,  were  lighted  up  and  gilded  by  the  mellow 
beams  of  the  morning  sun  ;  and  I  turned  away  from  it  at  length 
with  an  impression,  which  will  be  effaced  only  at  death, 
ii.  518  519 
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_  The  name  el-Ktizrieh  given  by  the  Arabs  to  thia  edifice,  sis- 
mties  the  treasure ; '  nhich  they  aBcribc  to  Pharaoh,  and  snppose 
to  be  contained  in  the  ura  crowning  the  Bummit  of  its  ornameated 
front,  a  hundred  feet  or  more  above  the  ground.  Their  only  in- 
terest indeed  m  all  those  monuments,  is  to  search  for  hidden 
treasures ;  and  as  they  find  nothing  elsewhere,  they  imagine 
them  to  be  deposited  in  this  nrn,  which  to  thorn  is  inaccessible, 
it  bears  the  marks  of  many  musket  balls,  which  they  have  fired 
at  It,  m  the  hope  of  breaking  it  in  pieces,  and  thus  obtaining  the 
imagined  treasure. 

_  The  interior  of  the  structure  by  no  means  corresponds  to  its 
imposing  mtetior.  From  the  vestibule,  the  door  leads  into  a 
plain  lofty  room  excavated  from  the  rock,  the  sides  smooth  but 
without  ornament.  Behind  this  is  another  room  of  less  size  • 
and  small  lateral  chambers  are  found  on  each  side,  opening  from 
the  large  raom  and  from  the  vestibule.  Was  this  a  temple  or 
merely  a  dweffing  for  the  dead  .'  There  is  nothing  in  the  monu- 
ment itself  to  determine  this  question ;  but  if  any  of  the  wonder- 
ful structures  of  this  place  may  be  considered  as  temples'  I 
should  rogaid  this  as  one.— Here,  as  the  central  point  of  interest 
in  Wady  Milsa,  we  inscribed  our  names  upon  the  inner  wall  in 
company  with  those  of  the  ievr  Europeans  and  the  single  Amer- 
ican who  had  preceded  m  ;  as  we  had  done  before  in  the  tomhs 
01  ihebes,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  great  pyramid. 

The  breok  now  flows  along  the  somewhat  breader  Wady 
towards  the  northwest.  The  cKffs  continue  on  both  sides  lofty 
and  perpendicular.  They  are  flUed  with  innumerable  tombs  :  in 
■which  the  chambers  are  usually  small ;  while  the  fa9ades  exhibit 
great  vanety,  and  are  sometimes  large  and  magnificent  Buick- 
hardt  justly  remarks,  that  there  are  prebably  "  no  two  sepulchres 
in  Wady  Mflsa  perfectly  alike ;  on  the  contrary  they  vary  great- 
ly in  size,  shape,  and  embclKshments.  In  some  places  three  sep- 
nlchresare  excavated  one  over  the  other;  and  the  side  of  the 
mountain  is  so  perpendicular,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  ap- 
proach the  uppermost."'  The  most  oommon  form  of  the  facades 
in  this  part,  is  perhaps  a  truneated  pyramid,  with  a  pilaster  on 
each  side,  and  an  ornamented  portal  in  the  middle.  Some  fronts 
are  plam ;  others  again  are  ornamented  with  columns  and  friezes 
and  pednnents ;  all  sculptured  in  rehcf  upon  tho  feoe  of  the 
rock. 

One  ornament,  apparently  peculiar  to  the  architecture  of  this 
place,  struck  ns  by  its  singularity.  In  the  upper  part  of  some 
ot  the  facades,  instead  of  a  pediment,  two  flights  of  steps  from 
four  to  six,  divergmg  from  the  centre,  are  carried  up  to  each 
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comer  ;  and  then  a  horizontal  line  or  cornice  runs  between  tlie 
upper  steps.  In  this  part  of  the  valley  ia  the  tomb  described 
by  Laborde,  aa  having  on  its  architrave  a  Greek  inecription.  I 
sought  for  this  next  day  ;  but  under  the  cireumstanceB  in  which 
we  were  then  placed,  was  not  able  to  find  it. 

The  valley  now  mates  a  ehght  bend  towards  the  north,  and 
opens  to  a  wider  breadth ;  while  the  cliffs  on  each  side  are  lower 
and  less  abrupt.  Here,  on  the  left,  ia  the  theatre,  wholly  hewn 
out  of  the  rock ;  the  diameter  of  the  bottom  ia  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  ;^  with  thirty-three  rows  of  seats,  rising  one 
above  another  in  the  side  of  the  cliff  behind.  Above  the  seats 
a  row  of  small  chambers  is  excavated  in  the  circle  of  the  rock, 
looking  down  upon  the  scene  below.  Eurekhardt  estimates  it  as 
capable  of  containing  three  thousand  persons.  This  seems  to 
me  too  low  a  number  ;  for  each  row  of  seats  would  probably 
contain  on  an  average  more  than  one  hundred  persons.  The 
theatre  fronts  towards  the  E.  N.  E.  The  cliffs  on  each  side  are 
fuU  of  tombs ;  while  in  front,  along  the  face  of  the  eastern 
cliffs,  the  eye  of  the  spectator  rests  on  a  multitude  of  the  largest 
and  most  splendid  sepulchres.  Strange  contrast !  where  a  taste 
for  the  frivolities  of  the  day  was  at  the  same  time  gratified  by  the 
magnificence  of  tombs ;  amusement  in  a  cemetery ;  a  theatre 
in  the  midst  of  sepulchres. 

From  the  upper  or  southern  front  of  the  theatre,  is  obtained 
perhaps  the  most  striking  view  in  all  the  valley  ;  and  this  La- 
borde has  given  with  a  good  general  effect,  though  not  with  great 
exactness.  The  opposite  or  eastern  chff,  as  it  here  skirts  the 
brook,  ia  low  ;  while  above  it,  further  back,  is  another  higher 
precipice  extending  far  to  the  north,  in  which  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous tombs  of  the  city.  These  with  the  theatre  and  the 
more  distant  cliffs,  are  comprised  in  Lahorde's  view.  But  the 
site  of  the  city  itself  is  not  seen  from  this  point ;  it  Jay  more  to 
the  left,  along  the  brook,  after  the  latter  turns  west  around  the 
extremity  of  the  left-hand  cliff'. 

We  now  proceeded  down  the  valley ;  and  found  our  tent 
pitched  on  the  right  bank  of  the  brook,  between  it  and  the  end 
of  the  low  eastern  chff.  It  stood  directly  befoi-e  a  large  tomb 
broken  away  in  front,  which  thus  answered  the  double  purpose 
of  a  shelter  and  kitchen  for  our  servants  and  Arabs.  Here  the 
valley,  as  enclosed  by  the  cliffs,  terminates ;  and  the  brook, 
turning  westwards,  flows,  when  full,  through  the  open  tract  of 
ground  extending  to  the  similar  range  of  sandstone  rocks,  which 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  minutes  bounds  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  on  the  west.     At  this  time  the  water  of  the  brook  continued 

'  Irby  and  Manglea,  p,  428.  [131.] 
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dr„!iffi°w?d;"' ' '"' '"'  ■""  *^'  '^"'-»'''  '-'•■« 

.  Our  object  m  coming  to  Wady  Mta  was  not  to  make  a 
mmute  eiammation  of  the  place  in  detail ;  but  rathe,  to  ^^ 

at  some  of  the  prmc.pal  monuments.  Wo  had  never  thought 
of  ramammg  more  than  one  night,  and  at  most  a  part  of  the 
muIelcSb  Z°  ™,r  H'y  '■•"'^ued  ;  andC  mind 
much  eicitcd  bj  the  noTelty  and  strangeness  of  the  scene  around 
J^™.  I  '  ^"Y'T'^^  ""  ™gW  iM"  b™  to  rest  for  a  time 

ofTe  drin'^i"  \W;  "  *";'"=.'  "> '°"'"™  ">»  '™"»™ 
M  the  day  m  visiting  the  other  principal  objects  :  and  we  were 

£din,°rft"?°' •"?  '°  '"i  ™™'  I>=»™e  we  had  so^  t™ 
boding  ot  being  interrupted. 

We  nowfoUowed  down  the  left  sidoof  the  bed  of  the  brook  as  it 

south  of  which  agam,  the  ground  rises  into  low  irregular 
mounds  and  emmenccs;  while  hack  of  these,  a  onarterS  a 
mde  from  the  brook  in  both  directions,  i,  a  stcoper'Zd  longe" 
a  cent  leading  up  to  higher  plain,  on  the  north  and  south.  It'^i, 
al.?Z„-r>t'i.''°'"  h*'  -"fle  square,  which  formed  the 
weS  h  V  I  "">  ™«,»nt  «ity  ;  being  shut  in  on  the  east  and 
west  by  high  perpendicnkr  walls  of  sandstone  rock  "  It  i,  an 
are,  in  the  bosom  of  a  mountain,  sweffing  into  mound,  and  iS 
»  Sav  he  ^""„'  n"'-,""  ""'  ground  is  of  sncha  IStii 
r„™?t  ■  ™"°'™,tlytalt  upon,  and  has  neither  ascent  nor 
descent  inconveniently  st^ep."' 

f.ll™"''!"^  near  the  bed  of  the  broolt,  wo  soon  came  to  the 
fallen  columns   of  a   Urge   temple.     Each   column   had   been 

along  tie  ground.  Nearly  opposite  this  spot,  a  Wady  joins  the 
brook  from  the  north,  over  which  are  the  remains  of  a  bridge 
Further  west,  the  talks  of  the  brook  itself  have  once  been  S 
up  with  Bfrong  walls  and  the  stream  apparently  covered  over 
Bides  ''""™'  "■"  ™"«ti>g  the  level  tracts  upon  the 
We  now  passed  along  the  remains  of  the  paved  way,  through 
the  ruins  of  the  arch  of  triumph,  which  stands  near  the  brook 
fronting  towards  the  cast.  The  architecture  is  florid  and  eormpt 
It  SMms  to  have  formed  the  approach  to  the  palace  or  pfle  of 
bui  ding  beyond,  which  the  Arabs  call  Kdsr  Par'Sn,  "  Pharaoh's 
castle.  This  mass  of  waHs  is  the  only  structure  of  mason 
work  now  standnig  ,„  Wad,  llUsa.  It  is  of  very  inferior  archi- 
tecture and  workmanship,  and  apparently  of  a  late  age.  Joists 
'  Irby  and  Maagles  p.  434.  [130.] 
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of  -woocT  are  in  different  parts  let  in  between  the  courses  of 
stone  ;  intonded  doubtless  to  receive  the  :featcnings  for  orna- 
ments of  wood  or  stucco.  The  walls  are  mostly  entire  ;  hut  the 
columns  of  the  northern  front,  which  were  composed  of  separate 
pieces,  are  nearly  gone.  The  distribution  of  the  interior  into 
several  chambers  and  stories,  seems  to  show  conclusively,  that  it 
was  not  a  temple  ;  it  would  appear  rather  to  have  been  a  public 
edifice  of  a  different  character. 

On  the  rising  ground  south  of  the  Kfisr  and  ti-iumphall  arch, 
stands  the  lone  column  called  by  the  Arabs  Zuh  Fai''6n ;  on 
ascending  to  it  we  foimd  it  composed  of  several  pieces,  and  con- 
nected with  the  foundations  of  a  temple ;  the  fragments  of  sev- 
eral other  columns  were  strewed  around. 

These  are  the  chief  remains  of  particular  structures,  which 
strike  the  eye  of  the  wanderer  upon  the  site  occupied  hy  the  city 
itself;  and  they  have  been  noticed  and  descrihed  by  all  travellers, 
as  well  as  by  the  pencil  of  Laborde.  But  these  writers  have 
omitted  to  mention  one  circumstance,  or  at  least  all  have  not 
given  to  it  that  prominence  which  it  deserves,  viz.  that  all  these 
are  hut  single  objects  amidst  a  vast  tract  of  similar  rains.  Indeed 
the  whole  area  above  described,  was  once  obviously  occupied  by 
a  large  city  of  houses.  Along  the  hanks  of  the  stream,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  water  has  apparently  swept  away  the  traces  of 
dwellings  ;  but  elsewhere,  the  whole  body  of  the  area,  on  both 
sides  of  the  torrent,  and  especially  on  the  north,  is  covered  with 
the  foundations  and  stones  of  an  extensive  town.  The  stones 
are  hewn  ;  and  the  houses  erected  with  them,  must  have  been 
Bohd  and  well  built.  On  looking  at  the  extent  of  these  mins,  it 
struck  us  as  surprising,  that  they  should  hitherto  have  been 
passed  over  so  slightly ;  although  this  may  readily  he  accounted 
for,  by  the  surpassing  interest  of  the  surrounding  sepulchres. 
These  foundations  and  rains  cover  an  area  of  not  much  less  than 
two  miles  in  circumference  ;  affording  room  enough,  in  anorien- 
tal  city,  for  the  accommodation  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  inhab- 
itants.' 

We  were  now  near  the  western  wall  of  cliffs,  which  are  also  oi 
red  sandstone  and  higher  than  those  on  the  east ;  rising  m  some 
parts  to  an  elevation  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet.  This  wall 
too  is  fuU  of  tombs,  some  of  them  high  up  in  the  rock  ;  but  m 
general  less  numerous  and  splendid  than  those  in  the  eastern 
chffs.     One  of  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  unfinished  tomb  of 

'  Bnrolihardt  is  hero  tlie  most  explicit :  of  tha  river  is  a  Hang  ground,  Bxteriaiog 

"  The  grOHiid  ia  corered   with  heaps  of  westwards  for  nearly  a  quarter  ol  an  hour, 

hewn  etonetfOHndationa  of  buildings,  frag-  entirely  covered  with  simiUr  rsmauiB.    On 

mente  of  columns,  and  vestiges  of  paved  the  right  bank,  where  the  gronnd  is  more 

Streets;  all  clearly  indicating  that  a  large  elevated,  ruhis  of  tfie  same  description  are 

city  once  esieted  here.     On  the  left  ade  also  seen,"     Travels  p.  437, 
ii.  554,  ,'i25 
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whici  a  drawing  is  giTen  by  L.borde;  showmg  that  in  .culp- 
tunng  the  fajades  of  tho  lepolchres,  the  woAmen,  (as  ms 
nataralj  aftoi  smoothing  tho  face  of  the  rock,  hegan  at  the  too 
and  wrought  downwards.  We  entered  seveml  of  these  tombs 
which  presented  nothing  worth  J  of  particular  notice.  The  great 
multitude  of  them  are  small  and  plain,  mere  oicaTations  ii  the 
lace  01  the  rock.» 

In  the  channel  of  the  brook,  which  was  dry  below  tho  KhUz- 
nch  quite  across  the  open  space,  we  now  found,  near  the  western 
CM,  water  agam  springing  up  in  several  pUces,  in  small  quan- 
tity indeed,  but  of  eicellent  quahty  ;  much  purer  indeed  than 
r.V"w°j    " t"??"-     "  ""' '»  "  ""H  "'"am  along  the  bed 
of  the  Wody,  which  here  enters  tho  fmnt  of  the  western  cMffs 
by  a  chasm  simikr  to  the  eastern  Slk;  but  broader  and  less 
regular.     We  entered  and  proceeded  for  some  distance  down  the 
ravine,  which  is  full  of  oleanders  and  other  shrubs  and  trees,  so 
that  we  could  scarcely  pass.     The  walla  within  the  mouth  are 
luu  ot  tombs,  all  small  and  without  ornament.     The  high  rock 
upon  the  left,  which  is  isolated  by  a  very  narrow  chasm  behmd 
It,  18  conjectured  by  Laborde  to  have  been  tho  aeropohs  of  the 
ancient  city ;  but  wc  received  the  impression  at  the  time,  that 
m"? ,?°  '^""^  S"™''  '°  •'""■'y  "■>"  supposition.- 
We  lohowed  the  ravine  considerably  below  this  point;  and 
endeavoured  to  And  the  lateral  chasm,  marked  on  Laborde's  plan 
M  leading  up  towards  the  right  quite  to  the  Deir.     There  are 
short  chasms  enough  in  that  direction ;   but  none  eitendmg  to 
the  ileir.whiohmdeed  seems  to  be  inaccessible  from  this  quarter  ■ 
as  we  found  by  our  own  eiperience,  and  from  the  testimony  of 
Arab  shepherds  on  the  spot. 

Further  towards  the  west  the  ravine  has  never  been  explored  • 
and  no  one  could  tell  in  what  direction  tho  waters,  when  swoHen 
fmd  their  way  through  the  cliff,.  This  only  is  certain,  that  the 
Wady  does  not,  as  Wady  Musa,  extend  down  to  the  'Arabah  ■ 
and  the  course  so  marked  upon  Laborde-s  map  has  as  Kttle 
actua  existence,  as  the  Wady  MSisa  by  which  Schubert  supposed 
himself  to  have  ascended  from  the  'Arabah  towards  Mount  Hor  ■ 
It  was  now  sunset ;  and  we  returned  to  our  tent,  fatigued, 
anl  our  eyes  for  the  present  'satisfied  with  seeing.'  We  had 
obtained,  so  far  as  we  desired,  a  general  idea  of  the  valley  and 

diffl.7]M„"r^  1  those  plain  sepulchres  dlstieguislied  artist,  who  visited  Wady  Mfi- 

«S  ™1LS^„  S,  """'"»  °?  ""'••  ••  i"  I83S,  tho  i,  ,ea„M  tie.  of 

onea  aronna  JeruMiem     except  in   their  build  nan.  or  nt  lonst  oF  mu=™  „.«,.i- 

p«lt»n  .,d  the  ^,„  .„he  ^.  the  .Srof  thl,"hl  °""  "*'"'" 

Wa  did  aot  mdeed  ascend  the  rock;  '  Eeise  H.   pp.  tU    418     The  road 

Mjand  M,„eles  „  .lent  „  to  It.-I    Ahu  KnAelbch  mentioned  fir  on. 
have  since  learned  fram  Mr.  Roberta,  the 
Vol.  Ir.-I2« 
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its  wonders ;  and  we  left  for  tlie  morrow  a  visit  to  the  Dcir  a 
closer  examination  of  the  tombs  in  the  eastern  cliffs  back  of  our 
tent,  and  a  renewal  of  the  unpressions  received  from  the  Khflzneh 
and  the  region  around  the  theatre.  Our  further  plan  was  to 
ascend  Mount  Hor,  and  then  take  the  usual  road  back  to 
Hebron. 

_  The  pencil  of  Laborde  has  spread  before  the  world  the  de- 
tails of  the  strange  remains,  which  give  interest  and  celebrity  to 
this  valley ;  hut  his  work  presents  no  correct  genera]  idea  of  the 
whole.  The  best  written  descriptions  are  still  those  of  the  earliest 
visitors ;  first  Burckhardt,  and  then  Irby  and  Mangles.  The 
account  of _  the  former  is  the  most  exact  and  simple  ;  that  of 
the  latter  is  more  full,  but  also  more  coloured  and  somewhat 
confused.  Burckhardt  was  here  but  a  part  of  a  day,  an  object 
of  jealous  suspicion  to  his  Arab  guide  ;  yet  it  struck  me  with 
astonishment,  to  remark,  upon  the  spot,  the  exactness  and  ex- 
tent of  hia  ohservations  during  that  short  interval. 

A  single  glance  had  been  sufficient  to  correct  a  false  impres- 
sion, which  I  had  received  from  previous  accounts,  viz.  that  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  was  shut  in  m  all  sides  by  perpendicular 
cliffs,  and  that  the  entrance  by  the  8ik  was  the  only  feasible  one 
from  any  quarter.  This,  as  has  been  seen,  is  not  the  case.  The 
area  of  the  city  is  bounded  only  on  the  east  and  west  by  walls 
of  rock  ;  that  on  the  east  being  the  broad  sandstone  ridge  ex- 
tending south  below  the  southern  end  of  the  mountain  of  Dib- 
diba  ;  while  that  on  the  west  is  the  simOar  ridge,  which  further 
north  runs  parallel  to  the  same  mountain,  and  is  penetrated  by 
the  Sik  of  Nemela.  The  brook  of  'Ain  Mflsa,  rising  above  Eljy, 
flowa_  down  its  vaUey  and  breaks  through  the  midst  of  the  east- 
em  ridge,  thus  forming  the  Sik ;  then,  crossing  the  open  area 
near  the  middle,  it  passes  off  in  like  manner  through  the  western 
ridge.  Towards  the  north  and  south  the  view  is  open.  Towards 
the  northeast  is  seen  the  high  southern  end  of  the  mountain  of 
Dibdiba,  resting  on  white  sandstone  at  its  base  ;  and  more  to  the 
left  the  plain  Sutflh  Beida,  through  which  we  had  approached. 
From  the  eastern  part  of  the  area  of  the  valley,  the  summit  of 
Mount  Hor  is  seen  over  the  western  line  of  cliffs,  hearing  about 
W.  by  S. 

On  each  side  of  the  brook,  the  gi'ound  rises  towards  the 
north  and  south,  as  already  described ;  at  first  gradually  by 
irregular  hiUocbs  and  eminences  strowed  with  the  scattered  re- 
mains of  former  houses  ;  and  then,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  more  rapidly.  Towards  the  north,  this  latter  ascent 
is  cut  up  by  several  Wadys,  and  leads  up  through  groups  of 
sandstone  rocks  to  the  plain  Sutuh  Beida.  Two  of  these  tor- 
rent beds,  coming  from  the  end  of  the  mountain  of  Dibdiba, 
iu  527.  528 
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unite  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  area,  having  between  them  a 
promontory  of  red  Bandstone,  in  which  are  tombs.  Pm-ther  west 
are  other  small  Wadjs.  Here,  at  the  northeast  comer,  the  road 
from  near  Dibdiha  comes  in,  by  which  our  servants  entered  ;  and 
here,  or  somewhere  in  this  quarter,  must  be  the  tomb  described 
by  Irby  and  Mangles,  as  havmg  an  inscription  in  the  unknown 
Binaitic  character;'  and  also  that  with  a  Latin  inscription,  dis- 
covered by  Laborde. 

Towards  the  south,  the  ascent  from  the  area  of  the  city  is 
steeper,  and  somewhat  greater,  perhaps  a  hundred  feet.  It  leads 
up  to  a  high  plain  of  table  land,  extending  westward  around 
the  end  of  the  western  cliff  (which  here  termmates)  to  Mount 
Hor  or  Jebel  Neby  HarHn.  This  plain  bears  the  name  of  Sutdh 
Hdrfln,  "Aaron's  Plains,"  corresponding  to  the  Suttth  Beida, 
"  White  Plains/'  on  the  north  of  Wady  Mflsa.  At  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  area  of  the  city,  a  path  passes  out,  ascending 
a  long  narrow  "Wady  lined  with  tombs,  to  this  terrace.  It  then 
leads  along  the  southern  foot  of  Mount  Hor,  and  dividing  further 
on,  one  branch  descends  to  the  'Arabah  towards  the  left  through 
Wady  Abu  Kusheibeh,'  and  so  to  'Akabah  ;  while  the  other  goes 
more  towards  the  right,  and  descends  through  Wady  er-JRabS'y 
on  the  way  to  Hebron.  At  the  foot  of  this  latter  pass,  accord- 
ing to  our  Arabs,  there  is  a  small  spring  of  good  water,  called 
et-Taiyibeb. 

In  looking  at  the  wonders  of  this  ancient  city,  one  is  at  a  lose, 
whether  most  to  admire  tho  wildness  of  the  position  and  natural 
scenery,  or  the  taste  and  skill  with  which  it  was  feshioned  mto  a 
secure  retreat,  and  adorned  with  splendid  structures,  chiefly  for 
the  dead.  The  moat  striking  feature  of  the  place  consists,  not 
in  the  feet  that  there  are  occasional  excavations  and  sculptures 
like  those  above  described ;  but  in  the  innumerable  multitude 
of  such  excavations,  along  the  whole  extent  of  perpendicular 
rocks  adjacent  to  the  main  area,  and  in  all  the  lateral  valleys 
and  chasms  ;  the  entrances  of  very  many  of  which  are  variously, 
richly,  and  often  fantastically  decorated,  with  every  imaginable 
order  and  style  of  architecture,  The  chfTs  upon  tbe  east  and 
west  present  tho  largest  and  most  continuous  surfaces  ;  and  here 
the  tombs  are  most  numerous.  But  the  spur  from  the  eastern 
cKffs  formed  by  the  Wady  below  the  Khfizneh,  as  well  as  other 
smaller  spurs  and  promontories  and  single  groups  of  rocks,  both 
in  the  north  and  south,  are  also  occupied  in  like  manner.  All 
these  sepulchres  of  course  looked  down  upon  the  city  of  the  liv- 
ing ;  but  others,  again,  are  found  m  retired  dells  and  secret 

'  See  at  the  end  of  Note  XIX,  end  of     Ijordo  writes  it  strangely  enougii  "  Paboa- 
Vol.  I.  _  cliSbe; "  althougli  the  sound  of  ji  does  not 

TliJS  nama  is  not  quite  certain.    La-    eiist  in  the  Arabic  language. 

ii.  528-530 
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cliasma,  or  Bometimes  among  the  heights  on  either  side,  to  which 
flights  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock  lead  np  in  several  places.  Thus 
the  Deir  lies  high  up  among  the  cliffs  of  the  western  ridge,  more 
than  half  an  hour  distant  from  the  area  of  the  city. 

The  most  conapicuous  of  all  the  monuments,  next  to  the 
Khfleneh  and  Deir,  are  those  along  the  eastern  cliffs  north  of 
the  theatre.  Here  towards  the  north  is  the  immense  facade  with 
three  rows  of  columns  one  above  another  j  then  the  Corinthian 
tomb  depicted  by  Laborde  ;  and  further  south,  it  would  seem, 
the  large  tomb  described  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  with  Poric  por- 
ticos and  ornaments,  and  arched  substructions  in  front.  The 
interior  of  this  last,  according  to  the  same  travellers,  consists  of 
one  large  and  lofty  chamber,  which  in  later  ages  was  converted 
into  a -Christian  church  ;  having  three  recesses  for  altars  at  the 
further  end  ;  whUe  an  inscription  in  red  paint,  near  an  angle, 
records  the  date  of  the  consecration,' 

The  rock  in  which  all  these  monuments  are  sculptured,  is 
the  soft  reddish  sandstone  of  this  whole  district ;  a  formation 
which  has  been  already  described  as  resting  upon  lower  masses 
of  porphyry,  and  which  appears  to  extend  to  a  great  distance 
both  north  and  south.  The  forms  of  the  cliffs  are  often  exceed- 
ingly irregular  and  grotesque.  The  highest,  and  indeed  the  only 
high  point,  of  all  the  sandstone  tract,  is  Mount  Hor.  The  soft- 
ness of  the  stone  affoi-ded  great  facilities  for  excavating  the  sep- 
ulchres and  sculpturing  their  ornamental  parts ;  but  the  same 
cause  has  operated  against  their  preservation,  except  where 
sheltered  from  exposure.  The  KhQzneh  itself  has  been  thus 
wonderfully  preserved,  only  by  the  overhanging  vault  of  rock 
which  shields  it. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  peculiarities 
of  this  singular  spot,  is  the  colour  of  the  rocks.  They  present 
not  a  dead  mass  of  duU  monotonous  red  ;  but  an  endless  variety 
of  bright  and  living  hues,  from  the  deepest  crimson  to  the  soft- 
est pink,  verging  also  sometimes  to  orange  and  yeUow.  These 
varying  shades  are  often  distinctly  marked  by  waving  Unes,  im- 
parting to  -the  surface  of  the  rock  a  succession  of  brilhant  and 
changing  teints,  like  the  hues  of  watered  silk,  and  adding  greatly 
to  the  imposing  effect  of  the  sculptured  monuments.  Indeed  it 
would  be  impossible  "  to  give  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  singu- 
lar effect  of  rocks,  teinted  with  the  most  extraordinary  hues, 
whose  summits  present  us  with  nature  in  her  most  savage  and 
romantic  form  ;  whilst  their  bases  are  worked  out  in  all  the 
symmetry  and  regularity  of  art,  with  colonnades,  and  pediments, 

'  B-by  iiiid  Mangles'  Travola  p.  429-481.  [132.]     To  mj    great  regret  I  was  not  . 
able  to  visit  and  examine  this  tomb. 

ii.  530.  531 
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and  ranges  of  corridors  adhering  to  their  perpendicular  surface."' 
This  play  of  colours  is  strikingly  exhibited,  along  the  paths  lead- 
ing to  the  Deir,  and  to  Mount  Hor. 

In  the  midst  of  the  variety  of  architecture,  which  here  as- 
tonishes the  spectator,  two  styles  are  ohviously  predominant,  the 
Egyptian  and  the  Roman-Greek ;  or  rather,  it  is  the  mixture 
and  union  of  these  two,  which  here  constitutes  the  prevaiUng 
style.  The  former  is  principally  seen  in  the  body  or  masses  of 
the  facades;  where  the  truncated  pyramidal  foi-ms,  and  the 
slightly  tapering  fronts  and  sides,  remind  one  continually  of  the 
majestic  portals  and  propyla  of  the  Theban  temples.  The  more 
classic  orders  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  conspicuous  in  the  col- 
umns and  other  ornaments  ;  and  prevail  also  throughout  in  some 
of  the  more  important  monuments.  But  even  here  all  ig  florid 
and  overloaded,  indicating  a  later  age  and  a  degenerate  "taste  ; 
when  a  feeling  of  the  beautiful  still  remained,  but  without  the 
simplicity  of  nature.  This  amalgamation  of  styles  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  the  prevalence,  first  of  the  Eoman  influence  and 
then  of  the  Roman  dominion,  which  penetrated  hither  both  by 
way  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and  also  fiora  Egypt.  This  took 
place,  as  we  know,  about  the  Christian  era  ;  and  to  that  period 
and  the  subsequent  centuries,  are  probably  to  be  ascribed  the 
arclutectural  skil!  and  monuments,  on  which  strangers  now  gaze 
with  surprise  and  wonder. 

An  interesting  question,  which  occupied  much  of  our  atten- 
tion on  the  spot,  was.  How  J^r  these  excavations  are  to  be  re- 
garded nierely  as  sepulchres  ?  and  whether  any  of  them  were 
probably  intended  as  abodes  for  the  living  ?  I  had  formerly  re- 
ceived the  impression,  that  very  many  of  them  were  to  be  so 
considered ;  and  indeed,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  ancient  city 
had  been  composed  of  such  dwellings  "  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks."^  But  after  attentive  observation,  we  could  perceive  no 
traces  of  any  such  design.  The  smaller  and  unomamented  ex- 
cavations, ai-e  entirely  similar  to  the  numerous  sepulchres  around 
Jerusalem  ;  and  the  one  have  no  more  the  appeamnce  of  having 
been  intended  as  dwellings  than  the  other.  Those  with  orna- 
mental facades  have  in  general  a  hke  character  within  ;  many 
of  them  have  niches  for  dead  bodies  ;  and  even  such  as  have  not 
this  decisive  mark,  exhibit  nevertheless  no  trace  of  having  been 
constructed  for  habitations.  At  a  later  period,  indeed,  they  may 
not  improbably  have  been  thus  used ;  just  as  the  tombs  at 
Thebes  and  those  in  the  village  of  Siloam,  are  now  converted 
into  dwelUngs.^ 

^  Irbj  Hna  Mangles  p.  423.  [139  sq.]  paratively  very  Bmall     The  eavems  in  the 

~t'"  -    '  ^^'  country   towards   Damascus,   which   were 

The  mtcriorofalltJicsetoiabsiscom-     never  tombs,   hut    always   dwf^llijigs,  aro 
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The  elegance  of  their  exterior  decoration,  afforda  no  ground 
for  supposing  the  most  of  these  monuments  to  hare  been  other 
than  tombs.  The  abodes  of  the  dead  were  regarded  in  Egypt, 
and  also  in  Palestine,  with  profound  veneration ;  and  were  con- 
structed with  even  greater  pomp  and  splendour  than  the  habita- 
tions of  the  hving.  "Witness  the  tomh  of  Helena  at  Jerusalem, 
and  the  still  more  magnificent  ones  at  Thebes ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  mighty  pyramids,  erected  apparently  each  as  the  sepul- 
chre of  a  single  monarch," — Nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  the 
supposition,  that  these  excavations  were  intended  in  part  as 
dwellings  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  place.  The  widely  spread 
ruins  which  are  visible,  attest,  as  we  have  seen,  that  a  large  and 
extensive  city  of  houses  built  of  stone  once  occupied  this  spot ; 
and.tbe  sepulchres  round  about  are  comparatively  less  numerous, 
than  those  which  in  like  manner  skirt  the  sites  of  ancient  Thebes 
and  Memphis.  The  city  which  stood  here,  was  of  itself  built 
"  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  ; "  without  the  necessity  of  our  look- 
ing for  single  dwellings  in  such  a  situation. 

Yet  not  all  these  structures,  I  think,  were  sepulchral ;  some 
of  the  larger  and  more  splendid  were  more  probably  temples  of 
the  gods.  The  facility  and  beauty  with  which  the  ornamented 
fa9adeE  of  monuments  could  be  sculptured  in  the  rock,  might 
easily  suggest  the  idea  of  constmcting  fenea  for  the  gods  in  like 
manner ;  and  such  excavated  temples  were  not  unknown  in 
Egypt,'  Hence  the  site  of  the  heautifiil  Khuzneh  was  selected, 
directly  opposite  to  the  grand  entrance  from  the  east ;  the  char- 
acter of  its  front  is  decidedly  that  of  a  temple.  To  the  same 
class  probably  belong  some  of  the  larger  and  more  conspicuous 
excavations  in  the  eastern  cliffs  ;  especially  the  one  described  by 
Irby  and  Mangles,  as  having  arched  substructions  built  up  in 
front,  and  afterwards  used  as  a  Christian  church.  The  Deir  too, 
as  we  shall  see,  has  similar  features,  and  appears  also  to  have 
been  transformed  into  a  church.  Nothing  would  be  more  natu- 
ral, under  the  circumstances,  than  to  convert  heathen  temples  of 
this  kind  into  Christian  sanctuaries  ;  but  had  they  been  origi- 
nally sepulchres,  such  a  transition  would  have  been  less  natural 
and  probable. 

Such  were  the  impressions  with  which  we  spent  the  evening 
beneath  our  tent  in  Wady  Musa.  Around  us  were  the  desola- 
tions of  ages ;   the  dwelling  and  edifices  of  the  ancient  city 

very  capacious,  affbrding  shelter  to  both  ippovTl(ouai,  lepl  Sf  t£j  ra^ti!  uirep^oX^p 
"     '  '    '  ■'  .  ..    ■    n   .1  .       ■.  .  n . .       ^^^   <iiro\((Toiii7i  (f  iJuwip/at.     Comp.  6e- 

senius  Comm.  zu  Jeaa.  14, 18—20.  22, 18. 
'  E.  g.  the  t«raplea  of  Alra  Simbel ;  WU- 

kirson'3Mod.Egypt,n.p.8378q.    Burck- 

hardt'a  Nuljiii,  p.  88.   Irbj  and  Maugles,  pp. 

29,  87  sq.  [10,  12  sq.] 
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ommHed  and  sfiowed  in  the  dust ;  tic  raausolea  of  the  dead  in 
all  then-  pnBtine  beauty  and  freshness,  but  long  since  rifled  and 
the  ashes  of  their  tenants  scattered  to  the  winds.  WeU  niisht 
there  be  the  stillness  of  death  ;  for  it  was  the  grave  itself,  a Titv 
ot  the  dead,  by  which  we  were  surrounded. 

Yet  this  impressive  silence  was  not  uninterrupted.  Our  Arabs 
had  slaughtered  the  sheep  we  had  bought,  and  made  themselves 
a  feast.  Ihey  were  in  high  glee;  and  the  voice  of  smeing, 
Btoty-telhng,  and  mirth,  sounded  strangely  amid  these  sepul- 
chres. Our  Haweitat  companions  had  given  us  to-day  another 
specimen  of  their  thievish  propensities.  As  we  entered  the  Silr 
they  contrived  to  throw  into  confusion  the  flock  of  sheep  which 
was  there  feeding,  watched  by  an  Arab  boy;  and  separating  a 
lamb,  drove  it  into  the  Sik  along  with  the  one  which  the  Jehailn 
were  leading.  We  were  in  advance  at  the  time  ;  and  as  the 
worthies  came  up,  they  prstended  that  the  lamb  had  strayed 
away  and  was  foUowmg  us  of  its  own  accord.  It  was  not  till 
wo  appeajed  very  decidedly  to  Sheilth  HussSn,  that  he  sent  one 
ot  his  men  to  take  the  animal  back. 

Friday,  June  1st.  On  entering  the  high  table  land  of  the 
mountaina  yestenlay,  we  heard  that  many  of  the  Ma'az  an 
Arab  tnbe  from  the  sandy  region  of  the  Hismoh,'  east  of  'Aka- 
bah,  having  been  dnven  out  of  their  own  country  by  the  drought 
had  spread  themselves  here  among  these  mountains,  where  the 
rains  had  been  mora  abundant.  Our  Arabs  of  the  Jehain  felt 
some  alarm  on  learning  the  presence  of  these  strangers  ;  for 
although  they  stood  towards  them  in  no  relations  either  of  affi- 
anco  or  hostility,  yet  the  character  of  all  these  kwless  hordes  of 
the  desert  nj  sncb,  that  when  away  from  home,  where  no  respon- 
sibility would  fall  on  their  own  tribe,  they  would  not  hesitate  to 
rob  a  passing  traveller  or  caravan.  A  large  encampment  of 
thom.  It  was  said,  lay  near  the  way  out  from  Wady  Milsa  bv 
Mount  Hot  to  the  'Arabah.  ' 

On  awaking  this  morning,  our  flret  information  was,  tliat  the 
Bhoikh  of  the  Bedin,  a  clan  of  the  Haweitat  who  pmfure  m 
and  around  Wady  Musa,  had  arrived  in  the  night  with  several 
armed  men,  m  order  to  claim  from  us  a  Ghafr,  that  is  a  tai 
tribute,  present,  or  whatever.eke  it  may  be  called,  for  the  piivi- 
iege  of  visitmg  the  place.  On  lookmg  out,  we  saw  him  sleeping 
by  his  dromedary  near  the  tent.  Supposing  the  matter  wiuM 
bo  arranged  without  difliculty,  we  left  the  Sheikh  to  finish  his 
nap ;  while  we  wont  out  before  breakfast  to  improve  onr  time 
and  visit  the  Den,  the  only  remaking  distant  point  which  we 
now  wished  to  examine. 

We  took  as  a  guide  a  shepherd  of  the  valley,  who  1 
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to  "be  present ;  and  passing  again  along  tlie  "brook  through  the 
open  arfia  to  the  western  ciifEs,  we  turned  north  along  their  front 
for  some  minutes,  and  then  entered  a  narrow  rent  coming  down 
from  the  W.  N.  W.  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  area.  This 
passage  resembles  the  Sik  in  narrowness,  and  in  the  perpendicular 
walla  of  rock  on  the  sides  ;  but  instead  of  being  nearly  level,  it 
runs  up  very  rapidly  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  The  ravine 
is  exceedingly  megular  and  rugged ;  and  in  its  natural  state 
must  have  been  utterly  impassable  in  many  places.  At  such 
points  a  path  five  or  six  feet  in  breadth,  with  steps,  has  been 
hewn  in  and  along  the  walls  of  rock  ;  this  continued  for  a  great 
part  of  the  way,  and  still  remains  in  tolerable  preservation. 
After  many  windings  and  intricacies,  which  no  stranger  would 
readily  find  out  without  a  guide,  we  reached  the  Deir,  situated 
high  up  among  the  topmost  crags  of  the  mountain,  a  good  half 
hour's  walk  from  the  mouth  of  the  ravine. 

The  Deir  is  hewn  out  in  the  perpendicular  face  of  a  chff,  one 
of  the  groups  which  here  jut  up  out  of  the  high  table  land.  It 
faces  W.  S.  "W.  and  Mount  Hor  towers  in  lono  majesty  over- 
against  it,  bearing  S.  W.^S.'  This  monument  is  of  larger 
dimensions  than  the  KhQzneh ;  its  fagades  covering  a  much 
broader  surfece,  though  it  is  probably  not  higher.  The  upper 
part  exhibits  a  broken  pediment,  and  has  three  compartments  ; 
in  each  of  which  is  a  niche  apparently  intended  for  a  statue. 
The  architecture  is  florid  and  not  in  good  taste ;  and  the  whole 
is  overloaded  with  ornament.  Yet  the  general  eifect,  though 
less  striking  and  beautiful  than  that  of  the  Khuzneb,  ia  rich  and 
highly  imposing  in  this  wild  solitude.  Before  it  is  a  large  sijuare 
area  levelled  off  and  obviously  artificial ;  since  it  is  in  part  built 
up  with  walls  like  a  terrace.  In  the  adjacent  cliffs,  in  various 
parts,  flights  of  steps  are  hewn,  leading  to  the  top ;  and  a  few 
plain  tombs  are  seen  round  about.  The  high  rock  overagainst 
■this  monument,  is  described  by  Lahorde  as  having  on  its  top  a 
level  platfonn,  with  a  line  of  columns,  reached  in  like  manner 
by  an  artificial  ascent,  and  commanding  a  wide  prospect.  "We 
did  not  visit  it. 

As  in  the  KhOzneh,  so  in  the  Deir,  the  interior  by  no  means 
corresponds  to  the  splendour  of  the  exterior.  There  is  here  but 
one  excavated  chamber,  a  large  square  room  perfectly  plain,  with 
walls  smooth  and  unbroken  ;  except  on  the  inner  part,  where  is 
a  broad  arched  niche  a  httle  above  the  floor,  with  two  or  three 
steps  leading  to  it  on  each  side  ;  resembling  very  much  the 
niche  or  alcove  for  the  altar  in  a  G-reek  church.  The  arch  of 
this  alcove  was  apparently  once  ornamented  by  a  border  of 
some  sort,  fastened  into  a  groove  cut  around  it,  and  supporting 

'  Moout  Ilor,  lioivever,  ia  viaMo  only  from  the  top  of  tbe  Deir. 
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perhaps  a  curtain.     Orer  the  niche,  the  traces  of  a  m™s  ape 
still  discernible.' 

The  whole  eitetior  aspect  of  the  Deip  is  decidedly  that  of  a 
heathen  temple.  With  this  view  also  accord  the  broad  espla- 
nade m  front,  and  the  road  leading  up  to  the  place,  hem  out  of 
the  rock  wrth  rmmenjo  labour.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difScult  to 
account  for  such  a  road  to  a  mere  private  tomb ;  and  this  of 
Itself  seems  to  mark  it  as  a  puhUc  structure.  In  a  later  age  it 
became  apparently  a  Christian  church,  and  the  niche  may  per- 
haps have  been  then  tirst  excavated. 

We  now  returned  to  our  tent  and  breakfasted.  After  the 
general  survey  which  we  had  thus  taken,  I  wished  to  go  once 
more  to  the  Khdzneh,  and  then  return  by  the  upper  range  of 
tombs  along  the  eastern  cliff  above  our  tent.  We  fixed  upon  9 
o'clock  as  the  hour  for  setting  off.  Meantmie  Sheikh  Huss&i 
came  m,  and  said  the  Sheikh  of  Wady  Mrlsa  was  there,  desiring 
from  us  a  GhOfr.  We  told  him  thiuugh  HuBsSn,  that  we  wer? 
tovelliug  with  the  FirmSn  of  Muhammed  'Aly,  who  had  abol- 
ished oU  such  exactions  throughout  his  dominions :  and  we 
therotore  felt  under  no  obligation  to  comply  with  this  demand 
Our  reply  was  perhaps  more  decided  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been,  m  consequence  of  the  report  of  our  servants,  that 
during  our  absence  the  Sheikh  and  his  attendants  had  conduct- 
ed themselves  arrogantly,  ordering  coffee  and  demanding  of 
them  a  brcatfast.  To  this  last,  the  servants  had  without  much 
""'""■ — ■  demurred. 


Leaving  my  companion  and  Sheikh  Hnssin  to  arrange  the 
matter,  aud  taking  with  me  two  of  our  Arabs,  I  now  repaired  to 
the  amphitheatre  and  the  KhUzneh,  observnig  everything  lei 
surely  by  the  way,  and  lookhig  particularly  for  the  tomb  with  the 
Greek  mscnption,  though  without  finding  it  While  examining 
the  Khuzneh,  I  heard  several  guns  fired  at  our  tent :  but  as  this 
ni  not  unusual  among  the  Arabs,  it  did  not  further  excite  my  at- 
tention. I  had  taken  my  Ust  admiring  look  of  this  beautiful 
structure  from  a  point  opposite,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Slk  • 
and  was  just  about  to  return,  when  I  saw  seven  ragged  wild- 
looking  Arabs  with  guns  coming  up  the  valley.  Thj;  entered 
the  KhOzneh,  to  look  at  it,  as  I  supposed  ;  but  soon  eamo  out  ■ 
aud  seerng  me  with  my  two  attendants  at  some  distance,  ad- 
vanced towards  us  in  a  quiet  manner,  until  within  a  few  steps 
when  they  broke  out  mto  the  most  violent  gestures  and  excla- 
mations, ordenng  us  to  return  forthwith  to  the  tent.  As  I  knew 
not  what  it  all  meant,  and  could  not  ask  them,  I  kept  along 
down  the  valley,  stih  searching  for  the  Greek  tomb  and  followed 
by  the  seven  ragamuifins. 
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At  tKe  amphitheatre  I  met  Mr  Smith,  who  infonaed  me, 
that  the  two  Sheikhs  had  hrohen  on  the  point  of  the  trihute. 
After  ray  deparfcnre  the  Sheikh  of  the  Bedun  had  through  Hus- 
B^n  repeated  his  demand  for  the  Uhflfr  ;  in  which  he  was  now 
backed  hy  the  advice  and  solicitation  of  our  own  Arabs.  He  as- 
serted that  he  had  authority  from  the  Pasha  to  collect  such  a 
toll,  in  return  for  his  being  held  responsible  to  the  government 
for  the  safety  of  travellers  ;  and  further,  that  all  former  travel- 
lers had  paid  his  demand,  and  he  hoped  we  would  do  so  as  well 
as  they.  To  these  barefaced  falsehoods  the  reply  was,  that  if 
he  had  authority  from  the  Pasha,  let  him  produce  it,  and  he 
should  have  all  that  it  allowed ;  that  if  he  had  formerly  shown 
fovonra  to  travellers  and  they  had  paid  him  for  it,  let  him  also 
first  show  us  some  kindness  and  civility,  and  he  would  not  find 
ufl  slow  to  make  him  a  present  in  return.  All  this  intercourse 
was  had  in  like  manner  through  Sheikh  HnssSn. 

On  receiving  this  last  answer,  the  old  man  rose  in  a  great 
passion,  saying  that  if  we  had  orders  fi-om  Muhammed  'Aiy  he 
would  obey  them  ;  but  that  onr  Arabs  had  no  right  to  take  us 
away,  and  they  should  go.  He  accordingly  ordered  them  to  de- 
part ;  and  talked  of  sending  for  other  camels  to  Eljy.  A  great 
quarrel  and  tumult  now  arose  between  our  Arabs  and  the  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  armed  men  of  the  other  party ;  swords  were 
drawn  and  guns  fiied ;  and  one  would  have  thought  that  blood 
would  have  been  immediately  shed.  My  friend  left  them  in  the 
midst  of  the  tumult,  and  went  first  to  the  tombs  in  the  eastern 
precipice  and  thence  to  the  theatre,  where  I  now  mot  him.  The 
adverse  Sheikh,  it  appeared,  had  also  declared,  that  if  we  would 
not  pay,  we  shoidd  see  nothing  of  Wady  Mtisa  ;  and  had  sent 
his  men  to  find  us  and  conduct  us  back. 

We  now  together  lookeii  at  various  tombs  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  theatre  ;  our  new  "  protectors"  endeavouring  to  prevent  us, 
and  once  even  taking  hold  of  our  anns.  We  civilly  shook  them 
off,  taking  care  not  to  strike  nor  to  give  any  occasion  for  personal 
violence  ;  which  they  too  seemed  quite  as  equally  anxious  to 
avoid.  My  companion  endeavoured  to  proceed  higher  up  the 
valley,  but  was  stopped  by  force.  He  now  held  a  loi^  talk  with 
them,  while  I  sat  by  ;  using  both  argument  and  expostulation, 
and  depicting  the  danger  of  thus  exposing  tliemselvea  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Pasha.  They  of  course  could  make  no  reply  ; 
but  his  words  also  made  no  impression  ;  and  he  might  as  well 
have  spoken  to  the  wind.  We  thought  it  better  to  return  to  the 
tent  and  there  await  the  result. 

Here  the  Sheikh  of  Wady  Mlisa  now  presented  himself  m 
due  form ;  and  to  my  no  httle  astonishment,  turned  out  to  be 
the  identical  old  Mukeibil  Abu  Zeitfln,  "  the  Father  of  Ohves," 
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who  had  caused  all  the  fiouHe  to  Messrs  Bantes,  Leeh  and 
Irbyand  Mangles  in  1818;  pushing  his  obBtinacTat  thit  time 
BO  tar,  as  ainiost  to  Hndle  a  war  among  the  Arab  tribes,  in  order 
to  prevent  tjie  approach  of  the  party  to  Wady  MUsa."  I  had 
supposed  him  long  dead;  as  no  traveHcr  since  that  time  has 
spoke.,  o(  him  or  appears  to  have  seen  him.  But  he  now 
S!?  I  t  !"  ?'  "  "^  """  "listinacy  and  tenacity  of  purpose, 
wtah  had  marked  his  former  character;  and  we  kuewhence- 
torth  whom  we  had  to  deal  with  He  was  at  present  an  old  man 
01  nearly  eighty  years  ;  and  had  put  on  a  new  Arab  cloak,  and 
a  new  glanng  yellow  Kefiyeh,  bound  around  his  head  with  an 
nnusual  quantity  of  new  wooHen  yarn-in  short  his  gala-dress 
—to  do  us  honour.  His  demeanour  was  calm ;  and  he  now 
went  over  his  arguments  to  us  in  a  mild  tone,  and  we  ours  to 
him  m  return. 

a  ^'',  !»"™™M  one  and  another  who  (he  said)  had  paid  him 
the  Shufr,  or,  as  he  caHed  it,  made  him  a  present;  and  he 
presumed  we  were  more  noble  and  generous  than  any  who  had 
gone  before  and  would  give  liberaHy.  When  told  that  as  bear- 
mgthe  Pashas  FirmSn,  we  were  free  from  all  such  exactions, 
and  that  moreover  he  was  held  responsible  for  our  safety  while 
withm  hi!  limits;  his  reply  was,  that  he  knew  all  this,  and  on 
account  of  this  very  responsibility  he  claimed  a  present ;  if  the 
govornmonl  would  relieve  him  from  this  obligafioi,  he  would  ask 

through  the  prOTinces  of  Oaza  and  Hebron,  where  the  SheikS 
01  the  vdlages,  of  their  own  accord,  had  always  given  us  a  guard 
areund  our  tent,  and  had  never  thought  of  claiming  or  of  hint- 
ing a  wish  for  pay  ;  and  that  his  best  way  wonld  iSve  been  in 
hke  manner  to  have  done  us  some  favour,  before  he  chmned  any 
STj  ^"'^'T  "'"'''  ""y  tapfemon  upon  the  stubborn 

V  if.  7'  T  ""5  "'■  ""'  S""""'  "">  *'■■  "'1  time-worn 
Ji  age  and  gray  beard,  not  violent  m  gesture  and  manner,  but 

a  bl'oodhomd  '<'°»"»»"  °f  Ms  supposed  hold  upon  is  as 

t„  m  'f «"!"  d™™'!  ™s  for  one  thousand  piastres,  equal 
to  hity  Spamsh  dollars,  iiom  ourselves ;  and  for  live  hundred 
piastres  m  addition  frem  our  Arabs.  On  this  last  he  seemed  to 
layless  stress  as  they  were  neighbours  and  might  come  a^am; 
Ks  ™  '»™.l?o  evidently  regarded  us  as  a  windfah  already  in 
to  power,  which  he  was  bent  upon  turning  to  the  utmost  ad- 

,  He  had  made  the  same  demand  of  Bertou  when  here  a  few 

.^\^'^^  ^°^  Mangles'  Travols  pp.  S( 
100.  [117-122.]  I..,!,  „,d„  ff„  ; 
2(itti.— Mr.  Kitineir  in  A.  D.  1839,  wr 
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■weeks  before.  Lord  Prudhoe,  about  the  Bame  time,  lie  liad  not 
caught ;  as  he  came  from  the  west,  remained  only  for  a  night, 
and  was  off  again  hefore  the  old  man  had  time  to  pay  his  respects. 
Such  indeed  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  all.those  trarel- 
lera,  who  of  late  years  have  taken  this  place  in  their  way  from 
'Akahah  to  Hebron  ;  their  visits  have  been  short ;  and  entering 
by  way  of  Mount  Hor,  they  have  been  able  to  leave  again  before 
information  of  their  arrival  could  rea^h  the  Sheikh.  This  ad- 
vantage we  had  lost  by  ascending  the  mountains  further  north, 
where  our  visit  became  known  at  once  to  the  Arabs  around 
Dibdiba. — Bertou,  as  he  himself  told  us,  had  got  off  by  giving 
the  Sheikh  aU  the  money  he  had  with  him,  less  than  one  hun- 
dred piastres,  with  a  quantity  of  powder,  soap,  tobacco,  and  the 
Hke. 

The  old  man  appears  not  to  have  been  satisfied  with  this 
result ;  and  had  now,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  our  arrival, 
come  down  upon  us  by  night  with  some  twenty  armed  men,  who 
already  had  increased  to  thirty  ;  determined  to  have  the  matter 
this  time  in  his  own  hands,  and  not  to  let  the  opportunity  slip 
away  so  easily.  Against  this  array,  we  could  number  in  aU  only 
thirteen  men,  including  our  Haweit^t,  on  whom  we  could  place 
no  dependence  whatever.  Our  Jehtlin  too,  although  their  inter- 
est was  the  same  as  ours,  proved  to  be  men  of  no  nerve  ;  Sheikh 
Hussfin,  an  easy  good-natured  man,  had  neither  decision  nor 
energy.  We  were  thus  reaUy  and  truly  in  the  power  of  Abu 
ZeitUn ;  and  his  men,  the  worst  loolring  set  of  miscreants  we 
had  yet  seen,  seemed  not  unwilling  to  exercise  this  power,  and 
waited  apparently  only  for  a  signal  to  plunder  us  outright.  But 
the  old  Sheikh  was  more  politic,  and  obviously  kept  them  in 
check. 

After  long  and  loud  talking,  the  upshot  of  the  whole  mattar 
on  the  part  of  Abu  Zeitun  was,  that  unless  we  paid  his  demand 
we  should  see  nothing  more,  and  should  return  the  way  we  came. 
There  was  also  again  some  talk  of  camels  coming  from  Eljy  to 
take  us  back ;  but  this  seemed  not  to  be  much  insisted  on,  and 
was  rather  a  feint.'     We  now  told  the  old  man  plainly,  that  in 

'  This  stoiy  of  otliOT  camels  rested  on  a  rights.  Yet  these  claims  are  relaxed  in 
strict  intflrpretation  of  Bedawb  common  practice,  especially  among  leagued  ttibes ; 
'  law,  whicli  Bccnres  to  every  tribe  the  right  so  that  the  Tawarah  cross  the  territories 
and  profit  of  carrying  all  travellera  and  of  the  Haiwit  and  TiyShah  withont  ques- 
freight  within  its  own  tarritorias.  Strict-  tion,  to  take  travellers  to  Gaza  and  Ho- 
ly speaking,  perhaps  neither  the  Johalin  hron.  So  too  both  the  Alawin  and  JehS- 
nor  'Alawin  hiivfl  a.  rights  according  to  this  lin  cany  travellers  to  Wady  Mflsa ;  but 
law,  to  bring  travellers  to  Wady  Mfisa,  they  ondeavonr  to  avoid  the  notice  of  the 
any  more  tban  to  the  convent  at  Sinai ;  neighbonring  Arabs,  and  make  their  visits 
and  the  Tawarah  cannot  do  it,  because  as  short  as  possible  ;  ieeling  that  they  are 
they  would  liave  to  pass  throngh  the  conn-  doing  that  for  which  they  may  perhaps 
tiy  of  the  'Alawin,  and  thus  invade  their  be  called  lo  account 
ii.  642.  543 
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the  shape  of  Ghofr  we  should  give  nothing.  If  he  was  in  rebel- 
hoa  against  the  government,  wo  only  wanted  to  know  it  that 
we  might  make  our  report  accordingly;  at  any  rate  we  should 
make  a  report  of  his  conduct  to  the  English  and  American 
consuls  in  Cairo,  who  would  lay  the  affeir  before  the  Pasha,  and 
take  measures  that  future  travellers  should  not  bo  thus  exposed 
to  exactions.  After  aU,  we  were  now  in  his  power,  and  if  he 
chose  to  rob  or  kill  ua  outright,  we  were  ready  ;  but  he  must 
abide  tho  consequences.  Here  the  matter  rested  for  some  time 
It  was  already  past  10  o'clock,  and  we  began  to  be  impatient 
,  at  this  delay  Eather  than  give  up  the  ascent  of  Mount  Hor 
(although  we  had  now  seen  it  fully  from  below,)  we  thought  it 
best  to  tender  to  the  old  man  through  Sheikh  HussSn,  at  first 
what  tho  chief  Sheikh  of  the  Jehalin  had  told  us  would  be 
enough,  viz  forty  piastres.  It  was  returned ;  and  also  afterwards 
eighty,  which  we  offered.  I  would  have  gone  up  to  one  hundred 
piastres ;  but  the  tenacious  Sheikh  was  now  so  certain  of  his 
prey,  that  he  would  hear  of  nothing  short  of  the  full  thousand 
We  therefore  concluded,  that  it  would  be  better  on  the  whole  as 
we  could  not  carry  the  matter  through  hy  force,  to  take  him'  at 
his  word,  and  return  the  way  we  came.  The  foUowers  of  Abu 
Zeitun  had  gradually  increased  to  nearly  forty  armed  men  m- 
eludmg  some  of  the  'Ammarin,  and  a  brother  of  Sheikh  Husein 
the  Alawy.  Keeping  our  own  counsel,  we  ordered  the  camels 
to  be  loaded,  which  was  done  without  hindrance  from  any  one  ■ 
and  we  mounted.  ' 

Not  wishing  however  to  give  up  the  point  except  from  actual 
compulsion,  we  now  attempted  to  set  off  on  the  way  to  Mount 
Hor,  Sheikh  HuasSn  leading  the  forward  camel ;  ,but  the  hostile 
party  at  a  signal  from  Abu  Zeitlln  instantly  closed  around,  and 
swords  were  drawn  and  brandished  ;  which  however,  among  these 
Arabs,_  aa  we  had  now  learned,  means  nothing  more  than  to  make 
a  flourish.  The  heads  of  our  camels  were  seized  and  turned  m 
the  opposite  direction,  with  orders  to  go  by  the  way  we  came. 
Not  a  step,  my  companion  replied,  except  by  force  ;  and  dis- 
mounting he  stood  up  before  them  and  told  them :  We  now 
kaew  them  to  be  robbers,  and  were  ready  for  them  ;  let  them  rob 
and  kill  us  if  they  chose,  but  not  a  para  moro  of  money  should 
they  get,  than  we  had  offered  them.  They  replied,  that  not  for 
a  para  loss  than  a  thousand  piastres  should  we  go  to  Mount  Hor. 
Our  resolute  Komeh  next  seized  the  halter  of  the  head  camel  and 
tried  to  go  on  as  before  ;  but  with  no  better  success.  He  then 
m  great  wrath,  throw  down  his  gun  and  pistol  and  pipe  on  the 
ground  before  them,  (the  pipe  was  shivered  in  pieces,)  declaring 
them  to  be  thieves  and  robbers,  and  calling  on  them  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  arms  and  all  that  he  had.— All  this  however  was 
V0L.n.-13*  iL  543^45 
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of  no  avail ;  and  we  accordingly,  atout  11  o'clock,  turned  the 
heads  of  our  camels  the  other  way,  and  proceeded  on  the  path 
■which  issues  from  the  northeast  corner  of  the  area,  leading  close 
along  under  tlie  tombs  in  the  eastern  cliffs. 

Our  departure  in  this  manner  seemed,  after  all,  to  he  wholly 
unexpected  to  the  adverse  party.  The  old  Sheikh  had  reckoned 
upon  us  so  surely,  that  this  movement  took  him  by  surprise  and 
threatened  to  thwart  his  plans.  He  detained  our  Arabs  long  in 
consultation ;  and  when  Sheikh  HussJin  at  length  came  up,  he 
brought  an  offer  that  we  might  return  and  stay  as  long  as  we 
pleased  on  paying  five  hundred  piastres.  To  this  of  course  we 
paid  no  regard  ;  being  determined  not  to  renew  the  negotiation. 
At  this  time  our  five  Haweitdt,  whom  we  were  desirous  to  retain 
at  least  for  the  present,  thinking  it  a  favourable  moment  to 
profit  by  our  necessities,  demanded  their  wages,  and  refused  to 
accompany  us  any  further,  except  at  an  extravagant  price.  "We 
paid  them  off,  and  let  them  go.  There  now  remained  with  us  only 
our  four  JehMin,  in  these  mountains  teeming  with  such  ruffians. 
But  we  put  our  trust  in  G-od,  and  went  forward  ;  not  knowing 
but  that  at  any  moment  we  might  be  overtaken  and  plundered. 

After  we  had  proceeded  for  nearly  an  hour,  a  man  from  Abu 
Zeitfin  overtook  us,  inviting  us  to  return ;  the  Sheikh  did  not 
wish  us  to  depart  thus  ;  our  good  will  was  worth  more  to  him 
than  money  ;  and  we  might  come  back  and  finish  our  observa- 
tions without  paying  any  thing.  We  sent  word  to  the  effect, 
that  we  had  seen  all  we  desired  in  the  valley  ;  that  he  had  driven 
MS  away,  and  we  should  not  return  ;  but  should  make  our  report 
to  Cairo.  After  another  hour  came  a  second  messenger,  begging 
us  at  least  to  wait  until  the  Sheikh  himself  could  come  up  and 
"get  our  good  will ;"  which  means,  being  interpreted,  to  part 
with  words  of  peace,  but  get  a  bakhshish  if  possible.  We  were 
now  on  the  plain  of  Sutuh  Beida,  nearly  opposite  Dibdiha  ;  and 
turning  aside  under  the  shade  of  the  western  precipice,  we 
waited  accordingly. 

The  old  man  came  at  length  on  his  dromedary,  and  most  of 
bis  company  with  him.  Dismounting,  he  seated  himself  near 
us,  repeated  coldly  the  assurance,  that  our  good  will  was  dearer 
to  him  than  money ;  said  we  might  return  if  we  chose,  and 
whatever  we  might  please  to  give  him  would  be  acceptable  ;  or, 
if  we  chose  to  go  on,  we  might  go  in  peace.  We  told  him,  he 
was  now  too  late,  and  we  should  go  on ;  and  left  him  coldly, 
without  his  present. — I  proposed  indeed  to  my  companion,  that 
we  should  so  far  put  his  good  wdl  to  the  test,  as  to  let  him  give 
us  a  guide  to  conduct  us  to  Mount  Hor  by  some  other  route,  not 
leading  through  Wady  Mllea.  But  to  this  my  friend  was 
averse ;  thinking  it  better  when  once  out  of  the  old  man's 
ii.  545,  546 
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clutches,  not  to  place  ourselves  again  in  his  power.  We  there- 
fore reluctantly  gave  up  Mount  Hor,  and  proceeded  on  our  way 
after  having  been  thus  delayed  for  about  an  hour,  ' 

The  head  Sheikh  of  the  JehMn  afterwards  assured  us,  that 
Bueh  an  exaction  had  never  been  attempted  nor  such  a  claim  set 
up  by  Abu  Zeitlin,  before  the  present  year ;  but  this  has  pro- 
bably been  owing,  as  already  su^csted,  to  the  shortness  of  the 
visits  made  by  travellers,  whose  arrival  did  not  become  Imown 
to  the  Sheikh.  The  peasants,  it  was  said,  bad  sometimes  come 
around,  and  asked  for  bakhshish  ;  and  a  few  piastres  had  occa- 
Bionally  been  given  them.  At  any  rate,  wo  were  probably  the 
first,  on  whom  the  old  miscreant  had  once  laid  his  grasp,  who 
ever  escaped  from  "it  without  yielding  to  his  demand ;  and  we 
received  many  comphmenta  from  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Jehalln  and 
others  at  Hebron  for  the  boldness  and  address,  with  which  we 
had  extricated  ourselves  from  his  power.  We  owed  our  escape 
no  doubt,  to  the  awe  in  which  he  stood  of  the  strong  arm  of 
Muhammed  'Aly ;  a  circumstance  of  which  we  did  not  discover 
the  fuU  extent  until  after  we  had  left  him.  HussSn  remained  be- 
hind ;  and  him  he  charged,  that  the  JehaJin  should  bring  no  mora 
Christians  to  Wady  Milsa,  without  an  express  paper  with  the 
seal  of  the  government ;  such  a  paper  he  would  obey.  This 
means,  of  course,  nothing  more  than  a  Tezkirah  from  the  gov- 
ernor of  Gaza,  under  whose  jurisdiction  this  region  belongs  ;  or 
probably  one  from  Jerusalem  or  Hebron  would  answer  just  as 
wen.  '' 

We  had  committed  the  oversight  of  leaving  our  Firmdn 
among  our  other  papera  at  Hebron  j  not  dreammg  that  it  could 
be  necessary  to  us  m  these  mountains.  But  I  am  since  persua- 
ded, that  had  we  bad  the  Tirmfin  to  flourish  m  the  old  man's 
face,  and  more  especially  the  Tezkirah  of  Sheikh  Sa'id,  which 
had  been  offered  to  us  in  Gaza,'  we  should  have  carried  our 
point  without  much  difficulty.  As  it  was,  this  could  be  done 
only  by  submitting  to  his  demand,  or  by  force.  To  the  former 
we  were  not  disposed,  either  for  our  own  sakes  or  for  the  sake  of 
those  travellers  who  should  come  after  us ;  and  the  latter  was 
aU  on  the  adverse  side.  We  suppose  it  was  the  same  awe  of 
Muhammed  'Aly,  which  alone  prevented  them  from  plundering 
us  outright ;  helping  themselves  to  that  which  we  refused  thorn." 

»?J°Pi.^^'  "i"^  ,  dredpia^tresinsteadofooethousand.  Kin- 

,-S^^,,.     7.     ^P."'^"M^'"'"^"  "-  ''eai''flCairo,Petra,elcp.  137.— In  1840,  a 

I»rtoftiii8vpl,olBa£fairtotlieAmB.ioaneou-  kige  party  of  sistcen  individnala,  Englii, 

eul  at  Cairo,  whom  we  mot  at  Ale«.Ddria  i  Americans,  and  Germans,  maWng  up  See^ 

bnt  nothing  appears  to  have  bean  done  in  the  avan  of  some  fifty  cam«H  virited  wX  M6. 

matter.  Mr  Roberta,  the  English  artist,  and  si  together  ;  and  pwd  to  the  Arabs  of  tha 

Lis  party,  fl^ho  v™nt  to  Wady  Mflsa  !n  1 839,  place,  (as  I  am  informed  by  one  of  the  pa^. 

were  met  by  the  Sheith  before  they  reached  ty,)  not  less  than  seventy-five  piastres  for 

the  spot;  but  got  off  wiHi  paying  three  hun-  each,  or  twelve  hundred  piastres  in  aU 
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Thus  ended  our  visit  to  Wady  Mfisa,  after  we  had  seen  and 
accompliehed  all  which  lay  within  our  original  plan,  except  as- 
cending Mount  Hor.  Although  we  might  have  gladly  spent 
several  days  in  searching  out  and  studymg  the  wonders  of  the 
place,  yet  oui  plans  and  the  advance  of  the  season  eaUcd  us  else- 
where ;  and  there  was  nothing  for  which  I  could  have  wished 
to  return  to  the  valley  itself,  except  to  look  a,t  the  few  inscrip- 
tions and  seek  for  others.  I  had  indeed  a  strong  desire  to  as- 
cend Mount  Hor,  for  the  sake  of  the  wide  prospect,  and  in  order 
to  take  its  bearings  from  other  known  points  ;  but  chiefly  per- 
haps because  it  ie  one  of  the  most  definitely  marked  spots,  on 
which  tho  great  Hebrew  lawgiver  actually  stood, — where  took 
place  the  closing  scene  between  the  prophet  brothers,  when  the 
elder  yielded  up  the  ghost  in  the  presence  of  the  younger  and 
of  his  own  son,  "and  died  there  in  the  top  of  the  mount.'" 
The  Wely  !Nehy  Harfln  upon  the  summit,  is  in  nothing  differ- 
ent from  other  Arab  tombs  of  saints,  which  are  so  common  up- 
on the  mountains  and  hills  of  Palestine.  There  is  an  inscription 
in  Arabic  and  another  in  Hebrew,  the  work  of  casual  visitora, 
and  of  no  importance  whatever.  These  had  been  copied  by 
Lord  Pradhoe  during  his  recent  visit ;  and  we  had  already  seen 
and  read  them  in  Jerusalem.' 

"We  had  set  off  from  Wady  Milsa  at  11  o'clock ;  the  way 
passing  along  beneath  the  eastern  cliff  and  up  the  side  of  one 
of  the  Wadys  which  enter  from  the  N.  N.  E.  Then  crossing 
one  or  two  similar  Wadys,  we  reached  the  plain  Sutflh  Beida, 
and  came  to  the  place  where  we  had  yesterday  bought  the  sheep 
and  sent  forward  our  baggage.  Here  it  was  that  we  waited  for 
Abu  ZcitJiu ;  and  here  wo  left  him  at  2  o'clock.  Our  way  waa 
now  the  same  we  had  come  the  preceding  day.  A  long  and  tedi- 
ous ride  brought  us  at  5  o'clock  to  the  top  of  the  pass  of  Ne- 
mela  ;  where  we  stopped  for  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  wide  prospect 
and  verify  our  former  observations.  The  air  was  now  serene  and 
clearer  than  before,  and  the  view  finer.  The  junction  of  the 
JerSfeh  with  el-Jeib  in  the  'Arabah,  and  the  cliff  el-Mukrdh 
beyond,  were  perfectly  distinct ;  as  was  also  the  winding  course 
of  the  Jeib  further  south.  We  descended  the  pass  in  forty-five 
minutes  ;  and  following  down  the  valleys  below,  reached  the 
lower  edge  of  the  porphyry  formation,  where  the  Wady  turns 
down  though  the  lower  limestone  cliffs.  Here  at  6|  o'clock  we 
halted  for  rest  and  refreshment. 

for  permi^Lon  to  esamine  flie  ruins.     AU  were  Irby  and  Mangles  imi  their  partjr  in 

mob  payments,  of  conrse,  serve  to  inoreaas  1818.     It  has  been  several  tJmea  doecnlied 

flie  diiEcuHJes  of  subseinent  travsllflrs.  within  the  last  five  years ;  but  tlie  acconnt 

'  Num.  20,  22-39.  of  Irby  and  Mangles  remains  as  yot  tbn 

'  The  first  Frank  travellers  to  ascend  most  definite  and  exact.     The  reader  mil 

Mount  Hot  and  vialt  the  Wely  Neby  Harfln,  find  it  in  Koto  XXXVI,  end  of  the  volume. 
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As  there  would  be  mooniiglit  until  an  hour  after  midnight, 
our  Arabs  were  desirous  to  push  forward  during  that  interval 
across  the  plain.  They  represented,  and  with  justice,  that  it 
would  be  prudent  to  get  away  as  soon  as  possible  from  the 
vicinity  of  these  mountains  thus  teeming  with  rufaans ;  since 
although  we  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Abu  Zeitlin  himself,  it 
was  yet  very  possible  that  some  of  his  tribe,  not  satisfied  with 
our  having  thus  slipped  from  their  grasp,  might  still  pureue  and 
plunder  us_  by  night ;  or  that  some  of  the  Ma'Sz,  hearing  of  our 
departure  in  this  manner  with  only  four  men,  might  also  think  it 
a  good  occasion  to  follow  and  rob  us,  and  throw  the  responsibihty 
upon  the  Bedfln.  We  assented  therefore  to  the  proposal  of  our 
guides ;  and  that  the  more  readily,  because  we  wished,  before 
Sunday,  to^  escape  from  the  burning  desert  of  the  'Arabah. 

Accordingly  at  ten  minutes  past  9  o'clock  we  again  mounted  ; 
and  aided  by  the  bright  moonhght,  descended  the  stony  slope 
which  skirts  the  western  base  of  the  mountains.  All  was  stiU  ; 
no  one  was  allowed  to  talk  or  smoke ;  even  the  tread  of  the 
camels  seemed  more  noiseless.  A  man  on  foot  led  the  way ;  but 
he  sometimes  missed  the  path  among  the  rocks,  which  the  more 
sagacious  camels  readily  recovered.  Our  object  was  to  strike 
obhquely  across  tixe  'Arabah  to  the  fountain  el-Weibeh.  Here 
was  no  path ;  the  usual  route  from  the  pass  er-Kiihry  to  Hebron 
leads  by  el-Weibeh  ;  but  that  from  Nemela  crosses  to  the  foun- 
tam  el-KhurSr  fiirther  north.  Our  guides  took  the  present 
course  partly  m  accordance  with  our  wish  to  visit  el-Weibeh  ■ 
and  partly  as  a  bhnd  in  case  we  should  be  pursued.  Our  gen- 
eral course  was  now  about  N.  W.  by  W.  After  an  hour  we  left 
the  stones,  and  struck  out  upon  the  gravelly  desert  plain  inter- 
sected by  sandy  Wadys  with  shrubs.  ' 

We  were  in  doubt  at  the  time  whether  we  did  not  pass  to 
the  northward  of  'Ain  el-Buweirideh ;  but  a  bearing  which  we 
took  next  morning  served  to  show  the  contrary.  After  crossing 
several  deep  gullies  running  in  a  westerly  direction,  we  struck  at 
12i  o'clock  a  largo  and  deep  Wady  called  es-8ikak!n,  and  de- 
scending mto  its  bed  followed  it  for  some  time.  It  runs  north- 
west obviously  to  join  Wady  el-Jeib ;  and  breaks  through  a 
range  of  gravel  hills  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
height,  extending  from  east  to  west  across  the  'Arabah  Having 
passed  these  hills,  we  left  the  Wa«3y  and  kept  along  their  north* 
em  base  until  1^  o'clock.  The  moon  had  now  gone  down  ;  we 
therefore  stopped,  and  spreading  our  canvass  and  carpets  on  the 
sand,  lay  down  to  rest,  and  slept  lor  three  hours  peacefully  and 
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We  had  thus  left  behind  us  the  mountains  of  Edom,  which 
we  had  seen  in  part ;  and  we  should  have  heen  glad,  had  time 
and  circumstances  pennitted  us  to  have  seen  more.  The  structure 
of  the  chain  where  we  saw  it  has  already  been  described  ;  at  the 
base  low  hills  of  hmestone  or  argillaceous  rock  ;  then  the  lofty 
masses  of  porphyry  constituting  the  body  of  the  mountain ; 
above  these,  sandstone  broken  up  into  irregiilar  ridges  and  gro- 
tesque groups  or  cliffs  ;  and  again  further  back  and  higher  than 
all,  long  elevated  ridges  of  Hmestone  without  precipices.  East 
of  all  these,  stretches  off  indefinitely  the  high  plateau  of  the 
great  eastern  desert.  We  estimated  the  height  of  the  porphyry 
cliffs  at  about  2000  feet  above  the  'Arabah ;  the  elevation  of 
Wady  Mflsa  above  the  same  ia  perhaps  2000  or  2200  feet ; 
while  the  limestone  ridges  further  back  probably  do  not  faU 
ehort  of  3000  feet.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  mountainous 
tract  between  the  'Arabah  and  the  eastern  desert  above,  does  not 
exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  geographical  miles. 

The  character  of  these  mountains  is  quite  different  from 
those  on  the  west  of  the  'Arabah.  The  latter,  which  seemed  to 
be  not  more  than  two  thirds  as  high,  are  wholly  desert  and  sterile; 
while  these  on  the  east  appear  to  enjoy  a  sufficiency  of  rain,  and 
are  covered  with  tufts  of  herbs  and  occasional  trees.  The 
Wadys  too  are  fiill  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers  ;  while  the 
eastern  and  higher  parts  are  extensively  cultivated  and  yield 
good  crops.  The  general  appearance  of  the  soil  is  not  unlike 
tiiat  around  Hebron  ;  though  the  face  of  the  eonntry  is  very  dif- 
ferent. It  is  indeed  the  region  of  which  Isaac  said  to  his  son 
Esau  ;  "  Behold,  thy  dwelling  shall  be  the  fatness  of  the  earth, 
and  of  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above."' 

This  tract  of  mountains,  south  of  the  district  of  Kerak  (the 
ancient  country  of  Moab),  and  separated  from  the  latter  by  the 
Wady  el-Ahsy,  is  at  the  present  day  spoken  of  as  divided  into 
two  districts  ;  though  we  did  not  learn  that  this  arises  from  any 
regulation  of  the  government.  The  northern  bears  the  name  of 
Jebai,  "  Mountains  ; "  beginning  at  Wady  el-Ahsy  and  termi- 
nating towards  the  south,  according  to  Burckhardt,  at  Wady  el- 
Ghuweir.'  Yet  the  southern  boundary  would  seem  not  to  be 
very  definitely  assigned  ;  for  esh-Shobek,  although  it  hes  south 
of  that  Wady,  was  sometimes  spoken  of  to  us,  as  belonging  to 
Jebal.     The  largest  place  in  Jebil  is  Tafileh. 

'  Oen.  27,  39  ;  oomp.  vs.  27.  28.  and  Jerome  descHbe  as  a  part  of  Idmnea, 

'  TcavelB  p.   410. — This   name   con*-  and  Bometimes  put  for  Idumea  itsolf.     Pa. 

eponds  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  Gehal  (iaa)  83,  8.    Onomaet.  arta.  Idim-erL,  All«e,  Ge- 

nnd  the  Roman  Gebalene,  which  Ensehiua  t*"'"*.  «•«■    ^"^^^  P^liest.  p.  82-84. 
ii.  551,  553 
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South  of  Wady  el-Gtlmweir  follows  the  district  esh-Sh^rah; 
extending,  so  far  as  we  could  learn,  indefinitely  towards  'Akabah 
OQ  the  south,  and  including  properly  Sh6hek,  Wady  Mftaa,  Ma'Sn 
el-Humeiyimeh,  and  other  places.' 

The  region  el-Hismeh,  the  country  of  the  Ma'dz  mentioned 
above,  was  here  also  described  as  a  sandy  tract  with  mountains 
around  it  on  the  east  of  'Akabah;  but  not  itself  a  mountam  nor 
a  separate  district,  as  reported  by  Burekhardt.  Yet  the  Arabs 
would  be  very  Hkely  in  pointing  out  the  adjacent  mountains  to 
speak  of  them  as-  Jebel  Hismeh  or  THr  Hismeh ;  although  all 
our  gmdee,  both  of  the  'Amran  from  'Akabah  and  of  the  Ha- 
weitat  from  near  Ma'an,  uniformly  denied  the  existence  of  any 
such  name  as  applied  to  a  mountain.' 

The  chief  tribe  of  Bedawin  in  the  district  of  JebSl  are  the 
HejSya.  Besides  these,  there  is  also  a  branch  of  theKa'fibineh 
who  dwell  m  the  region  of  Wady  el-Absy,  and  sow  near  a  weU 
called  el-Mahh.  They  were  now  at  enmity  with  the  Jehalin  - 
although  their  relatives  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  the  allies  of 
the  latter  tribe,  and  intermarry  with  them. 

_  In  the  district  esh-Sherah,  the  Bedawin  are  all  Haweitat 
with  a  few  allies.  This  is  an  extensive  tribe,  broken  up  into 
several  subdivisions,  and  dweUing  in  various  and  distant  parts 
of  the  countiy.  Those  found  m  these  mountains  are  divided 
mto  the  clans  Abu  Eashid,  el-Jazy,  el-Bedun,  and  el-'Alawln 
The  last  properly  occupy  the  region  towards  'Akabah  :  the 
a^^l'  ^  '^T  ^^^^  ^^^^'  pasture  around  Wady  Mfisa.  The' 
bhcikh  Abu  Jazy  of  Laborde,=  appears  to  have  been  the  head 
of  the  division  el-JSzy  ;  we  did  not  learn  the  limits  where  they 
pasture.  *" 

The  proper  country  of  the  Haweitdt  Abu  Eashid,  is  around 
Bhobek ;  but  they  were  said  to  be  now  in  the  region  of  Kerak 
The  spirited  Sheikh  Muhammed  Abu  Eashid,  to  whose  fidelity 
and  perseverance  Irby  and  Mangles  and  their  companions  were 
indebted  for  their  visit  to  Wady  Muea,  was  the  head  of  this  di- 
vision,* He  was  now  dead,  and  his  clan  were  governed  by  his 
sons.— Closely  alhed  with  these  are  the  'Ammarin,  who  are 
not  themselves  Haweitat,  but  a  respectable  independent  tribe  ; 

'  The  form  esli-Shernh  has  no  relation  Tab.  Sjr.  efl.  Kohler  p.  13.  Tab.  Arab  eS 

to  the  Hebrew  Seir  (^'Sto)   tha  ancient  Hodaon  p.  20. 

name  of  this  district.    The  Hebrew  word        '  Borokhardt  pp.  i83,  i40,  4*4.  Laborde 

means  '  hairy  *  and  is  written  with  'Jjn,  """oyage  p.  63,  [218.]    Comp.  above.  Vol. 

■which  never  Mis  away ;  while  the  Arabic  ^  P-  1^*' 

name   agnifies   '  a   tJitot,  refpon."     Com-  Ti"8  Ebn  Jaczee  of  Irbj  and  Mangles, 

pare  Gesenins,  Notes  on  Burekhardt^    p.  P-  891-  [119.] 

10G7;— Both  Edrfa   and   Abulfeda  apply         '  Travels  p.  383  eq.   [117  eq.]     Legh 

the  name  esh-Sherah  to  all  the  mountains  '^^J'  23d.     Bnrclthardt   writes  tha  nomo 

south  of  Korak  as  far  as  to  Ailah ;  Edrisi  incorroetly  Ibn   Eashtd,  p.  417.     So   too 

par  Jaubert  I.  pp.    337,    338.     Abulfed.  Mr  Logh. 
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although  they  acknowledge  the  Sheikh  of  the  Abu  Eashid  as 
their  head.  They  live  in  the  northern  part  of  esh-Sherah,  and 
to  them  belongs  'Am  el-Buweiridch  in  the  'Arabah. 

The  Haweitfit  live  not  only  among  these  mountains,  and 
along  the  adjacent  eastern  desert ;  but  also  around  Muweilih  and 
in  Egypt ;  and  some  are  found  near  Gaza.  The  head  Sheikh 
over  them  all  is  Mansflr  Ibn  Shedid,  who  resides  at  Cairo,  and 
has  been  already  mentioned.'  Even  the  Haweitat  who  dwell 
here  and  at  MuweiHh,  are  registered  among  the  Arabs  of 
Egypt The  Bedawln  throughout  these  districts,  and  also  fur- 
ther north,  were  said  to  be  now  in  a  state  of  subjeetion  to  the 
Egyptian  government  and  pay  an  annual  tribute.  That  of  the 
Beni  Sakhr,  the  preceding  year,  was  one  camel  for  every  two 

In  both  Jebai  and  eeh-Sherah,  the  FelMhin  also  are  half 
Bedawin  ;  inhabiting  the  few  villages,  but  dwelling  likewise 
partly  in  tents,  like  the  Ta'Smirah  near  Bethlehem.  Such  are 
in  esh-Sherah,  the  EefSi'a  living  in  and,  around  Dibdiba ;  the 
Liyathineh  in  and  around  Eljy  ;  the  EawSjifeh  at  a  ruined  place 
of  the  aame-name;  and  also  the  Hchahibeh  and  Bern  Nairn 
dwelhug  wholly  in  tents.  Besides  these  Burckhardt  mentions 
also  the  Sa'fldiych  and  the  Ja'Slat.'  The  Pellahin  of  the  Sherah 
are  in  subjection  to  the  government,  pay  tribute,  and  furmsh 
Bupplies  of  grain.— In  Jebal  the  I'eilahln  are  in  like  manner 
divided  into  several  tribes ;  but  we  did  not  succeed  m  obtaining 
then-  names.  Burckhardt  mentions  the  Jawabireh,  as  Hvmg  m 
Tnfileh,  the  Beni  Hamideh  in  el-Busaireh,  and  the  Melahin  at 
Shohek.'  The  FelMhs  of  Jebal  were  at  this  time  still  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  government ;  and  during  the  last  year.  Sheikh 
Sa'id  of  Gaza,  with  the  Jeh^lin  and  Tiy^hah,  had  spent  two  or 
three  months  in  trying  to  subdue  them.  They  easily  got  posses- 
sion of  the  villages  ;  but  the  inhabitants  betook  themselves  to 
the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  where  they  could  not  he  ap- 
proached.—It  was  for  this  reason  that  our  Jehfllin  guides  would 
not  venture  to  take  ua  to  Sh6bek.* 

Such  are  the  races  who  now  hold  in  possession  the  ancient 
territory  of  Edom.  This  is  not  the  occasion  to  dwell  upon  the 
course  of  events  during  the  many  mtervening  centuries  ;  yet  a 
few  notices  of  the  leading  changes  which  have  here  taken  place, 
will  serve  to  throw  hght  upon  tlie  history  and  character  of  that 
ancient  city,  whose  remains  now  constitute  the  chief  attraction 
for  tlie  traveller  among  these  mountains. 

In  the  tunes  of  Scripture  history,  the  mountains  east  of  the 

>  See  the  amount  of  hia  beinir  appealed         '  Burokiiardt's   Travels   in   Sjm,    etc 

to  aa  apea=e-maker,  Vol.  I.  p.  140.  PP.  405,  407,  416 
'  Travels,  pp.  419,  43!.  '  See  p.  123,  aboTe. 
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Dead  Sea  weretomprised  in  the  territory  of  Moab ;  tie  northern 
border  of  which,  toward,  the  Amorites,  wa,  ultimately  the  brook 
Amon,  now  Wady  el-Mojib.'      The  southern  honie,  of  Moab 

Ler,  .      .?      •  ™:i»™f  »f  the  children  of  leraol  in  the 

Moab '  a  vlfj  °""  r"".™  t'"?  P«"«l  »«'  iafo  the  te.-ritoiy  of 

show  'tha^H,?  '""''■'''■^  S*""  f"',"™  °f  *»  ""-"T  ""'-^  to 
Show,  that  ths  was  probably  the  Wady  el-AhsT,  which  now 

nTu«f  H-  ■''"t",'  °'  "^T^  *™  J"''^!'  "-»!  indeed  fcrrJs" 
.otb      J'"?°°.'»*™™  tli»  country  on  the  north  and  on  the 

fhL;Jl,Tl,.  ■'iT1'^''  ''iS'i™'™  desert,"  it  breata  down 
through  the  whole  eham  of  mountains  to  niir  the  southeaat 

chasin.  On  the  north  the  mountains  of  Moab  are  high,  and  t»r- 
mmate  here  m  a  bluff  near  Khandreh,  which  has  ^e  J  Ws 
been  mentioned  as  on.  of  our  landmark.  Further  southSe 
mountain,  are  much  lower,  until  they  again  becomehigh  beyoni 

Silty        '  °^'""  '°'''  ''''™  "  ™°'<'  P™™'  ■>» 

.  .  °!J  ?;  'Z''\°^  ""'•  ""°'  Sm',  or  the  territory  of  Edom 
Irom  the  face  of  his  brother  Jaeob  ;  and  his  desSsndants  are  said 
to  have  succeeded  the  Horite.  m  Mount  Seir,  "when  they  had 
destroyed  them  and  dwelt  in  their  stead.-  The  rivalry  of  the 
patnarchs  Esau  and  Jacob,  wa.  transmitted  to  thelr?^starit 
When  the  Israelites,  after  many  years  of  wandering  arrived  a 
second  time  at  Kadesh,  they  ashed  leave  of  the  Edomfc"  ^1° 
through  their  country  by  the  «  King's  highway,"  (probably  wjy 
d-Ghuweir  )  ,n  order  to  reach  Palestin?  from  the  east.  '  Le„o 
was.refused;  and  the  Isr«jlite,  we«,  thus  compelled  to  retuS 

Z  drrifVSeZd°Xl.?°  '"''"'  '»"'»"'»  -^» 
subdu  Jlr  T."  ^''°'  "'"'''  "'  "P™  ">«  Edomites  ;  David 
™l  .  ?  ■'"l"  """"J  '■  """J  S»'™»"  ■■""de  Edonigcbe,  a 
Mval  station,  whence  ho  despatched  fleets  to  Ophir-  Afto 
Tanou.  strn,Sl«,  this  people  succeeded  in  the  ttae  of  tW 
Joram  m  makmg  themselves  again  mdopendent  of  jTdahV  fo? 

'  Num.  21,  la  26.    Judg.  11,  18.  ■  Wum    20   I4_2i      i,    a      r, 

Deut  2,  13.  H.  18.    S„n.l,°',2  ""■•  20,  14-21.    21,4.    De.l.   2. 

.  Sis"?"'*  '»*!.'; J  ■>  ?".  »,  «7.- 


_-,..  J,    1-8.      The  Israelilea  v 
compelled  to  pi'oeeed  quite  to  Eloth 
lind  of  Edom, 


t,  11-18, 

%  17.  IS. 


0!3;rs~D«Tl2  2?""-  ■"t'.Sfl-^^.    "te2.,8 
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although  Amaziah  made  war  upon  them  and  captured  one  of 
their  chief  cities,  Sela  (Rock,  Petra),  changing  its  name  to  Jofe- 
theel ;  and  although  Uzziah  his  successor  "  built  Elath  and 
restored  it  to  Judah  ; "'  yet  these  appear  to  have  been  only  tem- 
porary conquests.  Under  Ahaz,  the  Edomites  made  inroada 
upon  Judea  and  carried  away  captives  ;  and  about  the  same 
time  Eezin  king  of  Syria  "  drove  the  Jews  from  Elath,"  of  which 
the  Edomites  now  took  permanent  possession.  ^^  All  this  time 
their  metropolis  appears  to  have  been  Bozrah.' 

From  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  we  also 
know,  that  while  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  fast  verging  to  niin, 
that  of  Edom  became  prosperous  ;  and  joining  apparently  the 
Chaldeans  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  aided  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Jewish  state.  In  a  like  degree,  the  national  hatred  of  the  Jews 
against  Edom  became  still  more  inflamed ;  and  the  prophets 
uttered  the  strongest  denunciations  against  that  land.*  During 
the  Jewish  exile,  as  it  would  appear,  the  Edomites  pressed 
forward  into  the  south  of  Palestine,  of  which  they  took  posses- 
sion as  far  as  to  Hebron ;  here,  as  we  have  already  seen,  they 
were  subaequently  attacked  and  subdued  by  the  Maccabees,  and 
compelled  to  adopt  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jews.'  Idumea, 
which  name  now  included  also  the  southern  part  of  Judea,  was 
henceforth  governed  by  a  succession  of  Jewish  prefects.  One  of 
these,  Antipater,  an  Idumean  by  birth,  by  the  fevour  of  C^sar, 
was  made  procurator  of  all  Judea ;  and  his  son,  Herod  the 
Great,  became  king  over  the  Jews,  including  Idumea.^  Just 
before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  bands  of  Idumeans 
threw  themselves  into  the  city,  which  they  aided  to  fill  with 
robbery  and  violence.'  From  this  time  onward  the  Edomites,  as 
a  people,  vanish  from  the  pages  of  history ;  and  in  the  next 
century  Ptolemy  limits  their  territory  to  the  region  west  of  the 
Dead  Sea." 

But  while  the  Edomites  had  thus  been  extending  their  limits 
in  the  northwest,  they  had  in  turn  been  driven  out  from  the 
southern  portion  of  their  own  territoiy,  and  from  their  chief  city 
itself,  by  the  Nabatheans,  an  Arabian  tribe,  the  descendants  of 
Kabaioth  the  eldest  son  of  Ishmael.°     This  nomadic  people  had 

'  2  K.  14,  7,    2  Chr.  25,  II.  12.  U.        '  See  above,  p.  G9. 
2  Chr  26,  2  '  Joseph.  Ant  14.  1.  3.  ib.  H.  8.  5.  ib, 

'  a' Chr.  28,  17.  — 2  K.  le,  6  Ken.  16,  7.  3.  ib.  IT,  11.  4.— Henca  Roman 
Hera  tbe  Ken  CBIIS  MomUes  is  to  be  writers  often  speak  of  flie  whole  of  Pnles- 
read  instead  of  Ss^ii^^-  The  ohaDgo  tine  under  tbe  name  of  Idum«a  ;  see  lie- 
V   1  ^.  I  _f  .v„   ,.1/^aB   rcaori      Innd  Paliest.  pp.  *o,  4y. 

donWe^  aro^   ent  of  the  close  mem-        ,  ^^  ^_  j;i-^_  ^_.      ^    .^_  j_  g  ,_ 

bliinoe  of  tJie  Hebrew  T  and  1-  ,  ptolem.  5.    16,    'JSamaia,    Ktii    itfrl 

'  Is.  34,  6.     G3,  1.     Jer.  49,    13.  22.  ^^^  ^^^  j^^^,  ^^~  'lapSd^^v.     Reland. 

Am.  1,  12.  Paliest  p.  462. 

*  Ps.  137,  7.      Obad.    1  sq,     Jer.    43,  ,  g^j,\  3,   ,3.     i^  60,  7. 
7  sq,  Eiek.  25,  12-14.   32,  39.   35,  3-li5. 
ji.  5o7,  558 
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spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  desert  AmMa,  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  borders  of  Palestine,  and  finally  to  the  Elanitio 
gulf  of  the  Eed  Sea.'  At  what  period  they  thus  supplanted  the 
Jidomites,  m  their  ancient  possessions,  is  unknown  ;  but  so  early 
;•  J  ool";°„°^  AntigonuB,  one  of  Alexander"B  successor.,  who 
died  iUl  a.  C,  that  pnuce,  afte  having  seized  upon  Syria  and 
i'alestine,  sent  two  expeditions  against  the  Nabatheans  in  Petra  ■ 
the  finit  commanded  by  Athenajus,  and  the  second  by  his  owi 
son,  Demetrius.'  At  this  thne  they  were  still  essentially  no- 
madic, and  had  apparently  no  king ;  but  they  had  already 
begun  to  engage  in  commerce,  and  seem  graduady  to  have 
become  more  fixed  in  their  habits.  In  this  way,  during  the  fol- 
towing  centnnes,  they  giCT  up  into  the  kingdom  of  Arabia 
Petnoa,  occupying  very  nearly  the  same  territory  which  was 
compnaed  within  the  limits  of  ancient  Edom.  It  probably  took 
this  appellation  fi-om  the  name  of  its  metropolis  Petra  A  king 
of  tluB  country,  Aietas,  is  mentioned  ns  contemporary  with  An- 
166  B  gf^'"^™^'  •i"'*  '"''°»  ""'  '™»  »*■  "■«  Maccabees,  about 

From  this  time  onward  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the 
sovereigns  of  Arabia  Petrsa,  who  usually  bore  the  name  of 
Aretas  or  Obodas,  came  into  frequent  contact  with  the  Jews  "'"' 
Komans  both  in  war  and  peace.  The  country  and  people 
olten  mentioned  by  Josephus.'     Their  sovereigns  appear  to  1 


A     (  nl  J    """"  '■^'■"^^,    vvuu   usnaiiy  ooie  tne  nami 

Aretas  or  Ubodas,  came  mto  frequent  contact  with  the  Jews 

Komans  both  in  war  ""•^  «««....      mi.,  ^_ 

often  mentioned  by  Jo.=p„u..-  xneir  sovereigns  appear  to  have 
been  m  a  measure  dependent  on  the  Roman  emperors,  though 
not  directly  subject  to  the  Homan  power.  Obodas,  six  or  ei"it 
yigrs  before  the  Christmn  era,  was  a  man  of  indolent  habits,  md 
Ml  the  whole  management  of  affaim  to  a  favourite  named 
SyIlBUB.=  This  latter  demanded  of  Herod  the  Great  the  hand 
01  his  sister  Salome ;  but  his  suit  not  being  successSU  he  ap- 
pears to  have  become  inimical  towards  Herod,  and  accused  him 
some  years  afterwards  before  Augustus  at  Home  of  hostilities 
and  murders  m  Arabia.  Herod  however  was  able  to  turn  the 
scale  in  his  own  favour,  and  Syllasus  was  condemned  to  fine  and 

''™~T™*J"*''"-««»<— -  J.  1.4.  7,  8.  Inll,j.,„eaB.  C.  Sn,t 
n,,,i,  ,»,  -^^  «!„„,  ,„..„s.    „,,  .  p„,  „,  p„^     „„„„  aSI 

wTJJ^o  .-T  VS^.' ?3™,  KTA.  wia Aretas;  Ant.  14.6.  LDioCasTaT 
H,.jj,.(Jn„l.,nO„.a,,I3     m„d.SIc.     16,    T™ ,;«,].,,,  .tat  81  B.Ca": 

■  DM  V'  »  S-»S  a»  J«.n.n,,  1.  t  J,e  „fcg,  ,ltt  A«t„ 

»  'jM        I  o  '°  ^^^'  Ant.  U.  I.  4.    B.  J    1    6  2. 

,  lr„      ■/'   ,  ,  ,  1°  tlie  early  part  of  Head's  reign,  the 

Aietiis     (itpparently    the    victor)   became 
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pumshment.'  Meantime  Obodas  was  dead,  and  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  .(Eneas,  who  took  the  name  of  Aretas,  and  was  at 
length  confirmed  m  hia  kingdom  by  Augustus ;  although  the  lat- 
ter had  at  first  intended  to  bestow  Arabia  on  Herod.* 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  the  same  Obodas,  three  or  four 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  that  the  celebrated  expedition  was 
sent  by  Augustus  from  Egypt  into  Arabia  under  .^liue  Gallus, 
the  fdond  of  Strabo  and  then  governor  of  Egypt.  After  vaiious 
hindrances,  Gallus  arrived  with  his  forces  by  water  at  Lcnke 
Kome,'  the  emporium  of  the  Nabatheans.  Here  he  was  Irindly 
received  by  order  of  king  Obodas  and  his  fevourite  Syllteus,  as 
allies  of  the  Romans ;  and  remained  a  summer  and  winter  to 
refresh  his  troops,  who  were  suffering  from  disease.  He  after- 
wards marched  into  the  interior,  but  without  visiting  Petra ; 
and  after  great  delay  and  difficulty,  arising  from  the  had  faith 
and  treachery  of  Syllieus,  he  returned  through  Arabia  Felix.* 

The  nest  Arabian  king  of  whom  we  have  any  notice,  is  the 
Aretas  mentioned  by  Paul  as  lord  of  Damascus,  which  he  then 
governed  by  an  etlmarch,  about  A.  D.  38  or  39.=  JosephuB 
gives  of  him  the  further  account,  that  Herod  Antipas  having  es- 
poused his  daughter,  repudiated  her  in  order  to  marry  Herodiae  ; 
a  step  for  which  he  was  reproved  by  John  the  Baptist,'  Upon 
this,  Aretas  made  war  against  Herod  and  totally  destroyed  hia 
army  ;  a  judgment  upon  Herod,  as  many  of  the  serious-minded 
Jews  regarded  it,  for  his  murder  of  John.  Vitellius,  then  pro- 
consul of  Syria,  received  orders  to  chastise  Aretas  ;  but  while 
he  was  preparing  for  this  expedition,  and  had  sent  forward  some 
of  his  troops,  news  came  of  the  death  of  Tiberius  ;  upon  which 
he  recalled  im  troops,  and  placing  them  in  winter  quarters,  left 
the  province.  It  was  probably  at  this  period,  under  the  weak 
reign  of  Caligula,  that  Aretas,  taking  advantage  of  this  supine- 
ness,  made  an  incursion  and  seized  the  city  of  Damascus,  which 
he  held  for  a  time  in  the  manner  related  by  Paul.  It  could 
have  been,  however,  only  a  temporary  possession  ;  and  the  fact 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer.' 

The  nominal  independence  of  the  kingdom  of  Arabia,  con- 

'  Jos.  Ant.  16.  7.  6.    ib.  16.  9.  2-i.  ib.  VJncenfe   Commerca   imd  Niiyig.  of  the 

16.  10,  8,  9.    B.  J,  1,  38.  6,    ib,  1.  39.  3.  Ancients,  Vol,  n.  pp.  258,  3r.9,  2'J5,   Lond. 

=  Jos.  Ant.  16.  9,  i.  ib.  16. 10.  9.  ib.  17.  1807.  4, 

8,  3.  '  Strabo  16,  1,  32-34.    Dio  Ca=9.  6& 

'  AfuifJj  K^tai,  Albttt  Fagvs,  Strabo  16.  29. 

4,   24.     Arrian.  Periplua  Maris  Urjtlir.  '  2  Cor.  11,  33.      Comp,  Acts  9,  3t 

ed.  Hudson  p.  11.    Probably  at  or  near  25. 

Mnwellib,  near  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  "  Matt.   14,   3,  4.      Marie  6,   17.   18, 

'Akabah,   od    the    easleiti  coasts      This  Lulce  8,  19, 

place  was  already  krowii  to  the  Romans  of  '  For  a  list  of  the  sovereigns  of  Arabia 

the  fiffii  and  axtb  centuries  aa  MohMla ;  Petriea,  collected  Irora  JoEcpbus,  see  Vin- 

see  Notit.  Dignitat.  ed,  Pandroli  p,  216.  cenf  b  Commerce  and  Navig.  of  the  Au- 

Eelaiid  tutot  p,  230,     See  in  general  oienta,  Vol.  II.  p,  272  sq. 
ii.  500, 561 
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tinuej  for  some  thirty  years  after  the  dentmctioii  of  Jerasalom 
Undor  the  roig^  of  Tra  an,  about  A.  D.  105,  it  wa,  overmn  aS 
conquered  by  Cornelius  Palm.,  then  gOTemi  of  ZZZi  foT 
mally  annexed  to  the  Boman  empire  ■  '     ' 

The  inhabitants  of  this  region  had  early  become  eitensivelv 
engaged  m  oommerce,  as  the  carriers  of  the  rich  prodS  s  of  Z 
east  between  tiio  Ked  Sea  and  the  ports  of  the  PheSns  In 
ho  first  ezpedrtron  sent  by  Antigonus,  the  men  of  Pot»w.° 


tne  Hist  expedition  sent  by  Antigonus,  the  men  of  Petra  were 
absent  at  a  mart,  and  Athenains  found  in  Petra  a  Srge  X«y 
of  franlimcense  and  myrrh,  and  five  hundred  talents  of  sXe,  ■ 
Strabo  relates,  that  the  merohandiso  of  India  and  ArabS  was 
transported  on  camels  from  Leuke  Kome  to  Petra,  md  toee 
toBhmocotara  (oI-'Arlsb),  and  other  places.-  uid"  thoKo! 
mans,  this  trade  appears  to  have  beeomo  still  more  pms« 

merchants  and  caravans  facilitated,  by  military  ways  and  hv 
he  estabhshmont  of  military  posts 'to  Lop  in  olecTthe  predal 
toiyhorfes  of    ho  neighbouring  deserts.     One  gilat  roaT  of 

laahtX^Td'T'"'  J"^r,"'  ''™'=«"  -o?*"*  ta 
Allan  to  retm,  and  thence  to  DaTnascna  ■  iW.,n  v^*  „      i,       T 

went  off  on  the  west  of  tli,°De  JSm^  t^sS  m  liX 

and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean..      A  lino  of  iSlitaW. ' 

ton,  was  established  along  this  road,  whichtryllTo  pSii 

bTaS:  tTsS"f?Zs?°  '*'-  ^"-'^  "^  — '  *- 

Early  in  tlie  fourth  century,  the  name  of  Palestine  was  occa 
Bionally  extended  ^  as  to  iuolude  this  whole  region  "aid  in  f£ 
.fe'?L     ""d  f?*"  r'°''  ^'  «""i  iiMuccd'a"  w  diri 

wS"  of  Jud^f™  th  .f  "T^'^"^  J<:r^^^<>m  and   the 

wnoio  01  Judea  on  the  south,  and  as  far  north  as  to  Samaria  ■ 
while'T^r]'"''"'  Scjthopolis  and  the  north  of  PiSSo  ^ 
while   the  third  comprehended  the  countries  on  the  Sst  and 


HutropiusS.  2,  9,  ™''' ^"'JaijMd  one  of  Marcus  Aiirell- 

'  Thnsi 
tbefinUon 
istatEoned  a 


•D,o7.  s,.' ,-.. ...  >,.  .i™.  p.  r-'C'i.t.i'^..,,.^ 


= 'strabo  16.  *.  18  23  91  'J'^;?'^'' ""'^*J"^"''"^' ^ '^'"' "«?""«- " 

im.  hV  ,4  Ki  p.  Ml  'ijfi  5r,  ?S"?.  "'S""*-  •'■  r^wi  S 

SS^fifEKZi^'H  « °'— *•  «■■  ^"*  •<"»•.  «■. 

Vol.  n.— 14* 

u.  561-563 
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south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  formerly  belonging  to  Arabia  Petr^a, 
and  extended  also  across  the  'Arabah  to  the  west,  so  as  to  take 
in  Beersheba  and  Elusa,'  This  appears  to  bare  been  at  the 
saine  time  an  ecclesiastical  division  ;  the  three  Palestines  had 
each  a  matropolitan  see,  at  first  Csesarea,  Scythopolis,  and  Petra ; 
and  when,  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  JeniBalem  was  erected 
into  a  patriarchate,  these  three  provinces  were  assigned  as  its 
territory.'  Long  before  this  time,  therefore,  the  Christian  religion 
had  extended  itself  throughout  the  region  ;  and  it  is  indeed  to 
the  acts  and  records  of  councils  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  and  to  the  ecclesiastical  N'otUice  of  the  same  or  a  later 
age,  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  chief  knowledge  of  this  country 
during  those  periods,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  names  of 
many  episcopal  cities  from  the  oblivion,  in  which  they  must 
otherwise  have  been  engulfed. 

How  far-  CHristianity  had  spread  among  the  nomadic  tribes 
of  the  eastern  deserts,  or  whether  like  those  around  Sinai,  they 
still  retained  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  we  have  no 
means  of  ascerttuning.  But  before  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century,  the  religion  of  the  false  prophet  began  to  be  propagated 
by  the  sword ;  and  soon  united  all  the  Arab  hordes,  however 
distinct  in  other  respects,  into  one  great  community  of  religious 
zealots.  In  A.  D,  630  the  prophet  himself  pressed  forwards 
against  the  Eoman  border  as  far  as  to  Tebflk  ;  and  this  was  the 
signal  for  several  of  the  Christian  communities  of  Arabia  Pe- 
trsea,  to  purchase  from  the  conqueror  the  enjoyment  of  their 
privileges  by  the  payment  of  tribute.  Among  these  was  Ailah.', 
This  example  appears  to  have  been  generally  followed  ;  for  fi)ur 
years  later  (A.  D.  634),  as  the  tide  of  concLuest  continued  to  roll 
on,  the  see  of  Bozrab  in  the  north  made  peace  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  Abu  Bekr,  after  the  battle  of  Yarmuk.'  In  A.  D.  636, 
as  we  have  seen,  Jerusalem  itself  submitted  to  the  Muhamme- 
dan  sway, 

'  This  diviaon  is  first  found  In  a  law  219,  223,  226.     Yet   the  usage  vraa  not 

promulgfttoa  in  A,  D.  409.     Leg.  TIL  Cod.  eonstant ;  and  aome  ivTitarB  speak  of  the 

TTieodofl.  de  erog,  milit  Annon.   "Limi-  cities  of  the  third  Palestine  as  atm  heloag- 

tanei  milites  at  possessornm  utilitate  con-  ing  to  Araliia.  j  so  Sojamen  Ilist,  Ece.  7. 

specta  per  primajii,  seoundani,  et  terSam'  15.    Keland  ih.  p.  G13. 

Paliesfinam  hnJHScemodi  norma  prooesnit"  '  Abolfed.  Ann.   Miiselmit   ed.    Alder, 

Eeland    Paleeat.    p.    206    sq.— PahBatma  1789.  Tom.  I.  p.  171.    See   above.  Vol. 

TerUa,  was  sometimes  also  called  Salnta-  I.    p.   170.      Abulfeda   mentimia    Allah 

-Hi  ;  Reland  ib.  p.  206.  and    two    other    places    now    unknown. 

'  Sea  above,  VoL  L  p.  380.  This  division  There  esista  a  pretended  IHplonta  Seiatri- 

of  Palestine  mns  throagh  all  the  eeelesi-  tatis  AUsndbm,  proffesijng  to  ba  a  patent 

astical  NotitiBj    Eeland  PaL  pp.   214-  of  Muhammed  himself  m  favour  of  thu 

220.    The  name  Arabia  was  applied,  at  Christians ;  see  Gibbon  Chap.  L.  Notfl  un- 

this  period,  V>  the   country  north  of  the  der  A.  D.  630. 

third  Palestine,  including  Medabo,  Hesli-  *  Abulfedie  AnaaL  ib.   pp.   233,  '248, 

ion,   Rabbath-Ammon    or    Philadelphia,  346.     liitter  Geach.  des.  Petr..  Arab.  1.  o. 

Geraia,  Bostra,  etc.    Reland  ib.  pp.  217,  p.  219. 
■  ii.  563, 564 
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"With  this  conquest,  the  commercial  importance  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  former  Arabia  Petrtea,  fell  into  decay.  Muhamme- 
dan  empires  arose  and  flourished  in  southern  Arabia,  Syria  and 
Egypt.  Lj-ing  between  all  these,  this  country  retained  no  inde- 
pendent existence ;  the  course  of  trade  became  divef ted  into 
other  channels  ;  the  great  roads  of  former  communication  were 
abandoned  ;  and  the  whole  region  waa  at  length  given  up  to  the 
nomadic  hordes  of  the  adjacent  deserts,  whose  descendants  still 
hold  it  in  possession.'  From  the  Mubammedan  conquest  to  the 
time  of  the  crasadefe,  not  one  ray  of  historical  light  falls  upon 
this  forgotten  land  P 

The  invasion  of  the  crusaders  let  in,  for  the  moment,  a  few 
faint  gleams  upon  the  otherwise  total  darkness.  During  the 
twelfth  century  they  penetrated  at  different  times  into  the  re- 
gions east  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  held  portions  of  them 
for  a  aoaeon  in  possession.  At  this  time  the  whole  land  east 
of  the  Jordan  waa  known  to  the  cnisadera  as  Arabia ;  the  north- 
ern part  around  Bozrah  they  called  Arabia  Prima ;  the  region 
around  Kerak,  Arabia  Secunda  ;  and  that  further  south,  Arabia 
Tertia  or  Syria  Sobal.' 

The  first  expedition  took  place  under  Baldwin  I,  in  A.  D. 
1100.*  Marching  from  Hebron  around  the  south  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  by  Segor  (Zoar),  the  forces  of  the  crusaders  came 
m  five  days  through  the  mountains  with  great  diifieulty  to 
Wady  Musa,  to  which  they  already  gave  the  name  "  Vallis 
MOysi."^  It  does  not  argue  highly  for  their  skill  in  biblical  geo- 
graphy, that  thoy  took  the  adjacent  mountain  with  the  tomb  of 
Aaron  for  Mount  Smai ;  and  the  brook  which  flows  down  the 
valley,  for  the  water  which  came  forth  when  Moses  smote  the 
rock.»  From  this  valley,  Albert  of  Aix  relates,  that  they 
marched  still  one  day  further  to  a  city  called  Susum ;  but  as 
neither  Fulcber  of  Chartres  who  was  present,  nor  any  other  his- 
toriao,  mentions  this  further  expedition,  and  the  name  of  such 

'RiMecGfflcli,de8Po[r.Arab.l.c.p.209.  Guibert  7.  86.  p.  555.  Anon  p  51S 
.  Unless  itbe  m  tile  two  Latin  ecolesiaa-  WiU.  Tjr,  10.  8,  Wilfcen  ib.  IT.  p.  68 
Ocs.1  NotiUEB,  which  refer  apparently  to  the     89. 

centariea  before  the  crusades,  and  in  which        '  Geata  Dei  p.  581      Will  Tyr  16  6 
ihc  name  of  Petra,  the  former  motropoli-         '  Guibert   and   Fnloher   1.  a     Gu'itert 
tan  Bee,  is  no  longer  found;  Keland  Pal.    however  gives  his  own  opinion   that  the 
pp.  323,  336.  mouaftun  is  Mount  Hor.     Fukher  pridaa 

See  Jac.  de  Yitt.  o.  96.  Also  for  himself  that  attllis  brook  "equcs  adaqua- 
Arabia  Pmna,  ibid.  c.  47 ;  for  Arabia  Se-  -vi  meos,"  The  same  error  howeverBoes 
cunda,  WilL  Tyr.  H.  26.  ib.  16.  21 ;  for  back  to  the  time  of  Ensebius  and  Jertmie! 
Arabia  Tertia  and  Syria  Sobd,  Will.  Tyr.  see  Onomast.  art  Or.  Beino-  once  adopt^ 
11.36.  lb.  16.6.  Jac  de  Vllr.  38.  See  ed  by  the  ecasadera,  it  led  them  afterwards 
generally  Mann.  Saaut  p.  244.  Wilken  to  take  Allah  for  Elim  with  tJie  twelve 
Gesch.  der  Kreaai.- IL  -p.  616l  m.  L  p.  fonntains  and  seventy  palm  trees  (Will. 
210-  Tyr.  11.  29) ;  and  also  compelled  them  to 

look  for  and  find  the  ancient  Fetra  further 
towards  the  north,  at  Kerak. 

ii.  564,  565 
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a  city  is  elsewhere  unknown,  the  testimony  of  this  writer,  who 
was  not  an  eyewitness,  seems  to  ho  of  doubtful  authority.  Jul- 
cher  relates,  that  after  three  days  spent  at  Wady  Mlisa,  they 
returned  by  way  of  Hebron  to  Jerusalem. 

In  the  second  expedition,  which  took  place  under  the  same 
king  in  A.  D.  1115,  Baldwin  appears  to  have  crossed  the  Jordan 
and  marched  through  the  whole  length  of  Arabia  Secunda.  He 
was  accompanied  only  by  two  hundred  knights  and  four  hundred 
footmen  ;  and  with  this  small  force  he  built  up  in  Arabia  Tertia, 
in  eighteen  days,  a  former  strong  castle  upon  a  eteep  isolated 
hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  region  fertile  in  com,  oil,  and  wine.  To  this 
fortress,  the  first  erected  by  the  Latins  cast  of  the  Jordan,  he 
gave  the  name  of  Mons  Eegalis  (Mount  Koyal).  Arabian 
writers  speak  of  it  aa  Shobek,  which  name  it  bears  to  the  present 
day.' — In  the  very  next  year,  A.  D.  1116,  king  Baldwin  revisited 
his  fortress  with  two  hundred  followers  ;  and  advanced  afterwards 
as  far  as  to  Allah  on  the  Red  Sea  ;  of  which  place  he  appears 
to  have  taken  possession.  He  would  have  proceeded  to  the  con- 
vent of  Mount  Sinai ;  but  was  dissuaded  at  the  entreaty  of  the 
monks.  ^ 

For  the  space  of  twenty  years,  Shobek  continued  to  be  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  fortress  of  the  Latins  in  this  t[uarter.  The 
lands  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  around  Kerak,  had  been  granted  as 
a  fief  to  the  knight  Somanus  of  Puy  ;  who  was  however  again 
dispossessed  of  them,  as  well  as  his  son  Rudolph,  in  consequence 
of  a  supposed  conspiracy  against  king  Fulco,  about  A.  D.  1132.' 
They  were  now  bestowed  upon  Paganus  (Payen),  a  nobleman 
who  had  been  the  king's  cupbearer.  Three  or  four  years  after- 
wards, he  erected  the  strong  fortress  of  Kerak,  on  the  site  of  a 
former  city  which  was  held  to  be  the  ancient  Petra.'  This 
castle  and  that  of  Sh5bek  continued  for  many  years  greatly  to 
harass  the  Saracens  ;  their  possessors  plundered  the  rich  cai'avans 
which  passed  on  the  neighbouring  route  between  Damascus  and 
Egypt  or  Arabia  ;  and  were  able  to  cut  off  all  military  commu- 
nication through  the  region.  They  were  therefore  exposed  to  re- 
peated assaults  from  the  Saracen  armies,  both  on  the  side  of 
Syria  and  that  of  Egypt,' 

'  Alb.  Aq.  12.  21.     Fuloh.    Carn.  42.  Aix  seoma  to  confound  these  two  expeditions 

■p.  436.    Geata  Dei  p.  611.    Will,  Tjr.  11.  of  Baldwin ;  and  mates  Liiii  visit  ihs  Red 

20.     Jac  de  Vitr.    28.  Willten  ib.  II.  p.  Sea  with  only  a  companyof  Eixtj  knighls. 

403.    See  too  Boliaeddin  Vit.  Salad,  pp.  '  Will,  Tyr.  H.  15,  3L     Wilken  ib.  I'. 

83, 54.    Abolfed.  Aimal.  Musi,  ad  A,  H.  pp.  608,  609,  616. 

567.    Abulf.  Tab.  SjT.  cd.  Kohler  p.  88.  '  Will.  Tyr.  14.  21.   ih.  32.28.    Wilken 

Schnlteii's  Index  in  Vit.  Salad-  art.  Sjan-  ib.  p.  616. 

icw/ium.  '  Bohaedd.  Vit.   SalaHin  pp.   58,   59. 

'  Alb.  Aq.   12.  21.     Fuloh.  Cam,  48.  One  or  both  of  these  fortreaBes  were  fierce- 

p.  436.     Geata   Dei    p.    611,     Will,  Tyr.  ly  assaulted  inthe  y6arallT2, 1182, 1183, 

11.    29.     Wilken   ib.   p.    403.      See   also  1184,  etc      See  generally  Wilken   ib.  U, 

above.  Vol.  I.  pp.   127,  171.— Albert  of  p.  616.  III.  ii.  pp.  ISO,  306,  2311,  346,  etc 
ii.  5136,  567 
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_  Atdut  A.  D.  1144,  in  the  first  year  of  hie  reign,  king  Bald- 
win III,  being  yet  a  minor,  made  an  expedition  by  way  of  Hebron 
to  Wady  Miisa,  in  order  to  recover  a  certain  castle  bearing  the 
name  of  '  ValHs  Moysi,"  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Saracena 
with  the  aid  of  the  mhahitante  of  the  region.  On  the  approach 
of  the  kmg,  the  latter  betook  themselves  into  the  caatle  which 
was  in  a  strong  position.  The  Franks  assailed  it  with  stones 
and  arrows  for  several  days  without  success.  They  then  began 
to  destroy  the  numerous  olive  trees,  which  constituted  the  chief 
produce  of  the  region ;  to  save  which  the  inhabitants  imme- 
diately surrendered  the  fortress.  I  know  not  what  castle  this  can 
have  been,  unless  perhaps  the  one  we  saw  upon  the  ledge  of 
rocks  northeast  of  Wady  Miisa.' 

In  A.  D.  1182,  Kainald  of  ChatQlon,  then  lord  of  Kerak 
made  his  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Allah ;  and  in  both  the 
following  years,  (1183,  1184,)  sustained  the  terrific  assaults  of 
Saladm  against  Kerak  itself.^  Yet  that  Sultan,  the  year  after 
his  recapture  of  Jerusalem,  became  also  master  (in  1188}  both 
of  Kerak  and  of  Sh6bek,  each  after  a  long  siege.'  Thus  termi- 
nated the  dominion  of  the  Franks  over  this  territory,  The 
fortress  of  Kerak  continued  to  be  a  stronghold  of  the  Saracens : 
and  fifty  years  later  its  Emir  David  was  able  to  seize  for  a  time 
upon  Jerusalem.' 

From  that  time  onward  until  the  present  centuiy,  thick 
darkness  again  rests  upon  the  land  of  Edom.  Volney  seems  first  to 
have  had  his  attention  drawn  towards  it,  by  the  reports  of  the 
Arabs  around  Gaza,  that  on  the  southeast  of  the  Dead  Sea 
withm  a  apace  of  three  days'  journey,  there  were  upwards  of 
thu-ty  ruined  towns  absolutely  deserted  ;  in  some  of  which  were 
W  edifices  with  columns.^  In  A.  D.  1806,  Seetzen  penetrated 
irora  Damascus  as  far  as  to  Kerak,  and  thence  travelled  around 
the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  Jerusalem ;  but  he  did  not 
enter  Edom.»  In  March  1807  the  same  traveUer  went  from 
Hebron  on  the  road  to  "Wady  Miisa  as  far  as  to  the  hill  MadOrah 
not  fer  north  of  el-Weibeh ;  and  while  here,  an  Arab  from  eeh- 
Sherah  described  to  him  Wady  Miisa  and  its  remains,  and  gave 

«,.„^  ^^^y"^-   ^-^  ^^*'   ^"—  -««^  ^  of  a  plaoe  a  aa/s  journey  fur- 

Z'"- }r-J^;  ^^-    B°t«edd.  pp.  58,  thBT  south;  ib.  p.  434.    W  ^^X 

^,-,^     ^■.,^°-   ""''■    "^  ^-   "■  ^^'*-  *''^'  »''!=■"»'  told  him  only  in  replv  to  a 

te^v■"^  "7?'  f?\\*^-..         ..  ^'"'^'  '"^"'^  ™ ''"  P™^  ^^  P*"i  -"d 

«n    ^-J^MS^w  l-15-B»lia«dd.pp.eS,  in  the  absence  of  nlllurtber  totimony.  no 

^.:-WA^^        t.'i^?:,^^-     ^'^-  "'oig'it  <""■  be  Inid  upon  this   infoima. 

bee  above,  VoL  L  p.  317.  mg  questions  ia  obtainlnfi  ioformafion  from 

Volney  Voyage  en  Syr.  o.  81.  Tom.    the  Araba,  VoL  I.  n.  lla 
H.  p.  317.     Par,  1787.  '^ 
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him  an  extensive  list  of  the  -various  towns  and  rnins  in  that  re- 
gion.' But  it  was  reserved  for  Burckhardt,  first  to  traverse  the 
country  in  1812  from  Kerak  to  the  southern  Wady  Ghttrandel, 
and  to  explore  the  wonders  of  Wady  Mfl&a.  He  was  followed 
in  the  same  direction  in  1818,  hy  Messrs  Eankes,  Legh,  Irby 
and  Mangles.  Ten  years  later,  Laborde  and  Linant  first  pene- 
trated in  1828  from  'Akabah  to  Wady  Mfisa  ;  returning  by  a 
more  easterly  route  through  the  mountains. 

A  few  words  respecting  thu  ancient  towns  whose  sites  have 
been  found  in  this  region,  may  not  he  out  of  place  here,  prepara- 
tory to  a  more  particular  notice  of  the  metropolis  Petra^ 

Of  Machents,  a  fortress  of  Herod,  and  the  possible  identi- 
fication of  it  by  Seetzen  with  Mkauor,  a  ruin  on  the  south  side 
of  Zerka  Ma'in,  I  have  already  spoken,' 

South  of  Wady  el-Mfijih,  and  six  or  eight  miles  north  of 
Kerak,  are  the  now  unimportant  ruins  called  Babba,  about  half 
an  hour  in  circuit,  exhibiting  the  remains  of  a  temple  and  sev- 
eral Corinthian  columns.  =  This  mic[ueetionably  was  the  siteof  the 
Babbath  Moab  of  the  early  centuries,  the  AreopoHs  of  the  Greeks, 
an  episcopal  see  of  the  Third  Palestine  ;  which  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Petra  became  the  metropolitan  city  of  that  region.  In 
still  earlier  times  it  was  the  Ar  of  Moab,  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament.' 

In  Kerak  itself  wo  have  the  ancient  Kir  Moab  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  which  already  in  the  Chaldee  version  and  the  Greek 
of  the  Apocrypha,  appears  in  the  form  Kevakka  Moab  and  Chftr- 
raca.'  Under  this  latter  name,  more  or  less  corrupted,  it  is 
mentioned  hy  Ptolemy  and  other  writers  both  ecclesiastical  and 
profane,  down  to  the  centuries  before  the  crusades."  The  crusa- 
ders found  the  name  extant,  and  erected  the  fortress  still  known 
as  Kerak.  But  their  knowledge  of  ancient  geography  was  here 
also  at  fault ;  and  as  in  the  west  they  found  the  site  of  Beer- 

■  Zaoli's  MonaU.  Corr.  XVII.  pp.  133-  claraoter,  see  the  eooleanstipal  NotitiBe, 

139.  Relond  pp.  216,  217,  compared  with  pp. 

"  See  above.  Vol.  L  p.  670.  n.  2.  223,  236.    Lfl  Quien  Oriecs  Cbmt.  HL 

=  Sestzen  ibid.  XVDL  p.  483.     Baroh-  p.  734. 
bardtp.  377.    Irby  and  Manglea  p.  *66sq.        '  laa.  16,  1.    Heb.  SXi'O  T>p  ;  Chald. 

[141.3     ARCordingtoBureWiardt,aBdia-  ^^^^    X313  :  both    signifying  •mV.   or 

toce  from  Kerak  U  three  hmrs  ormore.  f„^,;,__^- is^^  12,  17,  X,£p(««. 

IrbvaxidManglesgiveitaUbt^twohours.  .'   >YU,\A..n.    Reknd  P»1.^463, 705. 

^  IB.    16     I.     Num.    21,    28.     Hieron.  Qesenius  Conan.  zu  Jes.  xv.  I.-For  the 

Coram,  m  Jes.  sv.  I,  "  Hnjt^etropolia  ^^lesiBstioal  Noti«iB,  see  Belaud  pp.  216, 

civitHBAr,qu»hodieaKHebr^etGr««o  ^^^     Of  the  two  later  Latin  Notitias,  one 

Bennoneoomposita.Ar«ipfl;unuufiu^ahir,  ^  ^^^^^y^  ^^^  ^^^^^  Kara;  ib.  pp. 

etc.    Onoraast.  art.  ifo«6t       ?*^P^  223,226.     Borokhardt  mistook  this  last. 

oiTitos  (Amipolis;  q^  pmpmnn  vosab-  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  a  distiurt 
nlnm  poasidet  Katbath  Moab,  id  eat,  grna-      ,_^    ^^^^  ^^  ^,^^^  jj^^  j„  ^^j^       ^ 

^^    TX^     f         ^^f'-xfj'^t'     ■  ,  ^i'«  ^^^  ™°«  ^O"*^  "f  Wadj  el-Alisj; 

KelaM  Palffist  pp.  57T    967.     Geaemn  ^,^^,1,401. 

Comm.  lu  Josh.  sr.  1.— Foe  its  episcopal  """'"'  V-  ^ 
ii,  568-570 
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sheba  at  Beit  Jibrin,  so  here  they  held  Kerak  to  have  been  once 
the  ancient  capital  of  Arabia  Petriea,  and  gave  it  therefore  the 
name  of  Petra  Deserti.'  They  established  here  in  A.  D.  1167 
a  Latia  bishopric  of  Petra,  which  continued  for  some  years  ; 
and  the  name  and  title  remain  in  the  Greek  church  until  the 
present  day.' 

In  Ttliileh  we  may  probably  recognise  the  ancient  Tophel, 
once  mentioned  m  the  Old  Testament  m  connection  with  the 
'Arabah.  The  radical  letters  and  the  signification  are  the  same 
both  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,' 

The  place  el-Buaaireh,  two  hours  and  three  quarters  south 
of  _Tufileh,_  seems  to  bear  in  its  name  decisive  tokens  of  anti- 
quity. It  is  now  a  vill^e  of  about  fifty  houses  situated  on  a 
hill,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  small  castle.*  The  Arabic  form 
Busaireh  is  a  diminutive  of  Busrah,  the  present  Arabic  name  of 
Bozrah  in  Hauran,  the  Bostra  of  the  Greehs  and  Eomana  ; 
which  latter  has  been  regarded  as  a  city  of  the  Edomites, 
though  lying  far  beyond  the  limits  of  their  territory.^  But 
the  name  el-Busaireh  affords  reason  to  suppose,  that  another 
Bozrah  lay  here  within  the  proper  limits  of  Edom  ;  and  was  for 
a  time  the  capital  of  the  country.  This  hypothesis  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fact,  that  in  Scripture,  Bozrah  ia  so  often  coupled  with 
the  Und  of  Edom  itself;  while  the  prophet  Amos  speaks  of  it 
expressly  in  connection  with  the  land  of  Teman  or  the  south.' 
Further,  both  Eusehius  and  Jerome  mention  a  Bozrah  as  oxist- 
mg  in  then  day  in  the  moimtains  of  Idumea,  distinct  from  the 
northern  Bozrah.'  In  this  way,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  relieved 
from  the  incongruity,  of  supposing  the  chief  city  of  the  Edomites 
to  have  lain  at  the  distance  of  several  da->s'  jomnej  away  from 
their  territories." 

'  Will.  Tyr.  11.26.  ib.  15.  31 .  Jao.  de        »  Isa.  34    6     R3    1      Jer   49  13   32 

ritr.  0.  96.     Comp.  above,  p.  163,  n.  6.  Am.  1,  13       But  I  mil  ^nd  afire  upon 

Tins  form   of   tbe    name   the    craaaders  Teman,  which  shall  devour  ibe  pditcea  of 

took  from  the  Vulgate,  which  in  la.  1 6,  1  Boirah." 
raads  "  Petra  deserti,"  instead  of  Sela.  '  Onomast  art  .BomB-— The  ooniaoturs 

'  Win.  Tyr.  20.  8.    Jao.  de  Viti-.  c.  56.  of  BorcHiardt,  tiat  el-Busaireh  is  tbe  an- 

Le  Quian  Oriens  Christ.   III.   p.   1805.  cient  Psora,  an  episcopal  see  of  the  ThM 

Bnrckhardt'B  Tfav.  p,  387.      See    above,  Palestine,  rests  on  an  error  in  one  of  the 

VoL  1.  p.  *24  aq.  ecclesiasfeal  KotiU^  which  reada  "  Mamo, 

'  Deut  1,  1,    The  identity  of  Toplial  Psoth,"  in  two  worfB,  where  all  the  othera 

and  Tfifileh  affbrds   an  easy  esplanation  ^^  Mamopaora  or  Mamapson ;    Keiaod 

of  this  very  difficult  passage,  to  which  I  P-  217,  comp.  pp.  21S,   223,  236.     See 

shall  again  recur.     I  am  indebted  (at  the  Bnrckhardt  p.  407. 
suggestion toProf.  Heng3t«nbei^ofBerIi)).        '  -*■  Bozrah  is  once  mentioned  among 

'  Burekbardt's  Travels  p.  407.   Irbv  and  *••«  "'^'^^  "^  Moah;  Jer.   48,    24.     Thia 

Mangles  p.  443,  [136,]  '  was  not  improbably  the  same;  since  the 

'  So  Geaenins  Comm  za  Jes    xxxiv  6.  P™™^^™>  of  particular  cities  often  passed 

Lex.Hebr.arl.mS3.  '  RoaenmiUler  BiW.  iTnpTt'^r^  *°«'^'?^T  '°,»*^7"1  "^ 

p.  6t)5  eq.     Burckhardt  p.  336.  n^  j.     gee  IJeMnimt  L  c, 

ii.  570,  571 
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Proceeding  further  south,  we  iind  Glitirflndel,  the  ancient 
Arindela,  as  already  descrihed.'— In  Dhilna,  a  village  visited  hy 
Burckhardt,  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  north  of  Wady  d- 
Ghuweii,  we  probably  have  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thana  or 
Thoana,  assigned  by  Ptolemy  to  Arabia  Petriea,  and  marked 
also  apparently  in  the  Peutinger  Tables.' — ShSbek  corresponds 
to  no  known  ancient  place;  though  we  find  in  the  Old  Testar- 
menfc  both  Shobach  and  Shobek  as  the  names  of  persons.'-- 
Ma'fin,  the  well  known  town  on  the  route  of  the  Syrian  Haj, 
nearly  east  of  "Wady  Mflsa,  is  with  good  reason  aeanmed  as  the 
probable  seat  of  the  Maonites  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.' 
Abulfeda  describes  Ma'Sn  (from  Ibn  Haukal)  as  inhabited  by 
the  Ommiadea  and  their  vassds.'— About  six  hours  south 
of  Ma'an  and  Wady  MOsa,  lies  Usdakahj  a  fine  fountain,  neat 
which  is  a  hill  with  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  con- 
sisting of  heaps  of  liewn  stones.  Both  the  name  and  situation 
correspond  to  the  Zodocatha  of  the  fifth  century  ;  which  is  also 
marked  in  the  Peutinger  Tables,  under  the  form  Zadagatta,  at 
eighteen  Eoman  miles  south  of  Petra.' 

One  other  town  in  this  region,  el-Humeiyimeh,  is  described 
by  Abulfeda  (quoting  from  Ibn  Sa'id)  as  the  native  place  of  the 
Abbassides.  Its  ruins  still  reniain,  and  were  visited  by  Laborde, 
on  the  plain  east  of  the  mountains,  considerably  south  of  the 
southern  Wady  (xhuiilndel,  and  north  of  the  head  of  Wady  el- 
Ithm.  The  ruins  are  very  considerable  ;  but  without  any  traces 
of  architectural  splendour.  There  was  an  aquediict  leading  to 
it  for  a  long  distance  from  the  north  ;  and  the  plaee  itself  is  fidl 
of  cisterns,  now  broken  and  abandoned  in  the  midst  of  a  desert.' 


We  come  now  to  the  celebrated  capital  of  this  region  in  an- 
cient times,  called  &om  its  reinarkable  position,  The  Rock ;  in 

'  See  p.  IIT,  above.  Ma'aii  has  no  wktion  to  the  name   Te- 

'  Plol     5     17      Reland   p.    463,     The  man.     Sea  Seetzeo  in  Zaoh  lb.  XVIII.  p. 

Peutinger  Tables  have  Thoriaa,  prohatly  »81.     Burckhnnlt's  Travels  p.  437.     Ge- 

a  corTupdOQ.     See  Bnrckhardt  p.  410.  Beuins  Lex.  Heb.  art.  lisa ,  and  Notes  on 

»  Shobaeh   ■r^zS^  2  Sam.   10,   18.   IS.  Burekh.  p.  1069,      Eosoomiillor's  BiW, 

a./. ,.»,..,  from  pan.    BO  thi.  n.ac  P 

l"""""„»'!"'SlSrS:-        •  Abi.  T.b.  S^.  p.  U.    I^tod. 


■t.  Carear.    Bnreki)Btdtp.4I6. 


Vojago 


*  Judg.  10, 13  lisa   MmnilAis.     1  Chr.  ^^^_  -p^^_  p_  gg   [3I7.>-The  ftfiobort 

4, 41  and  2  Chr.  26,  7  D-'S  ISa  MekiiTama.  el-Abiil  of  Laborde  ia  probably  the  Kl.ilr.-.- 

Tbej  are  spoken  of  in  oonnBotion  with  die  bet  (ruins)  ol-'Abid  of  our  lists;  ibid.  p. 

AmiUeHtes     and    Arabians.      The    form  63.  [318.] 
ii.  571-573 
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1? tcoTrfS  i  V*"?  ^"-"i  J°  *''°  °'"1  Teslamont  we  find 
It  recorded  of  Img  Ama^ah,  tliat  "  he  slew  of  Edom  in  tie 
J.lley  of  Bait  fen  thoMand,  and  took  Sola  by  war  and  "al  ed 
the  name  of  it  Jottheel  unto  tM,  day.-     The  pnDphet  iS 

Irom  Bela  to  (through)  the  wilderness  unto  the  mount  of  the 
daugh  er  of  Zion  ;»  alluding  apparently  to  the  tributTn  sheep 

'^V'V"  '-"""J-"  ^'  ''^''  'i-™.  thorefoS,  S  la  woud 
seem  to  have  been  ,n  the  possession  of  the  Moabites  ;  op  at  least 
theypasturrf  their  iooks  as  fa,  south  as  to  that  region  muct 
These  .rr'  1  *=  »?J"»?  »"!'«»  "*  the  present  day.'- 
ihese  are  the  only  certam  notices  of  this  city  found  iu  Scrip- 
ta,e_;  and  the  last  of  them  cannot  he  later^hau  ab™t  TO) 

About  four  centuries  afterwards,  as  we  hare  seen,  the  city 

trhStZ'N  ti?"  ""'"^r  ^'*»  ■■  "  ^  P^e!^  So 
The  two  ™^v  ''/''"'.  •"'^  ""^  '"""e  a  place  of  trade, 

r  h.,7bS*  T  "'f  ff?™*  "  by  Antigonus  before  301  B 
C.  have  been  already  alluded  to.'  Iu  the  first,  Athensus  took 
the  city  by  surpnse,  while  the  men  we,,  ahsen  at  a  neighbour- 
ing mart  or  fiiir;  and  carried  off  a  large  booty  of  silver  and 
merchandise.^  But  the  Nabathcans  quickly  punsued  h  m  to  the 
uumbe,  of  eight  thousand  men  ,  and  iillling^p"  MsTampt 
night  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  his  army.'  Of  the  second 
egedition,  nude,  the  command  of  Demetrin  ,  the  Naba  hean, 

under  tS  profit"  '?  ?"  ''""'"'  '"^  P'™°S  their  wealth 
under  the  protection  of  a  strong  garrison  m  Petra ;  to  which 

that  maebvhfr\"'r '-''■"  «  -"Si"  approach     nj 

the'wS  desiS  rf'io^t  5;:  ™^  "-"^  ™"*^  "  ^»«i"« 

Sfmho,  spea,kiug  of  the  jfahatheans  during  the  ,d„n  of 

fheS'tl,'*'"""'''p""°™I'""'«'™™^  "Thf  merJS  of 
the  Sabatheans  is  Petra,  so  called  ;  for  it  Ues  in  a  place  in  other 
respects  plain  and  level,  but  shut  in  by  rocks  round  aboS  pre 
^itous  indeed  ou  the  outside,  but  within  havTnglpiSu 

Beyond  the  enclosure,  the  region  is  mostly  a  desert,  an?  e™: 

'  Hcb,  3bo  Sola;    Greek  A  n/™™  P-  fi  ti.  -  . 

»j^»j  .i»i.  *;,„.,  „*c;S  i,.6^'.:rrrr„  ^;•..~^i>.t* 
Com     SK  3  "i^  '^^'^■^'"  Conmi.  in  loc.        ^  Diod.  Sic'  19.  59. 


n,*.« 
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cially  towards  J«dea."'  At  this  time  the  city  had  hecome  the 
great  place  of  transit  for  the  products  of  the  east,  and  was  often 
resorted  to  by  foreigners.'  The  philosopher  Athenadorus,  Stra- 
ho's  fiiend,  spent  some  time  in  Pctra  ;  and  related  with  admira- 
tion, that  he  found  many  Komans  and  other  strangers  residing 
there  ;  that  these  often  had  lawsuits  with  one  another  and  with 
the  inhabitants ;  while  the  latter  Hved  in  pea«e  among  them- 
selves, under  excellent  laws.' 

Similar,  but  more  definite,  is  the  testimony  of  Pliny  in  the 
first  century :  "  The  Nabatheans  inhabit  the  city  called  Petra, 
in  a  valley  less  than  two  (Roman)  miles  in  ampHtude,  Burround- 
ed  by  inaccessible  mountains,  with  a  stream  flowing  through 
it."*  About  the  same  period,  Petra  is  often  mentioned  by 
Josephus  as  the  capital  of  Arabia  Petrtea,  in  all  his  notices  of 
that  kingdom  and  its  connection  with  Jewish  affairs.*  "With 
that  kingdom,  it  passed  under  the  immediate  sway  of  tlie 
Eomans,  during  the  reign  of  Trajan.  His  successor  Adrian 
appears  to  have  granted  privileges  to  Petra,  which  led  the  in- 
habitants to  give  his  name  to  the  city  upon  coins.  Several  of 
these  are  still  extant.'  In  the  fourth  century,  Petra  is  several 
times  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome ;  and  in  the  Greek 
ecclesiastical  Notitise  of  the  fifth- and  sixth  centuries,  it  appears 
as  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  Third  Palestine.'  Of  its  bishops, 
Germanus  was  present  at  the  council  of  Seleucia  in  A.  X).  359  ; 
and  Theodorus  at  that  of  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  536,' 

But  from  that  time  onwards,  Petra  suddenly  vanishes  from 
the  pages  of  history.  In  the  two  Latin  Notitite,  referring  in 
part  to  the  centuries  after  the  Muhammedan  conquest  and  before 
the  crusades,  the  name  of  Petra  ie  no  longer  found,  and  the 
metropolitan  see  had  been  transferred  to  Kabbah.*  Whether 
Petra  perished  through  the  ruthless  rage  of  the  fanatic  conquer- 
ors, or  whether  it  had  already  been  destroyed  in  some  incui'sion 
of  the  hordes  of  the  desert,  is  utterly  unknown.     The  silence  of 


'  Strabo  IS.  4.  21,  MijTpiJjroAiJ  Si  f  Stf  '  Mionnet  Descr.                                 .      , 

Knfiaraiwff  itrrlr  ^  n/rpo  JiaJiou/isjT)  ■  KsT-  Tom.  V.  p.  587.     Eckhel  Doetr.  Nuniiiior.- 

TO.  y&p    M   x^P^O"  ■'^^"^  ^Z""'^""    ""i  ■^^t-  I^-  P-  ^^^-    ^'^  '^  *'^'"'  ^'^ht  coins 

iwmiSov,  iiiKkrf  Si  TtTprf  ifipovpoiiiidvou,  ri  of  Petra  are  described,  viz.  tliree  in  honour 

liiv  iKTis  Kpniiyoi  4iroT<(/iou,  t1  B'  inhs  of  Adrian;  oiia  of  Mnrcna  Aorolins  and 

rtryas  ijpS!6rous  ^xorrot  rfs  ti  iSpelav  sal  Veins;    two   of  Saptimina   Seyema;    and 

K7iir!iov.'BJ«BiToBirEpiPriAouX(J/™lp7j>(Oi  two  of  Geta,     Most  of  them  bear  on  the 

i,  w\fi(mi,  ™l  nd\'<na  ^  irpij  'IsuSaf?.  reverse    tie   inscription  :   •ASpidrn  nirfa 

=  See  above,  p.  161.  tSTi-rpiroMs.     For  tbis  enstora  on  the  coma 

'  Strabo  ibid,  of  cities,  see  above,  p.  (JO.  n.  3. 

'  Plin.  H,  N.  6.28V.32,  "DcindeNaba-  '  Onomast.  arts.  Feira,  Idumiea,  The- 

tbsM  oppidum  iiiooluiit  Petram  nomine  in  man,  eto.  Eeland  Pnl.  p.  ai6,  21T.     See 

oonvaJle,  panio  minus  II  mill,  passnum  am-  also  in  general  tlie  art.  Feira  in  Keland  p. 

pBtu^nis,  oircumdatum  montibus  inacoas-  02S  sq. 

as  amne  interilnenle."  °  Keland  Pal.  pp.  938,  533.     Lb  Qnieu 

'  See  the  references  to  Joseplms  above,  Oriens  Chr.  III.  p.  723. 

p.  159.  n,  4.  '  Keland  PaL  pp.  223,  236. 
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all  Arabian  writers  as  to  the  very  existence  of  Petra,  would  seem 
to  favour  the  latter  supposition  ;  for  had  the  city  still  retained 
Its  importance,  we  could  hardly  expect  that  they  should  pass  it 
over  without  some  notice,  in  their  accounts  of  the  country  and 
Its  conquest.  As  it  is,  this  sudden  and  total  disappearance  of 
the  very  name  and  trace  of  a  city  so  renowned,  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  circumstances  of  its  history.' 

The  crusaders,  as  we  have  seen,  found  Petra  at  Kerak,  just 
as  they  also  found  Beersheha  at  Beit  Jibrin  ;  thus  introducin'^ 
a  confusion  as  to  Petra,  which  is  not  wholly  removed  even  at  the 
present  day.*  It  was  not  until  the  reports  collected  by  Seetzen 
respecting  the  wonderful  remains  in  Wady  Utm,  had  been  veri- 
hed  by  the  personal  discovery  and  examination  of  them  by 
Burckhardt,  that  the  latter  traveller  first  ventured  («  assume 
tiieu-  identity  with  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  of  .Arabia 
Fetrffia.'  This  identity  is  now,  I  believe,  admitted  by  all  —The 
arguments  for  the  identity  in  question,  are  of  a  threefold  nature, 
and  all  he  withui  a  small  compass. 

.  First,  the  character  of  the  site,  as  given  byStrabo  and  Pliny 
m  the  passages  above  quoted  ;  an  area  in  a  valley  surrounded  by 
precipitous  rocks,  with  a  stream  running  through  it,  and  a  single 
approach  '  made  by  hand,'  as  mentioned  by  Diodorus  :'  all  this 
corresponds  entirely  to  Wady  Mflsa  as  already  described. 

Again,  the  ancient  specifications  as  to  the  distance  of  Petra 
Jrom  both  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Elanitic  gulf,  all  pomt  to  Wady 
MClaa.  Passing  over  the  merely  casual  and  indefinite  estimates 
0t_  btrabo  and  Plmy,"  we  find  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  Deme- 
tnus,  on  his  return  from  Petra,  marched  three  hundred  stadia, 

'  No  Aratirai  writer  mentions  Petra ;         '  See  p.  167,  above.  Adriohombs  p.  139. 

and  the  only  ones  who  speak  of  WadyMii-  Raumer-s  Paliist  p.  412  Bq 
^  ^■r'  ^./*'  ^'"*""''  ?^.  Ka^nlny  in.        '  Burckhardt  p.    431.     The  fi:^  pnb- 

m  thirteenth  <«ntniy  and  Ibi,  IveU  (Beu  lished  acconnt  of SnrokMrdfa  visit  to  Wa- 

Ayas)  m  the  fifteenth.     Both  thesa  m-  dy  MItoi,  seems  to  have  been  contained  i^ 

thors  merely  relate  a  Mnhammedan  legend,  a  letter  from  him  dated  Cairo,  Sept.  13. 

aeoording  to  _wbeh  Mo^  died  and  ^as  1813,  prefixed  to  hi,  TravelTin  Nnbla 

boned    nn   th^    valley.       See    Kaawin/s  Lond.  1819.      But  before   tbis   appaarei 

Geogr.Lexi«™,^iAdj-^Bei«^  Cod.Ms.  Eitter  had  already  sufKested  the  identi^ 

Arab  B.bho»h.  Gothan.  No.  384.  foL  80.  of  Wady  Mfisa  and  P^  on  Z  skeS 

F°r  l^Vi  ^  ^"^-  .T'^  ^■''^^  ^  "'■  Seetzen's  reports  m  Zach's  MonatL  Corr. 

^^,  Coi.   Goth^.  No.  302.  foL  326.  XVn.  p.  139.     See  Bitter's  Eidknnde  Th. 

These  notices  from  Msa.  in  the  Library  at  II.  p.  117.    Berl,  1818. 
Ootha,  I  ow-e  to  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Rne-        •  See  pp.  169,  170. 
diger  of  Halle.— For  the  forms  Arce,  Are-        >  Strabo  places  it  at  three  or  fonr  davf^ 

ceme,  Kecem,etc.  assigned  by  Josepbus  march  from  Jericho,  16.4.  21.    PKnv  at 

Md  others  ^  tbe  ei^^st  name  of  Petra ;  600  Roman  miles  from  Gaza,  and  13S  &om 

™  -^  W^^?;^,'V"f-;'■''^T^"'-  th«I'™rf'"'g"lfiH.N.e.Mor32.    Her*, 

ers,see  Note  XXXVU,  at  the  end  of  the  as  CeUarius  suggests,  the  tvvo  nnmbers  ha™ 

volmne._Inlike  man.,^  the  place  caUed  probuWybeen  ^n^.^^;  that  i^SZl 

by  Arab™,  writers  el-Hijr,  (notel-HaJM  read  135  miles  from  Ga^a,  and  600  liZ 

fo^Sl/^t^C^Vt:.""'^""'"  ^.e  Persian  golU   Celh..  Nodt.  Orb.  II.  p. 


i.  576,  577 
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and  encamped  near  the  Dead  Sea."  This  distance  is  equal  to 
aljout  fifteen  honre  witli  camels  ;  and  if  reckoned  northwards 
from  Wady  Mfisa  along  the  ancient  road,  extends  to  nearly  op- 
posite the  south  end  of  the  sea.  After  all,  this  is  douhtless  also 
a  mere  estimate,  and  is  if  any  tiling  too  small ;  hut  at  any  rate, 
it  could  never  apply  to  Kerak. — More  exactly  is  the  position  of 
Petra  laid  down  in  the  Peutinger  Tables.  The  distance  is  there 
marked  from  Allah  along  the  ancient  road  to  Petra,  by  the  sta^ 
tions  Ad  Dianam,  Prfesidimn,  Hauara,*  and  Zadagatta,  at 
ninety-nine  Eoman  miles  in  aU,  equivalent  to  about  seventy- 
eight  and  two  thirds  geographical  miles.^  The  actual  direct  dis- 
tance between  'Akabah  and  Wady  Mlisa,  on  a  straight  line,  is 
about  sixty-four  geographical  miles ;  and  when  we  take  into 
account  the  windings  of  the  way  and  the  steepness  of  the 
mountains,  the  comparison  is  here  sufficiently  exact.'  On  this 
route  too,  the  name  and  site  of  Zadagatta  (Zodocatha)  stiU  exist 
at  tJsdakah,  about  six  hours  south-of  Wady  Miisa.'  F  urther,  the 
same  Tables,  although  somewhat  confiised  on  the  north  of  Petra, 
yet  give  the  distance  between  it  and  Eabbah  as  at  least  over 
seventy-two  Eoman  miles  ;  which  corresponds  well  with  Wady 
Mftsa. 

Lastly,  Josephus,  and  also  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  testify  ex- 
pressly, that  Mount  Eor,  where  Aaron  died,  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  Petra."  And  to  this  day  the  mountain  which  both  tradition 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  mark  as  the  same,  still  rears 
its  lonely  head  above  the  vale  of  Wady  Mtlsa. 

These  considerations  appear  to  me  to  demonstrate  the  iden- 
tity of  Petra  with  Wady  Mflsa  ;  and  also  to  show  as  conclu- 

'  Diod.  Sio.  19. 98,  v^aiov  tSi  'AafidK-  cl-Hmneiyimeh  &\i  not  lie  upon  ths  graat 

TiriSos  xl/ipijs.  Itoman  road,  of  wMoh  Laborde  found  trii- 

'  Tlia  Auopa  of  Plolemy,  and  the  Ha™-  ees  further  north  upon  tha  mountain, 
na  of  the  Notida  Dignitatnm.  Ptol.  5. 17,  '  The  geographical  position  of  I'etra  is 
Ealand  Pal.  pp.  46S,  230.  fixed  on  the  necompanying  map  at  80" 
■  The  following  is  the  spe^fication  of  the  35' N.  Lat.  and  85° .  38' 9"  E,  Long,  from 
Tables:  From Hnila,ivi ad  Dianam,  xxi  Greenwich.  This  latitude  is  the  mean 
PrieMdio.  xxiii  Hauara.  xx  Zndagatta.  between  that  resulting  from  oiir  routes 
xvm  Petiis.  Summa  xcix.— The  station  and  Laborde's.  Moore  and  Beie  ^ve  it 
'ad  Dianam 'ia  common  to  hothUie  routes  at  30°  19',  wMch  appears  to  be  eian  less 
from  Ailab,  t«  Jerusalem  and  to  Petra.  correct  than  iheir  observations  at  Jerusa- 
It  must  therefore  have  laia  m  Iho  great  lem  and  Hebron ;  see  above,  p.  74,  n.  2. 
valley ;  and  the  distance  of  1«  Eoman  miles  Vol.  I.  p,  259,  n.  1.  The  longitude  is 
from  'Akab-ih  would  bring  it  about  oppo-  that  found  by  a  comparison  of  our  routes 
site  the  Wady  and  fonntiun  el-Hendis.  It  with  those  of  Loborde.  See  Kieperf  a  Me- 
la marked  as  a  small  temple  of  Diana,  moir  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work, 
Thia  point  must  have  been  con^derably  III.  App.  p.  37. 
north  of  the  mouth  of  .Wady  el-Ithm.  '  See  above,  p.  168. 
The  Eoman  road  to  Petra  appears  fliere-  '  Josephus  Ant  4.  4.  7.  Euseh.  et 
Ibretohave  aaoended  the  mountiun  noi-th  Hieron.  Onomastioon  i  "Or,  moiis  m  quo 
of  that  Wady;  and  the  station  Prieadium  mortuus  est  Aaron  joita   civitatem  Fe-, 

I,  that 
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BiTely  that  it  could  not  have  heen  situatod  at  Koralc,  ivheio  the 
crusaders  placed  it.' 

,„.  '?i;'.''7w  'f''V'^°  '"'™  "*  ^'""'  ™  'J"Pp4  or  to  what 
ago  that  of  Wady  Mtea  was  adopted,  we  have  no  means  of  as- 
certammg.  The  crusaders  found  the  latter  to  current  use,  and 
speak  here  only  of  the  "  Vajlis  Moysi."'  They  also  speak  of  a 
buuding  on  the  neighbounng  mounhito,  oonsecrated  to  Aaron  ■ 
out  tliey  appear  to  have  discovered  nowhCK!  any  trace  of  a 
Christian  population.'  ' 

w  TH*;/™'  ""'"  "™'"™»  "f  oHivion;  and  the  name  of 
Wady  Mdsa  was  iiot  agato  heard  of,  until  the  reports  of  Seetzen 
S  f ;  C  I?  .■  ,  °™S  "'  «^™™on  f"im  Hebron  to  the  hiU 
Madllrah,  his  Arah  guide  of  the  HaweitM  described  the  place 

Wady  MOsal"'  The  subsequent  visits  of  Bnrckhardt,  Irby 
and  Mangles,  L»borie,  and  othere,  have  put  the  world  in  posses 
Bion  of  most  of  the  detafls  ;  yet  I  apprehend  that  the  historical 
and  antiquarian  interest  of  the  place  is  by  no  means  exhausted 
Ihe  scholar  who  should  go  thither  learned  to  the  lore  of  Srecian 
and  Egyptian  arts  and  architecture,  would  be  able,  I  doubt  not 
sfiU  to  ryap  a  rich  harvest  of  new  facts,  illustrative  of  the  taate' 
the   antiquities,   and   the   general   history  of  this  remarkable 


.....„„,  ^„^  June  2d.  As  morning  dawned,  we  ixise  from  our 
couch  of  sand  m  the  middle  of  the  'Arabah  :  and  at  4»  o-clock 
were  agam  upon  our  way  towards  the  fountato  el-Weibeh 
Looting  back,  we  could  see  the  Wady  through  which  we  had 
descended  fiom  the  pass  of  Nemeki,  bearin|  S.  55°  B  and 
marking  the  course  we  had  travcUed  during  the  darkness  '  We 
were  now  more  than  half  way  across  the  'Ambah  :  and  continued 
to  travel  on  nearly  W  N.  W.  thmngh  a  roffing  gravelly  desert, 
with  rourrded  naked  hills  of  considerable  elevation.  Oii  guides 
had  usuahy  m  the  'Arabah  kept  one  man  ahead  as  a  scout :  and 
nowr,  as  we  approached  el-Weibeh,  they  took  double  precautions 
agamst  any  enemy ;  since  this  and  other  fountains  in  the  valley 
are  the  usual  rendezvous  of  wandering  parties. 

■  Si.  .Ij.,,,  pp.  163,  ISS.  ?m  wiiXt™  S       "^^ '  '"'  "'"> 

d,.,*,  7.  je.  p.  6S6.  i.oth.7Vi»  S,™w      ^*"=°'™.'»«i»' 

^"'■"->5*  ii,   579,580 
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We  came  out,  at  half  past  6  o'clock,  upon  the  high  but  not 
steep  hank  vi  "Wady  el-Jeib  ;  which  hero  Bweeps  round  quite  to 
the  foot  of  the  ascent  on  the  west  side  of  el-'Arahah.  We  de- 
scended into  it  from  the  gravelly  hills,  one  hmidred  feet  or  more. 
It  is  here  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  breadth,  and  everywhere 
sprinkled  with  herbs  and  shrubs.  Just  on  its  western  side, 
where  the  land  slopes  up  very  gradually  into  a  tract  of  low  hme- 
stone  hills,  hes  'Ain  el-Weibeh,  one  of  the  most  important 
watering  places  in  all  the  great  valley.  There  are  here  indeed 
three  fountains,  issuing  from  the  chalky  rock  of  which  the  slope 
is  composed.  Below  them,  on  the  border  of  the  Jeih,  is  a  jungle 
of  coarse  grass  and  canes,  with  a  few  palm  trees,  presenting  at  a 
distance  the  appearance  of  fine  verdure,  hut  provmg  near  at 
hand  to  be  marshy  and  full  of  bogs.  This  slope  continues 
towards  the  south,  where  it  becomes  wider,  and  is  also  sprinkled 
with  herbs ;  being  watered  in  wmter  by  a  Wady  called  el- 
G-hamr,  with  a  small  spring  of  bad  water,  an  hour,  and  a  half  or 
two  hours  south  of  cl-Weibeh.  As  we  approached  this  latter 
fountain,  we  could  see  the  verdure  around  'Ain  eil-Ghamr.' 

As  our  scouts  had  reported  that  there  were  no  visitors  at  el- 
Weibeh,  we  proceeded  directly  thither  ;  and  reaching  it  at  7.20, 
halted  more  than  two  hours  for  breakfast  and  rest.  The  three 
fountains  are  some  rods  apart,  running  out  in  small  streams  from 
the  foot  of  a  low  rise  of  ground,  at  the  edge  of  the  hills.  The 
water  is  not  abundant ;  and  in  the  two  northernmost  sources, 
has  a  sickly  hue,  hke  most  desert  fountains,  with  a  taste  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  The  temperature  of  the  water  was  75°  F. 
that  of  the  air  being  about  the  same.  But  the  southernmost 
source  consists  of  three  small  rills  of  limpid  and  good  water, 
flowing  out  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  excavation  in  the  rock. 
The  soft  chalky  stone  has  crumbled  away,  forming  a  semicircular 
ledge  about  six  feet  high  around  the  spring,  and  now  a  few  feet 
distant  from  it.  The  intermediate  space  is  at  present  occupied 
by  earth  ;  but  the  rock  apparently  once  extended  out,  so  that 
the  water  actually  issued  from  its  base. — We  could  find  here  no 
trace  of  the  remains  of  former  dwellings. 

'Ain  el-Weibeh  is  situated  just  on  the  exterior  of  a  great 
bend  of  Wady  el-Jeib,  which  here  comes  down  from  the  S.  by  W. 
and  sweeps  round  almost  towards  the  E.  N.  E.  In  it,  at  some 
distance  below  el-Weiheh,  we  could  see  the  verdure  around 
another  place  of  water,  called  el-Hufeiry  ;  the  water  is  found  by 
digging  holes  in  the  ground,  is  scanty,  and  fails  in  summer. 

Erom  this  point,  (at  el-Weibeh,)  Mount  Hor  is  seen  to  fine 
advantage,  towering  m  lone  majesty,  and  prominent  above  all 

'  See  Bnroklmrdt  p.  446. 
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tKe  peaks  which  immediately  skirt  the  'Arabah  ;  but  itself  lower 
than  the  high  ridges  further  eaat.  Indeed,  as  here  seen,  this 
peak,  and  the  rocky  groups  around  Wady  MUsa  and  next  the 
'Arabah,  appear  to  belong  to  a  chain  further  west  and  lower 
than  the  high  main  chain  of  esh-8herah.  The  latter,  beginning 
from  Wady  Ghuweir,  and  consistmg  of  round  summits  and 
ridges  without  precipices,  runs  on  continuoudy  as  far  south  as 
the  eye  can  reach.  The  lower  masses  of  porphyry,  are  all  along 
marked  by  a  dark  and  almost  black  appearance.' 

We  were  much  struck  while  at  el-Weibeh,  with  the  entire 
adaptedness  of  its  position  to  the  scriptural  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Israehtes,  on  theu-  second  arrival  at  Kadesh.' 
There  was  at  Kadesh  a  fountain,  caHed  also  En-Mishpat  ;=  this 
was  then  either  partially  dried  up,  or  exhausted  by  the  multi- 
tude ;  so  that  "  there  was  no  water  for  the  congregation."  By  a 
miracle,  water  was  brought  forth  abundantly  out  of  the  rock. 
Moses  now  sent  messengers  to  the  king  of  Edom,  informing  him 
that  they  were  '|in  Kadesh,  a  city  in  the  uttermost  of  hia 
border  ; "  and  asking  leave  to  pass  through  his  country,  so  as  to 
continue  their  course  around  Moah  and  approach  Palestine  from 
the  east.  This  Edom  refused ;  and  the  Israelites  accordingly 
marched  to  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  died  ;  and  then  along  the 
'Arabah  to  the  Red  Sea.' 

Here  at  el-Wcibeh,  all  these  scenes  were  before  our  eyes. 
Here  was  the  fountain,  even  to  this  day  the  most  frequented 
watering  place  in  all  the  'Arabah.  On  the  northwest  is  the 
mountain,  by  which  the  Israelites  had  formerly  assayed  to  ascend 
to  the  land  of  Palestine,  and  were  driven  back.'  Overagainat 
us  lay  the  land  of  Edom  ;  we  were  m  its  nttermost  border ;  and 
the  great  Wady  el-Ghuwoir,  affordmg  a  direct  and  easy  passage 
through  the  mountains  to  the  table  land  above,  was  dh-ectly 
before  us ;  while  further  in  the  south,  Mount  Hor  formed  a 
promment  and  striking  object,  at  the  distance  of  two  good  days 
journey  for  such  a  host.  The  small  fountain  et-Taiyibeh  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pass  er-Roba'y,  may  then  have  been,  either  the 
wells  of  Bene-Jaakan,  or  the  Moseroth,  of  the  Israelites." 
The  stations  of  Gtudgodah  and  Jotbath  further  south,  we  may 
perhaps  find  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Gharflndcl,  and  in  the 
marshy  tract  with  palm  trees  further  towards  'Akabah,  men- 

'  Tie  seye«il  points  seen  from  the  fonn-  '  Num.  14,  40-46.     Drat,  1,  41-16. 

torn  el-Weibah,   bora  as  follows:    Mount  '  Num.  33,   30.  SI.  37.     Deut  10,  6. 

U  B  ^o^T-      i/^^,  '.^?  P^^'  "'  ^''""'~  Kiisebma  and  Jerome  relate,  that  Uie  plaoa 

i^f-    ^-    ^^a^  el-Ghuweir  S.  80' E.  of  the  Beerolh  Bene- Jaakan  was  sffl  shown 

el-Hufeu-r  N.  65°  E.  in  their  day,  to.  Koman  mile,  from  Pet^ 

,  i:""-,";  ^i*-  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,     Onomast.  ai2 

ii.  682.  583 
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tioned  "by  LaViorde  and  Schubert ;  where  in  winter  at  least  we 
might  look  for  "  a  land  of  rivers  of  watera/" 

In  view  of  all  these  circumetancea,  we  were  disposed  to  re- 
gard el-Weibeh  as  the  probable  site  of  the  ancient  Kadesh  ;  and 
felt  that  we  wore  here  treading  on  ground  consecrated  by  many 
sacred  associations. .  Some  other  circumstances  corroborative  of 
the  same  view,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  adduce  further  on." 
Yet  the  surrounding  desert  has  long  since  resumed  its  rights  ; 
and  all  traces  of  the  city  and  of  its  very  name,  have  disap- 
peared. Indeed  there  is  nothing  which  shows  Kadesh  to  have 
ever  been  a  place  of  any  size,  or  of  any  importance,  except  in  con- 
nection with  the  jouraeyings  of  the  Israelites. 

As  we  were  ascending  the  pass  of  Nemela,  (May  30th,)  we 
were  overtaken  by  a  single  Arab,  who  had  come  the  same  day 
from  'Ain  el-Weibeh.  From  him  we  learned,  that  during  the  pre- 
ceding night,  while  we  were  travelling  up  Wady  el-Jeib,  a  ma- 
rauding party  (G-hOau)  had  encamped  at  el-Weibeh,  composed 
of  four  hundred  men  on  dromedaries  from  the  Tiyahah,  Terabin, 
.  DhiillSm  and  'AzSzimeh,  going  t^ainst  the  Hawazim  and  'Anazeh 
of  the  Syrian  desert.  Had  we  not  travelled  during  the  night, 
we  might  very  probably  have  fallen  in  with  them.  It  is  these 
marauding  expeditions,  which  render  the  'Arabah  and  the  Uh8r 
dangerous  for  travellers.  They  pass  and  repass  ftecLuently 
between  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  Arabs  on  the  east  and  west ; 
and  there  is  always  some  risk  of  encountering  them.  In  the 
present  instance,  such  an  encounter  would  have  brought  us  into 
no  danger ;  as  those  tribes  are  all  alhes  of  the  Jehalin,  under 
whose  protection  wo  made  this  journey, 

From  'Ain  el-Weibeh  a  traveRed  path  enters  immediately 
among  the  hmestone  hills,  and  proceeding-  about  N.  N.  W.  doubt- 
less ascends  the  mountain  to  the  region  above.  Our  Jehahn 
seemed  not  to  be  acquainted  with  this  road,  being  accustomed 
from  el-Weibeh  to  stirt  the  'Arabah  along  the  foot  of  the  hiUs, 
as  far  north  as  to  Wady  el-KbOrar,  and  then  ascend  by  the  pass  of 
es-Sflffih.  But  as  the  buffoon  Muhammed,  who  had  recently 
been  here  with  Lord.  Prudhoe's  party,  professed  to  have  taken 
this  direct  road,  and  to  have  found  it  shorter,  the  guides  conclu- 
ded to  foUow  it  now.  We  left  the  fountain  at  9}  o'clock,  and  at 
once  entered  among  the  hills,  here  low  and  consisting  of  chalky 
stone  and  conglomerate,  without  a  particle  of  vegetation.  At 
10.20,  we  crossed  a  lai^e  Wady  called  el-Mirzaba,  which  gives 
name  to  a  pass  up  the  mountains  on  the  left  ;'  and  at  11  o'clock 
we  came  , to -another  very  large  one  called  el-Muhelleh,  from  a 

'  Dent  10,  7 !  oomp.  Num.  88,  32.  83,  '  See  further  on :  Approach  of  the  la- 
See   Lnborde's    Map    and   Voyage,  p.  53.  raeUtes  to  PalesHne. 
[147.]    Schubert's  Reise  U.  p.  390.  =  See  above,  p.  135. 
ii.  58S~585 
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place  of  that  name  in  the  country  of  tlie  'AzaHimeh  in  the  same 
mountains.  These  Wadye,  iike  those  which  succeeded,  find 
their  way  to  Wady  el-Jeib  ;  and  have  in  them  many  Seiyfil  or 
Tiilh  trees,  some  of  which  are  very  large. 

It  now  appeared,  that  our  Arabs  were  afraid  of  having  taken 
a  wrong  road.  The  path  was  evidently  much  travelled ;  but 
where  it  led  to,  no  one  seemed  to  know.  We  therefore  turned 
to  the  right  on  a  course  about  IT.  N.  E.  without  any  track,  in 
order  to  regain  the  path  known  to  our  guides,  descending  gi-ad- 
ually  and  obliquely  among  the  bills  towards  the  'Arabah.  In 
doing  this  we  crossed  several  Wadys  of  which  our  Arabs  did  not 
Imow  the  names.  Indeed,  they  seemed  to  be  quite  lost,  as  if 
they  were  entire  strangers  to  the  region.  We  had  found  it  at  all 
tim.es_  difficult  to  get  information  from  them,  owing  partly  to 
their  ignorance,  partly  to  carelessness,  and  somewhat  to  unwil- 
lingness. But  they  had  become  less  reserved  and  more  and  more 
communicative,  the  longer  we  had  been  with  them.  All  Arabs 
arc  usually  ignorant  of  the  locahties  two  or  three  days  distant 
from  their  own  country ;  but  the  general  intelligence  of  our 
present  guides,  was  the  most  limited  we  had  yet  met  with,  and 
we  never  found  more  difficulty,  in  eliciting  information.  Nor 
could  we  always  put  trust  in  that  which  they  did  communicate, 
without  much  cross-examination  and  other  confirmatory  evi- 
dence. 

At  length,  at  1  o'clock,  we  came  down  near  the  mouth  of  a 
Wady  not  fer  from  the  'Arabah,  where  was  a  small  cane  brake 
indicating  water.  Hero  we  fell  into  the  road  of  which  our 
guides  were  in  search.  The  spot  is  called  'Ain  el-Mureidhah ; 
but  the  Arabs  said  the  Water  was  good  for  nothing,  and  consisted 
of  little  more  than  dampness  of  ike  earth.  Following  now  the 
known  path,  we  struck  up  again  N.  N.  W.  among  the  hiUs 
towards  the  mountains.  We  passed  the  Wady  Abu  Jeradeh  at 
1.55  ;  and  came  at  2.40  to  the  Kufafiyeh,  a  large  Wady,  which 
conducted  us  more  into  the  mountains.  Leaving  this  we  crossed 
over  to  Wady  el-KhOrar,  which  we  reached  at  3.20.  Between 
all  these  Wadys  are  only  desert  limestone  hills,  becoming  grad- 
ually higher  and  more  broken  towards  the  west. 

At  the  mouth  of  Wady  el-Khflrar,  where  it  issues  upon  the 
'Arabah,  an  hour  or  more  east  of  the  point  where  we  struck  it, 
is  the  fountain  called  'Ain  el-Khtlrar,  smaller  than  el-Weiheh, 
but  having  tolerable  water,  which  continues  through  the  year! 
As  we  passed  along  and  over  the  hills,  we  could  see  the  verdure 
around  this  fountain  ;  and  also  that  around  the  water  of  Hash 
in  the  plain  beyond,  somewhat  further  north.'     The  waters  of 

'  Soe  above,  p,  119. 
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the  Khariir  and  all  the  "Watlys  we  ha(i  passed,  find  their  way  to 
the  Jeib,  apparently  south  of  Wady  Hash  ;  or  in  part,  peihaps, 
through  that  Wady. 

Following  up  Wady  e!-Khtlra.r  for  ahnut  half  an  hour,  we  left 
it,  and  ascended  by  a  steep  but  not  long  pass,  called  the  pass  of 
Khurar.  This  brought  us  out  at  4  o'clock,  not  exactly  upon 
table  land,  but  upon  a  higher  tract  of  country,  forming  the  first 
of  the  several  steps  or  offsets  into  which  the  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tains in  this  part  is  divided.  This  is  here  perhaps  four  or  five 
hundred  feet  higher  tJhan  the  tract  we  had  left ;  and  lay  before 
ns  two  and  a  half  hours  in  breadth,  quite  to  the  base  of  the  next 
ascent,  in  which  is  the  main  pass  of  es-SflfSh.  The  tract  runs 
up  nearly  from  E.  N.  E.  to  W.  S.  W.  from  the  hills  aiound  TJs- 
dum  and  the  south  end  of  .the  Dead  Sea,  to  an  indefinite  extent 
on  our  left ;  rising  very  considerably  all  the  way,  and  drained  in 
its  whole  length  by  the  Wady  el-Fikreh,  which  enters  the  GhSr 
at  the  southwest  comer.'  The  bed  of  this  Wady  lies  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  traot,  near  the  base  of  the  next  ascent.  The 
surface  is  here  broken,  and  in  some  parts  mountainnufc,  Hke  that 
of  the  lower  region  behind  us.  At  the  distance  of  an  hour  or 
two  further  south,  a  ridge  begins  on  the  front  or  southeast  part 
of  this  higher  tract,  and  runs 'off  parallel  to  the  next  chain; 
the  head  of  Wady  el~Fikreh  being  far  up  between  them  in  the 
southwest. — ^We  soon  struck  upon  a  small  Wady,  called  diminu- 
tively Wudey  Sik  ;  which  after  we  had  followed  it  for  a  while, 
ran  off  on  the  right  towards  the  'Arabah.  After  this,  all  the 
smaller  Wadys  ran  towards  the  Fikreh  ;  and  the  country  just 
here  was  less  broken  than  towards  the  left. 

The  mountain  before  us,  forming  the  next  step  of  the  ascent, 
presented  aformidable  barrier,  a  naked  limestone  rid^c,  not  less 
than  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  very  steep.  Three  passes 
up  this  mountain  were  pointed  out,  viz,  that  of  es-Bufah  direct- 
ly beibro  us ;  on  the  right,  not  far  off,  another,  es-Sufey ;  and 
on  the  left  at  some  distance  the  third,  called  el- Yemen,  leading 
up  through  a  deep  rent  known  as  Wady  el- Yemen.  Tins  chasm 
cleaves  the  mountain  to  its  base  ;  and  here  the  higher  portion 
of  the  ridge  may  be  said  to  terminate  ;  for  although  it  continues 
to  run  on  far  to  the  southwest,  yet  it  is  there  lower  and  less  steep. 
The  Wady  el- Yemen  brings  down  apparently,  in  the  rainy  sea^ 
son,  large  quantities  of  water  from  the  regions  above  into  the  Fik- 
reh. At  the  top  of  this  pass,  water  is  found  in  pits,  which  is 
good  and  never  fails. 

Fifteen  minutes  before  we  reached  the  Fikreh,  a  road  fell 
into  ours   (at  5.50)   coming  up  directly  from  'Ain  el-KhftrSr. 

'  See  above,  p.  IIS. 
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The  spot  was  marked  by  an  unusual  number  of  heaps  of  stones. 
Immediately  afterwards,  a  path  apparently  niuoh  travelled,  went 
off  towards  tbe  left,  leading  to  the  pasa  el- Yemen.  A  branch 
of  it  was  said  to  take  a  course  stiU  more  to  the  left,  so  as  to 
keep  along  up  the  Fikreh  for  some  time,  and  then  ascend  the 
mountain  iurther  in  the  southwest,  where  it  is  lower  and  less  dif- 
ficult. This  circuitous  road  is  called  el-Haudch,  and  is  usually 
taken  with  loaded  animals;  since  it  escapes  the  steep  ascent. 
The  roads  which  lead  up  all  these  passes,  faU  into  each  other 
again  in  the  country  above,  as  we  shall  see.  Yet  a  track  would 
seem  to  proceed  directly  from  the  ascent  of  the  Haudeh  to  Gaza ; 
and  on  this,  so  far  as  we  could  learn,  perhaps  in  the  next  chain 
of  mountains,  is  probably  the  pass  called  el-Ghdrib,  of  which  we 
several  times  heard.' 

The  road  which  immediately  enters  the  hills  from  el-Weibeh, 
and  which  we  had  at  first  taken,  seems  to  ascend  more  in  the 
south  to  this  higher  tract,  on  which  we  now  were.  Lord  Lind- 
say appears  to  have  followed  it  with  Sheikh  Husein  of  tiie  'Ala- 
win  ;  and  he  relates,  that  at  seven  hours  from  el-Weibeh,  a  path 
went  off  on  the  left  to  Gaza,  while  he  and  his  party  kept  on  and 
ascended  the  pass  es-Sut^h.  This  Gaza  road  probably  joined 
the  HaudeH  as  above  described.  An  hour  north  of  the  fork  of 
the  same  roads,  the  party  had  on  their  left  the  isolated  chalky 
hill  or  mountain  of  Madilrah ;  under  which,  their  guides  said, 
God  once  crushed  a  village  for  its  vices.' 

This  mountain,  so  remarkable  in  its  appearance,  we  too  had 
seen  upon  our  left  at  the  distance  of  about  an  hour,  ever  since 
■we  came  out  upon  this  higher  tract,  rising  alone  like  a  lofty  cit- 
adel on  the  eastern  bank  of  Wady  el-Fikreh.  Sheikh  Hussan 
related  of  it,  that  a  city  once  stood  there ;  but  God  was  pro- 
voked at  the  inhabitants  and  slew  them,  and  destroyed  their  city 
with  stones  from  heaven.  He  could  not  say,  however,  whether 
there  were  now  any  ruins  on  or  near  it.^— This  c[ue8tion,  as  I 
have  since  found,  had  been  already  determined  by  Beotzen 
thirty-one  years  before.  Bemg  at  Hebron  in  March,  1807,  he 
was  told  of  this  mountain,  and  of  the  city  MadQrah  wliich  once 
stood  upon  it,  but  was  now  by  the  vengeance  of  God  buried  be- 
neath it ;  there  were  also  said  to  be  round  about  it  many  human 
bodies  turned  to  stone.     Thinking  to  find  here  something  which 

'  See  Vol.  L  p.  208.  el-Yemen;  Bull,  de  la  Son.  da  Gtoifr.  Jnin 

lord  Lindsay's  Letters,  etc.  II.  p.  46.  1839,  p.  321-833. 
— Sohnbert  also  mentions  Madurali,  and         '  To  this  mountain  Bertou  gives  the  ad- 

appeara  to  have  ascended  bj  the  pass  ea-  ditiomil  name  of  KaSesSa,  and  supposes  it 

Sfltah  ;  but  by  wMeh  route  be  travelled  to  be  t!iB  dte  of  Kadeah,  but  withoui  the 

from  el- Weibeh  thither,  I  am  not  able  to  sligbtaat  ground  :   BuJletin  et^i.  I.   c   p. 

makeoat;  Efiisell.  p.  441-ii3.     Bertou  322. 
followed  our  ronto,  but  asoeuded  Uie  paw 
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might  illustrate  the  pillar  of  salt,  Sectzen  travelled  hither  with 
guides  of  the  Haweitat  from  eeh-Sherah ;  descending,  it  would 
seem,  by  the  pass  el-Yemen,  He  examined  the  mountain  care- 
fully ;  but  no  traee  of  rains  was  to  he  found ;  and  instead  of 
petrified  human  bodies,  there  was  nothing  hut  a  small  plain  cov- 
ered with  round,  conical,  cylindrical,  and  lens-shaped  stones, 
about  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  composed  of  limestone  mixetl 
with  sand.  It  was  to  make  up  for  this  disappointment,  that  his 
guide  now  told  him  of  Wady  Mflsa  and  the  other  ruined  places 
of  his  own  country.  But  although  Mount  Hor  was  here  dhect- 
ly  before  the  traveller,  and  in  full  sight ;  and  he  was  likewise 
told  of  the  Wely  Neby  Hiirlin  upon  a  high  rocky  summit ;  yet 
his  eye  appears  nevertheless  not  to  have  rested  distinctly  upon 
that  mountain.' 

Wc  came  upon  the  Fikreh  at  five  minutes  past  6  o'clock  ; 
it  is  here  a  lai^e  shallow  "Wady  with  marks  of  much  water,  and 
evidently  takes  its  rise  at  a  long  distance  on  the  left.  The  moun- 
tain before  us,  we  could  now  see,  was  composed  of  naked  strata 
of  hmestone  lying  obliquely  and  very  irregularly,  sometimes  in- 
deed rising  up  in  convex  curves,  as  if  forming  the  external  cov- 
ering of  an  arch.  These  strata  are  occasionally  cut  through  by 
short  but  deep  chasms.  This  ascent  is  obviously  the  continua- 
tion in  this  direction  of  the  step  or  offset  which  we  had  formerly 
descended  adjacent  to  the  lower  ez-Zuweirah  ;  though  it  is  here 
much  higher  and  more  diificiilt  than  there.' — We  kept  on  di- 
rectly towards  the  middle  pass  es-Sflffth,  which  affords  also  the 
shortest  route.  Near  the  fcot  of  the  mountain  wo  came  at  6^ 
o'clock  upon  the  ruins  of  a  small  fort  or  ci^tle  of  hewn  stones, 
with  a  few  other  foundations  round  about.  'It  was  obviously  de- 
signed to  guard  the  pass ;  like  a  similar  one  at  ez-Zuweirah.* 

We  reached  the  bottom  of  the  pass  at  6.40,  and  began  im- 
mediately to  ascend.  The  way  leads  up  for  a  short  time  grad- 
ually along  the  edge  of  a  precipitous  ravine  on  the  right ;  and 
then  comes  all  at  once  upon  the  naked  sur&ce  of  the  rock,  the 
strata  of  which  lie  here  at  an  oblique  angle,  as  steep  as  a  man 
can  readily  climb.  The  path,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  continues  for 
the  rest  of  the  ascent  along  this  hare  rock,  in  a  very  winding 
course.  The  camels  made  their  way  with  difficulty,  being  at 
every  moment  Hable  to  sHp.  The  rock  indeed  is  in  general  po- 
rous and  rough ;  hut  yet  in  many  spots  smooth  and  dangerous 

■  SeetzeninZaoh'sMonatl  CoiT.  XVII.  the  whole  range,  so  far  as  we  coTJd  learn, 

p.  133-138.     Reisen  III,  13  sq.  doea  not  hear  either  of  these  na  a  goiierij 

'  See  p.    104,    above. — The   Arabs   in  name  ;  a^  seems  to  be  supposed  by  Schu- 

Bpealdng  of  this  monatain,  would  he  vary  bert  ani  Berton. 

Wtely  to  give  to  the  diflerent  parts  of  it  '  From  this  spot  Madurah  bore  S.  60° 

the  names  of  Jehel  OB-Sufuh,  Jebel  el-Ye-  W.     Muant  Hot  S.  15°  E.     Mountnin  irf 

man,  elc.  from  the  va.-ious   passes.     But  Moab  near  Khaniireh  N.  SO'  E. 

ii.  589-591 
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for  animals.  In  such  places  a  path  has  been  hewn  in  the  rock 
in  former  days ;  the  slant  of  the  roct  being  sometimea  levelled, 
and  sometimea  overcome  by  stops  cnt  in  it.  The  vestiges  of 
this  road  are  more  frequent  near  the  top.  The  appearance  is 
that  of  a  very  ancient  pass.  The  whole  mountain  side  presents 
itself  as  a  vast  incHned  plane  of  rock ;  in  which,  at  intervals, 
narrow  tracts  of  the  strata  run  up  at  a  steep  angle,  and  break 
out  towards  the  upper  part  in  low  projections ;  while  in  other 
places,  they  seem  to  have  been  thrown  up  in  fantastic  shapes  by 
some  convulsion  of  nature. 

We  clambered  up  the  pass  on  foot,  taking  a  direct  course 
over,  the  surface  of  the  rock,  while  the  camels  ascended  more 
slowly  by  the  winding  route.  A  parallel  and  still  more  direct 
path  for  footmen,  was  taken  by  several  of  our  Arabs  ;  entering 
the  chasm,  on  our  right  from  below,  and  then  climbing  up  by  a 
long  narrow  point  or  ledge  of  the  rock,  which  extends  far  down 
into  it.  Further  to  the  right,  beyond  the  chasm,  the  pass  of 
the  Sufey  winds  up  over  the  rock  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  name  of  this  pass,  es-Sfifdh  (a  rock),  is  in  form  identi- 
cal with  the  Hebrew  Zephath,  called  also  Hormah  ;  which  we 
know  was  the  point  where  the  Israelites  attempted  to  ascend  the 
mountain,  so  as  to  enter  Palestine  from  Kadesh,  but  were  driven 
back.'  A  city  stood  there  in  ancient  times,  one  of  the  "  utter- 
most cities  of  Judah  towards  the  coast  of  Edom  southwards," 
which  was  afterwards  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon.'  There 
is  therefore  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  in  the  name  of  ea- 
Siif^h,  we  have  a  reminiscence  of  the  ancient  pass  which  must 
have  existed  hero,  and  bore  the  name  of  the  adjacent  city 
Zephath.     Of  the  name  Hormah  we  could  find  no  vestige. 

"We  reached  the  top  of  the  steep  ascent  at  7|  o'clock  ;  when 
the  light  of  day  was  nearly  gone,  and  the  landscape  behind  us 
was  dim.  Below  us,  we  could  overlook  the  broad  tract  or  step 
which  we  had  just  crossed,  drained  in  its  whole  length  by  the 
Fikreh  ;  beyond  were  the  lower  hills,  the  'Arabah,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Edom.  In  the  northeast  the  Dead  Sea  was  of  course 
visible.  We  continued  to  ascend  more  gradually,  through  an 
exceedingly  rocky  and  dcaert  region.  We  wished  much  to  en- 
camp somewhere  near  the  brow  of  the  pass,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
fuller  view  by  daylight ;  but  there  was  here  neither  wood  for  a 
fire,  nor  pasture  for  the  camels.  We  were  therefore  compelled 
to  proceed,  lighted  only  by  the  moon  in  her  firat  quarter.  This 
we  much  regretted ;  for  the  region  which  we  now  traversed, 
seemed  one  of  the  wildest  and  moat  broken  we  had  yet  seen. 
After  a  little  while,  pursuing  the  same  general  course,  about  N. 

'  JuSg.  I,  17.     Nam.   14,  i6.     21,  3.         '  Josh.  13,  14.     15,  SO.     10,  4. 
Dent.  1,  44. 
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N.  W.  over  a  more  level  tract,  we  could  distingukli  deep  ravines 
on  each  side  of  us,  ■with  precipitous  mountains  teyond,  seeming- 
ly rent  to  their  hase.  The  road  for  some  distance  lay  along  a 
narrow  causeway  of  rock,  hetween  two  such  ravines,  hardly  wide 
enough  for  a  dozen  men  to  walk  abreast,  with  a  deep  precipice 
on  each  side.  From  this  we  at  length  found  a  descent  towards 
the  right  into  a  broader  Wady,  and  following  it  up,  encamped 
near  it  at  9^  o'clock,  in  a  small  plain  surrounded  by  hills.  Here 
were  many  Tolh  trees  and  shrubs.  The  Arabs  had  no  name 
for  the  spot,  and  knew  of  no  roina  in  the  vicinity ;  but  we 
thought  we  had  seen,  not  long  before,  a  couple  of  small  towers  on 
the  right  of  the  road. 

We  were  excessively  fatigued ;  having  now  been  upon  our 
camels  since  11  o'clock  of  the  preceding  day,  with  only  occa- 
sional stops  of  two  or  three  hours.  The  camels  too  had  eaten 
nothing  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  that  is,  since  our  stop  of 
the  evening  before ;  yet  they  did  not  seem  fatigued.  Being  now 
out  of  all  danger,  we  rejoiced  to  encamp  and  give  ourselves  up 
to  repose  ;  and  after  the  fatigues  of  the  'Arabah  and  the  ex- 
citing scenes  of  Wady  Musa,  we  looked  forward  with  delight  to 
a  day  of  rest  upon  the  morrow.  While  the  tent  was  pitching,  I 
threw  myself  upon  my  cloaks'  and  fell  immediately  into  a  deep 
sleep  ;  from  which  it  was  hard  to  he  awaked  to  remove  into  the 
tent,  and  partake  of  our  evening  meal.  But  we  slept  soundly 
through  the  whole  night ;  and  felt  afterwards  no  further  remains 
of  the  fatigue. 

Of  the  three  passes,  that  of  es-StiiSh  is  the  most  direct ;  but 
that  of  el- Yemen,  though  the  way  is  longer,  is  more  used,  on 
account  of  the  water  at  the  top.  We  did  not  learn,  that  there 
is  any  great  difference  between  them  all,  as  to  the  length  or 
difficulty  of  the  ascent  itself,  which  we  estimated  at  about  a 
thousand  feet.'  The  roads  leading  up  the  two  adjacent  passes, 
es-Siif8.h  and  e&-Sufey,  as  we  have  seen,  are  similar.  The  third 
road  enters  the  gorge  of  Wady  el- Yemen  ;  and  following  it  up 
for  a  time,  then  climbs  the  wall  of  rock  by  a  steep  and  difBcult 
path.  Seetzen  describes  this  Wady  as  a  frightfully  wild,  deep, 
and  desert  vaUey,  strewed  with  large  rocks  so  thickly,  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  find  a  way  between  them.* 

The  high  region  which  we  had  now  reached,  is  bounded, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  by  another  less  elevated  ridge  in  the 
northwest,  and  forms  a  second  step  or  offset  in  the  whole  ascent 
to  Palestine.     It  is  indeed  the  continuation  of  the  broad  desert 

'  The  wliole  elevation  from  Wnily  el-         »  Zttdi's  Monatt.  Corr.  XVn.  pp.  134, 
Fikrolito  apobt  nearour  tnuampjiieiit.is     IBS.      So  Bertoii  m  Bull,  de  la   Son.   de 
gwen  bj  Seliubsrt'a  niecsurcments  M  1434     G4ogr.  Ju!n  1839,  p.  833. 
Paris  foet;  Etise  II.  p.  448. 
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tract,  whicli  lies  between  the  two  passes  of  ez-Zuwekali, 
runs  up  in  this  direction,' 


As  we  had  now  taken  leave  of  the  'Arabah  and  of  the  region 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  prohahly  for  ever,  it  may  be  proper  to  pause 
for  a  few  moments,  and  bring  together  into  one  view  what 
remains  to  be  said  upon  these  topics.  I  subjoin  too,  some 
i-emarks  upon  the  catastrophe  of  the  cities  of  the  Plain,  and  on 
the  route  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  their  approach  to  ?"'"'=+■'"<' 


WADT    EL-'ARABAH, 

This  great  valley,  lying  here  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
gulf  of  'Akabah,  constitutes*  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  the 
configuration  of  the  whole  region.  "With  a  partial  interruption, 
or  rather  contraction,  between  the  lakes  el-Htileh  and  Tiberias, 
it  may  be  said  to  extend  from  BaniSs,  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh,  to  the  Eod  Sea,  The  northern  half  is  watered  by  the 
Jordan,  which  during  its  course  expands  into  the  two  fresh-water 
lakes  just  mentioned  ;  and  is  at  length  lost  in  the  bitter  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  this  latter  occupying  the  middle  point  of  the 
great  valley  nearly  eijuidistant  from  its  two  extremities.  From 
the  lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  line  of  cliffs  some  three  hours  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  valley  or  great  chasm  bears  among  the 
Arabs  the  name  el-Ghor  ;  above  and  south  of  the  offset  of  those 
cliffs,  and  so  to  'Akabah,  it  is  known  only  as  "Wady  el-'Arabah. 
Its  breadth  at  Jericho  and  at  'Ain  Jidy  h(^  already  been  speci- 
fied f  where  we  had  now  crossed  it,  somewhat  obliquely,  from 
the  pass  of  Nemela  to  'Ain  el-Weibeh,  we  had  found  the  width 
to  be  not  far  from  six  hours  with  camels,  or  nearly  the  same  aa 
at  Jericho  ;  while  at  'Akabah,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  contracted 
perhaps  to  less  than  half  that  distance,' 

The  remarkable  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  middle 
of  this  long  valley,  of  more  than  thirteen  hundred  feet  below 
the  Mediterranean,  has  already  been  adverted  to.'  To  judge 
fi-om  the  general  configuration,  and  from  the  course  and  current 
of  the  Jordan,  it  follows  almost  of  necessity,  that  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  and  most  probably  also  the  Hilleb,  must  also  be  simi- 
larly depressed  ;  although  the  measurements  are  as  yet  so  indefi- 
nite and  inconsistent,  that  the  actual  degree  of  this  depression 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  determined." 

'  See  this  tract  described,  pp.  103,  I0+,  ''  Sea  Vol.  I.  p.  102. 

above.  *  Ssa  Vol.  I.  p.  618. 

'  See  abOTc,  Vol.  I.  pp.  C59  Bq.  509  sq.         '  See  Note  XXX,  end  of  Vol.  L 
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On  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  elevation  of  the  water- 
shed, which  according  to  our  Arabs  lies  beyond  the  eouthem 
Wady  Ghftrflndcl,  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Schubert 
gives  the  depression  of  the  bed  of  Wady  el-Jeib,  an  hour  and  a 
half  south  of  el-Weibch,  at  ninety-one  Paris  feet  helow  the  level 
of  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  that  of  "Wady  el-Fikreh,  near  the  pass  ee- 
Safah,  at  five  feet  below  the  same,'  These  specifications  seem 
to  me  to  correspond  tolerably  with  the  depression  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  But  apart  from  all  harometrical  measurements,  which  as 
yet  are  so  uncertain,  the  very  conformation  of  this  part  of  the 
great  valley,  thus  presenting  a  much  longer  and  greater  descent 
towards  the  north  than  towards  the  south,  seems  of  itself  to  in- 
dicate, that  the  Dead  Sea  must  lie  considerably  lower  than  the 
gulf  of  'Akabah. 

The  Gh6r,  between  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  for  the  most  patrt  a  desert ;  except  so  far  as 
the  Jordan  and  occasional  fountains  cover  some  portions  of  it 
with  exuberant  fertility.*  On  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where 
instead  of  the  Jordan  we  find  only  during  the  rainy  season  the 
torrents  of  el-Jeib,  the  surface  of  the  'Arabah  is  almost  unin- 
terruptedly a  still  more  frightful  desert.  In  the  GhSr  indeed, 
around  the  southern  end  of  the  sea,  the  hving  streams  from  the 
Wadys  Kerak,  el-KttrShy,  and  et-TQfileh,  impart  fertility  to 
the  adjacent  soil ;  while  on  flic  southwest,  and  along  the  base 
of  tlie  transverse  line  of  cliffs,  the  brackish  fountains  compre- 
hended under  the  names '  el-Beida  and  el-AruB,  nourish  exten- 
sive tracts  of  marshy  verdure.'  But  in  el-'Arabah,  although, 
the  fountains  are  numerous  for  a  desert,  yet  they  are  less  copi- 
ous, and  seem  to  esert  a  less  vivifying  power,  than  those  of  the 
northern  Ghor.  On  the  east,  the  stream  which  fertilizes  Wady 
Ghuweir,  in  which  the  FeUahin  of  Dhaneh  plough  and  sow, 
appears  not  to  reach  the  great  plain  of  the  'Arabah,  at  least  not 
to  any  great  extent.  Then  follow  towards  the  south,  'Ain  el- 
Buweirideh  already  described  ;  the  small  fountain  et-Taiyibeh 
near  the  foot  of  the  pass  leading  up  to  Mount  Hor ;  and  the 
waters  within  the  mouth  of  the  southern  Wady  Ghuriindel.* 
On  the  western  side,  we  find  first  the  water  of  Hash  in  the  plain 

'  RclBE  II.  pp.  440.  443.— From  'Aka-  '  See  above,  inVol.  I.  pp.  B46,  556,  B59, 

bah  to  Wady  Abu  Kusbeibtih  leading  up  671,  etc. 

to  Mount  Hot,  Solmbart  travelled  dong  '  See  generally  above,  pp.  113, 113  ;  al- 

Ihe  eastrftle  of  the  'Arabah,  where  the  bo  pp.  115-llT, 

ground  is  bigher  than  on  the  western  Eido.  'For  Wady  el-Gbuweir,  see  p.   131, 

Of  course  the  measuremente  of  465,  954,  above;   for  'AJn  el-Buweirideh  p.   132; 

and204fi  feetof  alovation,donotmarktbe  for  'Ain  et-TaJyibeh   p.    139.      For  the 

proper  level  of  the  'Arabsji ;  especially  the  springs  near  the  month  of  Wady  Ghiiran- 

Intter  one,  which  seems  to  have  been  taken  del,    see   Burokhardt  p.    441.      liftborde 

in  the  eastern  mountains.     Ibid.  pp.  401,  Voyage  p.  63.  [148.1 
411,440;  comp.  p.  439. 
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of  the  'Arahah ;  tlien  'Aia  el-KhOrar  at  the  month  of  the 
Wady  of  the  aame  name  ;  'Aiii  el-Mureidhah  ;  el-Hiifeiry ;  el- 
Weiheh  ;  'Ain  el-Ghamr  ;  and  then  heyond  the  Jerafch  also  el- 
Melihy  and  el-Grhfldhydn.' 

The  main  road,  by  which  Ma'dn  and  the  adjacent  country 
has  commimication  with  Hebron  and  Gaza,  descends  to  the 
'Arabah  near  Mount  Hor,  and  crossing  to  el-Weibeh  ascends 
again  to  the  south  of  Palestine  by  some  one  of  the  passes  above 
described,  the  Haudeh,  el- Yemen,  es-Sofah,  or  ea-8ufey.  A 
route  also  from  'Ababah  to  Hebron  and  Gaza  leads  along  the 
'Arabah  ;  one  branch  goes  up  through  Wady  el-BeySneh  to  the 
western  plain  and  so  to  Euhaibeh ;  while  another,  apparently 
little  travelled,  remains  in  the  'Arabah,  and  falls  into  the  M&'&a 
road  at  el-Weibeh.°  An  ancient  route  between  Hebron  and 
Ailah  followed  the  same  track ;  it  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  and  its  traces  still  remain  along  the  pass  of  ee-Sui^h.^ 

Not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance  in  regard  to  this  great 
valley  between  the  two  seas,  is  the  singular  fact,  that  until  the 
present  century,  its  existence  should  have  remained  unknown  to 
modem  geographers.  Among  ancient  writers,  neither  Strabo, 
nor  Pliny,  nor  Ptolemy,  nor  Josephus,  nor  any  other  geographer 
or  historian,  makes  tho  slightest  allusion  to  it ;  although  they 
often  speak  both  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Elanitic  gulf,  and  de- 
scribe the  adjacent  regions.*  The  historians  of  the  middle  ages 
preserve  the  same  silence  ;  although  the  crusaders  must  have 
been  acc[uainted  with  the  'Arabah  throughout  its  whole  length. 
We  read  indeed  of  a  vaUey  in  these  parts,  to  which  the  crusa- 
ders gave  the  name  of  "  Valhs  lUustris  ; "  but  this  appears  to 

'  See  ahoye  for  the  Hasb,  pp.  H9,  177;  plus  of  Agatharcidee,  as  referring  to  this 
for  el-KhQrSr  and  'Ain  al-Mureidhah,  p.  vejley,  or  at  laaat  to  the  sonthernena  of  it 
177  ;  for  el-Hnfeiry,  p.  174 ;  for  el-Wei-  near  Ailah  :  "  Beyond  tho  Lioanitic  {Ela- 
beh,  p.  I7*-I76 ;  for  el-Ghamr  p.  174 ;  for  nitic)  gnl^  around  which  the  Arabs  dwell, 
el-MoUhy,  p.  135.  For  el-GhadhyJln  swe  is  the  oounliy  of  the  Bytliemanei ;  a  spa- 
VoLLpp.  169,  182,  See  also  generally,  cions  plain,  well  watered  and  low,  with  va- 
Vol.  L  p.  182;  and  Bnrckhardt  p.  HG.  rions  grasses  as  high  as  a  man's  head, 
Scliubcrt  speaks  of  vrater  found  bjdigging  and  much  fcait;  fiTll  also  of  wild  camels 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  Jeib,  am  hour  and  deer,  and  multitudes  of  flocks  and 
and  a  half  sonlh  of  el-Weibeh  ;  where  the  herds  of  catUe  and  mules ;  "  Agatliarcides 
water  probably  has  some  eonnaotion  with  Feripl,  Rubri  Mniis,  ed.  Hudson,  pp.  57, 
el-Ghamr.  He  also  doBcrihea  a  fountain  68;  in  Hudson's  Geogr.  Vat.  Sciiptorea 
three  or  four  hours  nortli  of  el-Weibeh,  in  Minores  Tom.  I.  There  seems  however 
a  valley  which  he  calls  Mirzaba ;  though  nofliing  in  this  language,  except  the  word 
the  proper  Wadj  of  this  uaine  is  only  35  low  (floatwX  *»'  can  well  be  applied  to 
minutes  from  ei-Weibeh.  The  distance  the  'Arabah  ;  all  the  rest,  if  meant  to  re- 
coincides  well  with  that  of  'Ain  el-Murei-  fer  to  tbat  valley,  ie  exaggerated  and  fab- 
dhtth.  Reise  H.  p.  UO-iiS.  nlous.  This  ciroumslanee,  and  also  the 
=  See  above.  Vol.  I.  p.  198.  expression  6e«<md  (/leri)  the  gtilf,  seem 
'  See  pp.  180, 181.  Oaomast.  art.  So-  rather  to  infimate,  tbat  the  writer  wae 
laxoTt-Thamar,  compared  with  art  Aratk.  speaking  of  some  part  of  Arabia  further 
Keland  Pai.  pp.  410, 885.                           ^  east     See  Eitter's  Erdknnde  Th.    II.    p. 
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refer  merely  to  the  Gh6r  just  around  the  south  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  the  valley  of  Salt  of  tbe  Scriptures.' 

Arabian  writers  not  unfrequently  speak  of  the  Ghar,  apply- 
ing this  term  solely  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.'  In  Abulfeda 
alone  we  find  it  mentioned,  that  the  valley  extends  southwards 
to  tbe  Red  Sea.  He  deecrihes  it  as  follows  :'  "From  the  Dead 
Sea  and  Zoghar  (Zoar)  to  BeisSn  and  Tiberias,  the  tract  is  called 
el-Gh6r,  as  lying  between  two  mountains.  One  part  of  the 
Gh8r  is  reckoned  to  the  district  of  the  Jordan,  the  other  to 
Palestine.  Ibn  Haukal  adds  :  Tbe  Gh6r  begina  at  tbe  late  of 
Gt«nnesarcth,  whence  it  extends  to  Beisftn,  and  eo  to  Zogbar  and 
Jericho,  even  to  the  Dead  Sea  ;  and  tbence  to  Ailab."  To  this 
passage  is  sabjoined,  in  a  note,  a  ScboUoUj  apparently  of  Abul- 
feda  himself,  from  tbe  Leyden  manuscript,  supposed  to  be  an 
autograph:'  " el-Ghor  is  a  deep  valley  shut  in  by  mountains. 
This  tract  abounds  in  palm  trees,  fountains,  and  streams ;  and 
snow  sometimes  falls  in  it.  One  part  extends  from  the  district 
of  Jordan  till  you  pass  Beis^n  ;  then  comes  Palestine.  And  if 
one  proceeds  continuously  in  this  valley  [southwards],  it  will 
bring  him  to  Allah."  These  passages,  which  we  now  know  to  be 
literally  correct,  were  long  overlooked.  Btisching,  near  tbe  close 
of  the  last  century,  simply  refers  to  them,' 

But  if  we  turn  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  both  tbe  knowledge 
and  the  name  of  the  'Arabah,  are  found  to  go  back  to  a  high 
antiquity.  The  Hebrew  word  'Arabah,  signifying  in  general  "  a 
desert  plain,  Steppe,"'  is  applied  with  the  article  {the  'Arabah) 
directly  as  the  proper  name  of  the  great  valley  in  question  in  its 
whole  length ;  and  has  come  down  to  us  at  the  present  day  in 
the  same  form  in  Arabic,  el-'Arabah.  We  find  tbe  Hebrew 
'Arabah  distinctly  connected  with  the  Red  Sea  and  Elath  ;  the 
Dead  Sea  itself  is  called  the  sea  of  the  'Arabah.  It  extended 
also  towards  tbe  north  to  tbe  lake  of  Tiberias  '  and  tbe  'Arboth 
(plains)  of  Jericho  and  Moab  were  parts  of  it  Tbe  \rabah 
of  the  Hebrews,  therefore,  like  the  GbSr  of  Alulfeli  was  the 
great  vaUey  in  its  whole  extent ;  and  in  our  j  rebent  state  of 

'  Sea  above,  p.  109.  '  Heb.  nzl-n  ^o  trahah   n     nneobon 

'  EdrlsiparJanbBrtp.Me.     Eohaeadiii     with  the  Rod  Sea  and  F  ath    Deut   1    1 
Vit.  Siilad.   pp.   221,   223.    Jakflt  Lex.     3,  8.      As   e   «  i  ng   to   tbe    lake    of 
Geogr.  qnotad  by  Schnltens,  Index  in  Vit.    Tiheriaa,   Josh    12   "i      ">    Sam    4    7 
Salfi^    ait.    Algmeram.     Eeland   Pal,  p.     2  K.  25,   i.         Sta  of  the    A  abah    tbe 
lOtl.  Salt  aea,"  Jnah    3    16      12   3      Dent 

'  Abnlfed^  Tab.  Sjr.  ed.  KiiHar,  Lips.     4^    49.       "Plains    (n  313)    of  Jenoho 
17IJS,  pp.  8,  9.  j^^_  S^   10.     2  K.    26,'  5.     "  Plains  of 

Moab,"   i.    e.  opposite  Jericho,   probably 
Ibis  maausoript  in  KShler's  Pcoiemium.         paBtnred  by  Moab  though  not  within  its 
.  T.  ..      .  .   .^1      -irr   .  n-n   ~r..     proper  terrltoQ',  Dent.  84,  1,  S.    Nnm. 

22,  1.     Camp.   Geseiiins  L^t.  Ueb.    art 


Ibid.  p.  9.  n.  85 

.     See  the  e 

It  of 

EraboEohr.  Th. 

XT.  L  pp. 

379, 

605. 

nb.  1T92. 

Is.  33,  9.     Jer. 

50,12.    61, 

,43. 
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knowledge  respecting  it,  the  Scripturee  tlma  receive  an  impor- 
tant illustration,' 

Yet  so  utterly  unsuspected  was  tlie  general  conformation  of 
the  region  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  Seetzen, 
a  keen  observer  and  well  prepared  as  a  traveller,  appears  not  to 
have  noticed  or  inquired  further  after  this  groat  valley  ;  although, 
aa  he  descended  from  the  mountains  of  Kerak  in  A.  D.  1806, 
and  again  when  he  travelled  in  1807  as  far  south  as  to  the  hiU 
Madflrah,  it  lay  directly  before  him,  stretching  off  towards  the 
south  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  That  he  should  have  failed 
to  remark  it,  is  most  singular ;  or  if  he  noticed  it,  then  his 
silence  is  equally  unaccountable.^  Burckhardt  in  1812  was  the 
first  to  visit  and  describe  this  valley  as  it  exists ;  but  his  dis- 
covery seems  to  Lave  boon  first  published  to  the  world  in  1819, 
and  his  more  fuU  description  m  1822.=  Before  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  sagacity  of  Bitter,  from  the  account  of  Abuheda  alone, 
had  already  delated  the  true  configuration  of  the  region  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  he  had  described  it  in  language  which,  even  now, 
there  would  he  little  occasion  to  alter.' 

The  journey  of  Lahorde  in  1828,  gave  occasion  for  the  earli- 
est good  map  of  the  'Arahah,  south  of  Wady  Mdsa.  The  first 
to  pass  through  its  whole  length  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  was 
M.  de  Bertou,  who  preceded  us  by  a  few  weeks.  In  looking 
through  the  published  account  of  his  journey,  I  have  only  to  re- 
gret the  appearance  of  some  inaccuracies ;  which,  followed  as 
they  seem  to  have  been  by  Letronnc,  can  only  lead  to  confusion 
in  the  geography  of  tliis  region,^ 


THE  DEAD  SEA  AND  CATASTEI^HE  OP    THE  PLAIN. 

With  the  conformation  of  the  valley  of  the  'Arabah  as  above 
described,  the  history  and  character  of  the  Dead  Sea  stand  m 

'  Bediies  this  general  illustration,  tlie  '  I  speak  here  of  course  onlj  with  re- 

difficnlt  pnasttge  in  Dent  1,  1,  admits  in  ference  fo  his  piiiited  letters,  in  Zach's 

Ihis  way  an  easy  explanation.     The  Isra-  MonatL  Corr.  XVH.  pp.  X33-I40.     XVIII. 

elites  were  in  the  plains  of  Moab  opposite  pp.    433-443.     His  wleiice    as  to   Monnt 

Jericho ;  and  are  there  described  as  "  in  Hor  has  already  been  noticed :  p.  180 

the  'Arabah  ovemgainst  Uie  Red  Sea,"  I  e.  ahoi-e. 

in  the  part  Opposite  to  the  Red  Sea,  or  to-  '  See  the  letter  dated  Sapt  13,  1812, 

wards  the  olhar  end.    This  'Arabah  is  prefixed  to  his  Travels  hi  Nubia,  Lond. 

then  said  to  lie  between  Paran  (Kadesh)  1819.    Also  Travals  in  Syria  etc.  Lond 

on  the  one  side,  and  Tophel  (Ttiflleh)  on  1833,  p.  441  sq, 

the  other.      The   remaining  names  men-  •  Erdfcunde  Th.  U.  p.  218.     Berl  I8ia 

toned,  are  all  on  the  west,  vii  Laban,  the  ■  These  particnlars  were  poinlad  out  in 

Libnah  of  Nnm.  33,  20;  Haaeroth,  i.  e.  the  former  edition  of  this  work  in  Note 

Ain  el-Hudherah ;   and  Di-Zatab,  proh-  XXXVII,  end  of  VoL  H ;  also  in  Monath*. 

ably  Dahab.— I  owe  the  suggestion  of  this  bericht  der  Berliner  Ges.  flir  Erdk.  L  p. 

explanation  lo  the  kind  communiciition  of  193  sq.  Berl.  1840. 
Prof.  Hongstenbcrg  of  Berlin. 

ii.  600,  601 
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cloBC  connection.  It  has  usually  been  assumed,  tliat  this  lake  has 
existed  only  since  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  as 
recorded  in  the  hook  of  Genesis  ;  and  the  favourite  hypothesis 
of  late  years  had  been,  that  the  Jordan  before  that  time  had 
flowed  through  the  whole  length  of  "Wady  el-'Arabah  to  the  gulf 
of  'Akabah,  leaving  the  present  bed  of  the  Dead  Sea  a  fertile 
plain,  But  this,  as  we  had  now  learned,  could  not  have  been 
the  case  ;  at  least  not  within  the  times  to  which  history  reaches 
back.  Instead  of  the  Jordan 'pursuing  its  course  southwards  to 
the  gulf,  we  had  found  the  waters  of  the  'Arabah  itself,  and  also 
those  of  the  high  western  desert  far  south  of  'Akabah,  all  flow- 
ing northwards  into  the  Dead  Sea.'  Every  circumstance  goes 
to  show,  that  a  lake  must  have  existed  in  this  platie,  into  which 
the  Jordan  poured  its  waters,  long  before  the  catastrophe  of 
Sodom.  The  great  depression  of  the  whole  broad  Jordan  vaUey 
and  of  the  northern  part  of  the  'Arabah,  the  direction  of  its 
lateral  valleys,  as  well  as  the  slope  of  the  high  western  desert 
towards  the  north,  all  go  to  show  that  the  configuration  of  this 
region,  in  its  main  features,  is  coeval  with  the  present  condition 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  general ;  and  not  the  effect  of  any 
local  catastrophe  at  a  subsequent  period. 

It  seems  also  to  be  a  necessary  conclusion,  that  the  Dead  Sea 
anciently  covered  a  less  extent  of  surface  than  at  present.  The 
cities  which  were  destroyed,  must  have  been  situated  on  the 
south  of  the  lake  as  it  then  existed ;  for  Lot  fled  to  Zoar,  which 
was  near  to  Sodom  ;  and  Zoar,  as  we  have  seen,  lay  almost  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  present  sea,  probably  in  the  mouth  of 
Wady  Kerak  as  it  opens  upon  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula.' 
The  fertile  plain,  therefore,  which  Lot  chose  for  himself,  where 
Sodom  was  situated,  and  ^hich  was  weU  watered  like  the  land 
of  Egypt,  lay  also  south  Of  the  lake,  "  as  thou  comest  unto 
Zoar.'"  Even  to  the  present  day,  more  living  streams  flow  into 
the  Gh6r  at  the  south  end  of  the  sea,  from  "Wadys  of  the  eastern 
mountains,  than  are  to  be  found  so  near  together  in  all  Pales- 
tine ;  and  the  tract,  although  now  mostly  desert,  is  still  better 
watered,  through  these  streams  and  by  the  many  fountains,  than 
any  other  district  throughout  the  whole  country.* 

In  the  same  plain  were  shme  pits  ;  that  is  to  say,  wells  of 
bitumen  or  asphaltum ;  the  Hebrew  word  being  the  same,  as 
that  used  in  describing  the  building  of  the  walls  of  Babylon, 
which  we  know  were  cemented  with  bitumen.?     These  pits  or 

■  Sbb  Vol.  I  pp.   laO,   199.     CompaiB         '  Gen.   13,  10-13. 
also  above,  p.  11*  aq.  *  Sea  ahovB,  pp.  113,.  113. 

»  Gen.  19,  20,  "BelioW  iiow,tH8  city         ,  jj^^_    ^^„    Gen.  U,    10;    compnTad 
iS  near  to  flee  to.       For  the  Rite  oi  Zoar,        ...v  1 1    e     '  " 

see  above  p.  106  sq.  and  Note  XXXV,  end  '^*'^  l^'  ^■ 
of  the  voliuna. 
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fountains  appear  to  have  been  of  considerable  extent.  The  val- 
ley in  which  they  were  situated,  ia  indeed  called  Siddim  ;  hut  it 
is  said  to  have  been  adjacent  to  the  salt  sea,  and  it  contained 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.'  The  streams  that  anciently  watered 
the  plain,  remain  to  attest  the  accuracy  of  the  sacred  historian  ; 
but  the  pits  of  asphaltum  are  no  longer  to  he  seen.  Did  they 
disappear  in  consequence  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  plain  ? 

The  remarkable  configuration  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  I  have  already  described  ;  the  long  and  singular  pe- 
ninsula connected  with  the  eastern  shore  by  a  broad  low  neck  ; 
the  bay  extending  up  further  sfjuth,  in  many  parts  very  shallow  ; 
and  the  low  flat  shores  beyond,  over  wliich  the  late,  when  swol- 
len by  the  rains  of  winter,  sets  up  for  several 'miles.  Indeed  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  sea,  as  I  have  said,  as  seen  from  the 
western  mountains,  resembles  much  the  winding  estuary  of  a 
large  river,  when  the  tide  is  out,  and  the  shoals  left  dry.'  I  have 
also  related  the  sudden  appearance  of  masses  of  asphaltum  float- 
ing in  the  sea;  which  seems  to  occur  at  the  present  day  only 
rarely,  and  immediately  after  earthquakes  ;  and  also,  so  far  as 
the  Arabs  knew,  only  in  the  southern  part  of  the  sea.^  The 
character  of  the  shores,  the  long  mountain  of  fossil  salt,  and  the 
various  mineral  productions,  have  also  been  described.' 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  viz.  the  necessary  existence  of  a 
lake  before  the  catastrophe  of  Sodom ;  the  well  watered  plain 
towards  the  south,  in  wtucb  were  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
monah,  and  not  far  off  the  sources  of  bitumen ;  as  also  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  this  part  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  alone  asphal- 
tum at  the  present  day  makes  its  appearance  ;  I  aay  in  view  of 
all  these  facts,  there  is  hut  a  step  to  the  obvious  hypothesis,  that 
the  fertile  plain  is  now  in  part  occupied  by  the  southern  bay,  or 
that  portion  of  the  sea  lying  south  of  the  peninsula  ;  and  that 
by  some  convubion  or  catastrophe  of  nature,  connected  with  the 
miraculous  destruction  of  the  cities,  either  the  surface  of  this 
plain  was  scooped  out,  or  the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  heaved  up, 
so  as  to  cause  the  waters  to  overflow  and  cover  permanently  a 
larger  tract  than  formerly.  In  either  case,  it  would  follow,  that 
the  sources  of  bitumen  would  in  like  manner  be  covered  by  the 
sea  ;  and  the  slimy  substance  becoming  hardened  and  fixed  by 
contact  with  the  waters,  might  he  expected  occasionally  to  rise 
and  float  upon  the  surface  of  this  heavy  flood.  The  ancients 
describe  the  masses  of  asphaltum  as  thus  rising  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  apparently  in  greater  abundance  than  at  the  present 
day  ;  although  this  circumstance  perhaps  may  he  accounted  for, 

■  See  Vol.  I,  p.  517  sq. 
*  SeeVol.  I.p.  510;  also  p.  108,  above, 
ii.  603,  604 
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by  supposing,  that  the  bitumen  was  not  anciently,  as  now,  easi- 
ly gathered  up  aad  carried  away,' 

The  country  we  know  is  subject  to  earthcLuakes  ;  and  exhi- 
bits also  frecLuent  traces  of  volcanic  action.  In  the  whole  region 
around  the  lake  of  Tiberias  these  traces  are  decided  ;  and  at  a 
short  distance  northwest  of  Safed,  we  afterwards  came  upon  the 
crater  of  an  extinguished  volcano.  It  would  have  been  no  un- 
common effect  of  either  of  these  causes,  to  upheave  the_  bottom 
of  the  ancient  lake,  and  thus  produce  the  phenomenon  in  ques- 
tion. But  the  historical  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  cities, 
implies  also  the  agency  of  fire :  "  The  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom 
and  Q-omorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven  ; " 
and  Abraham  too'  "  beheld,  and  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country 
went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace."'  Perhaps  both  causes 
were  at  work ;  for  volcanic  action  and  earthquakes  go  hand  in 
hand ;  and  the  accompanying  electric  discharges  usually  cause 
lightnings  to  play  and  thunders  to  roll.  In  tiiis  way  we  have 
all  the  phenomena,  which  the  most  literal  interpretation  of  the 
sacred  records  can  demand. 

Further,  if  we  may  suppose,  that  before  this  catastrophe,  the 
bitumen  had  become  accumulated  around  the  sources,  and  had 
perhaps  formed  strata  spreading  for  some  distance  upon  the 
plain  ;  that,  possibly,  these  strata  in  some  parts  extended  under 
the  soil  and  might  thus  easily  approach  the  vicinity  of  the  cities ; 
if  indeed  we  might  suppose  all  this,  then  the  kindHng  of  such  a 
mass  of  combustible  materials,  through  volcanic  action  or  hy 
lightning  from  heaven,  would  cause  a  conflagration  sufficient  not 
only  to  engulf  the  cities,  but  also  to  destroy  the  surface  of  the 
plain,  so  that  "  the  smoke  of  the  country  would  go  up  as  the 
smoke  of  a  furnace  "  and  the  sea  rushing  in,  would  convert  it  into 
a  tract  of  waters.  The  supposition  of  such  an  accumulation  of 
bitumen,  may  at  first  appear  extravagant ;  but  the  hypothesis 
requires  nothing  more,  (and  even  less,)  than  nature  herself  ac- 
tually presents  to  our  view,  in  the  wonderful  lake  or  tract  of 
bitumen  found  on  the  island  of  Trinidad.^  The  subsequent 
barrenness  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  plain,  is  readUy  ac- 
counted for  by  the  presence  of  such  masses  of  fossil  salt,  which 
perhaps  were  brought  to  %ht  only  at  the  same  time. 

The  preceding  views  and  suggestions  are  not  the  result  of 
mere  conjecture ;  but  rest  upon  a  basis  of  facta  and  analogies 
supplied  by  the  researches  of  science.  Nor  do  they  depend  sun- 
ply  upon  my  own  unaided  authority,  which  would  be  notliing  in 

'  Seo  Vol.  I.  p.  618.  Ell.      The  accotiiit  of  this   extrflordinnry 

'  Geo.  19,  24.  28.  !»ke  of  pi^h,  illustrates  Ttry  striliingly, 

■  See  TriuiBactions  of  the  Rojal  Geo-  wliBt  well  may  have  lieen  Iho  cliaraoter  of 

logioal  Society,  London  1811,  Vol.  I.  p.  63  n  portion  of  tlie  ancient  plain  of  Sodom. 
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a  matter  of  this  3nnd.     Through  the  kindness  of  the  d. g.,....^ 

geologist  Leopold  von  Buch,  whoac  researches  have  been  partic- 
ularly directed  to  the  phenomena  of  volcanos,  I  was  permitted 
to  lay  before  him  an  abstract  of  the  facts  which  have  been  more 
fiilly  detailed  in  this  work ;  and  the  following  letter  in  reply 
contains  liis  commentary  upon  them. 

Berlin,  April  20,  1839. 

SlE, 

It  is  rather  m  reply  to  your  bind  confidence,  than  in  the 
hope  of  presenting  any  observation  of  importance,  that  I  address 
to  you  these  lines. 

The  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  a  fissure  {crevasse),  which  ex- 
tends from  Mount  Lebanon  to  the  Red  Sea  without  interruption. 
Such  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  result  of  your  researches,  as  well  as 
of  those  of  M.  de  Bertou  and  of  M.  Callier ;  who  nevertheless 
find  fault  with  Eitter  for  having  said  fJie  same  thing.  These 
long  fissures,  especially  frequent  among  limestone  mountains,  give 
the  configuration  to  our  continents.  If  they  are  very  large  and 
deep,  they  afford  passage  to  the  primitive  mountains,  which  for 
that  reason  form  chains,  in  the  direction  which  the  fissure  pre- 
scribes. We  might  therefore  expect  a  greater  development  of 
the  volcanic  agents  at  the  bottom  of  this  fissure,  than  upon  the 
heights. 

According  to  the  most  recent  researches,  fossil  salt  is  a  pro- 
duct of  volcanic  or  plutonic  action  along  an  opening  of  this  na- 
ture. But,  fountains  of  asphaltum  or  bitumen  are  so  likewise  ; 
as  is  proved  by  the  numerous  sources  of  bitumen  from  the  foot 
of  the  Zagros  in  the  environs  of  Bassorah  as  far  as  to  Mosul 
and  also  at  Bakou  ;  as  is  proved  further  by  the  source  of  bitu- 
men in  the  gulf  of  Naples,  or  at  Mellilli  near  to  Syracuse  ;  as 
IS  proved  too  by  the  sources  of  bitumen  in  the  isle  of  Zante,  and 
even  by  the  bitumen  of  Seyssel,  of  which  they  make  side-walks 
in  Paris. 

The  asphaltum  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  probablv  nothing  more 
than  bitumen  consolidated  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  ;  which,  not 
being  able  to  flow  off,  forms  by  consequence  a  layer  at  the  bot- 
tom, as  in  the  island  of  Trinidad.  It  is  quite  probable,  that 
this  accumulation  may  have  taken  place  in  remote  times,  as  well 
asin  our  day  ;  and  if  some  volcanic  action,  an  elevation  of  the 
sod,  or  shocks  of  earthc[uakes,  have  brought  to  light  masses  of 
asphaltum  analogous  to  that  which  you  describe,  (a  phenomenon 
of  the  highest  importance,  hitherto  unknown,)  we  can  very  well 
conceive  of  the  confl^ration  of  entire  cities,  by  the  inflamma^ 
tion  of  materials  so  eminently  combustible. 
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Could  some  mass  of  "basalt  be  discovered  in  the  Routhem 
part,  or  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  one 
might  believe  that  a  basaltic  dyke  had  been  upheaved  at  the 
time  of  the  celebrated  catastrophe ;  just  as  this  took  place  in 
1820,  near  the  isle  of  Banda,  and  at  another  time  at  the  foot  of 
the  volcano  of  Ternate. '  The  movements  which  aecompany  the 
btealdng  out  of  such  a  dyke,  are  of  a  character  to  produce  all 
tho  phenomena  which  have  changed  this  interesting  region, 
without  exercising  any  very  marked  influence  upon  the  form  and 
configuration  of  the  mountains  round  about. 

The  fertihty  of  the  soil  depends  sometimes  upon  light  acci- 
dents. It  is  not  probable,  that  bitumen  would  be  adapted  to 
augment  it.  But  it  is  very  possible,  that  earthquakes  may  have 
-brought  out  a  larger  mass  of  fossil  salt ;  which  being  carried  by 
the  waters  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  would  suffice  to  take 
away  its  productive  power.  Lot  would  hardly  have  been  so 
struck  with  the  fossil  salt,  as  to  suppose  his  wife  was  changed 
into  salt,  had  there  been  any  knowledge  of  its  existence  be- 
tween the  layers  of  the  mountain,  before  the  remarkable  catas- 
trophe. 

It  is  to  bo  hoped,  that  the  very  active  Geological  Society  of 
London  may  one  day  send  out  one  of  its  members,  to  illuminate 
■with  the  torch  of  geology  the  facts  which  interest  all  the  world. 
But  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  the  whole  geological  con- 
stitiition,  both  of  Mount  Lebanon  and  of  aU  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  from  Tiberias  quite  to  'Akabah. 

I  conceive.  Sir,  that  all  this  can  hardly  content  you.  But  I 
think  it  would  be  rash  to  build  a  theory  upon  facts,  of  which 
one  has  not  himself  at  least  observed  the  results. 

(Signed)     Leopold  von  Buoh.* 


APPROACH    OF    THE    ISRAELITES    TO    PALESTINE. 

I  have  formerly  endeavoured  to  trace  the  route  of  the  Israel- 
ites to  Sinai ;  and  have  pointed  out  also  their  probable  course 
fi^m  Sinai  northwards,  passing  by  'Ain  el-Hfidhera  corr^pond- 
ing  to  tho  ancient  Hazeroth."     I  have  likewise  already  expressed 

'  D6sor!ption  flaa  lies  Canaries  etc  par  nt  an  earlier  period  than  mj  own.     It  was 

L.  daBuoh,  Paris  183 G,  pp.  412,43a  in  consBquoiioe  of  these  sug^stions,  that  I 

'  The  original  of  tMs  lattar  is  given  iti  was  first  led  to  lay  the  subject  before  the 

Note  XXXVin,  end  of  the  Tolume,— For  writer  of  the  above  letter. 

Bomeoftheniain  snggcs^ons  oonbuned  in  "  See  at  the  end  of  Sect  II,  and  the  first 

the  views  aboya  prescntad,  I  am  indabtad  part  of  Sect.  III.     For  el-Hndhera  seo  Vol. 

to  mj  friend  and  companion,  Mr  Smith,  I.  p.  151. 
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mj  conviction,  thai  whatever  maj  have  boon  the  direction  of 
their  course  after  leaving  that  fountain,— whether  to  the  shore 
of  the  easterii  gulf  and  so  along  the  "Arahah,  or  whether  fhov 
croMed  the  Tih  and  came  out  upon  the  high  western  desert 
north  of  that  monntam,-thoy  still  could  not  have  passed  on 
the  west  of  Jehel  'AriUf,  and  the  mountainous  tract  further 
north  Such  a  course  would  have  hronght  them  direotlv  to 
Bcersheha,  and  not  to  Kadesh  in  the  "  nttermat  border  of 
Jidom.  ' 

.i  T]"'  ">™'™.i"l»  tract  north  of  Jehel  'ArSif  and  west  of 
the  Arabah,  formmg  the  country  of  the  "Azazimeh,  we  had 

seen    nn    all     ni/Ias         li.,~: — : _i    .1.  _    ,  ,     m      ,    •....,'    ..  _ 


now 


-  .^.^..^^^^  „yu^t.j  u.  uuu  Aaaaimen,  we  bad  now 
seen  on  all  sides.  Boginmng  at  the  hluif  ol-MolrSh  and  the 
Jountam  Am  esh-Shahiblyeh,  it  citends  northwaria  nearly  or 
quite  to  the  point  where  we  now  were,  a  desert  Kmcrtone  reeion 
InU  ot  precipitous  ridges,  through  wHeh  no  travelled  mad  has 
ever  passed/'     Our  conviction  was  therefore  stiengthenod,  that 


j;", — ■  "."'  wu...,L.u,i  wHB  mererore  strengthened,  that 
even  if  the  Israelites  came  out  at  flrst  upon  the  great  western 
plateau,  they  must  necessarily  have  followed  down  the  JerSfeh 
to  ifs^  junction  with  the  'Arabah  opposite  Mount  Hor  •  and 
then,  m  any  case,  have  approached  the  border  of  T  '      *     '  " 


IZ  i  ::  ■■  ,,  '  .;  "Pfoacneo  me  ooraer  ol  Palestine  alone 
the  ktter  vaney.  Moat  probably,  however,  they  passed  by  way 
of  the  Bed  So«  and  the  "Arabah ;  for  the  language  of  the  sacred 
wnter  scorns  to  imply,  that  their  way  led  along  Mount  Seir  • 

We  are  led  also  to  the  same  concloBion  by  all  the  scrin'tniul 
notice,  of  the  site  of  Kadesh,  to  which  they  first  came  It  was 
in  the  uttermost  border  of  Bdom."'  The  southern  quarter  of 
Judah  too  IS  described  as  being  ••  along  by  the  coast  of  Edom  ■ " 
and  the  hue  was  drawn  "from  the  shore  of  the  salt  sea  from 
the  bay  that  looked  southward ;  and  it  went  out  to  the  south 
side  to  the  ascent  of  Atrabbim,  and  passed  along  to  Zin  and 
ascended  up  on  the  south  side  to  Kadesh-bamea.">  Further 
from  Kadesh  the  spies  entered  Palestine  by  ascendm.,  the 
mountain  ;  and  the  murmuring  Israelites  attempting  to  do  the 
same,  were  driven  back  by  the  Amaleldtes  and  Oanaanites  and 
aftcrwanls  apparently  by  the  Mug  of  Arad  as  far  as  to  Hor^ah 
then  called  Zephath.'  There  was  also  at  Kadesh  a  fountain 
mentioned  long  before  the  exodus  of  the  Israehtes ;  and  the 
miraculous  supply  of  water  toot  place  only  at  their  second 
VMit,  which  imphes,  that  at  their  first  approach,  there  was  no 
special   lack  ot   this   necessary  article.'     Prom   Kadesh   thoy 

^  ■  i:m^.'',si,"-«„.u.,«„.,  fnAr'-  "•  '"■«"*  "«■•  -"-^ 

be  and  is  sometinies  traversed;    for  the         '  ])ent   1  3 
A^Mimah   live   in   it;    tnt  otlier   Arabs         '  Num!  20,  16. 

"'"  ^^  ii.  GOft  CIO 
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turaed  back  to  Mount  Hor,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  Ecd 
Sea. 

These  circumstances  all  combine  to  fix  the  site  of  Kadesh  at 
a  fountain'in  the  northern  part  of  the  great  valley  ;  and  I  have 
already  pointed  out  the  remarkable  coincidence  of  the  position 
of  the  fountain  el-Weibeh,  with  all  these  particulars.  There 
the  Israelites  -would  have  Mount  Hor  in  the  S.  S.  E,  towering 
directly  before  them  ;  across  the  'Arabah  is  the  Wady  el-Ghu- 
weir,  affording  an  easy  passage  through  the  land  of  Edoni ;  in 
the  northwest  rises  the  mountain  by  which  they  attempted  to 
ascend  to  Palestine,  with  the  pase  still  called  SQfah  (Zephath)  ; 
while  further  north  we  find  also  TeU  'Arad,  mai-ldng  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Arad.  To  all  this  comes  then  the  vicinity  of  the 
southern  bay  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  the  line  of  cliffs  or  offset  sepa- 
rating the  Ghor  from  the  'Arabah,  answering  to  the  ascent  of 
Akrabbim ;'  and  the  desert  of  Zin  with  a  place  of  the  same 
name  between  Akrabbim  and  Kadesh,  not  improbably  at  the 
water  of  Hash  in  the  Arabah.' — In  this  way  all  becomes  easy 
and  natural ;  and  the  scriptural  account  is  entirely  accordant 
with  the  cbaraoter  of  the  country.' 

I  have  thus  far  assumed  that  the  Israelites  were  twice  at 
Kadesh  ;  and  this  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  various  ac- 
counts. They  broke  up  from  Sinai  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the 
second  month  in  the  second  year  of  their  departure  out  of 
Egypt,  corresponding  to  the  early  part  of  May  ;*  they  came  into 
the  desert  of  Paran,  whence  spies  were  sent  up  the  moimtain 
into  Palestine,  in  "  the  time  of  the  first  ripe  grapes  ; "  and  these 
returned  after  forty  days  to  the  camp  at  Kadesh.*  As  grapes 
begin  to  ripen  on  the  mountains  of  Judah  in  July,  the  return 
of  the  spies  is  to  be  placed  in  August  or  September.  The  peo- 
ple now  murmured  at  the  report  of  the  spies ;  and  received  the 
sentence  fiom  Jehovah,  that  their  carcasses  should  fall  in  the 
wilderness,  and  their  children  wander  iu  the  desert  forty  years.' 

■  See  above  p.  130.  of  Edoni ;  there  ie  no  great  valley  passing 

'  See  pp.  110,  177,  above.    Compare  up  thence  Uurtragh  Edoni   ki  t!ie  ensteni 

Nnm.  20,  1.  desert,  like  el-Glinweir ;   the   host  could 

'  Mr  Kowlands  supposes  that  he  fonnd  not  have    proceeded   tJience    direetiy   to 

ICadesh  at  tlie  fonntiun  el-'Aii),  in  the  high  Mount  Hor,  wliereAarou  dies ;  there  is  no 

western  desert  j  Bee  above,  VoL  L  ^.  189,  mountain  near,  by  which  the  spies  coald 

ISO.  HoIjCitjI.p,466Bq.  That  fountain  is  ascend  into  Palestine  ;  nor  by  ™ich  the 

called  also  'Ain  el-Kndeirat^  tVom  ^,  tribe  of  people  conld  go  np  to  Arad,  where  they 

Arabs  who  vfater  there.    Out  of  this  name  were  discomfited.    In  short,  the  position 

MrRowlands,orhiBGreekdr^omfln,seems  of  el-'Ain,  is  utterly  inconHSleiit  with  all 

to  have  made  Ktidea  or  KadSs ;  and  on  the  tbe  circumstances  narrated  aa  bavmg  taken 

atrent-th  of  this  blunder,  assumed  tiera  the  place  at  Kadesh.     See  more  in  Biblioti, 

^teofKadeah.    Against  this  view  the  C(m-  Sacra,  1849,  p.  877-381. 

sidorations  vxfvA  above  in  the  text,  are  *  Num,  10,  11;  comp.  9,  1. 

oonclumc;    not  one  of  them  applies  to  '  Norn,  12,  16.     13,3,17.20.35.26. 

eVMo,    It  is  not  In  the  uttermost  border  '  NuiQ.  14,  29,  33,  33. 
ii.  610,  611 
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Thsy  Wire  ordered  to  tarn  tack  into  the  desert  "  by  the  ray  of 
the  Bed  Sea  ;  although  it  appears  that  they  abode  "ninT 
days  'm  Kadesh.'  •' 

The  next  notice  of  the  Israelites  is,  that  m  the  first  month 
they  came  into  the  desert  of  Zin  and  abode  again  at  Kadesh 
here  Miriam  dies  ;  Moses  and  Aaron  bring  wate?  from  the  rock 
»  passage  is  demanded  through  the  land  of  Edom,  and  refused  ■ 
and  they  then  Journey  fi»m  Kadesh  to  Mount  Her,  where  Aaron 
dies  m  the  fortieth  year  of  the  departuro  from  Egypt,  in  the 
first  day  of  the  fifth  month,  eorresjonding  to  a  parfofAugist 
and  September.'  Here  then,  between  August  of  the  nZtd 
year  and  August  of  the  fortiah  year,  we  have  an  interval  of 
tlnrty-eight  years  of  wandering  in  the  desert.  With  this  coin- 
cides another  aeeount.     From  Mount  Her  they  proceeded  to 

K  ?"  5°  "J  ^f '  ""'  "'  "'°'""'  ">"  I™ii  of  Edom  to  the 
bioofc  Zered  on  the  bolder  of  Moab  ;  and  from  the  time  of  their 

tuio,)  until  they  thus  came  to  the  btook  Zered,  there  is  said  to 
hare  been  an  interval  of  thirty-eight  years.' 

In  this  way,  the  scriptural  account  of  the  journeviuKs  of  the 
Israelites,  becomes  perfectly  harmonious  and  inteffiBible  The 
eighteen  stations  mentioned  only  in  the  general  list  in  the  hook 
of  Numbers,  as  preceding  the  arrival  at  Kadesh,  are  then  appa- 

Z;„  V  wl""'  *°  f""  "S'"  "'1  "'"r  r™  »'  wandering, 
dnrmg  which  the  people  at  last  approached  Ezion-geber,  and 
afterwards  returned  northwards  a  second  time  to  Kadesh  in 
the  hope  of  passing  directly  through  the  land  of  Edom  •  Then- 
wandenng,  extended  donbtless  over  the  western  desert  I'althouih 
the  stations  named  ai-e  probably  only  those  head-quarters  where 
the  tabernacle  was  pitched,  and  where  Moses  and  the  elders  and 
pnests  encamped;  while  the  main  body  of  the  people  was  scat- 
tered m  various  drrections.' 

How  in  liese  wide  deserts,  this  host  of  more  than  two  mil- 
lions of  souls,  having  no  traflic  nor  mtercourse  with  the  sur- 
rounding hordes,  could  find  suppHes  of  food  and  water  sufficient 
for  their  snpport  without  a  constant  miracle,  I  for  one  am  unable 
to  divme.     Yet  among  them  we  read  only  of  occasional  longings 

tin.  "T  i  '''"'\"'?  '"'■«'  *■»'  °'"  "™  ■""='  «!•«  ™ 
ZZS  f  ^°°^  ™lenng  scarcely  as  many  thousand,,  are 
W^.^  T"  "''  P"™"»»  »f  STCry  kind;  and,  at  the 
Dost,  obtain  only  a  meagre  and  precarious  subsistence.' 

'Num'so'l-SS     Bs  S7*?H*^'  'ForaajnoptioaUrrsngBmentt^tliesey- 

■  s« ^.  i. „,,,  «...'.t.!i ,'ii';  i*: tfryss'?"™  »s 

''SM!itbovc,VoLI.p.72Bq.Comp.ib.53.  '  '  volume. 
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Sunday,  June  ^d.  After  our  fatigues  of  the  preceding  two 
days,  we  slept  soundly  until  6^  o'clock  ;  and  rose  congratulating 
ourselves  upon  tlie  rest  of  the  Christian  Sahbath.  But  this  rest 
to-day  was  not  to  be  of  long  duration.  After  breakfast,  one  of 
the  Arabs,  Mubammed,  went  with  the  camels  to  the  water  at 
the  head  of  the  pass  Yemen,  nearly  an  hour  distant  from  our 
tent  in  the  southwest.  There,  as  he  said;  he  met  an  Arab  who 
had  come  up  the  pass  during  the  night,  and  who  reported,  that 
yesterday  towards  evening  he  had  seen  a  party  of  men  with 
horses  and  dromedaries  encamp  at  the  water  of  Hash  in  the 
'Arabah,  apparently  coming  this  way  on  a  marauding  expedi- 
tion. Our  Arabs  immediately  concluded,  that  they  were  of  the 
Sulit  or  Hejftya  coming  against  the  Tiyithah  in  retaliation  for 
the  inroads  of  the  latter.  Should  they  ascend  by  the  SuSh, 
they  would  come  directly  upon  us ;  or  if  by  the  Yemen,  their 
scouts  would  doubtless  discover  our  tent ;  and  as  they  were  at 
war  with  the  Jehaiin  also,  wo  should  of  course  be  exposed  to  he 
plundered,  if  to  nothing  worae.  We  had  indeed  strong  suspi- 
cions, that  this  was  a  story  got  up  by  Muhammed,  the  worthless 
buffoon,  who  alone  had  seen  the  stranger,  in  order  to  induce  us 
to  push  forward.  Yet  it  might  after  all  be  true  ;  and  we  there- 
fore thought  it  advisable  under  the  circumstances  to  go  on,  and 
get  out  of  the  reach  of  any  danger.  This  was,  however,  the 
only  instance,  in  which  we  were  compelled  to  violate  our  princi- 
ple of  not  travelhng  upon  the  Christian  Sabbath. — It  was  said, 
the  party  would  not  reach  the  top  of  the  pass  until  the  after- 
noon. A  camel  was  now  despatched  with  the  water-stins  to  be 
filled  at  the  water  of  Yemen.  The  Arabs  seemed  to  be  in  no 
hurry  whatever ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  long  delays,  that  we 
at  length  set  off.  Nor  do  we  know  unto  the  present  day, 
whether  the  story  of  the  hostile  party  was  true  or  false. 

We  at  length  started  at  lOJ  o'clock  ;  the  course  continuing 
about  N.  N.  W.  We  soon  came  out  upon  an  open  and  tolera- 
bly level  tract,  called  et-TQrllibeh  ;  which,  although  chiefly  cov- 
ered with  loose  sand,  had  everywhere  many  herbs  affording 
pasture  for  camels.  It  belongs  to  the  Arabs  called  Sa'idiyeh. 
Before  us  was  another  long  mountain  ridge,  running  from  E.  N. 
E.  to  W.  S.  W.  similar  in  its  general  appearance  to  that  we  had 
ascended  last  night ;  though  not  more  than  half  as  high.  This 
tract,  between  the  top  of  one  ridge  and  the  bottom  of  the  other, 
constitutes  tho  second  step  or  offset  of  the  whole  ascent  between 
the  'Arahah  and  Palestine ;  and  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  con- 
tinuation in  this  direction  of  tho  broad  region  of  desert  hilk  be- 
tween tho  two  passes  of  ez-Zuweiiah ;  the  lower  ridge  being 
here  much  higher,  and  the  upper  one  much  lower,  than  on  that 
road,    further  north,  it  is  drained  by  Wady  el-lTa'iya,  a  branch 

iL  613,  614 
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of  tlie  Muhauwat,  wliieh  enters  the  Dead  Sea  at  the  north  end 
of  Usdum;'  hut  just  in  this  part,  the  waters  are  carried  off 
southwards  hy  one  of  tlie  main  heads  of  Wady  el- Yemen,  which 
runs  along  the  base  of  the  next  ridge.  On  this  plain,  the  roads 
from  the  three  passes,  Sufey,  SflfSh,  and  Yemen,  all  unite  ;  and 
a  branch  was  also  said  to  come  in  ftiDra  the  Haudeh,' 

At  12.25  we  crossed  the  hranch  of  Wady  cl- Yemen,  which 
commences  not  far  to  the  right.  Here  wo  immediately  be^n  to 
ascend  by  a  low  gap  in  the  ridge  before  us,  called  el-Muzeikah. 
The  ascent  ia  gradual  and  easy ;  at  a  quarter  before  one,  we 
were  at  the  top,  and  came  out  upon  another  higher  tract  of 
table  land,  or  rather  a  basin,  shut  in  on  the  southeast  by  hills, 
forming  the  top  of  the  ridge.  They  are  here  comparatively  low ; 
but  further  towards  the  W.  S.  W.  the  ridge  becomes  higher,  and 
spreads  out  into  a  mountainous  tract,  through  which  our  Arabs 
Imew  no  road.  Yet  we  were  led  to  suppose,  that  the  pass  el- 
Gfhtrib,  of  which  we  had  several  times  heard,  is  probably  con- 
nected with  this  range  of  mountains.^ 

We  kept  on  N.  N.  W.  across  the  basin,  around  which  are 
gravel  hills,  and  which  is  bounded  on  the  other  side  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  an  hour  by  another  low  ridge  or  line  of  hiHa, 
parallel  to  that  we  had  just  ascended.  On  our  right  the  surface 
had  a  gradual  descent ;  and  here  was  the  beginning  of  a  "Wady 
nmning  down  northeast  to  "Wady  el-Fa'iya,  and  forming  one  of 
its  heads.  On  the  left  we  could  perceive  a  shallow  Wady  called 
Abu  TerSifeh,  coming  from  the  north  and  passing  down  through 
the  hills  of  the  ridge  we  had  ascended,  about  half  a  mile  further 
southwest  to  Wady  el-Yemen.  Another  road  ascends  along  this 
Wady,  which  -was  taien  by  some  of  our  Arabs.  Just  at  the 
head  of  this  latter  pass,  wo  could  distinctly  see  the  ruins  of  a 
town,  called  Kumub,  covering  a  low  hill  near  the  Wady ;  our 
guides  said  there  was  here  living  water  in  pits  (Themail) ;  and 
on  that  account  they  had  been  very  desirous  to  reach  this  spot 
the  evening  before.  With  our  telescopes  we  could  distinguish 
two  or  three  ruined  walls,  apparently  of  hewn  stones,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  remains  of  churches  or  other  pubKc  buHdings,' 

*  See  above,  pp.  104,  lOG.                    '  intlia  latitnde  of  Wady  Kbiiliusali;  and 

'  Id   183i,    M.  Callier  travellpd   from  the  (rareller probably  ftpproacbsd  the  paas 

Hebron  to  "Darij^"(Dlioher]jeli)   th  nee  limn.     But  from    Hebron  to    this 

S.  S.  W.  to  Wady  "  Kalassa"  (Kh  la.   h  p  mt,  his  route  by  Dhoheriyeh  was  aingn- 

KSrn,  see  Vol  I.  p.  203)  at  Ihe  foot   f  tb  ]    ly     ronitouE ;  occupying  four  days  in- 

monntains,   vibete  be  encamped     q  tJi  t    d    f  the  two  which  it  took  iis.     See 

tbbidday.     On  the  fonrtb  day  he  f  U  vf  J  nm  d     Savans  Jan.  1338,  p.  47.  Nour. 

ed  up  this  Wady  into  the  mouptain      nd  At  naL  d   Voy.  1889,  Tom.  III.  p.  374. 

then    descended  eastwards  along  an  ther  Se    Vol.  I.  p.  208  ;  also  p.  179,  above. 

Wadycftlled"Trayli6''(TardibBh)  whi  h  Lo  d  Lindsay  appears  to  have  ascend- 

brought    him    near   to  the    Gh6r,     This  ed  by  the  more  southern  pass,  directly  to 

would  seem  to  have  aomo  referanca  to  the  Kurnuh  ;  he  describes  it  es  tlie  eutensiva 

tract  we  were  now  crossing,  wMeh  is  about  ruins  of  an  ancient  walled  town,    about 

Vol,  II.— 17*  ii.  615,  616 
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This  place  Is  marked  on  Seetzen's  map,  and  would  seem  most 
probably  to  have  been  the  Thainara  of  Ptolemy  and  other 
■writers,  as  well  aa  the  Thamar  of  the  Old  Testament,'  The 
grounds  on  which  this  supposition  rests,  wUl  be  better  under- 
stood in  connection  with  the  remarks  respecting  el-Milh  further 
on. 

In  passing  over  this  open  tract  or  basin,  we  saw  traces  of 
grass,  now  dried  up.  At  1.20  we  crossed  obliquely  the  bed  of 
Wady  Abu  TerSifeh,  Here  a  path  branched  off  to  the  right, 
leading  directly  to  the  country  of  the  Jehalin  ;  while  that  which 
we  stifl  followed  is  the  Hebron  and  Gaaa  road.  At  3  o'clock  we 
came  out  upon  the  top  of  the  swell  or  low  ridge  above  mentioned, 
here  called  Knbbet  el-Baul ;  Mid  had  before  us  a  smaller  basin 
forming  the  head  of  Wady  'Ar^firah,  which  runs  off  to  Wady  es- 
Seba',  and  so  to  the  Mediterranean,  We  now  had  a  slight  de- 
scent into  this  basin,  and  kept  then  along  the  broad  Wady, 
Here  was  the  first  appearance  of  soil ;  and  along  this  tract  we 
found  at  2.30  traces  of  ancient  walls,  probably  once  dams  or 
terraces  connected  with  tillage.  Indeed  the  vestiges  of  ancient 
cultivation  began  to  be  everywhere  visible.  Towards  the  western 
part,  at  3.05,  we  passed  the  foundations  of  a  former  village  of  un- 
hewn stones,  now  called  el-Kuseir  (Kttle  castle),  from  a  small 
structure  near  the  foot  of  the  hiU,  which  may  have  been  a  tower. 
This  tract  belongs  to  the  Dhuliam.  We  found  in  it  a  stray  female 
camel  with  her  foal,  which  our  Arabs  at  first  were  inclined  to 
drive  off  with  them.  They  caught  her  and  examined  her  marks  ; 
and  finding  that  she  belonged  to  the  'Azazimeh,  let  her  go. 
Eaeh  tribe  hais  a  peculiar  mark  for  its  camels ;  and  those  of  one 
tribe  are  in  no  danger  of  being  taken  by  any  other  in  time  of 
peace. 

At  a  quarter  past  3  o'clock,  another  path  went  off  towards 
the  right,  leadii^  directly  to  el-Milh  ;  this  is  the  usual  Hebron 
road.  We  still  kept  the  Gaza  path,  which  p^ses  to  the  left  of 
el-Milh.  The  Wady  soon  sweeps  off  more  towards  the  northeast 
and  afterwards  northwest.  We  ascended  the  low  ridgo  or  swell 
on  the  left,  and  from  the  top  at  3|  o'clock,  had  a  wide  view  over 
the  broad,  open,  undulating  region,  extending  in  the  northeast  to 


10  iaecriplions ;  he  aaw  a  latgo  vault-  cient  Zephath  ?      But  this  place   Would 

ed  anbterranean  diamlier  near  a  rnmed  more  appropriatelj  be  eou^t  fnTthei- soutli, 

bmldiiig,  and  a  strong  dam  in  a  ravine  on  nBarm  to  the  pass  Suffih  (Zephath) ;  if 

tlie  south  of.fiia  town.     Lsttera  eM,  II  p  not  indeed  quite  at  the  foot  of  the  pass 

46.      When    Schnbert   passed  this   naj,  around  the  small  fort.     It  could  hardly  ha 

there  was  here   an   Arab   enoampmeat,  eipeoted,  that  any  very  distinct  niins  shonld 

Beiae  IL  p.  ii9.  jet  remain  of  a  town  last  mentioned  in  1 

'  Kmk.    47,  19.     48,  38.     Reland  Pa-  Som.  30,  30.     Sse  Reland  Pal.  p.  721. 
hest.  p.  1031, — The  question  suggests  it- 
ii.  GIG,  617 
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tho  neightourhood  of  Tell'Arad,  and  on  tJie  west  towards  Beer- 
shcba,  with  the  mountains  of  Jndah  in  the  north.  Indeed  it 
was  the  southern  part  of  the  same  wide  tract,  which  we  had 
formerly  beheld  from  the  mountain  south  of  Carmel  ;'■  and  that 
same  mountain  ridge  was  now  directly  before  us,  terminating 
towards  the  left  in  a  low  bluff ;  and  forming,  as  it  were,  another 
stop  in  the  whole  ascent.  The  high  encampment  of  the  Jehailn 
was  visible  bearing  about  N.  N.  E,— Descending  very  gradually 
towards  the  north  for  an  hour,  we  again  struck  Wady  'Ar'ftrah 
at  4|  o'clock,  here  running  northwest  and  then  W.  N.  W.  to  join 
Wady  es-Seba',  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  main  branches. 

Here  in  the  broad  Wady  are  many  pits  for  water  (Themdil), 
which  arfe  called  'At'firah,  and  give  name  to  the  vaUey.  The 
vrater  is  good  ;  but  most  of  the  pits  were  now  dry.  In  the  val- 
ley and  on  the  western  hilt  are  evident  traces  of  an  ancient  vil- 
lage or  town  ;  consisting  only  of  foundations  of  rmhewn  stones 
now  much  scattered,  but  yet  sufficiently  in  place  to  mark  them 
as  foundations.  Small  fragments  of  pottery  are  also  everywhere 
visible.  In  this  instance,  the  name  leaves  Kttle  room  to  ques- 
tion, that  this  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aroer  of  the  south  of 
Judah  ;  to  which  David  sent  presents  after  the  recovery  of  the 
epoil  of  Ziklag.'— This  water  is  frequented  chiefly  by  the  Dhtll- 
Mm.  On  the  west  side  of  the  bed  of  the  Wady  is  a  burying 
place  belonging  to  the  Sa'idiyeh ;  in  which  were  several  fresh 
graves.  The  dead  are  brought  from  a  great  distance  to  this 
cemetery. 

We  had  come  thus  far  upon  the  Gaza  road  in  order  to  visit 
the  site  of  Aroer.  After  a  stop  of  ten  minutes,  we  now  struck 
across  the  country  northeast  towards  Milh,  without  a-  path,  in 
order  to  regain  the  Hebron  road.  The  land  was  undulating, 
with  gentle  swells  and  broad  vaUeys.  Here  we  fell  in  with 
another  stray  camel,  which  joined  company  with  ours,  although 
the  Aralffi  tried  to  drive  it  away.  At  6  o'clock  we  encamped  in 
a  retired  valley,  hid  from  aU  view  ;  and  felt  ourselves  now  out 
of  the  reach  of  all  marauders,  whether  real  or  imaginary. 

Monday,  June  4tk  We  rose  early,  and  found  ourselves 
enveloped  in  a  thick  fog,  the  first  we  had  yet  felt  in  Palestme  ; 
once  before,  when  at  Beit  Nettif,  we  had  .seen  the  mists  in  the 
valleys  below.  The  strange  camel  was  still  with  us  ;  while  the 
dromedaiy  of  my  companion  had  strayed  away  during  the  night, 
and  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  It  was  the  property  of  Sheikh 
EussSn,  who  now  went  in  search  of  it.  As  however  we  no 
longer  needed  to  fill  the  water-skins,  we  wei-e  able  to  get  on 
■with  four  camels  ;  and  accordingly  set  off  at  5  o'clock,  leaving 

'  See  pp.  07,  98,  i  1  gam.  30,  36.  28. 

ii.  617-619 
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Huss&n  to  overtake  ii8.  Our  tracli  wae  northeast  over  a  country 
still  undulating  ;  and  after  an  hour  we  reached  the  wells  el~Milh 
at  6  o'clock.  Here  we  stopped  for  breakfast,  and  to  wait  for 
HuBsfln  ;  but  we  saw  no  more  of  him  to-day ;  and  afterwards 
learned,  that  having  sought  long  and  in  vain  for  his  camel,  he 
had  despaired  of  overtaking  us,  and  had  gone  directly  to  the 
encampment  of  his  tribe. 

At  Milh  are  two  wells,  measuring  about  forty  feet  in  depth, 
and  walled  up  round  with  good  mason  work ;  one  of  them  is 
seven  and  a  half,  and  the  other,  five  feet  in  diameter.  The 
water  seemed  not  to  he  good,  and  the  Arabs  said  it  was  acid  ; 
but  we  had  no  rope  or  bucket  to  draw  any.  The  Arabs  of  the 
Tiydhah  water  here  ;  they  come  hither  early  in  autumn  ;  and 
after  the  rains  commence,  send  their  camels  to  the  Gh6r  e&- 
Safieh  for  the  winter,  and  go  themselves  to  sow  in  the  Sheri'ah 
south  of  Gaza.' — The  broad  shallow  Wady  close  by  which  the 
wells  are  situated,  Wady  el-Milh,  comes  from  the  northeast  and 
continues  on  W.  S.  "W,  to  imite  with  the  'Ar'^rah,  and  so  to 
Wady  es-Seba',  It  passes  around  the  southwestern  extremity 
or  bluff  of  the  ridgo  before  ns,  (that  south  of  Kurmul,) .  which 
wae  now  not  far  distant  in  the  same  directioiL  Here  and  on  our 
way,  great  numbers  of  the  bird  called  Kota  by  the  Arabs,  a 
large  species  of  partridge,  were  flying  about  very  low  in  all  di- 
rections ;  our  Egyptian  servants,  being  used  only  to  water-fowl, 
mistook  them  for  ducks,  and  fired  among  them  repeatedly, 
though  without  success.  This  species  of  bird  has  often  been 
supposed  to  be  the  quails,  that  came  up  and  covered  the  camp 
of  the  Israelites  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  other  ground  for  this 
opinion,  than  their  present  abundance  in  regions  not  very  fer 
remote  from  the  route  of  that  people,* 

On  the  plain  adjacent  to  the  wells  on  the  south,  the  stones  of 
a  ruined  town,  or  extensive  village,  are  scattered  over  a  space  of 
nearly  half  a  mile  st[uare,  all  unhewn.  Just  by  the  wells  is  a 
round  hill  like  a  high  tumulus,  upon  which  the  foundations  of 
a  wall  are  visible,  running  in  the  form  of  a  square  around  the 
whole  top.  On  this  hOl  is  now  an  Arab  cemetery,  where  the 
DhuU^m  bury.^     From  this  spot  we  saw  Tell  el-Kuseifeh,  a  hill 

'  In  this  cotmeotion  it  was  told  us,  that  tlia  qnail  is  Selwa.     The  ancient  verHOns 

the  KudeirSt  wiit«r  at  Beei^aheba ;  and  thai  also   understood   here   the  qaul ;    Sept. 

tha  Terubin  live  chiefly  in  the  Firfa.  iprifyo/i^rpo,    Vulg.     cotumix.       TTiere 

'  Ex.  16, 13.     Nnm.  11, 81.  32.  Pa.  lOS,  would   therefore  seem  to  he  no  Ruffioient 

40.— TheKtitaisthereiraoHlcAHiHofLin-  reason  for  laying   aside  this  coincidence, 

nieus,  Sjst.  Nat.  Tom.  I.  P.  II.  p.  745.  No.  and  adopting  another  explanation  on  mere 

11.    Hasselqoist  calls   it     "  Tetrao   Isra-  coiijeoture.     See  Geseiiius' Notes  on  Bnrck- 

elitaium,"   and    deEoribes  it  folly,  Eeiae  hardt  p.  1067.     Comp.  Klebnhr's  Beschr 

pp.    331-833.       But    the    Hehrew  name  von  Arahien  p.  176.     Eotcnmuller'a  Bih! 

of  the  hiid  of  the  Israelites  is  Selaa  (iVb)  Archteol.  IV.  ii.  p.  346  sq. 
tjimi ;  Olid  the  present  Arable  name  'for        '  ^""°  *''^  summit  of  this  Tel!  at  Milh, 
ii.  619,  620 
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about  an  hour  distant,  iiaving  upon  it  what  appeared  to  be  a 
considerable  ruin.  Tell  'Arad  lies  somewhat  more  remote  ; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  probably  marts  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Arad.'  The  Arabs  said  indeed,  that  no  ruins  exist  there  ;  but 
they  had  said  the  same,  thing  of  'Ar'drah  and  Milh,  Two  other 
places,  Rftkhama  and  'Asllij  were  mentioned  as  lying  southwest 
of  Milh  on  the  way  to  'Abdeh. 

These  weUs  and  ruins  at  el-Milb,  I  am  disposed  to  regard 
as  marking  the  sitfi  of  the  ancient  Moladah  of  the  OH  Testa^ 
ment,  the  Malatha  of  the  Grreebs  and  Eomans.  There  is  at 
first  sight  an  apparent  resemblance  in  the  names ;  but  I  am 
able  to  mahe  out  no  etymological  affinity ;  and  if  there  be  a 
connection,  it  can  be  only  because  the  Arabic,  in  the  popular 
pronunciation,  has  corrupted  the  last  letter,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
usual  and  significant  form.'  But  the  testimonies  of  ancient 
writers  as  to  the  position  of  Malatha  are  tolerably  definite, 

Moladah  was  situated  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  towards 
Edom ;  it  was  afterwards  assigned  to  Simeon  ;  and  was  again 
inhabited  after  the  exile.'  Josephua  also  mentions  Malatha  as 
in  his  day  a  castle  of  Idumea.*  Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak 
of  it  several  times,  and  place  it  four  Eoman  miles  from  Arad, 
on  the  way  from  Hebron  to  Aila  by  Thamava ;  Arad  itself 
being  according  to  them  twenty  miles  from  Hebron.'  Still  later, 
Malatha  is  noticed  as  the  station  of  a  Roman  cohort.'  To  all 
these  ciicumstances,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  situation  of  el-MiUi 
very  exactly  corresponds.  We  have  here  the  vestiges  of  an  ex- 
tensive .  town  with  important  weUs,  on  the  great  route  from 
Hebmn  to  the  Eed  Sea  through  the  'Arabah  ;  and  m  the  N.  E. 
by  E.  wo  still  find  TeU  'ArSd,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  irom 

■Be  took  tlie  following  besringa :  Enoaoip-  and   Mawalili.— But  ovaii  to  tiie  snppoai-- 

ment  of  the   JeMKn   about   N.    88°   E.  tion  of  siicli  a  corruption  from  tbe  Greek, 

Ten  el  Kuseifeh  N.  6i°  K     Tell  'Ar&i  N.  ihere  is  this  objection,     la  all  other  cnseB 

^^"  E.  where  t3ie  pceaent  Arabic  ntune  of  a  place 

'  SeeaboYB,  p.  10).  owes  iia  ori^n   to  a  Greek  name,  that 

'  The  form  Milk  has  no  etymological  GrBek  name  was  whoHy  diflerent  from  the 

nffini^  with  Moladah  (nllsia)  nor  MaLi-  original  Hebrew   one ;  as  in  Nabnlua  and 

tha   (MiUaSo).     There   is  no  known   in-  SebBstieh  for  the  ancient  Sheoheni  and  S»- 

stanoe  of  a  chanife  of  T   oi-  A  into  Hie  "^^'^    ^"*  ^"^  *^  ^"^^  ^°"^  itself  is 

Arahicffa.     If  possibly  it  1«  a  corruption  aST^HS*^  ™  "'"■""^'^V/'^  ^t" 

from   the   ar^ekrOHlh   for   MaXft.)  we  ^J^'"  '^^  ""^  '""'™"y  ^"""^  ""* 

must  regard  it  as  fin  inatauce  of  tJie  usual  a   ,',-,,    ^^                               „   „       , 

tendency  of  popolai  pcommcialion,  to  re-  ™.  "^J^^^^^vf;  ^"P^r  l^'    ^^' ^- ,} 

ducefo.4igupr^ntmealoasig;iifieant  S^"  t'^^,"    Neh.  11  26     See  generaUy 

form;  as  in  German,  J/ai;o„rf(i.e.  May-  R«land  PnlKSt.  pp.  885,  888. 

land)  for  Mian,-  and  as  in  En^ish  the  '  -^^'l-  18.  6.2, 

plant  Anparagia  is  mostly  known  among  °  Onomast.  arts.  Arath  CApn/Mt),  Haza- 


>n  people  only  as  Sparrow^aaa. 


mthem 


At  any  rate,  A/iiA(flalt)  audits derivativea         "  Noffia  Dignitatum  ed.  Paiioirol.  pp. 
furnish  among  the  Araha  many  namea  for     217,  219.     Belaud  PaL  p.  281.— The  No- 

another  ma 

620-022 


■a  many  namea  for     217,219.     Belaud  PaL  p.  281.— The  Ni 
[.^^s;  tlios  besides  Milh,  we  hare  in  sav-     tilJa  roads  Molealia,  and  another 
eral  iuetaiices,  Malih,  Milihah,  Muwailih,     script  has  J/uieoiAia. 
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Milh,  and  some  eight  hours  distant  iioin  Hebron  on  a  different 
route.' 

According  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Thamara  was  a  town  and 
fortress  ono  day's  journey  from  Malatha  on  the  way  from  Hebron 
to  AUah,  and  in  their  day  was  held  by  a  Eoman  gamson."  It 
is  libowiae  mentioned  in  the  same  quarter  by  Ptolemy  and  in 
the  Peutinger  Tables ;'  and  seems  to  have  been  the  Thamar  of 
the  prophet  Ezekiel,  from  which  the  southern  border  of  the  land 
was  to  be  measured,  on  one  side  to  Kadesh,  and  on.  the  other  to 
the  western  sea.'  If  we  aBsume,  as  above,  that  Malatha  was 
situated  at  el-Milh,  then  all  the  circumstances  correspond  to  fix 
the  position  of  Thamara  at  Kumub,  the  site  with  ruins  six 
hours  south  of  Mnh  towards  the  pass  es-SflfSh,  In  that  place 
we  find  the  remains  of  a  walled  town  with  water,  on  the  great 
route  from  Hebron  to  'Akabah  by  way  of  the  'Arabah,  at  the 
distance  of  an  ordinary  day's  journey  from  el-Milh.' 

Erom  aU  these  considerations,  it  appears  probable,  that  the 
ancient  eastern  road  from  Hebron  to  Ailah  and  also  that  to 
Petra,  followed  the  same  general  route  as  that  of  the  present 
day  ;  passing  by  Malatha  and  Thamara,  and  so  down  the  moun- 
tain to  Kadesh ;  just  as  now  it  touches  el-Milh,  Kumub,  and 
el-Weibeh,  and  thence  branches  off  to  'Akabah  and  Wady 
MOsa.' 

After  having  waited  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
no  Hussin  appearing,  we  at  length  at  7.40  set  forward.  The 
guides  were  very  desirous  to  take  us  to  the  encampment  of  their 
tribe  for  the  night ;  vrhile  our  wish  was  to  go  by  Semfl'a  and 
reach  Hebron  to-day  ;  both  because  it  would  save  us  time,  and 
because  we  should  thus  escape  the  annoyance  of  the  Bedawja 
'  hospitality,  manifested  in  the  killing  and  eating  of  a  sheep 
among  themselves,  for  which  we  should  then  have  to  pay  the 
full  value  in  the  shape  of  a  present.  Yet  so  bent  were  the 
Arabs  upon  their  object,  that  at  first  they  prevaricated,  and  said 
there  was  no  way  by  Semli'a ;  though  they  could  take  us,  they 

.'  To  judge  merely  from  Ihe  name,  el-  Xigpini  th  Al\dp.   Jerome:  "  Est  et  aliud 

Milli  might  well  be  the  "City  of  Salt'  caat«llum  Thamara  nnius   die!  ilinero   a 

(nisn  n"'3)    mentioned    Josh.     1J>,    62.  Memphis   OM"do    separatum    pei^enhTras 

That  city  however  lay,  not  in  tlie  south  of  -*'l''™  ^  Chebron."     Bnt  these   comip- 

Jnijnh,  bnt  in  the  defsrt  near  the  Dead  ^°J^  fortunately  ^d  in  correcting  each 

Sea(comp.vB.21.  61);  andlluiTealready  otne'i  ™e  Memphis  of  Jerome  serves  to 

apol!enofitaapcoba,bly  situa*edinorneur  ^°°'^  *"  *'"*  "">*'  ^"^  tie^"  here  a 

the  valley  of  Salt,  connected  with  the  P^^  P^^'i   *I^»  ^'^  '"''">  ff  M"*^" 

mountain  of  Salt,  at  the  sonth  end  of  that  •>•  Ensebios  shows  no  less  clearly,  that  this 

lake.    See  above,  p.  109.  "*™''  ™s  Malatha.    Oomp.  Le  Clero  in 

'  Onomast.  art.  ^cBOjOB-IRamar.    The  lo^  ^Relaod  Palfflst.  p.  1031. 

test  of  twth  authors  is  here  angnlarly  eor-  .  J""  «"}■  *■  ^^-  ^^^^  ^^^-  P-  *63. 

tuptad  in  Uiis  proper  name ;  Eusobivi  has :  .  E«k-  *?,  10.     48,  28. 

A^.Ta<  Ut„  @a[,^plL«6i.7,Si,„Tii,rai^Xi!  ^ee  p.  197. 

(al.   MiUis)    ii^4pa.s   Hir    aTr,6i,-ra>p    in!  ™*'  P"  ^°°- 

ii.  622,  623 
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said,  across  the  mountain  weat  of  their  encampment,  and  so 
through  Slieieh  and  Yutta  to  Hebron.  At  last,  however  they 
recollected  that  there  was  alao  a  road  to  Semli'a,  and  we  took  it 
Our  course  lay  about  N.  N.  E.^E.  having  the  mountam  at  our 
left,  and  approaching  it  gradually  and  very  obhquely  along  a 
level  plain.  At  9^  o'clock  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  ascent  ■ 
and  had  on  our  right  not  far  off  the  site  of  a  former  place,  called 
Mak-hid,  consiBtmg  of  little  more  than  a  few  caves  in  the  side 
of  the  hill.  Indeed,  such  caverns  constitute  the  chief  mark  of 
several  ancient  sites  in  this  region.  The  path  goes  up  here  along 
a  gap  or  ravine,  somewhat  steep,  but  not  long.  We  reached  the 
top  of  the  steep  ascent  at  a  quarter  before  ten ;  and  stopped  for 
a  time  to  take  a  last  survey  of  the  country  behind  us.' 

This  ascent  did  not,  as  we  had  expected,  bring  us  out  upon 
a  ndge,  like  that  we  had  crossed  in  travelling  south  from  Carmel 
and  Ma'in;  but  only  among  higher  hills.  After  fifteen  minutes 
we  went  on  again ;  and  continued  gradually  ascending  along  the 
Wady,  shut  m  by  the  mountainous  tract  on  every  side,  which 
cut  oif  all  prospect  around  us.  Here  all  at  onco  a  jackal  start- 
ed up  near  our  path,  and  ran  at  full  speed  up  a  hill  on  our  left  ■ 
when  about  half  way  to  the  top,  much  to  our  amusement,  he 
stopped  and  looked  round  very  sheepishly,  to  see  if  we  were  yet 
in  sight';  and  perceiving  us,  set  off  anew  with  still  greater  speed, 
without  venturing  to  look  again.  At  10^  o'clock  we  weio 
tlirough  the  mountainous  tract,  and  came  out  upon  the  hill 
country  of  Judah,  resembling  the  region  around  Hebron  in  its 
hills  and  naked  rocks ;  but  apparently  less  fertile.  We  made 
here  no  descent  from  the  chain  of  hills  behind  us ;  hut  had 
gained  another  step  of  the  whole  ascent  between  the  Dead  Sea 
and  Hebron. 

_  On  exaraimng  the  Est  of  the  cities  of  Judah  and  Simeon,  as 
^ven  m  the  book  of  Joshua,  it  appears,  that  all  the  cities  of 
the  "  mountains,"  so  far  as  their  position  is  known,  were  situated 
north  of  the  point  where  we  now  were  ;  while  those  of  the  ut- 
termost south  lay  either  behind  us  or  on  our  left,  further  in  the 
south.'  This  leads  to  the  probable  conjecture,  that  this  moun- 
tain ndge,  which  commences  not  fer  irom  Carmel  and  runs  W 
8.  W.  to  the  latitude  of  Beersheba,  formed  the  natural  bound- 
ary, on  this  side,  of  the  higher  tract  or  "  mountains"  of  Judah  • 
while  the  lower  region  further  south,  extending  quite  around 
to  Beersheba,  constituted  appropriately  the  uttermost  border 
toward  the  coast  of  Edom  southward." 
At  this  season  of  drought,  the  country  looked  naked  and 

■  Tha  baaringB  here  tiikcn  were  as  foU     of  tha  mountain  of  Moab  near  HianzIrHli 
Io>.3:  TeUMiihS.26'W.     Tall  Kuseifeh     S.  57°  E  Moao,  near  AJiamarah, 

S.3°E.   TtE'AmdS.  70'E.     South  eud        '  Josh.  15,  21-32.  48-60. 
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desolate ;  towards  the  north  and  -west,  the  eye  rested  only  on 
parched  and  rocliy  hills.  Yet  it  waa  evidently  a  fine  grazing 
region.  Traces  of  ancient  tillage  were  everywhere  visible  in  the 
terraces  built  up  along  the  hill  sides.  Our  course  was  now  in  gen- 
eral about  N.  20°  E.  At  11.20  we  came  upon  the  first  appear- 
ance of  recent  tillage  ;  and  near  by  were  fields  of  millet,  sown 
by  the  people  of  Semfi'a.  At  11.40  we  had  in  a  valley  on  our 
right,  eight  or  ten  minntes  distant,  the  ruins  of  a  viUage^  called 
el-Ghuwein,  perhaps  the  ancient  Anim;'  and  at  the  same  time  the 
site  of  Attlr  was  on  our  left,  bearing  about  west,  at  the  distance 
of  half  an  hour,  marked  by  caves  upon  a  hiU.«  Hero  we  fell  in 
with  several  small  swarms  of  young  locusts,  the  first  we  had  seen 
during  our  journey.  They  were  quite  green,  with  wings  just 
sprouting;  they  entirely  resembled  grasshoppers,  and  hopped 
briskly  away  from  our  path.  Our  Arabs,  when  asked  if  they 
ate  them,  spumed  at  the  idea  ;  but  said  the  Ma'Sz  do  so,  and 
also  the  Sberir^t,  a  tribe  in  Wady  Sirhfln  in  the  east. 

From  an  elevated  point  in  the  road  at  12^  o'clock,  several 
places  were  visible,  which  we  had  formerly  seen  from  Ma'in.= 
Their  names  and  sites  were  quite  familiar  to  us ;  and  we  felt 
that  we  were  approaching  Hebron,  which  we  looked  upon  almost 
as  the  end  of  our  journey. 

At  half-past  12  o'clock  we  passed  a  ruin  on  a  hiU  at  the 
left,  called  Eaiat  ;  and  just  by  the  way  side  waa  a  cistern  of  rain 
water  hewn  in  the  rock,  with  a  large  circular  hewn  stone  near 
by,  intended  probably  as  a  curbstone,  but  never  finished.  Ten 
minutes  beyond,  we  came  to  another  place  of  ruins  bearing  the 
same  name,  Efiiat,  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  low  hUl  close  by 
the  path.  These  ruins  are  somewhat  extensive,  with  remains  of 
walls  and  arches.  A  square  building  of  large  hewn  stones  is  still 
standing  ;  the  doorway  has  been  walled  up  ;  but  over  it  is  a 
round  arch  of  good  workmanship,  separate  from  the  wall,  and 
as  it  wore  leaning  against  it.  The  buddmg  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  once  a  church. 

We  reached  Semfi'a,  the  first  inhabited  place  in  approaching 
Hebron  from  this  quarter,  at  1  o'clock.  It  is  a  considerable  vil- 
lage, situated  on  a  low  hid,  with  broad  valleys  round  about,  not 
susceptible  of  much  tillage,  but'  full  of  flocks  and  herds  all  in 

1  TT,«  TiBTnfi   .4«i™.    CaS  (for  B-'rs'i  ^  *«  ^'^^  "''  Jn^ab,  apparently  beyond 

T   V    ,.   =«'  1.      ,    V^,^     r''  th*  "%«  ^t'"™  mentioned.     Tlie  sug- 

Josh.  15,  SO,  IS  the  plural  of  T^S  a  fonn-  -estion  of  Anim  belongs  to  Dr  Wiiaon ; 

tfun.    The  Arahio   Ghuwein  is  a  dimin-  f^i^  of  the  Bible  I.  p.  85i. 

ntive  of  the  form    yiy.    Anim  is  men-  '  Sfle  above,  ¥ol.  I.  p.  *94. 

tinned  in  Josh.  L  c  along  with  Auab  and  '  ThenB  places  bore  aa  follows :  Semfi'a, 

Eihteinoa.— In  the  former  action  I  refer-  N.  30°  E,    Mejd  el-Ba'a  N.  i°  E.     Sha 

red  el-Ghuwein  to  the  Hob.   Am,  Josh,  weikeh  N.  61°  W.    Dhoberijeli  N.  67* 

16,  32,     19,  7.     The    Arabic  name  cor-  W.     Za'n&tah  N.  85°  W. 
responds  better  to  Aiii ;  but  ths  latter  was 
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fine  order.  "We  halted  among  tlie  olive  treea  in  the  shallow 
Bouthein  valley  ;  and  were  glad  once  more  to  obtain  milk  and 
freBh  fruits  for  our  noon-day  meal.  After  dinner  we  walked 
through  and  around  the  village.  In  several  places  there  are  re- 
mains of  walls  built  of  very  lai^  stones,  bevelled,  but  left  rough 
in  the  middle.  Wo  measured  several  of  the  stones,  which  were 
more  than  ten  feet  in  length.  These  old  foundations  seem  to 
mark  this  as  the  site  of  an  extensive  ancient  town  ;  probably, 
as  I  have  ah^ady  shown,  the  Eshtemoa  of  the  Old  Testament.' 
The  most  conspicuous  object,  at  the  present  day,  is  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  ;  of  which  however  only  one  square  tower  re- 
mains in  any  degree  perfect.  This  and  the  other  portions  of 
the  walls,  are  built  of  well-wrought  masonry,  with  loop-holes ; 
but  there  are  now  no  arches,  except  some  small  ones  of  modern 
construction.  The  work  does  not  look  ancient ;  and  might  per- 
haps be  referred  to  the  crusaders,  were  there  any  evidence  that 
they  had  outposts  and  fortresses  further  south  than  Hebron.  It 
is_  most  probably  of  Saracenic  or  Turkish  origin.— We  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  as  all  the  doors 
leading  to  it  were  closed  ;  and  we  could  find  no  place  by  which 
to  climb  up  on  the  outside.  The  men  of  whom  we  inquired, 
seemed  too  lazy  to  take  the  trouble  of  showing  us  the  way.  At 
length,  however,  one  man  voltmteered  to  take  us  up  ;  and  led 
the  way,  clambering  up  the  outside  of  the  wall,  and  passing 
over  the  flat  roofs  of  several  houses.  He  seemed  well  acquainted 
with  the  surrounding  country,  and  proved  an  intelligent  guide. 

The  prospect  from  the  tower  is  somewhat  extensive ;  and 
various  places  were  in  sight.^  At  Si^isieh,  we  were  told,  here  as 
well  as  at  Ma'in,  is  a  large  extent  of  ruins,  with  columns  and 
other  indications  of  an  ancient  city."  Our  guide  also  said  that  at 
Ma'in  and  Tawdneh,  there  are  wells  of  living  water  belonging  to 
the  Jehdlin  ;  and  other  similar  ones  at  Deir^t  and  Abu  Sheb- 
ban  belonging  to  the  Ka'4bineh  ;  while  both  tribes  water  at 
Kurmul  in  common.  This  however  does  not  accord  with  the 
account  given  us  by  the  Jehalin  themselves.* 

As  we  came  down  from  the  tower,  an  old  man  sat  at  the 
foot,  playing  on  the  Kemenjeh,  a  Kttle  musical  instrument  some- 
what like  a  viol,  common  also  in  Egypt,  and  described  by  Mr 
Lane."  We  left  Semil'a  at  2^  o'clock,  descending  first  gradually 
into  a  deep  valley  running  southwest,  apparently  the  gi'eat  drain 
of  the  basin  west  of  Carmel  and  Zif ;'  and  then  ascending  to 

'  Sae  aiova,  YtA.  I.  p.  49*,  q.  i. 

'  Bearings  at  Semd'a :  Ma'in  N.  ST 
E.  Susiah  N.  80°  E.  Beni  Na-im  N.  41° 
K  Yutta  N.  30°  E,  Hebron,  not  visible, 
about  N.  20°  E.  Mejd  ei-B.Va  N.  5°  W.  Shn- 
weikeh  N.  75°  W.     Dhohariyeli  N.  77'  W. 

Vol.  11.— 18 


'  So«  Vol  I 
'  See  p.  38, 

p.  494. 
above. 
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mp.  Vol.  I. 

''Mann,  and  CnBt.  ■ 
ana,  Vol,  11.  p.  63  eq. 
'  See  above,  Vol.  I. 
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tte  higlier  tract  beyond.  Here,  after  about  three  q^uarters  of  an 
hour,  YQtta  lay  on  the  right  before  ua,  having  the  appearance 
of  a  large  modem  Muhammedan  town,  on  a  low  eminence,  with 
trees  around.  Our  guide  at  Semil'a  told  us,  that  there  were 
here  old  foundations  and  walla  Uke  those  in  the  former  place. 
"We  have  already  seen  that  this  is  the  ancient  Juttah  of  the  Old 
Testament,  a  city  of  the  priests,  which  has  been  lost  sight  of 
since  the  days  of  Jerome.  There  seems,  therefore,  little  reason 
to  question  the  correctnesH  of  Reland's  su^estion,  that  this  was 
probably  the  residence  of  Zacharias  and  EHsabeth,  and  the 
birthplace  of  John  the  Baptist.' 

We  were  hero  of  course  considerably  higher  than  in  the  plain 
of  Carmel.  After  3  o'clock  we  began  to  get  among  bushes,  the 
verdure  of  which  we  had  long  seen  from  a  distance  as  we  ap- 
proached. 

Descending  into  a  cultivated  valley  at  3.20,  we  turned  off 
fiom  the  road,  first  west  and  then  W.  S.  W.  to  Um  el-'Amad, 
"  Mother  of  Columns,"  a  site  of  ruins  thirty-five  minutes  dis- 
tant. Here,  on  a  low  round  hUl,  once  stood  apparently  a  town 
of  no  great  size,  with  houses  of  hewn  stone,  the  foundations  of 
which  atdl  remain.  The  place  takes  its  name  from  the  ruins  of 
a  small  church,  which  had  originally  four  columns  on  each  side 
of  the  middle  aisle  ;  of  those  on  the  south  side,  three  with  the 
architrave  are  still  standing ;  and  one  on  the  north  side.  They 
are  all  of  common  hmestone,  of  coarse  architecture,  and  of  no 
order.  Near  by  is  an  excavated  tomb  or  magajzine. — This  spot 
is  not  far  from  the  south  side  of  the  great  Wady  el-Ehfllil,' 

After  a  stop  of  ten  minutes,  we  returned  E.  N.  E.  leaving 
the  ruined  village  Beit  'Amreh  on  our  left,  to  the  Hebron  road. 
This  we  reached  at  4.40,  at  a  point  some  twenty  minutes  north 
of  where  we  had  left  it  ;  thus  losing  in  aU  about  an  hour.  Wc 
soon  came  to  the  great  Wady  el-Khfilil,  here  running  southwest 
and  quite  deep  ;  we  reached  the  bottom  at  5  o'clock.  On  a  hill 
at  the  right,  on  the  south  bank,  are  the  ruins  of  a  village,  the 
name  of  which  we  did  not  learn.  Crossing  the  valley,  we 
entered  Wady  Kirkis,  which  comes  in  from  the  north  ;  on  the 
left  is  a  TeU  with  the  ruins  of  a  village  called  Kirkis,  which  we 
passed  at  5^  o'clock.  Our  way  led  up  the  Wady  ;  which  how- 
ever soon  turns  more  N.  N.  W.  while  our  path  ascended  obliquely 
aloi^  the  eastern  elope  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  ;  where  we  came 

'Joflh.16,55.    31,16.    See  above,  Vol.        "  From  Um  el-'Amad  wa  Mot  benriiigs : 

I.np.491,  494.    Also  Belaud  Palieat,  p.  870.  Dhoheriyeli  S.  74"  W,     Mejd  el-Ba'a  S. 

Ealand  supposes  this  to  be  tlia  tSms  "loilBa  26°  E,  Beit  'Amreh  N.  44°  E.     TUs  last 

of  Lnkal,  89;  being  so  written  by  a  cor-  is  the  ruins  of  a  large  village  on  a  hill  neai' 

mption,  or  from  a  softer  pronunciation,  Wady   el-KhQljl,  perhaps  twenty  mjuutes 

instead  of  mfXii  'loura.  distiuit  from  Um  el-'imad. 
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out  at  6  o'clock.     Here,  close  oii  our  right,  were  the  foundations 

of  another  ruined  village.    ■ 

_  At  this  point  begin  the  fields  of  grain  and  the  cultivation  on 
this  side  of  Hebron.  We  now  kept  along  on  high  ground, 
around  the  heads  of  two  cultivated  Wadye  running  off  southeast 
and  at  6.20  reached  the  top  of  another  ridge,  from  which  we  de- 
scended into  a  broad  fertile  Wady  fuU,  of  fields  of  wheat,  run- 
ning down  into  the  valloy  in  which  Hebron  is  situated.  We  fell 
in  with  many  people  returning  from  their  work,  some  of  them 
with  donkeys  carrying  home  loads  of  sheaves.  This  showed  that 
the  wheat  harvest  was  here  just  beginning.  Wo  came  now 
upon  the  olive  groves  and  vineyards  ;  and  rounding  the  point  of 
the  hill  between  the  two  valleys,  entered  that  in  which  Hebron 
stands.  At  length,  at  7|-  o'clock,  we  encamped  on  our  old  spot 
on  the  green  slope  west  of  the  city. 

_  _  Our  friend  Elias  was  already  on  the  look-out,  and  soon 
visited  us  ;  and  we  were  glad  to  learn,  in  general,  that  all  things 
remained  as  they  were.  The  plague  in  Jerusalem,  it  was  said, 
had  not  mcreased  its  ravages  ;  although  the  city  continued  to  be 
stiU  shut  up. 


J,  June  5th.     Our  first  care  now  was,  to  decide  upon 

our  further  course  from  Hebron ;  and  as  the  journey  from  Wady 
Mflsa  had  occupied  less  time  than  we  had  anticipated,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  travelling  uninterruptedly  by  night  and  day  ;  and 
as  much  of  the  week  was  stiU  before  us  ;  we  concluded  to  go 
from  Hebron  to  Ramleh,  and  thence  to  Ydfa  or  Jerusalem,  as 
the  case  might  be.  In  Hebron,  however,  no  animals  were  to  be 
had,  except  camels  or  asses;  and  we  therefore  despatched 
Komeh  at  once  on  a  donkey  to  Jerusalem,  to  bring  us  beasts 
money,  and  our  letters  ;  and  return  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
had  occupation  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  the  day  in 
writing  up  our  journals ;  which  during  our  late  rapid  travellW 
had  fallen  greatly  behind. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  the  Sheikhs  of  the  JehSlln, 
Defa'  Allah  and  our  guide  HussSn,  came  in  to  receive  their 
money  and  to  take  leave.  They  and  the  men  of  Hebron  of 
whom  many  visited  us,  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  Arabs  of  Wady  MUsa,  and  paid  us  many  compli- 
ments for  having  extricated  ourselves  so  successfully  from  -their 
clutches.  We  distributed  a  ba&hsMsk  to  Sheikh  HuesSu  and 
hts  men,  which  appeared  to  satisfy  them  fully  ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  worthless  Muhammed,  whom  we  designedly  passed 
over,  and  whose  disappointment  seemed  to  amuse  the  Sheikhs 
We  had  also  a  hint  from  Elias,  that  besides  aU  this,  a  present 
ot  ten  or  twelve  dollai-s  to  the  chief  Sheikh  would  be  very 
proper ;  but  as  the  suggestion  lay  very  near,  that  if  the  said 

ii.  62£»-6.tl 
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Sheikh  deserved  such  a  present,  a  aimikr  one  wonld  \>e  much 
more  proper  in  the  case  of  Elias  himself,  we  could  not  regard  the 
hint  as  entirely  disinterested,  and  took  no  further  notice  of  it. 
Defe.'  Allah  himself  put  in  no  such  claim. 

As  to  the  price  of  the  camels,  we  could  not  pay  it  until  our 
money  should  arrive  from  Jerusalem  the  next  day.  Meanwhile, 
there  arose  a  trial  of  skill  between  EHas  the  Christian  and  Defa' 
Allah  the  Bedawy,  in  arranging  to  whom  the  money  should  be 
paid  over.  The  Arabs  wished  to  go  home,  leaving  some  one  to 
receive  the  money  ;  and  Eiiaa  felt  entitled  to  be  that  receiver, 
because  he  said  they  owed  him  several  thousand  piastres  ;  whUe, 
for  this  very  reason,  the  Sheikh  did  not  wish  the  money  to  go  into 
his  hands.  But  the  policy  of  Elias  towards  us  was  so  very 
crooked,  that  it  gave  the  Sheikh  the  advantage  over  him,  how- 
ever litHe  he  might  otherwise  deserve  it.  "We  doubted  indeed 
for  a  time  the  story  of  the  debt ;  though  Elias  afterwards 
showed  us  the  written  obligation.  Our  course  was  plain  enough ; 
■we  had  made  the  baa^ain  with  Defa'  Allah  for  his  camels  ;  and 
our  duty  was  to  pay  the  money  only  to  him  or  to  his  order. 
Accordingly,  he  brought  to  us  a  man  with  witnesses,  who  testi- 
fied solemidy,  that  this  person  had  advanced  the  money  to  the 
Sheikh ;  and  now  the  Sheikh,  in  their  presence,  requested  us  to 
pay  over  the  money  to  the  same  man,  when  it  should  arrive. 
Ehas  was  very  indignant  on  learning  this  transaetion  ;  declaring 
that  we  ought  at  any  rate  to  pay  the  money  into  his  hands  j 
because  the  bargain  was  made  through  him,  as  the  agent  of  the 
Franks  in  Hebron. 

The  man  to  whom  we  were  to  pay  the  money,  was  the  owner 
of  camels,  to  whom  allusioa  has  formerly  been  made.'  Ho  had 
been  a  great  traveller  in  his  day,  and  now  gave  us  particular  in- 
formation respecting  'Abdeh  in  the  southern  desert,  as  to  which 
we  had  hitherto  had  some  doubts.  He  was  quite  desirous  of 
furnishing  us  with  camels  for  our  farther  journey  to  Damascus 
and  Beir&t.     But  of  this  offer  we  had  no  wish  to  avail  ourselves. 

We  had  now  done  with  camels  ;  and  I  cannot  say  otherwise, 
than  that  I  rejoiced  at  the  circumstance.  Admirably  adapted 
to  the  desert  regions  which  are  their  home,  they  yet  constitute 
one  of  the  evils  which  travelhng  in  the  desert  brings  with  it. 
Their  long,  slow,  rolling  or  rocking  gait,  although  not  at  first 
very  unpleasant,  becomes  exceedingly  fatting  ;  so  that  I  have 
often  been  more  exhausted  in  tiding  five  and  twenty  miles  upon 
a  camel,  than  in  travelling  fifty  on  horseback.  Yet  without 
them,  how  could  such  journeys  be  performed  at  all  ? 

But  their  home  is  the  desert ;  and  they  were  made,  in  the 

'  See  Note  XXUI,  end  of  Vol  I. 
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wisdom  of  the  Creator,  to  be  the  carriers  of  the  desert.  The 
coarse  and  prickly  shnihs  of  the  wastes,  are  to  tbera  the  most 
dehcious  food  ;  and  even  of  these  they  eat  but  little.  So  few- 
are  the  wants  of  their  nature,  that  their  power  of  going  without 
food,  as  well  as  without  water,  is  wonderful.  Theyneyer  appear 
to  tire,  but  commonly  march  as  fresbly  at  evening  as  in  the 
morning,  The  only  instance  I  remember  to  the  contrary,  was 
yesterday  after  our  long  march  in  returning  to  Hebron ;  when 
my  young  camel,  on  arriving  at  the  place  of  encampment,  seemed 
weary,  and  lay  down  of  its  own  accord  in  order  to  he  reheved  of 
its  load.  If  they  once  begin  to  fail,  they  soon  lie  down  and  die. 
Thus  two  camels  of  our  train  died  between  Suez  and  'Atabah, 
which  a  few  hours  before  had  been  travelling  with  full  loads.  In 
all  our  recent  journey  to  Wady  Mitsa,  the  camels  fed  only  upon 
shrubs,  and  never  tasted  grain  of  any  kind  ;  although  once  we 
had  them  loaded  for  thirty-six  hours,  during  aU  which  time  they 
browsed  only  for  one  hour. 

Their  weU  known  habit  of  lying  down  upon  the  breast  to  re- 
ceive their  burdens,  is  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  merely  the  result 
of  training ;  it  is  an  admirable  adaptation  of  their  nature  to  their 
destiny  as  carriers.  This  is  their  natural  position  of  repose  ;  as 
18  shown  too  by  the  callosities  upon  the  joints  of  the  legs,  and 
especially  by  that  upon  the  breast,  which  serves  ae  a  pedestal 
beneath  the  huge  body.  Hardly  less  wonderful,  is  the  adapta- 
tion of  their  broad  cushioned  foot  to  the  arid  sands  and  gravelly 
soil,  which  it  is  their  lot  chiefly  to  traverse. 

The  camel  in  very  many  respects  is  not  unhke  the  sheep. 
They  are  a  siUy  timid  animal,  gregarious,  and  when  alarmed, 
like  sheep  they  run  and  huddle  aU  together.  They  are  commonly 
represented  as  patient ;  but  if  so,  it  is  the  patience  of  stupidity. 
They  are  rather  exceedingly  impatient ;  and  utter  loud  cries  of 
ind^nation  when  receiving  their  loads,  and  not  seldom  on  being 
made  to  kneel  down.  They  are  also  obstinate  and  frequently 
vicious  ;  and  the  attempt  to  urge  them  forward,  is  often  very 
much  like  trying  to  drive  sheep  the  way  they  do  not  choose  to 
go.  The  cry  of  the  camel  resembles  in  a  degree  the  hollow 
bleating  of  the  sheep  ;  sometimes  it  is  like  the  lowing  of  neat 
cattle,  or  the  hoarse  squeal  of  the  swine.  But  the  Arabs  heed 
not  their  cries ;  nor  does  the  poor  animal  iind  much  mercy  at 
their  hands.  Heavy  and  galling  loads  and  meagre  fare  are  his 
appointed  portion ;  and  God  has  hardened  him  to  them.  The 
camels  of  the  FelJahin  appear  to  have  an  easier  lot ;  they  are 
mostly  large,  fat,  and  stroi^  ;  while  those  of  the  Bedawln  in  the 
deserts  are  comparatively  thin  and  slender. 

The  singular  power  of  the  camel  to  go  without  water,  seems 
also  to  be  of  the  same  nature  e,s  that  of  the  sheep,  at  least  in  its 
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manifestation ;  though  in  a  far  greater  degree.  The  dew  and 
the  juice  of  grasa  and  herbs,  are  sufficient  for  them  in  ordinary 
caaeB  ;  though  when  the  pasturage  has  become  dry,  the  Arabs 
water  their  flocks  every  two  days,  and  the  camels  every  three. 
The  longest  trial  to  which  we  subjected  our  camels  in  respect  to 
water,  was  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  four  daj^  ;  yet  some  of  them  did 
not  drink  even  then,  although  they  had  only  the  driest  fodder.' 
But  at  all  times  the  camel  eats  and  drinks  little,  and  secretes 
little ;  he  is  a  cold-blooded,  heavy,  sullen  animal,  having  little 
feeling  and  little  susceptibihty  for  pain.  Thistles  and  briers  and 
thorns  he  crops  and  chews  with  more  avidity  than  the  softest 
green  fodder ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  feel  pain  from  blows  or 
pricks,  unless  they  are  very  violent. 

There  is  nothing  graceful  or  sprightly  in  any  camel,  old  or 
young ;  aU  is  misshapen,  ungainly,  and  awkward.  The  young 
have  nothing  frisky  or  playful ;  but  in  all  tlieir  movements  are 
as  etaid  and  sober  as  their  dams.  In  this  respect,  how  unlike  to 
the  lamb  ! 

As  the  carriers  of  the  oast,  the  "  ships  of  the  desert,"  another 
important  quality  of  the  camel  is  their  sure-footedness.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  them  travelling  with  so  much  ease  and  safety 
up  aad  down  the  most  rugged  mountain  passes.  They  do  not 
choose  their  way  with  the  like  sagacity  as  the  mule,  or  even  as 
the  horse ;  but  they  tread  much  more  surely  and  safely,  and 
never  either  slip  or  stumble.  In  all  our  long  journeys  with 
them,  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  ;  and  yet  no  roads  can 
be  worsOj  than  the  passes  in  going  and  returning  between  He- 
bron and  Wady  Milsa. 

The  sounds  by  which  the  Arabs  govern  their  camels,  are  very 
few  and  very  guttural.  The  signal  for  kneeling  is  not  unlike  a 
gentle  snore ;  and  ie  made  by  throwing  the  breath  strongly 
against  the  palate,  but  not  through  the  nose.  That  for  stop- 
ping, is  a  sort  of  guttural  clucking,  which  I  could  never  master. 

In  accordance  with  an  invitation  from  Elias,  we  went  to  dine 
with  him  at  6  o'clock  P.  M.  The  room  in  which  he  received  us 
was  a  small  one,  in  the  third  or  main  story  of  the  house  ;  it  was 
Mb  usual  sitting  room.  We  found  three  other  guests  already 
present,  common  Muhammedans  of  the  jlace  The  females  of 
the  lamily  did  not  make  their  appearance  Dmner  was  soon 
served.  A  large  napkin  was  spreid  upon  the  carpet  of  the 
room ;  on  this  was  placed  a  coarse  wooden  stool  supporting  a 
large  tray  of  tinned  copper.  Bread  m  thm  sheets  was  laid  for 
each  person  on  the  napkin  below.  On  the  tray  wore  three  dishes 
of  pillaw  without  meat ;  three  dishes  of  mutton  stewed  with 
onions  ;  three  dishes  of  a  kind  of  siu  i^e  stuffed  with  rice  and 

'  See  Vol.  I.  p  45  aq 
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chopped  meat ;  and  a  large  bowl  of  lebben  or  soured  milk.  The 
company  sat  around  as  we  best  could,  six  persons  in  all  There 
were  no  plates  ;  but  each  had  a  wooden  spoon  and  his  fingers. 
"We,  as  strangers,  had  silver  forks,  and  one  silver  spoon  between 
us.  Our  companions  seemed  more  dexterous  with  their  lingers 
than  with  the  epoon ;  the  latter  was  used  to  lade  a  little  of  the 
lebben  upon  the  rice  in  the  dish,  and  then  to  take  up  a  spoonful 
of  the  rice  thus  moistened.  This  constituted  the  dinner  ;  and 
so  soon  as  each  had  done  eating,  he  drew  back  fi'om  the  table. 
A  single  cup  of  coffee  followed,  and  we  soon  retired.  As  we 
passed  down  stairs,  the  younger  females  of  the  family  were 
standing  near  the  kitchen  in  the  second  story,  and  returned  our 
salutations,  welcoming  us  back. 

The  threshing-fioors  near  our  tent,  which  during  our  former 
visit  were  fuU  of  barley  and  lentiles, '  were  now  just  beginning  io 
be  covered  with  sheaves  of  wheat.  The  crops  were  apparently 
■  very  good  ;  and  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  prosperous  and  busy 
season,  during  both  wheat  harvest  and  the  vintage.  Indeed, 
the  country  in  general  round  about  Hebron,  exhibited  more  of 
industrious  cultivation  and  actual  productiveness,  than  any 
other  equally  extensive  portion  of  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
which  we  visited. 

Wednesday,  June  Qth.  Forenoon.  While  we  wore  at  break- 
fast early  this  morning,  Komeh  returned  from  Jerusalem,  bring- 
ing with  him  beiges,  money,  and  also  many  letters  from  Europe 
and  America.  The  breakfast  was  at  once  forgotten  over  the 
letters  ;  and  we  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  health  and  welfare  of 
distant  friends,  both  in  the  old  world  and  the  new.  With  a 
burst  of  grateful  emotion,  we  thanked  Goci,  and  took  courage. 

Komeh  of  course  had  not  entered  Jerusalem,  but  had  had 
communication  with  Mr  Whiting  at  the  gate.  The  horses  too 
he  had  found  outside ;  the  owners,  on  the  shutting  up  of  the 
city,  having  sent  them  out  to  remain  in  the  fields  around  the 
walls.  We  were  not  particularly  dehghted  thus  to  get  ^ain 
one  of  our  former  Mukarys  ;  but  were  easily  disposed  to  malie 
the  best  of  it.  We  learned  too  that  Mr  Lanneau  and  our  feUow 
traveller  were  keeping  a  strict  quarantine  under  a  guard  in  their 
own  house,  in  order  to  come  out  and  join  us  in  our  tent  on  our 
return, 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  Elias  came  again  with  the 
man  who  was  to  receive  the  money  for  the  camels.  It  was 
agreed  between  them,  that  we  should  pay  the  money  into  the 
hands  of  Elias ;  and  he  should  immediately  deliver  it  over  to  - 
the  man.  This  took  place  accordingly.  The  only  reason  for  it 
seemed  to  be,  that  Elias  might  be  able  to  say,  the  payment  was 
'  See  p.  83. 
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made  tTirougli  him  as  the  agent  of  tie  Franks.  The  man  paid 
him  back  one  hundred  and  fifty  piastres  in  our  presence  ;  which 
■we  understood  to  he  his  commission  on  the  bargain  we  had 
made  with  the  Arabs ;  being  equal  to  thirty  piastres  on  each 
camel.  It  was  probably  partly  in  order  to  render  this  pill  less 
unpalatable  to  Defe'  Allah,  that  Elias  had  yesterday  given  us 
the  hint  respecting  an  extra  present  to  that  Sheikh.^ 

"We  finiabed  writing  up  our  journals,  and  made  our  pur- 
chases of  provisions  for  the  journey  as  far  as  to  NS,bulus  ;  since 
we  could  now  obtain  nothing  at  Jerusalem,  Just  as  we  were 
preparing  to  set  off,  two  English  travellers  came  in  from  Beer- 
sheba.  We  had  found  their  tent  here  yesterday,  and  learned 
that  they  had  gone  on  this  excursion.  As  travellers  under  such 
circumstances  do  not  stand  upon  etiquette,  we  called  at  their 
tent,  and  found  the  Eev,  Dr  Mill  and  Ool.  Hezata,  who  in  re- 
turning from  India  by  way  of  Egypt,  had  thus  taken  the  route 
through  Palestine.  Our  present  visit  was  a  short  one  ;  hut  we 
afterwards  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them  again  at  Jerusa- 
lem and  Beirtit ;  and  also  of  maldng  in  company  with  them  the 
e  from  Beirflt  to  Alexandria  a 


'  I  have  since  leamod,  Ihat  things  went  had  few  ibienaa  in  Hebron,  he  made  ap- 

on  prospemnsly  with  our  Mend  iffiaa  for  plication  to  the  Amerioan  misrioDariafl  at 

the  next  two  years ;  end  he  obtained  the  Jerusalem,  to  intercede  jn  his  behalf,  that 

height  of  his  amliition,  in  being  made  the  his  case  might   bo  transferred  to  the  au- 

agent  of  the  British  consul  at  Jenisalem.  thorilJeB  of  the  Holy  City.     This  they  were 

But  early  in  the  last  year  {1&40)  he  was  able  lo  effect,  through  the  good  will  of 

Mized  and  thrown  into  prison,  on  a  charge  flie  Mufti ;  and  EUas  was  etill  lying  there 

of  pecnlation.     Feeling  perhapa  that  he  in  prison  at  midsummer, 
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FROM    HEBEON    TO    EAMLEH   AND   JEBU8AI.EM. 

_,  (/wwe  Gth.  Afternoon.  In  leaving  Hebron  ibr 
Ramleh,  we  decided  first  to  turn  our  steps  towards  el-Burj,  the 
place  whicJi  we  had  been  formerly  prevented  from  visiting  when 
at  DawSimeh,  We  heard  many  extravagant  reports  from  the 
Arabs  respecting  it ;  so  that  it  seemed  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  investigated.  We  were  now  ready  to  set  off;  but  found 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  guide.  Several  persons  offered 
their  services ;  but  as  this  seemed  to  be  in  Hebron  a  new  species 
of  employment,  of  which  the  price  was  not  yet  fixed  or  in  any 
way  regulated,  they  chose  to  demand  at  least  threefold  wages ; 
apparently  too  without  being  well  acquainted  with  the  route. 
We  offered  the  double  of  what  wo  had  formerly  paid ;  which 
was  refused.  Knowing  however  that  we  should  fell  in  with 
persons  on  the  way,  or  at  least  should  certainly  be  able  to  obtain 
a  guide  at  Dflra,  we  cut  the  matter  short  with  the  Hebronites  ; 
and  loading  up  our  animals,  left  the  city  at  1  o'clock  alone. 

Our  way  led  up  the  western  hill,  by  the  same  path  which  we 
had  formerly  descended  in  coming  from  Dhoherlyeh,  On  the 
top,  however,  the  roads  separate  ;  we  took  that  leading  to  DCira, 
lying  more  to  the  r%ht ;  and  proceeded  on  a  general  course 
about  west  by  south.  We  now  passed  through  a  succession  of 
fine  vineyards  sloping  gently  towards  the  west ;  the  way  being 
everywhere  shut  in  between  their  walls.  Our  new  MukAriyen 
had  loaded  the  tent  and  other  lu^t^e  so  unskilfally,  that  in 
passing  along  this  narrow  way,  the  load  was  first  caught  against 
the  walls  and  drawn  from  the  horse  ;  and  again,  soon  after,  it 
slipped  oif  in  going  down  a  steep  place.  This  detamed  us  half 
an  hour.  At  2.40,  we  came  upon  the  head  of  a  valley  running 
westwards,  on  the  north  of  Dflra,  towards  the  plain.  It  soon 
becomes  deep  ;  and  looking  down  through  it,  we  conld  perceive 
the  distant  sand-hiUs  along  the  coast.  Here  on  our  right  were 
the  ruined  foundations  of  a  vdlago  ;  and  five  minutes  further, 
on  the  left,  was  a  beautiful  little  spring  with  a  rill  crossing  our 
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path.  We  learned  from  a  sheplicrd,  that  it  is  called  Nunkur, 
and  gives  its  name  to  the  Yalley.  The  way  continued  along  the 
high  ground  on  the  south  of  this  Wady ;  and  at  a  quarter  past 
three,  we  passed  another  place  of  springs  at  the  head  of  a  small 
branch  of  the  same,  Proceeding  across  some  hills,  we  came 
upon  the  fine  plain  which  extends  for  half  an  hour  on  the  east 
of  Dura.  It  was  now  covered  with  fields  of  wheat,  which  the 
i  were  busUy  engaged  in  reaping ;  the  wheat  harvest 
J  just  hegun. 

Crossing  this  plain,  we  reached  at  4  o'clock  the  large  village 
of  Dftra,  situated  on  the  gradual  eastern  slope  of  a  cultivated 
hill,  with  olive  groves  and  fields  of  grain  all  around.  On  the 
top  of  the  hill,  not  far  off,  is  the  Mulcam  or  Wely  of  Neby  Nuh 
(Noah),  which  we  had  formerly  seen  from  DawSinieh.  The 
village  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  district  of  Hehron,  and  is 
properly  the  chief  pla«e  ;  heing  the  residence  of  the  Sheikhs  of 
the  house  of  Ihn  'Omar,  who  are  the  head  of  the  Keisiyeh  of 
the  mountains,  and  formerly  ruled  over  the  villages. '  We  found 
here  a  party  of  Egyptian  soldiers ;  hut  saw  no  traces  of  anti- 
quity ;  unless  pert^ps  in  a  large  hewn  stone  over  a  doorway, 
with  an  ornamental  figure  cut  upon  it.  Here  too  we  were  able 
to  obtain  no  guide  in  the  viUage  itself;  but  having  rode  through 
it,  we  found  one  of  the  principal  Sheikhs  with  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  sitting  in  an  olive  grove  ;  and  laid  gur  request  before 
him.  He  treated  us  with  great  civility ;  and  politely  invited  us 
to  remain  over  night ;  repeating  the  usual  story  of  the  inseciiri- 
ty  of  the  way ;  but  on  our  dechning,  he  immediately  sent  with 
US  the  servant  of  his  brother,  the  head  Sheikh,  who  was  absent. 
This  man  was  a  Nubian  slave,  jet  black,  of  a  taU  commanding 
figure ;  he  proved  a  very  intelhgent  and  faithful  guide,  and 
was  of  great  semee  to  ua.  He  told  us,  that  his  master,  the 
chief  Sheikh,  was  the  owner  of  fi.ve  male  and  six  female  slaves, 
two  hundred  sheep,  three  hundred  goats,  twenty-one  neat  cattle, 
three  horses,  and  five  camels. 

Dara  had  recently  been  the  seat  of  a  violent  quarrel,  in 
which  the  inhabitants,  although  nominally  disarmed,  seized 
their  weapons  and  went  to  Mlhng  each  other.  This  of  couree  drew 
upon  them  the  notice  of  the  government ;  and  it  was  here  that 
the  three  governors,  whom  we  had  recently  met  in  Hebron,  had 
been  for  some  weeks  occupied  in  compelling  the  people  a  second 
time  to  deliver  up  their  arms.  They  had  in  this  way  collected 
from  the  one  party  about  two  hundred  guns,  and  from  the  other 
nearly  a  hundred  more,  which  wo  had  seen  brought  into  Hebron 
upon  camels."     The  origin  of  the  quarrel  was  related  to  us,  as 

'  See  above,  p.  27.  "  See  above,  p.  80.    Comp.  p,  57. 
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follows.  A  family  of  Sheitha,  not  of  the  house  of  Ifcn  'Omar, 
■was  in  power  ;_and  one  of  them  was  Mutesellim  at  the  time  of 
the  last  conscription ;  in  wliieh  he  and  his  followere  so  managed 
as  to  take  all  tho  men  required  for  soldiers  from  the  opposite 
party.  In  consequence  of  the  ill  will  which  thus  arose,  he 
caused  also  the  head  of  the  house  of  'Omar,  'Abd  er-Eahman,  to 
be  imprisoned.  Upon  this,  the  brother  of  the  latter,  the  Sheikh 
whom  we  saw,  went  to  Damascus  to  Sherif  Pasha,  governor  of 
all  Syria,  and  obtained  from  him  the  release  of  the  prisoner. 
The  chief  himself  now  repaired  to  Damascus  ;  and  returned  as 
Mutesellim  in  place  of  his  enemy.  In  the  broils  which  ensued, 
the  parties  took  arms  ;  and  six  men  were  killed,  aU  of  the  party 
now  in  disgrace.  The  people  of  ¥utta  also  entered  into  the 
quarrel.  The  government  interfered  with  stern  severity  ;  gath- 
ered up  the  arms  of  both  parties  ;  and  the  followers  of  the  de- 
posed Mutesellim  withdrew  to  el-Burj  and  other  places  in  the 
plain.  It  was  probably  for  this  reason,  that  the  Sheikh  repre- 
sented the  way  to  el-Burj  as  insecure.' 

Although  we  saw  no  special  traces  of  antiquity  among  the 
buildings  in  Diira,  yet  the  general  aspect  of  the  village  and  of 
the  adjacent  country  testifies,  that  the  place  is  one  of  long  stand- 
ing. There  is  indeed  little  reason  to  doubt  of  its  being  the 
Adoraim  of  the  Old  Testament,  enumerated  along  with  Hebron 
and  Maresha  as  one  of  the  cities  fortified  by  Eehoboam.=  Un- 
der the  name  Adora  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Apociypha,  and  also 
often  by  Josephus  ;  who  usually  connects  the  two  places  Adora 
and  Maressa  as  cities  of  the  later  Idumca.'  At  the  same  time 
with  Mare^a,  it  was  captured  by  Hyrcanus,  and  again  built  up 
hy  Gabmius.*  After  Josephus,  there  seems  to  be  no  mention 
of  the  place,  either  by  Eusebius  or  Jerome  or  any  other  writer 
down  to  the  present  day.  Yet  the  name  is  quite  decisive.  The 
dropping  of  the  first  feeble  letter  is  not  uncommon ;  and  ap- 
pears also  to  have  been  partially  current  in  this  name,  even  in 
the  days  of  Josephus ;  in  whose  writings  we  find  it  in  several 
instances  in  the  form  of  Dora.' 

After  a  delay  of  forty  minutes  we  left  Dilra  at  4.40,  proceed- 
'  In  1839,  this  oliiBf  of  Dura,  'Aba  er-  lb.  13.  e.  4.  jb.  13.  9.  1,  ih,  13.  16  4  ib. 
Rahman,  rose  in  rahelUon  against  tlie  gov-  It  S.  3,  1).  J.  1.  2,  G,  ib.'l,  8.  4 
erivment ;  and  witli  his  followers  got  pos-  '  Joa,  Ant.  13.  9.  1.  ib!  14.  's.'s  B 
session  of  Hebron,  and  held  it  for  a  J.  1.  8.  4.  Comp.  above,  p.  67. 
time.  The  govamar  of  Damascus  murched.  '  AijKi  Dom,  Ant,  13  6  4  in  all  Maa. 
against  him ;  and  compelled  him  to  abau-  Ant.  14.  5.  8  in  the  text.  Awnsiij  Doreus, 
don  Hebron  and  retire  to  the  desert  to-  B.  J.  1.  3.  6,  and  ib.  1.  8.  4  in  the  uZ 
TiTirda  AinJidy.  Here  he  wns  surronnded  See  genetaUj  Relaod  Palffist.pp.547  739 
by  a  oirole  of  2000  men  npon  the  watoh ;  -Josephus  scoffi  at  Apion  for  plaeiiJg  the 
through  which  he  at  last  out  hia  way,  and  Dora  (Doc)  of  PLenJcia  in  Idumea  ■  which 
esoaj«d  to  the  countrj  east  of  tlie  'Arabah.     at  least  serves  to  show  tljat  Apion  might 
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ing  Oil  a  southwest  course,  passing  around  the  head  of  a  Wady 
wMeh  runs  off  west  on  the  south  of  Dtlra,  and  crosaing  a  low 
ridge  beyond.  Here  we  had  a  view  of  the  western  sea.  At  5 
o'clock  liiere  was  a  site  of  foundations  on  onr  left  called  Khtir- 
sah ;  and  at  the  same  time  Dhoheriyeh  was  visible,  bearing  S. 
35°  W.  The  hiUa  around  us  were  now  green  with  bushes,  and 
the  trees  higher  than  we  had  usually  seen.  At  5.35,  we  were 
opposite  to  other  ruined  foundations,  called  el-Hadb,  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill  on  our  left.  At  5|  o'clock,  we  passed  between  two 
higher  hills  on  the  brow  of  the  steep  descent  of  the  mountain, 
into  the  head  of  a  Wady  called  el-Keis,  which  runs  down  near- 
ly west  into  the  lower  region.* 

We  followed  down  Wady  el-Keis,  descending  very  gradually 
on  a  western  course.  The  adjacent  hills  were  decked,  as  beforej 
with  bushes  and  large  trees.  This  proved  to  he  the  least  steep 
and  rugged,  and  therefore  the  most  feasible,  of  all  the  passes 
that  we  travelled  up  or  down  the  mountains.  The  path  contin- 
ued aU  the  way  in  the  "Wady ;  which  brought  us  out  at  6.40 
into  the  region  of  lower  hiUs,  and  va,Uey8,  intermediate  between  the 
mount^ns  and  the  great  plain,  similar  to  that  which  we  had 
formerly  traversed  further  north.  The  hills,  where  not  tilled, 
were  hushy  and  green,  and  sprinkled  with  numerous  flocks  ;  the 
valleys  broad  and  covered  with  a  rich  crop  of  wheat ;  the  fields 
fuU  of  reapers  and  gleaners  in  the  midst  of  the  harvest ;  with 
asses  and  camels  receiving  their  loads  of  sheaves,  and  feeding 
unmuzzled  and  undisturbed  upon  the  ripe  grain.*  These  peas- 
ants were  mostly  from  Dfira,  belonging  to  the  party  which  had 
fled,  and  was  now  scattered  at  different  places  in  this  region. 

Our  path  led  us  southwest  across  a  broad  basin  or  plain  ; 
around  which  many  of  the  hills  were  marked  by  ruins,  showing 
that  this  tract  of  country  was  once  thickly  inhabited.  Of  these, 
one  called  Deir  el-'Aeal  was  on  our  right  at  6.55  ;  another 
named  Beit  er-Rftsh,  on  the  left  ten  minutes  beyond  ;  at  7.30 
we  had  Khiirbet  en-NMsrany  on  the  same  side ;  and  at  7.40 
some  foundations  called  Beit  Mirsim  occupied  a  Tell  on  our  left. 

Here  we  ascended  from  the  plain,  and  crossed  a  ridge  run- 
ning north  from  this  TeU.  It  was  now  quite  dark.  In  going 
up  the  ascent  the  guide  suddenly  demanded  a  pistol,  and  run- 
ning forward  £red  at  an  animal,  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  hy- 
tena ;  but  without  efl'ect.  We  now  came  into  another  valley 
running  about  S.  by  W.  and  at  8  o'clock  reached  el-Eurj,  situa- 
ted on  a  very  rocky  promontory,  or  long  point  of  a  hill  project- 

'  From  tlia  top  of  the  southern  hill  I        '  Ps.  65,  13,  "The  pastures  ore  clothed 

took  the  following  beariQgs;  Yiitta  S.  70°  with  floeltS!  the  valleys  jdso  oi-o  i;overed 

E.    Semn'ft   S.    86°    E.      Dhohariyah    S.  oter  whh  corn;  they  shont  for  joy,  they 

23-  W.  also  sing." 

iii.  5,  6 
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ing  towards  the  west.  The  ground  was  so  rugged  and  so  strewn 
wifeh  rocks,  that  it  was  with  great  difaoulty  we  could  find  a  place 
for  our  tent  in  the  dark.  It  was  a  full  hour  before  the  tent 
could  he  made  ready,  or  anything  ohtidned  from  the  peasants 
who  were  sojourning  here,  but  who  had  not  yet  returned  from 
the  fields.  Here  our  faithful  Nubian  showed  himself  active  and 
useful. 

_  Thursday,  June  *7th.  On  examining  the  niins  of  el-Burj 
this  morning,  our  expectations  wero  disappointed.  The  Arabs 
had  told  ua  much  of  them  ;  but  had  given  an  exceedingly  exag- 
gerated report.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  know,  in  ordinary 
cases,  how  much  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  their  accounts  ;  and 
the  truth  often  turns  out  to  be  as  much  beyond  their  reports,  as 
in  this  instance  it  feU  short  of  them.  The  ruins  here  consist  of 
■Uie  remains  of  a  square  fortress,  about  two  hundred  feet  on  a 
side,  situated  directly  upon  the  surfece  of  the  projecting  rocky 
hill  above  described.  On  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  a  trench 
has  been  hewn  out  ui  the  rock,  which  seems  once  to  have  ex- 
tended quite  aromid  the  fortress.  The  walls  are  mostly  broken 
down,  and  there  remain  no  arches  ;  nor  indeed  is  there  any  thing 
to  mark  distinctly  its  probable  age,  or  even  the  character  of  its 
architecture.  The  stones  which  compose  the  waU,  are  not 
large  ;  and  were  laid  up  with  small  intervening  stones  to  fill  out 
the  crevices  ;  or  possibly  these  latter  may  have  been  driven  in 
at  a  later  period.' 

Yet  the  general  appearance  of  the  ruins  is  decidedly  that  of 
a  Saracenic  structure  ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  line  of  strong  Saracenic  or  Turkish  fortresses,  which  appears 
once  to  have  been  drawn  along  the  southern  frontier  of  Palestine. 
Of  these  we  had  now  visited  four,  viz.  at  Kurmul,  Semtl'a,  Dho- 
heriyeh,  and  this  at  el-Baij.  When  or  for  what  specific  purpose 
those  fortresses  were  erected,  we  have  no  historical  account. 
They  would  seem,  at  first  view,  not  improbably  to  have  had 
their  origin  perhaps  in  the  centuries,  before  the  crusades,  during 
the  long  feui^  and  bloody  wars  between  the  various  parties  of 
the  Muhammedan  empire,  or  between  the  rulers  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.  Yet  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  allusion  to  any  one  of 
them  in  any  writer,  whether  Christian  or  Arabian ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  have  been  constructed  even  after  the  Ot- 
toman conquest  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  when  we  know  that 
the  fortress  at  Beit  Jibrin  was  again  built  up.' 

We  could  hear  of  no  other  fortress  or  ruins  in  all  these  parts. 
There  was  said  to  have  been  formerly  a  tower  or.  castle  at  el- 
Khuweilifeh,  a  place  which  we  could  see  in  the  8,  S.  W.  at  the 

'  Cotapare  the  aimllar  walls  at  Teffflh,         '  See  aboie,  p.  25. 
p.  71,  above. 

Vot.  II.~10  iii.  6-8 
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distance  of  aljout  an  honr  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  the  edge  of 
the  great  plain  ;  hut  the  fortress  is  now  level  with  the  ground, 
and  only  a  few  loose  stones  and  foundations  mark  its  former  ex- 
istence. The  place  is  known,  at  the  present  day,  chiefly  aa  a 
well  on  the  road  hetween  Dhoheriyeh  and  Gaza,  where  the  Ti- 
yahah  Arahs  water  their  flocks.  It  seems  however  to  have  ever 
been  a  -watering-place  of  importance  ;  and  ae  such  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  movements  of  Saladin's  troops  south  of 
el-Haay,  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.'  We  would 
gladly  have  gone  thither  ;  but  our  time  did  not  permit  the  ex- 
cursion. 

The  ruins  of  el-Burj  are  situated  very  near  the  herder  of  the 
hUly  region  towards  the  western  plain  ;  which  latter  we  could 
here  overlook  to  a  great  distance."  Around  the  castle  are  some 
remains  of  huts,  and  many  caves  in  the  rocks,  which  seem  once 
to  have  heen  inhahited  &&  a  sort  of  village  ;  and  were  now  usu- 
ally occupied  by  a  few  poor  famiH^  from  Dflva,  who  come  hither 
to  pasture  their  flocks  and  raise  tobacco.  At  the  present  time, 
other  famUies  of  the  defeated  party  in  Dlira  had  also  taken  up 
their  q^uarters  here.  The  men  gathered  about  us  this  morning, 
and  were  friendly  in  their  demeanour. 

Just  as  wo  were  setting  off,  however,  a  great  clamour  arose, 
in  conseciuence  of  the  disappearance  of  one  of  our  pistols.  It 
had  been  yesterday  in  the  care  of  our  servant  Ibrahim,  and  was 
now  missing ;  and  our  servants  and  muleteers  chai^d  the  peo- 
ple, and  particularly  one  man,  with  having  stolen  it.  This  was 
not  improbable  ;  for  these  Feliahtn  covet  nothing  so  much  as 
arms  ;  and  especially  now,  when  they  had  been  so  recently  again 
disarmed.  The  noise  became  very  great ;  and  ended  at  length 
in  a  determination  on  the  part  of  our  followers,  to  take  the 
Sheikh  and  the  suspected  person  before  a  higher  Sheikh,  at  the 
distance  of  an  hour.  As  however  this  waste  of  time  would  have 
been  a  greater  loss  to  us  than  both  the  pistols  ;  and  there  was 
moreover  no  proof,  that  the' one  in  question  had  not  been  l(«t  by 
Ibrahun  himself ;  we  interfered  to  stop  the  quarrel,  and  proceed- 
ed on  our  journey.  Our  plan  was  to  keep  among  the  hills  as 
far  as  to  'Ain  Shems,  visiting  on  the  way  Terkumieh  and  Beit 
Niisib. 

Leaving  el-Burj  at  6.40,  we  returned  on  our  road  of  last 
evening,  for  twenty  minutes,  to  the  ridge  connected  with  the 
TeU  of  Beit  Mirsim.  Here  we  diverged  from  the  former  path 
more  to  the  left,  going  N.  N.  E,  through  a  region  of  swelling 
hills  and  open  Wadys  covered  with  grain.     At  7.40  we  reached 

'  Bohaeddin  Vita  Salad,  pp.   231,  283.  viz.  el-KhuweiUreh  atowt  S.  25°  W.     Um 

Comp.  Vol.  L  p.  207.  er-Bnmiimm  about   S.    25=    W.     Zalc  S. 

'  From  el-Barj  we  got  bixt  few  bearings,  60°  W.     Beit  Mji-aim  N.   15°  E. 
iii.  8,  9 
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Um  eah-Shtikaf  on  a  bmad  cultivated  ridge,  where  there  was 
once  a  village.  Here  were  many  thieshing-floors  thicMy  covered 
with  grain  ;  but  the  village  itself  is  level  with  the  ground.  A 
large  party  of  the  people  from  Dtlra  were  now  here,  threshing 
out  the  wheat  which  they  had  reaped  in  the  valleys  around ; 
living  without  houses  under  the  open  sky,  or  in  cellar-like  caves. 
They  inquired  quite  anxiously,  when  we  (the  Franks)  were  com- 
ing to  take  possession  of  the  country,'' 

After  a  stop  of  twenty  minutes,  we  passed  on  ;  and  seeing 
three  paths  before  us,  we  called  back  to  the  people  to  inquire 
which  was  our  road  to  Idhna,  The  reply  was  "  Doghry, 
Doghry  1 "  that  is.  Straight  ahead  !  although  this  applied  to  all 
the  roads  before  us,  just  as  well  ss  to  one,  and  strictly  to  neither 
of  them.  It  was  some  time  before  we  could  get  a  more  definite 
direction.  Indeed,  this  indefiniteness  and  want  of  precision 
seems  interwoven  in  the  very  genius  of  the  eastern  languages 
and  character.  Whenever  we  inquired  the  way,  the  first  answer 
was  always  the  everlasting  Bogltry  !  Straight  ahead  !  although 
we  perhaps  might  have  to  turn  at  a  right  angle  five  minutes 
afterwards.  Having  here  found  our  road,  we  went  on,  and  at  8| 
o'clock  passed  among  the  ruins  of  Beit  'Auwa,  covering  low 
hills  on  both  sides  of  the  path,  exhibiting  foundations  of  hewn 
stones,  fi^Dm  which  all  that  can  be  inferred  is,  that  here  was  once 
an  extensive  town.  At  9.20  there  waa  another  site  of  scattered 
foundations  on  the  road,  caUed  DeJr  Sfimit.  In  going  up  an  as- 
cent soon  afterwards,  the  tent  and  luggage  shpped  off,  and  de- 
tained us  for  fifteen  minutes.  We  came  at  9.40  to  a  cistern  by 
the  way  side,  on  tho  level  top  of  a  broad  ridge.  Close  by  were 
other  scattered  ruins,  marking  the  site  of  el-M3rak ;  here  too 
were  many  threshing-floors  in  full  operation.  Fifteen  minutes 
further  on  was  another  similar  site,  after  descending  from  the 
ridge.  At  10.20  we  fell  into  the  road  from  DawSimeh  to  Idhna ; 
and  reached  the  latter  place  fifteen  minutes  later. 

Here  we  halted  at  the  door  of  our  old  friend,  the  Sheikh, 
whose  hospitable  breakfast  we  had  formerly  left  iu  the  lurch.* 
He  now  welcomed  us  with  a  smile ;  and  when  we  asked  for  a 
guide  to  the  next  village,  he  offered  to  go  with  us  himself.  So 
"  he  arose  and  saddled  his  ass  ; "  or  rather,  threw  his  cloak  over 
the  animal ;  and  in  ten  minutes  wo  were  again  upon  our  way  ; 
the  Sheikh  intimating  as  he  mounted,  that  he  hoped  we  would 
show  him  "  charity,"  which  means,  a  bakhshish.  Setting  off  at 
10|  o'clock,  our  way  led  down  the  broad  Wady  Feranj  N.  N.  E. 
until  llilO,  when  we  left  it  running  down  towards  Beit  Jibrin, 

'  From  Um  eft-Sliiiltaf,  Taijibeh  bore  '  For  an  account  of  our  former  visit  to 
N.  60"  E.  Idhna  N.  40°  E.  Waly  seen  laiina  (Jedna),  and  the  hospilaljty  of  tho 
from  Dawuimsh  N.  20°  W.  Sheikh,  see  above,  p.  70. 

iii.  9-11 
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and  turned  up  a  branch  "Wady  towarde  Terklimieh  on  a  course 
nearly  east.  In  this  wo  came  after  ten  minutes  to  a  ■well  in  the 
path,  called  Bir  es-Sifala,  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep  with  good 
■water,  and  surrounded  hy  many  flocks.  At  11.35  our  course 
became  E.  N.  E.  and  just  beyond  the  head  of  the  valley,  we 
came  at  11.50  to  Terktimieh. 

This  village  Kes  near  the  foot  of  the  high  mountain,  on  a  low 
rocky  ridge  or  swell,  extending  from  east  to  west  between  the 
head  of  the  Wady  we  had  ascended  and  another  on  the  north, 
running  down  westerly  to  the  Feranj.  The  usual  road  irom 
G-aza  through  Beit  Jibrin  to  Hebron  passes  along  up  this  north- 
ern valley ;  the  distance  from  Beit  Jibrin  is  reckoned  at  two  and 
a  half  hours.  Taiyibeh  on  the  mountains  bore  S.  40°  E.  We 
could  perceive  here  no  ruins  ;  but  the  stones  of  earlier  structures 
have  apparently  been  employed  in  building  the  present  houses. 
The  name  identifies  thk  plaice  ■with  Tricomias,  an  episcopal  see 
of  the  I"irBt  Palestine,  enumerated  in  the  earliest  and  latest 
ecclesiastical  Notitim  ;  hut  of  which,  until  the  present  time, 
there  is  no  further  notice  whatever.  Eeland  could  only  conjec- 
ture, and  with  reason,  that  it  was  somewhere  in  the  region  of 
Gaza.' 

Here  we  made  a  long  halt  for  rest,  as  the  day  was  exceed- 
ingly warm.  We  spread  our  carpets  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
fig  trees,  which  are  here  large  and  fine  ;  and  were  soon  visited 
by  the  Sheikh  and  others  of  the  chief  inhabitants,  who  demeaned 
themselves  kindly  and  courteously.  There  was  a  strong  northwest 
■wind,  blowing  tUrectly  from  the  sea,  over  the  great  plain  and 
hills  ;  yet  so  hot  as  to  afford  no  refreshment.  The  thermometer 
at  noon,  sheltered  behind  the  trunk  of  a  largo  fig  tree,  the  cool- 
est spot  we  could  find,  stood  at  97°  T".  and  exposed  to  the  wind, 
though  stiU  in  the  shade,  it  rose  to  103°.  Indeed  the  heat,  aa 
reflected  from  the  whitish  rocks  and  stones  around,  was  almost 
insupportable. 

We  set  ofl'  again  at  2.25,  proceeding  about  N.  7°  E.  across 
the  Hebron  road  and  the  Wady  in  which  it  lies ;  and  after  pass- 
ing another  swell,  came  into  the  head  of  a  broad  cultivated  val- 
ley, Wady  es-Sflr,  running  off  in  a  northerly  direction.  On  the 
rising  ground  on  the  right,  and  not  far  from  the  Wady,  lies  the 
site  of  Beit  Nn^b,  -with  ruins,  which  we  reached  at  3  o'clock. 
Here  is  a  ruined  tower  about  sixty  feet  square,  solidly  built ; 
some  of  the  larger  blocks  are  bevelled,  but  the  crevices  are  cob- 
bled with  small  stones.     The  interior  was  dark,  and  seemed  to 

•  Beland  Paltest.  p.  1046.     See  tte  ec-  place ;  p.  13B  «d.  Par.    Rcland  il)  p.  1045. 

cleHHst.  Notit,  ib.  pp.  SIB,  224,  325.     La  Another  Tricomias   is  mentioned  in  the 

Qnien  OiTons  Chr.  III.  p.  678.— Cedrenufi  Nadiia  Bignitat.    as  Mtuated  in  Arabia 

sptrtia  of  a  Tricomis  (Tp/™^i!)  in  Poles-  Pctrsea  in  the  region  of  Areopolis ;  p.  220 

tine,  but  Beems  not  to   haYo   meant  this  ed.  Pancirol.  Keland  ib.  p.  231. 
iu.  11,  12 
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have  a.  solid  arch ;  we  attempted  to  enter,  but  were  driven  back 
by  myriads  of  fleas.  Near  by  are  the  foimdations  of  a  massive 
building,  apparently  of  greater  antic[iiity,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long  by  thirty  broad ;  its  purpose  we  could  not 
divine.  There  were  also  fragments  of  columns.  Ruined  foun- 
dationa  are  also  seen  further  south  on  another  mound.^ 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  the  identity  of  this 
place,  with  the  Nezib  of  the  plain  of  Judah,  the  Nasih  of  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome.'  Eusebius  sets  it  at  nine  Roman  miles  from 
Bleutheiopohs,  and  Jerome  at  seven.  The  latter  seems  to  be 
correct ;  for  its  distance  from  Beit  Jibrin  is  apparently  a  little 
less  than  that  of  Terkflmieh,  which  is  reckoned  at  two  and  a 
half  hours. 

Thus  far  to-day,  our  journey  had  been  through  the  region  of 
hills,  between  the  mountains  and  the  plain,  gradually  approach- 
ing the  former.  The  way  had  led  along  valleys  and  over  hills  ; 
the  Wadys  being  everywhere  filled  with  grain  which  the  peasants 
were  reaping,  or  planted  with  miUet ;  while  the  hills  are  mostly 
given  up  to  pasturage.  It  is  a  rich  and  fertile  region,  and  once 
teemed  with  an  abundant  population ;  as  is  shown  by  the 
numerous  former  sites,  now  in  ruins  or  level  with  the  ground. 
We  were  exceedingly  struck  with  the  multitude  of  these  mourn- 
ful tokens  of  ancient  prosperity,  so  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
present  state  of  desertion  and  decay .^At  Terkumieh  and  Beit 
Nuslb  we  were  very  near  the  steep  ascent  of  the  mountains  ;  but 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  our  road  led  down  the  Wady  es-SUr 
on  a  northerly  course,  which  (^in  brought  us  gradually  away 
fiom  the  mountains  and  nearer  to  the  plain. 

We  left  Beit  Nttaib  at  3^  o'clock  ;  dismissing  our  friend  the 
old  Sheikh  of  Idhna  with  a  'charity,'  which,  as  we  were  sorry 
to  perceive,  seemed  to  leave  on  his  mind  no  favourable  impres- 
sion as  to  our  charitable  propensities.  We  followed  down  the 
vaUey,  which  is  broad  and  arable,  with  swelling  hills,  on  a  course 
N.  N.  W.  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  W.  N.  E.  At  3.55,  we 
passed  a  well  called  Bir  el-Kaue  ;  iive  minutes  further  was 
another,  Bir  el-Ghaul ;  and  at  4.5,  we  came  to  a  third,  Bir  es- 
Sdr,  giving  name  to  the  Wady,  Opposite  the  first  well,  on  the 
right,  are  ruined  foundations  upon  a  hlU,  The  bed  of  the  Wady 
above  these  wells  showed  signs  of  stagnant  water,  with  mud  and 


The  name  of  this  well  and  Wady,  (es-Sflr,)  led  us  to  search 
on  the  adjacent  hills,  which  just  here  are  very  rocky,  in  order  to 

'  From  Beit  Niisib,  Beit  'Xt&l)  bore  N.  '  Josli.  13,  43,  OnomsBt,  art.  IfeeHL 
21°  E.  JcbB'h  N.  41"  E.  Beit  Ula  N.  We  had  already  heard  of  thia  place  aave- 
76°  E.     Terkumieh  S.  7°  W,     Urn  Bug     cai  tunes;  see  above,  pp.  16,  17,  fii,  ST. 
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discover,  wlietber  any  town  or  fortress  might  have  once  stood 
here,  bearing  porbaps  the  name  of  Beth-zur  ;  though  the  chief 
fortress  of  that  name,  one  of  the  strongest  of  Judea,  obvionely 
lay  upon  the  laountains  not  far  distant  from  Halhul  and  He- 
bron,' Our  search  here  was  in  vain  ;  we  could  perceive  no  trace 
of  foundations  either  in  the  valley  or  upon  the  hills  ;  except  the 
ruins  of  a  small  well  built  village  on  an  eminence,  about  twenty 
minutes  distant  in  the  E.  S.  E, 

We  left  the  well  at  4.35  ;  and  tept  on  N.  by  E.  down  the 
valley,  which  now  opens  more  towai-ds  the  right,  and  receives 
several  broad  cultivated  tributaries,  coming  from  near  the  moun- 
tains. After  fifteen  minutes  we  got  sight  of  Beit  Nettif,  the 
end  of  our  day's  journey,  bearing  north.  At  5^  o'clock,  we  came 
to  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  which  here  crosses  the  val- 
ley and  intersects  our  path  ;  the  latter  being  the  usual  road  from 
Hebron  to  Eamleh  and  Yfifa.  This  Gaza  road  is  a  branch  of 
the  ancient  way,  which  we  had  formerly  seen  in  coming  from 
Jerusalem  ;  the  other  branch  having  passed  on  towards  Askelon 
do^vn  Wady  el-Musfirr,''  At  some  distance  on  the  right,  a 
ruin  was  visible  on  a  hill ;  near  which  this  road  was  said  to 
lead. 

Here,  in  the  broad  valley,  at  the  intersection  of  the  roads, 
stands  an  immense  Butm  tree  {Pistada  Terebinthus),  the 
latest  we  saw  anywhere  in  Palestine,  spreading  its  boughs  far 
and  wide  like  a  noble  oak.  This  species  is  without  doubt  the 
terebinth  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  under  the  shade  of  such  a 
tree,  Abraham  might  well  have  pitched  his  tent  at  Mamre,' 
The  Butm  is  not  an  evergreen,  as  is  often  represented  ;  but  its 
small  feathered  lancet-shaped  leaves  fall  in  the  autumn,  and  are 
renewed  in  the  spring.  The  flowers  are  small  and  followed  by 
small  oval  berries,  hanging  in  clusters  from  two  to  five  inches 
long,  resembling  much  the  clusters  of  the  vine  when  the  grapes 
are  just  set,  From  incisions  in  the  trunk  there  is  said  to  flow  a 
sort  of  transparent  balsam,  constituting  a  very  pure  and  fine 
species  of  turpentine,  with  an  agreeable  odour  like  citron  or  jes- 
samine and  a  mild  taste,  and  hardening  gradually  into  a  trans- 

'  See     ftljove,    Vol.     I.     p.     317,     n.  11.19.     2  Sam.  18,  B.  !*.— For  flie  Wea- 

Comp.  Joseph.  Ant   12.   9.   4.    Eeland  t\ty  of  the  Butm  of  the  Arats  -with  the 

PalieaLp.  668.— The  Beth-zur  of  tbe  cm-  Pistacia  Terebindius  of  botanists,  sea  Cel- 

eadei's  and  of  the  following  centuries,  vme  m  Hieroliot  I.  pp.  3G,  37.    This  is  alao 

at  the  fountain  of  St.  Philip  in  Wady  el-  confirmed  to  me  1^  the  distingnished  nat- 

Werd;  seeVol.I.  p.469ial60p.  65,  above,  nraliat,  Prof.  Ehrenbeig  of  Berlin,  who 

'  Sea  above,  pp.  16,  20.  himself  observed  it  in  the  east.     See  gen- 

'  Heb.    nb»    iereHnih,    diaUngnished  ei*lly  IJ""-  Syat.  Nai  Edit;  10.  Tom.  IL 

,  neu.          5    i>^>^     ^         ,  Ta      T  P-  1390.  Willd.   Spec.  Plant.  T.  IV.  ii.  p. 

torn  vis  «<A,  Is.  6,13.    Hos.4,13.    In  ^j^^_    See  ol=o  a  description  and  drawi^ 

the  tirst  passage  the  Engl.  Tersion  baa  teil  jn  Hajnc's  Beacbr.  der  Arznej-Gcwiichse 

(linden , ;    and  hi  the  second   elm ;   else-  g ^  JUII,  19. 
whei*  usually  oak.  Gen.  85,  i,   Judg.  6, 
iii.  14, 15 
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Zi^JTi  '„°  f  "'""iT  """"""S  '""^  ^  *■»  t-own  of  this 
product  ot  the  Bntm.     The  tree  k  found  also  in  Amo  Min" 

1<  ranee,  Spain  imd  m  the  north  of  Africa  :  and  is  described  as 
not  usually  „sn,e  to  the  height  of  mo™  thin  fwenlwS  ■  B 
often  exceeded  that  size  as  we  saw  it  o«  tl,,.  «,  "i^J''^-  " 
he„  in  the  plains  it  ™:,»ym„Th>'T  "'"'™  '  '"" 

We  kept  on  down  Wady  es-8flr,  and  at  51  o'clock  reached 
the  pomt  where  ,t  bends  more  northwest,     wl  now  pafficd  ob 

ae  Musurr;  crossed  (about  a  quarter  before  fiTe)  the  latter 
Wady,  eommg  from  the  east,  with  the  other  branch  of  the  an- 

Z2iyts;rd7"''^^=-'°"'' '«"  -^  '-«■-  ^s» 

NetSfc"""  ?""'''"'  ";°  "'■"'I'  ■""•  li'ShMl"-  Which  Beit 
bes  and  encamped  again  at  6.25  upon  our  old  spot  now 
surrounded  by  Ihreshing-fioora  full  of  shelves  of  wheat  oZ 
former  acquamtances  reeciTed  u,  with  a  welcome.  Wo' found 
the  place  lying  hrgher  than  we  had  before  supposed ;  the  weather 
ctend'^  '"'■°  'f ^  ""''  ?''^-  ^^  "taospbere  was  mw 
ithM  ?,„r  ;;^°''  „'  'T'*"  """  -  *^°  Sr»>t  westem  plain 
bghted  up  by  the  mellow  beams,  and  the  sun  itself  limbering  to 
disappear  below  the  gbttermg  waves  of  ttie  MediterranSin  •  " 

FrtdanJuneStk  The  object  of  our  journey  to-day  was 
to  be  a  ™,t  to  the  ruin,  of  'Ain  Shems  ;  to  search  for  the  C 
lost  Ehon  ;  and  then  reach  Eamleh.     We  mse  early,  and  well 

S-  i,  °  *«™?™to  't°«i  m  our  tent  at  76°  F.  but  rose  to 
83  m  the  open  air  before  sunrise.  We  had  engaged  over  night 
a  guide  for  'Ain  Shems  and  'Aiir  ;  but  altbougl  le  were  ready 
at  half  past  4  o'clock,  yet  the  guide  did  not  make  bis  ap- 
pearance ;  and  if  was  therefore  4.65  when  we  at  length  set  off 
fli-lTtl"  -n™^  glono"!?;  and  the  numerous  herfs  and 
the  Klf  Yf'  ""^''S.tM'  "y  t»  fteir  pastures  among 

the  hilhi,  presented  an  animating  and  pleasing  view 

T  .1  ?T  ??  ^?*"'  '^'"  ^^™  •>«"■"  "■  12°  W.  and  our  way 
led  m  that  direction  down  the  hiH  ;  and  then  wound  along  and 
aoroBB  several  small  Wadys  all  ranning  towards  the  left,  and 
over  the  low  ndges  between.  TarmUk,  Neby  B41us,  and  Beit 
el-Jemal,  all  rums,  lay  at  our  left  on  or  among  the  hills.     At 

'  Terebinthia  Cynria,  sen  Biilacift  mn     nnftit    .^n,=^   „p    ir_;  .      > 

a.cu,,.-Tn.i,.if,^.,s;s;'S  TltZU  "  •"■  "^  ""-^ 

""""■aeWom  found  in  the.  shops.  "  See  above    ' 


.f",£"ci:>2rff£;\r»:.»2r;S"«''"='-«'.- 


i    abov^  pp,  1 

iii.  15-17 
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length  we  catne  into  a  broader  Wady,  coming  from  tlie  left  and 
running  north,  which  apparently  receives  higher  up  the  smaller 
oncB  we  had  crossed.  In  this  valley  was  a  half  stagnant  muddy 
brook,  and  a  well  called  Btr  en-Nahl,  in  which  the  tnrbid  water 
was  even  with  the  surfoce  of  the  ground.  Here  at  6.10  we 
stopped  half  an  hoar  for  breakfast ;  the  site  of  'Ain  Shema 
being  within  view,  only  fifteen  minutes  distant,  hearing  N. 
30°  E.  "We  reached  it  at  length  at  6.55,  in  an  hour  and  a  half 
from  Beit  Nettif 

The  name  'Ain  Shems  implies  a  fountain ;  hot  there  is  now 
here  no  water  of  any  Mnd,  thus  called.  The  plaee  to  which  the 
Arabs  give  this  name,  coneista  of  the  ruins  of  a  modem  Arab 
village  of  moderate  size,  with  a  Wely,  all  evidently  buUt  up 
with  ancient  materials.  But  just  on  the  west  of  this  village, 
upon  and  around  the  plateau  of  a  low  swell  or  mound  between 
the  SOrSr  on  the  north  and  a  smaller  Wady  on  the  south,  are 
the  manifest  traces  of  an  ancient  site.  Here  aro  the  vestiges  of 
a  former  extensive  city,  consisting  of  many  foundations  and  the 
remains  of  ancient  walls  of  hewn  stone.  The  materials  have 
indeed  been  chiefly  swallowed  up,  in  the  probably  repeated  con- 
structions of  the  modern  village ;  hut  enough  yet  remains  to 
make  it  one  of  the  largest  and  most  marked  sites,  which  we  had 
anywhere  seen.  On  the  north,  the  great  Wady  es-SQr4r,  itself 
a  plain,  runs  off  first  west  and  then  northwest  into  the  great 
plain  ;  while  on  the  south,  the  smaller  Wady  comes  down  irom 
the  southeast,  and  uniting  with  the  one  down  which  we  had  trav- 
elled, they  enter  the  SfirHr  below  the  ruins.  Beyond  this  latter 
valley,  on  a  high  point  of  the  northern  ridge,  is  seen  a  Wely 
bearing  N.  20°  E.  marking  the  site  of  Siir'ah,  the  ruins  of  which 
lie  just  on  the  other  side  below  the  brow.' 

Both  the  name  and  the  position  of  this  spot,  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  site  of  the  ancient  Beth-shemesh  of  the  Old  Testament. 
That  city  ia  described  by  Busebius  and  Jerome,  as  seen  from  the 
road  leading  from  Elcutheropolis  to  Nicopolis  (Amwds),  at  ten 
Koman  miles  from  the  former  city ;  and  as  they  assign  nearly 
the  same  distances  from  Elcutheropolis  to  Zorah,  Zanoah,  and 
Jarmuth,  it  is  obvious  that  Beth-shemesh  lay  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  places.  And  so  we  had  already  found  it,  surrounded  by 
Zami'a  in  the  cast,  Siir'ah  in  the  N.  N.  E.  and  Yarmlik  in  the 
southwest.  Indeed,  from  the  existence  of  these  names,  and 
their  coincidence  with  the  accounts  of  Eusehius  and  Jerome,  we 
had  been  able  chiefly  to  trace  out  and  fix  the  site  of  Eleuthero- 
polia  at  Beit  Jibrin.=     The  words  Beit  (Beth)  and  'Ain  are  eo 

'  OtliBrljBarings  from 'Ain  Shems  were:         '  See   the  dptofls  as  given   above,  pp 
BBtflsheli  N.  45°  W.     Um  Jina  S.  82°  W.    20,  58. 
Khoisb&m  S.  50°  W.  Beit  el-Jeniftl  S,  8°  W. 
iii.  17. 18 
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very  common  in  the  Arabic  names  of  Palestine,  that  it  can 
excite  no  wonder  should  there  be  an  exchange,  even  without  any- 
obvious  ground.  In  the  same  manner,  the  ancient  Beth-shemesh 
(Heliopolis)  of  Egypt,  is  known  in  Arabian  writers  as  'Ain 
Shems ;  although  at  present  the  name  ia  applied  Bpecifically, 
only  to  a  well  at  some  distance  from  its  site.' 

Beth-shemesh  lay  on  the  border  of  Judah,  and  belonged  to 
that  tribe ;  although  it  is  not  enumerated  in  the  list  of  its 
cities,  except  as  having  been  assigned  from  it  to  the  priests.* 
In  the  days  of  Samuel,  it  became  celebrated  for  the  return  of 
the  ark  from  the  Philistines,  and  the  trespass  of  the  inhabitants 
against  the  same ;  for  which  they  were  smitten  of  the  Lord.' 
In  later  times  it  was  the  residence  of  one  of  Solomon's  twelve 
purveyors,  and  became  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Amaziah  king 
of  Judah  by  Jehoash  king  of  Israel ;  it  was  also  conquered  by 
the  Philistines  from  Icing  Ahaz  with  other  cities  of  the  plain.* 
We  hear  no  more  of  Beth-shemeah  until  the  time  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  who  incorrectly  assign  it  to  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min f  and  from  their  age  onward,  it  appears  to  have  remained 
unknown  or  forgotten  until  the  present  day.' 

The  Ir-shemesh  once  mentioned  on  the  border  of  Dan  and 
Judah,  seems  without  much  question  to  have  been  the  same 
with  Beth-shemesh..'  Of  Eahtaol,  which  also  lay  in  the  vicini- 
ty, we  could  find  no  trace.* 

■  Jer.  18,  18.  Sbo  Vol.  I.  p.  25.  Ekron,  Baalatli,  Of  course  Ir-ahemesh 
'  JoBh.^  15,  10.  21,  16.  J  Chr.  6,  B9.  (Beth-shcmaBli)  and  Ekraa  can  only  he 
Not  mentioned  in  the  Talley,  viik  Editaol  here  mentioned  as  maridng  the  border ; 
End  Zorah  and  olhar  ciUes  which  lay  and  not  as  orij^nally  cities  of  Dan,  though 
around  it.  Josh.  16,  33-85,  afterwards  assigned  to  tfiat  trihe.  Further, 
'  1  Sam.  6,  9-20.  Joseph.  Ant.  G.  1.  in  the  same  passage,  we  find  Ir-ahemesh, 
3.  Josephus  does  not  elsewhere  mention  Shaalabin,  and  Ajalon  (ift-'K')  placed  tcf- 
Beth-shemesh.  g,thar ;  and  i„  1  Kin^  4,1  ^  have 
25  21— 2  Chris  18  also  Shaalhim,  Beth-shemesh,  and  Ajalon 
'  OBomsst^art.  helhsami,.  {^'^''^'^)■  These  ooinddenoes  seem  most 
'  Bcooardns  indeed  mentions  it  ■  but  in  ''*'"^™y  t"  identify  IrnshemBsh  and  Beth- 
a  manner  so  confVised,  as  t»  show  that  lie  fli^esh.— This  identitj  is  rejected  by  Re- 
is  writing  liom  no  personal  knowledRe,  and  ^'^>  ™'.'^  ^^"^^  f,  *  "'"'^^  of  Jerome, 
onlyfromlheor^;o.  10.  p.le6.  He  pla-  Conim.  m  ^k.  48, 31. 22  i  where  m  siieak- 
eesGath  fourleagnessouthcf  Joppa(near  "g  .f  tli«  tocitonf  of  Dan  he  eunmerates 
Jflhneh),  and  Betii.^hemesh  two  loajniea  ■*'!?"  e'  Selebi  et  Emmaus,  quai  nnno 
soath  of  Gath,wluch  of  course  faring  it  m^}^^"'  N.oopohsi"  as  if  for  AjaJon, 
near  the  sea.  Then  he  mates  Aoctron  Sha^^im,  _  and  Belh-diemesh,  as  above. 
(Efcron)  four  leagues  west  of  Beth-shetnesb.  But  there  b  here  no  evidence  that  Jerome 
The  absuriity  is  so  glaring,  fliat  one  must  "^ev^nthiuticg  of  Beth-shemesh  at  alli 
Buspectacormptionjnthetesl.  "^1"  '«'  ^"^  ''"^  actually  confound  it 
'  Josh.  19,  41  —In  Jo^  15, 10  we  find  !"  Emmaus,  it  probably  arose  from  the 
the  northern  border  of  Judah  running  by  t"™  ^^^'!^  '?  ^l^"  ^^v''v™V7'i*'^ 
Beth.diemaah,TTmnah,  Ebron,  and  BaSah,  ^f*!'!''?  ^^'^H'  S''^*'^)'  •f™''.  19,  41 ; 
to  the  eaa;  and  of  these  places  Beth-she-  Z.'™  f^  ?S VT  '^^LTJt'^^'' 
mesh  and  Ekran  a™  expressly  assigned  to  ^  ^""^  ^"'f =^^^,^^^1? ^-  M«nohDer 
Judah  ;  vs.  45.  48  21  16  In  Josh  19  Gel- Anzeigen  1836.  No.  246.  pp.  926,  927. 
41^4  we  have  the  like  places  alouK  '  tl,o  „  '''"^-  ^^'  ^-  ,  1»;  *^-  •'"^S-  U,  81- 
coast'  of  Uan;  Ir-shemcsh,  Thimnathal.,  """""st-  "r*.  Est/iu«l. 
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"Wc  left  tlie  site  of  'Ain  Shems  at  7.10,  and  crossing  ob- 
liquely the  plain  of  the  Silrfi,r  N,  N,  "W.  reached  in  ten  minutes 
its  water-hed  near  the  northern  hills.  Here  is  a  wcU,  ahout 
fifteen  feet  deep  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  called  not  Bir 
Shems  nor  'Ain  Sheras,  as  one  might  expect,  hut  Bir  eth- 
Themed.  The  path  now  ascends  gradually  and  ohHquely  the  hill 
of  SOr'ah  in  the  same  direction,  which  here  declines  gently 
towards  the  west ;  it  is  the  same  spur  of  the  mountains,  which 
I  have  already  described,  as  running  out  along  the  SOrdr  to  the 
plain.' 

Near  the  top,  at  7f  o'clock,  we  had  on  our  right  the  wide- 
spread ruins  of  EdfSt.  Here  we  could  see  the  SOrSr  running 
off  northwest  and  then  N.  N.  W.  through  the  plain,  a  hroad 
low  tract  of  exceedingly  fertile  land,  skirted  hy  low  hills  and 
gentle  swells.  But  I  do  not  remember  that  we  saw  any  appear- 
ance of  another  like  valley  coming  into  it  from  the  south ;  as 
would  probably  have  been  the  case,  did  Wady  es-8ilmt  actually 
thus  form  a  junction  with  it,  as  supposed.*  We  now  descended 
into  a  vaEey  among  hills  ;  where  at  8  o'clock  we  stopped  a  mo- 
ment at  a  small  spring  of  running  water. 

We  very  soon  came  out  into  the  great  plain,  properly  so 
called  ;  although  it  is  here  more  undulating  than  we  had  seen  it 
fiirther  south  towards  Gaza,  and  might  even  he  called  hilly. 
We  still  kept  on  N.  N.  W.  At  some  distance  on  our  right,  a 
long  line  of  rocky  hills,  a  spur  from  the  mountains,  extended 
out  westwards  into  the  plain.  The  country  was  mostly  tilled, 
though  not  fully.  At  half  past  eight,  we  passed  the  ruins  of  a 
viUage  called  Beit  Far  ;  and  at  9  o'clock  had  the  large  village 
of  Khulda  on  a  hiU  ten  minutes  distant  on  our  right,  apparently 
connected  with  the  spur  just  described.  Fifteen  minutes  later 
we  came  to  a  large  well  in  a  valley  among  the  swells,  fitted  up 
with  troughs  and  reservoirs,  with  flocks  waiting  around.  Here 
two  men  were  drawing  water  "  with  the  foot,"  by  means  of  a 
large  reel,  as  already  described,  pidling  the  upper  part  towards 
them  with  their  hands,  and  pushing  with  their  feet  upon  the 
lower  part.'  We  stopped  here  ten  minutes  for  our  animals  to 
drink.  At  a  short  distance  on  the  northeast,  perhaps  eight  or 
ten  minutes,  was  the  large  village  of  Saidfin. 

Setting  off  again  at  9,25,  we  soon  left  the  Bamleh  road, 
which  keeps  on  in  the  same  course,  and  turned  more  to  the  left, 
about  N.  W.  by  W.  towards  the  village  of  'Akir.  After  a  few 
minutes,  we  had,  a  distinct  view  of  Ramleh.  At  10  o'clock  there 
was  a  spring  in  a  vaUey  on  our  path  ;  and  ten  minutes  beyond 
it  a  miserable  little  village  on  the  left,  called  el-Mansiirah.     We 

'  See  above,  p.  5.  =  See  above,  p.   22 ;   and  Note  11,  eod 
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now  travelled  across  a  wide  tract  of  low  flat  land,  ibe  level  bed 
of  a  broad  Wady  coming  from  the  northeast  and  paeeing  on  to 
join  the  Sflrflr,  ae  it  crosses  the  plain  and  obliquely  approaches 
the  sea.  Before  us,  at  the  distance  of  an  hour  or  more,  was  a 
eborfc  line  of  bills  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  which 
shut  out  the  region  of  Tebna  from  our  view.  The  SOrSr  passes 
behind  these  h^,.  being  first  joined  on  their  left  by  the  Wady  in 
which  we  now  were  ;  and  there  takes  the  name  of  Wady  Eiibin. 
'Akir  lies  on  the  rise  of  land  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the 
"Wady  we  were  crossing ;  and  as  we  drew  near,  the  path  led 
through  well  tilled  gardens  and  fields  of  the  richest  soil,  all  upon 
the  low  tract,  covered  with  vegetables  and  fruits  of  great  variety 
and  high  perfection.     We  reached  'Akir  at  11  o'clock. 

Here  we  made  a  mid-day  halt  of  several  hours,  beneath  some 
trees  fully  exposed  to  the  wind,  on  the  north  of  the  village.  Our 
feare  of  a  day  of  oppressive  heat  were  more  than  verified.  There 
was  a  slight  haze  before  the  sun;  and  the  wind  was  blowing 
strongly  from  the  northwest  directly  from  the  adjacent  sea  ;  yet 
it  seemed  charged  with  a  glow,  as  if  it  came  from  a  scorched 
desert.  The  thermometer  sheltered  behind  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
stood  at  noon  at  105°  F.  and  held  in  the  sun  rose  only  to  108°, 
The  shade  of  the  scattered  olive  trees  was  so  small  and  slight, 
that  it  availed  us  little  as  a  protection  against  the  sun's  rays. 

'Akir  Ues  not  far  from  the  line  of  hills  above  described,  which 
here  bound  the  plain  on  the  west,  and  behind  which  the  SflrSr 
passes  on  obliquely  to  the  sea.'  It  is  of  considerable  size  ;  but 
in  the  village  itself  we  could  perceive  nothing  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  modem  villages  of  the  plain.  Like  them  it  is  built  of 
unburnt  bricks  or  mud  ;  and  exhibits  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller, 
no  marks  of  antiquity.  We  were  unable  to  fix  the  direction  of 
Yebna  ;  and  Kamleh  was  hidden  by  the  intervening  swells.^ 

There  seems  no  reason  for  doubt,  that  'Akir  answers  to  the 
ancient  Ekron,  The  radical  letters  of  the  Arabic  name  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Hebrew  ;  and  the  position  too  corresponds 

'  Other  plae«a  bore  from  'Akir  aa  fol-  Irby  nod  Mangles  ibid.  Sohok  p.  147.   On 

lows-  Sar'ah  S.  50°  E.      El-Manaflrah  S.  the  eusteni  aMa  of  the  Wadj,  on  a  small 

45°  E.    lOieisIiuni  S.  33°  E,     Tell  Zafcari-  eminence,  U  the  tomb  or  Wely  of  Eibin 

TIL  S.  25°  E.  Tell  es-SSfieb  S.  1°  W.   Kilt-  (Eenben)  tiie  son  of  Jacob,  frora  which 

r^  S.  50°  W.    MQghar  S.  «5°  W.  the  Wady  here  takes  its  name  ;  it  is  men- 

'  Yebna  is  situated  on  a  small  eminence  tioned  byMejred-DIn  (in  1*06)  as  having 

OQ  the  west  side  of  tiie  Wady  Eflbin,  an  been  formerly  a  great  place  of  pilgrimage 

honr  or  more  distant  from  the  sea  ;  Irby  for  the  Muhammeilans,  and  it  still  remains 

and  Mangles  p,  183.  [57.]    Coiresp.  d'Ori-  so  m  a  degree ;  Fundgr.  lies  Or.  IL  p,  138. 

ant,  V.  pp.  378,374.     Aooordiagto  Scholz,  Irby  and  Mangles  p.  183.— For  tlio  an- 

there  are  here  the  mins  of  a  former  ohnrch,  oient  J;ibneb,  see  Ealand  Pal.  p,  832.     Le 

afterwards  a  mosk  i  ReisB  p.  146.      Be-  Qnien  Oriens  Chr.  Ill,  p.  687.     The  om- 

tweeu  it  snd  the  sea  are  the  ruins  of  a  Ro-  ^eis  built  here  the  fortress  Ibelin ;  See 

man  bridge  over  the  water  of  Wady  Rubin,  above,  p.  66,  n.  5. 
■with  high  ai-cbas,  built  of  veiy  large  stones ; 

ill.  21-23 
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to  all  we  know  of  Ekron.  That  city  was  tbo  nortiemmost  of  the 
five  cities  of  the  lords  of  tlie  Philietiiiea  ;  and  was  situated  upon 
the  noi-them  border  of  Judah ;  while  the  other  four  cities  lay  within 
the  territory  of  that  tribe.'  Euaehius  and  Jerome  describe  it  as 
a  villf^  of  Jews  between  Azotua  (Asbdod)  and  Jamnia,  towards 
the  east ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  eastward  of  a  right  line  between 
those  places ;  and  such  is  the  actual  position  of  'Aldr  relative 
to  Eadftd  and  Tebna  at  the  present  day.^ 

The  ancient  Ebron  was  at  first  assigned  to  Judah  as  upon 
its  border  ;  but  was  afterwards  apparency  given  to  Dan,  though 
conquered  by  Judah."  It  afterwards  became  remarkable  in  con- 
nection with  the  capture  of  the  ark  by  the  Philistines,  which 
was  sent  back  from  Elcron  upon  a  new  cart  drawn  by  two  milch- 
kine  ;  and  these  being  left  to  their  own  course  took  the  "  straight 
way"  to  Beth-shemesb,  the  nearest  point  of  entrance  to  the 
mountains  of  Judah.*  In  coming  therefore  from  'Ain  Shems  to 
'Aldr  we  might  almost  be  said  to  have  followed  the  track  of  the 
cart,  on  which  the  ark  was  thus,  sent  back.  After  David's  vic- 
tory over  Goliath  in  "Wady  es-Stlmt,  the  Philistines  were  pur- 
sued to  Ekron ;  and  at  a  later  day  the  prophets  utter  denuncia- 
tions against  it  along  with  the  other  cities  of  the  Philistines.' 
But  from  that  time  onward,  except  the  shght  notice  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  above  cited,  no  further  mention  of  Ekron  appears 
until  the  time  of  the  crusades.  This  great  plain  and  the  cities 
of  the  adjacent  coast,  were  the  scenes  of  many  of  the  exploits 
of  the  warriors  of  the  cross ;  and  in  the  writings  of  that  age 
the  name  of  Accaron  (Ekron)  ia  spoken  of,  as  stiU  extant  in  the 
region  where  we  now  find  'Akir.' 

Since  that  time  until  the  present  day,  Ekron  has  again  been 
utterly  overlooked  by  all  Frank  travellers  ;  although  several 
must  have  passed  very  near  to  it  on  their  way  between  Eadtid  and 
Kamleh.'  Yet  the  ^Christians  of  both  Gaza  and  Kamleh  have 
the  tradition,  that  'Akir  is  the  ancient  Ekron  ;  and  the  Muslim 
Sheikh  of  the  village  itseit',  told  ua  of  his  own  accord  that  such 
■wm  the  belief  among  the  inhabitants.  The  absence  of  all  re- 
mains of  antiquity  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance, 

'  Josh.  13,  8.     15,  II.  47.  mua;"  Fuloli.  Carnot.  S3,  in  GesL  Dei  p. 
'  OEomast.  art.  Aecaroii.  404.     Brocardns  aUo  Baj-a  the  name  was 
"Josh,  15,11.  46.     19,43.     Judg.  1,  sUll  extant  at  a  place  four  leagues  west  of 
IB,     Joseph.  Ant,  6.  1.  22.    ib,  6.  2.  4.  Beth-shemesh ;  c.  10.  p.  186.     Marin.  Sa- 
*  1  Sam.  5,  10.     e,  1-18.  not.  p,  165.    E.  ParcM  also  men^oiia  Ek- 
'  1  Sam.  17,  63.— Jer.  26,  20.  Am.  1,  ron  as  eust  of  Jabneh ;  see  Znnz  in  Asliei's 
8.    Zeph.  2,  4.    Zeeh.  9,  5.  7.    Comp.  Beifl.  of  Tud.  II.  p.  441. 
flhove,  p.  66  and  n.  4.  'So  Von  Troilo  in  A.  D.  1666,  p.  349. 
'King  Baldwin  maroliea  in  A.  D.  1100  Volney,  Voyage  IL  p.  310,     Eichatdson  m 
from  Jerusalem  to  Attelon,  through  Ma-  1818,  Trayels  U.  p.  207.     Irby  and  Man- 
tua (Esdfid),    "inter   guam    et  Jamoiam  gles  in  the  same  year  passed  mora  to  the 
qu£B  super  mare  sita  est,  Accai-on  dimiai-  left,  by  Yobna  ;  Travals  p.  1R2.  [56,  57.] 
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plain  and  hke  mnch  of  the  present  Gaza,  was  buflt  oSy  of  nn- 
taml  bneU  BsdM  a,  to  the  identity  of  whieh  with  Ashdod, 
no  one  donbls  has  m  hke  manner  no  remains  of  antiouitT  •  and 
anererrt  Gath,  for  anght  we  kno,,  i.  „ept  from  the  face^ef  the 
eartk  The  .ame  Sheikh  however,  an  mteffigent  man,  infonned 
m,  that  here  at 'Akir,  and  m  the  adjacent  ield.,  they  often  dis- 
fcme,  ptor'  "^  ''""*-™"='  »■"!  »'^«'  «lieB  of  the 

ike  the  same  m  the  direetion  of  Ga.a,  is  entirely  given  up  to 
the  eultivaton  of  gram,  ohiefly  wheat  and  harley  ;  and  the  crops 
were  vey  fine  Many  fields  of  mihet  were  alsi  mteripeSed 
with  their  boautifhl  green  ;  and  we  noticed  also  sesame  in  man^ 
places.     The  peasants  were  now  in  the  midst  of  the  wheat-har- 

tte  ieUs,  followed  as  nsnal  by  female  gleaners  ohnost  as  nnmer- 
ons.  We  .aw  also  many  women  reaping.  In  some  places  the 
S  Jtrrt'  "".'  °*^  °i"  ""*"»'  "™  *«i«iing  out  their 
g^ainwth  donkeys;  and  we  often  saw  the  women  healing  ont 
with  a  stick  the  handful,  they  had  gleaned.'  In  one  instalce  a 
poor  woman  was  pounding  out  her  glcamngs  with  a  stone 

We  left  Ahr  at  2.50  for  Eamleh,  on  a  course  about  N.  E  i 
H.  Between  these  places,  the  plain  is  less  fertile,  and  is  com! 
paratively  hltle  cultivated  The  approach  to  Eamleh  is  overa 
tract  of  heavy  sand,  which   continues  even  among  the  olive 

reached  Kamlehat  twenty  minutes  before  5  o'clock. 

mi,^"mT°  ^S"""^,™  '"""^  »"  ""J*"  tte  house  of 
Abud  Murkus  (Marcus)  the  American  consular  agent,  an 
npnght  wealthy  A»b  of  the  Greek  chureh,  whose  aequaint'ance 
Iset  af «?''  "w  "  J"'""!™-  He  and  hi,  eldest  son  were 
?he  1,1,1         Tl,'  "f  '™  """^  ""'  S'eat  kindness  by 

the  fam  ly.  The  second  son,  a  young  man  of  Sghtcen  or  twenty 
years,  did  the  honours  of  the  house';  and  conducted  m  to  »J 

nn3L'ST'  ?  f  ff  r^" '"'"'  '""""K  »  ""  "f  'I'M  s'-'y 
ff,  f  ™-,  °'  "i',''™''-     Ji»  »»  mtered,  the  mistress  of 

the  family  came  ont  of  her  apartment  and  welcomed  us  •  but 
we  saw  no  mote  of  her  afterward,.  In  our  Urge  mom,  we  had 
opportnmty  to  arrange  our  toilette  a  Uttle,  for  the  first  time, 
after  three  weeks  of  dwelhng  m  a  tent  and  traveffing  mostly  in 
deserts.     Sherbet  was  brought,  which  in  this  instance  was  lenfon- 

gennme  style  of  ancient  oriental   hospitality,  that   a   servant 


Ibid.  pp.        »  See  abovo,  p.  45.    Kutb  2 
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Bliould  wasli  our  feet.  Tliia  took  me  ty  surprise  ;  for  I  was  not 
aware  that  the  custom  still  existed  here.  Nor  does  it,  indeed, 
towards  foreigners  ;  though  it  is  quite  common  among  the  natives. 
"We  gladly  accepted  the  proposal,  hoth  for  the  sake  of  the  re- 
freshment and  of  the  scriptural  illustration.  A  female  Nuhian 
slaYC  accordingly  brought  water,  which  she  poured  upon  our  feet 
over  a  large  shallow  basin  of  tinned  copper  ;  kneeling  before  us, 
and  ruhhing  our  feet  with  her  hands,  and  wiping  them  with  a 
napkin.  It  was  one  of  the  most  gratifying  minor  incidents  of 
our  whole  journey.' 

While  dinner  was  preparing,  we  had  time  to  walk  out  and 
take  a  view  of  the  town  ;  and  also  to  ascend  the  lofty  tower 
which  is  seen  far  and  wide,  as  the  traveller  approaches  Karaleh. 
Our  host  accompanied  us,  and  also  a  younger  brother,  a  lad  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  town  lies  u^on  the  eastern 
side  of  a  broad  low  swell  in  the  sandy  though  fertile  plain  ;  and 
the  streets  have  therefore  a  slight  declivity  towards  the  east. 
Like  Gaza  and  Yafa,  it  is  surrounded  hy  olive  groves,  and  gar- 
dens of  vegetables  and  delicious  fruits  ;  the  latter  enclosed  by 
impenetrable  hedges  of  prickly  pear.  Occasional  palm  trees  are 
also  seen,  as  well  as  the  Kharlib  and  the  sycamore.  The  streets 
are  few  ;  the  houses  are  of  stone,  many  of  them  large  and  well- 
built.  There  are  several  moske,  one  or  more  of  which  are  said 
to  have  once  been  churches  ;  and  there  is  here  one  of  the  largest 
Latin  convents  in  Palestine,  which  however  we  did  not  visit.' 
The  vaulted  cisterns  on  the  north  of  the  town,  we  also  did  not 
see."  The  place  is  supposed  to  contain  about  three  thousand  in- 
habitants ;  of  whom  nearly  one  third  part  are  Chi-istians,  chiefly 
of  the  Greek  rite,  and  a  few  Armenians.  The  great  caravan 
road  between  Egypt  and  Damascus  passes  through  Eamleh. 

The  chief  object  of  our  attention  was  the  tower  above  men- 
tioned, which  is  situated  some  ten  minutes  west  of  the  town,  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  swell  of  land.  It  stands  in  the  midst 
of  the  ruins  of  a  large  quadrangular  enclosure,  which  has  much 

'  Gen.  18,  4  "  Let  a  HtUe  water,  I  pray  tovio.  p.  H2.  B,  de  Salignaco  found  it  da- 
yon  !>e  bronglit,  and  wash  jonr  feei."  Berted  in  1522  ;  and  ftleo  Sandys  in  ICIO ; 
-"  "      Lnie   7,  *4.     Comp.    1  Sam.  26,     de  Salign.  Tom.  VI.  c.  8.  Sandys  p.  118. 


,    John  13,  6. 


,  Morison  describes  il 


ulost  Frank  fravellers  slop  at  this  con-  "un  hospice  pasaablement  bien  batj  et 

vent.     As  snch,   it  is  not  older  dian  the  commode;"  p.  643.     According  to  KorlB, 

18th  centuiT.     Before  that  time  there  was  the  prefsnt  bnilding  was  erected  not  long 

here  only  a  homUiwai  or  Kh4ii  for  pilgrims,  before  his  day,  i.  e.  in  the  early  part  of  the 

pnrehased  or  'biiilt  by  Philip  tte  Good,  Utb  century;   Keise  pp.  47,  48.    Ccmp. 

duke  of  Bargmidy  after  A.  D.  1420,  and  Von  Egmond  n  Hejinan  L  p.   810.— Tha 

served  by  the  monks  of  tie  Latin  convent  monks  moke  their  convent  occupy  tliesite 

at  Jemaalem  ;  tiongh  it  was  often  left  un-  of  Uie  house  of  NicodcmuB.     Quaresmms  1, 

tenanted.    So  Gumpenberg,  Tncher,  Brey-  c  etc.  etc.                  ,  „   ,      ,      „^ 

denhach,  and  Fabri,  Edsab.  pp.  443,  657,  '  Pocooke  H.  i.  p.  4.  Prokasch  p.  38. 
104,  240.     Quaresmius  II.  pp.  7,  8.     Co- 

iii.  26.  27 
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the  appearance  of  having  been  onco  a  splendid  KhSn  ;  indeed 
the  arches  on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  are  still  standing. 
Under  the  middle  of  the  area,  or  perhaps  nearer  the  southern 
side,  are  extensive  subterranean  vaults,  resting  on  arches  of  solid 
masonry,  and  lighted  from  ahove.  These  are  of  good  workman- 
ship, and  perfectly  dry  and  clean  ;  and  have  very  much  the 
aspect  of  storehouses  or  magazines  for  the  deposit  of  the  mer- 
chandise, which  might  once  have  passed  through  the  KhAn. 

The  tower  is  towards  the  northwest  part  of  the  enclosure  ; 
aiid  is  at  present  wholly  isolated,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
original  construction.  It  is  of  Saracenic  architecture,  sq^uare, 
and  built  of  well  hewn  stone  ;  its  windows  are  of  various  forms, 
but  all  with  pointed  arches.  The  comers  of  the  tower  are  support- 
ed by  tall  slender  buttresses  ;  while  the  sides  taper  upwards  by 
several  stories  to  the  top.  The  exterior  reminded  me  not  a  little 
of  the  ancient  Red  tower  in  HaUe  ;  though  this  of  Eamleh  is 
more  slender  and  graceful,  and  also  more  ornamented.  It  is 
buiJt  of  sohd  mason-work,  except  a  narrow  staircase  within, 
winding  up  to  the  external  gallery.  This  latter  is  also  of  stone, 
and  is  carried  quite  around  the  tower  a  few  feet  below  the  top. 
We  judged  the  altitude  of  the  whole  tower  to  be  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet.' 

From  the  top  of  this  tower  there  is  a  wide  view  on  every  side, 
presenting  a  prospect  rarely  surpassed  in  richness  and  beauty, 
I  could  liken  it  to  nothing  but  the  great  plain  of  the  Khine  by 
Heidelberg  ;  or  better  stiU,  to  the  vast  plains  of  Lombardy,  as 
seen  from  the  cathedral  of  Milan  and  elsewhere.  In  the  east, 
the  frowning  mountains  of  Judah  rose  abruptly  from  the  tract 
of  hills  at  their  foot ;  while  on  the  west,  in  fine  contrast,  the 
ghttering  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  associated  our  thoughts 
with  Europe  and  distant  friends.  Towards  the  north  and  south, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reaeh,  the  beautiful  plain  was  spread  out 
like  a  carpet  at  our  feet,  variegated  with  tracts  of  brown  from 
which  the  crops  had  just  been  taken,  and  with  fields  still  rich 
with  the  yellow  of  the  ripe  com,  or  green  with  the  springing 
miUet.  Immediately  below  us,  the  eye  rested  on  the  immense 
ohve  groves  of  Eamleh  and  Lydda,  and  the  picturesque  towers  and 
minarets  and  domes  of  these  large  villages.  In  the  plain  itself 
were  not  many  villages  ;  but  the  traet  of  hills  and  the  mountain 
side  beyond,  especially  in  the  northeast,  appeared  as  if  studded 
with  them  ;  and  as  now  seen  in  the  reflected  beams  of  the  setting 
sun,  they  seemed  Hie  white  villas  and  hamlets  among  the  dark 

'  ProliBEoli  Bays,  tliere  are  128  steps  of     to  each  step  cannot  te  relied  on  as  enact, 
nine  inoliea  each ;  which  together  with  the     Eeise,  p.  39.     Scholz  gives  the  munber  of 
basement  aud  the  part  above  the  gallery,     steps  at  125 ;  Eeise  p.  148.     Von  Eginond 
would  not  differ  materialiy  from  our  eati-     and  Hcyman  at  V22  ;  Roizen  I.  p.  813. 
mate.     But  the  specification  of  nine  incLcs 
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lulls ;  presenting  an  appearance  of  thiiftiness  and  teaiity,  wliich 
certainly  would  not  stand  a  closei'  examination. 

"We  here  obtained  a  lai^e  number  of  bearings,  and  might 
have  taken  many  more,  Our  young  host  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  region  around  ;  but  he  was  now  so  taken  up  with  ex- 
amining distant  objects  through  our  telescopes,  that  he  did  not 
always  stop  to  look  at  a  place  before  he  told  its  name.  For  this 
reason,  there  may  be  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  some  of  the 
names  of  places  which  we  wrote  down,  especially  of  the  minor 
and  remoter  ones ;  though  in  general  they  are  correct.  "We 
wished  much  to  find  the  direction  of  Yafe ;  which  lies  three 
hours  distant,  somewhere  towards  the  N.  N.  W.  But  we  were 
not  able  to  arrive  at  any  certainty  respecting  it ;  as  nothing  was 
here  visible  to  mark  its  site.  Through  one  of  the  gaps,  between 
the  peaks  of  the  eastern  mountains,  we  could  distinguish  what 
we  held  to  be  the  high  point  and  mosk  of  Neby  Samwil,  with 
which  we  were  already  well  acquainted  ;  and  in  the  south 
several  known  places  were  visible,  serving  to  connect  our  former 
routes  with  Eamleh.^ 

Of  the  places  recorded  in  the  note,  Beit  Dejan  and  el- 
Mejdel  are  at  least  ancient  names ;'  and  Beit  Nebala  is  perhaps 
a  scriptural  one.^  Besides  these,  Jimzu  and  Talo  are  likewise 
ancient ;  and  we  saw  them  more  fully  on  our  way  to  Jerusalem. 
Knbab,  or  as  it  is  likewise  called,  Beit  Kubab,  and  also  Latron,' 
are  on  the  direct  road  to  the  latter  city  ;  the  former  on  one  of 
the  first  hiUa  two  hours  from  Ramleh  ;  and  the  latter  an  hour 
beyond  at  the  foot  of  Wady  'Aly,  through  which  the  road  as- 
cends, though  stiU  an  hour  from  the  "  Gate  of  the  valley,"  as  it 
is  called,  'Amw^s,  the  ancient  Emmans  or  Nicopolis,  we  could 
not  make  out ;  it  was  said  to  be  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  north  of 
Latrfin  towards  Y§.lo.° 

We  lingered  upon  the  tower  until  near  sunset,  enjoying  the 

'  The  following  are  the  bearinga  from  Jndah  fiirthcr  south,  Josh.  16,  *1 ;  and  ao- 

the  tower  of  Ramleh,  begioring  in  the  N.  other  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  Josh.  19,  27. 

W,  and  prooeeduig  towarda  the  right  i  Beit  Eusebius  and  Jerome  however  place  a.  large 

Dejan  1^  hour  distant  N.  5°  W,     SSfiriyeii  rillage  called  Capliar  Dagoo  (Arabic  Kefr 

N,  11°  E,     el-Mejdel  N.  86"  E.     el-Mu-  Dejan)  in  liie  re^on  between  Diospolis  and 

Miri'ah  N.  40°  E.    K01ehN.46"E.    Deir  Jamiiia;  of  which  perhaps  this  name  and 

Toreif  N.  58°  E.     Lniid  N.  67°  E.     Beit  place    arc   the    remans,      Onomast.  Mt 

Nebaia  N   64"  E.    Heir  Abu  Mesh'al  N.  Beth.  J)agnn.—Th«  form  el-Mejdel  is  the 

68°  E.     Nalin  N.   76°  E.     BudrusN.  80°  Heb.  Migdol,  Greet  Magdala;   bnt  Sorip- 

E.     Dfinijal  E.     Bas   Kerker  S.   86°  E.  tnra  menUons  no  place  of  that  name  in 

Jimm  S.  82°  E,    Neby  SamB^l  S.  68°  E.  these  parte.  ,    „  ,.  „       .  ^-r , 

'Anibah  S.  65°  E.     Yllo  S.  65°  E.     el-         '  la  Urn  perhaps  Hie  Neballat  of  Neh, 

KnbabS.64°E,  LStrfin  S.  46°  E.  Khei-  ll,84,nientionedalongwithI^dorLydda? 
■hiim  S.  15°  E,     Tell  Zakartya  S.  9°  E.  '  For  Utron  see  in  Vol  lU.  Sect.  Ill, 

'  The  form  Beit  Dejan  is  obviously  the  under  April  27tb,  1852. 
Hebrew  Bath-Dagon ;  but  no  place  of  that        '  For  •Amwls,  see  the  reference  m  tlia 
name  oocurs  in  Sonpturc  in  this  region,     preoo^iig  nolc. 
Tberc  was  a  Beth-Dagon  in  the  plain  of 
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surpasBiiig  beauty,  in  which  the  moimtiiins  of  Jujah  and  the 
gam  of  Sharon  revealed  fhemsoheB  before  m,  Eeturnine  to 
the  hou»e  of  onr  fHends,  we  fonnd  their  bospitahf  j  meantime 
had  not  been  dormant ;  a  dinner  of  many  dishes  was  awaitmo 
UB,  the  most  abundant  indeed  which  we  anywhere  met  with  in 
falestme,  AbUd  Mnrkns  himself  returned  about  9  o-clock  ■ 
tanging  word  that  the  ph.gue  had  now  disappeared  in  Ytt! 
and  that  the  town  (which  lilie  Jerusalem  had  been  lone  shut 
up)  was  to  be  open  on  Sunday,'  Several  neighbours  cam?  m  to 
learn  tio  news  ;  and  carpets  and  mats  were  spread  for  the  com- 
pany m  the  open  air  on  the  flat  roof,  adjacent  to  the  room  we 
occupied,  HcM  we  revelled  in  the  delightful  coohess  of  the 
evening,  after  the  sultry  heat  of  the  day. 

The  household  establishment  of  our  host  was  large,  and  very 
respectable  m  its  appointments.  Of  the  many  femaies  it  con- 
tamed,  we  saw  none  except  the  mother  of  the  family  who 
welcomed  us  at  our  entrance,  and  the  Nubian  skve  who  washed 
our  feet  Indeed,  although  Christians,  the  customs  of  oriental 
hie  seemed  to  prevail  here  in  some  fome,  and  the  6)males  were 
sedulously  kept  out  of  view.  Whenever  we  passed  down  stains 
ironi  our  upper  room,  word  was  given  below,  in  order  that  thev 
might  get  out  of  the  way.  The  eldest  son  was  married,  and  his 
wrfe  lived  as  a  daughter  in  the  family.  THs  mdeed  is  the  usual 
custom,  the  remams  of  ancient  patriarchal  usage  :  and  it  is  not 
unirequenf,  that  parents  thus  see  several  children  and  many 
grandchildren  clustenng  around  them,  and  their  household  in- 
creasing BO  as  to  include  what,  in  other  circumstances,  would 
term  SIX  or  eight  famUies,  For  this  reason,  any  estimate  of  the 
population  of  a  place  m  Palestine  from  the  number  of  house- 
holds, must  rest  upon  no  sohd  foundation. 

If  was  near  11  o'clock  before  the  company  separated,  so  that 
■^e  could  lay  ourselves  down  to  isst ;  although  we  were  exces- 
avoly  fatigued  from  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  Dnrini 
the  evcmng,  we  sent  off  Komeh  and  one  Mutiry  wiih  the  tent 
and  luggage  to  Jerusalem,  by  the  direct  road  over  Kuryet  el- 
tnab ;  in  order  that  the  tent  might  be  ready  to  receive  Mr 
Jjanneau  and  our  companion,  whose  quarantme  would  expire  in 
the  morning.  We  ourselves  concluded  to  take  the  great  ancient 
road  over  Lydda  and  Beth-horon  ;  intendmg  also  to  set  off  very 
early,  as  there  was  a  prospecf  of  another  sultry  day.  Our  ser- 
vants, as  hemg  Muhammedans,  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
house,  except  at  our  express  caU  ;  and  it  was  with  some  difflcnl- 

neHjiy  oQe  hilt  ure    Chnatians,  mcladiHg     Berghiiu*'  Memoir  p.  a6. 
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ty,  that  we  obtained  permission  for  Ibrahim  to  sleep  before  our 
door,  in  order  that  he  might  he  at  hand  in  the  morning. 

We  would  gladly  ourselves  have  slept  upon  the  roof  heneath 
the  open  sky,  in  preference  to  the  close  air  of  any  room  ;  but 
this  privileged  spot  was  already  in  the  possession  of  others. 
Beds  were  spread  for  us  in  our  upper  room,  consisting  of  thick 
guilts  underneath,  and  another  quilt  of  eilk  in  which  to  wrap 
ourselves.  But  the  night  beneath  a  roof  was  hot ;  and  the  house 
like  all  others  in  Palestine  not  free  from  fleas ;  so  that  I  did 
nothing  hut  toss  about  in  feverish  half  slumber  ail  night.  Here 
my  companion's  long  experience  in  similar  oriental  annoyances, 
gave  him  tho  advantage  ;  and  his  rest  was  more  tranquil  than 
mine,  I  several  times  rose  and  looked  out  through  the  lattices, 
as  the  hi-ight  moonlight  feU  upon  the  group  of  sleepers  on  the 
roof,  and  envied  their  lot. 


Let  us  now  look  out  for  a  moment  at  the  historical  questions 
connected  with  er~KamIeh. 

The  name  er-Ramleh'  signifies  "  the  Sand  ; "  and  the  place 
is  flrat  mentioned  under  this  name  by  the  monk  Bernard,  about 
A.  D,  870,*  Adamnanus,  about  A,  D,  697,  makes  no  allusion 
to  it ;  although  he  speaks  of  the  memorials  of  St,  George  at 
Lydda,'  AU  this  tallies  well  with  the  account  of  Abulfeda, 
drawn  from  earlier  Arabian  writers,  that  Eamleh  is  not  an  an- 
cient city,  but  was  founded  by  SuleimSn,  son  of  the  Khalif  'Abd 
el-Melek,  in  tho  early  part  of  the  eighth  century,  after  he  had 
destroyed  Ludd,  A  palace  of  'Abd  el-Melek  had  already  occu- 
pied the  spot.*  WiUiam  of  Tyre  and  Marinus  Sanutus  give 
the  same  testimony.'  The  place  soon  became  flourishing,  and  is 
celebrated  by  Arabian  writers."  Edrisi  about  A.  D.  1150,  calls 
Eamleh  and  Jerusalem  the  two  principal  cities  of  Palestine ; 
and  describes  the  former  as  pleasant  and  well  peopled,  with 
markets  and  commerce  and  revenue.'  Before  the  time  of  the 
crusades,  it  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  a  castle  and  twelve 

'  Wo  adopt  the  form  er-Iiamleh  as  being  la  oivitas — qnam  post  tempora  seducloris 

already  common.     Written  strictly  accord-  Mahumeth,  ejaa  succeasores  Arabum  piinci- 

ing  to  our  system  of  orthngraphy,  it  wonld  pes,   vctcres    tradunt  historiie,   fnndasas, " 

"be  tr-RHmleh.  Marin,  Saout.  p.  162,    "Hanc  oivitatem 

'  Becnardns  da  Loo.  Sanet,  10,  "  Dein-  ledificaverunt  Arabes  pxope  Lyddnm,  ^iium 

de  venerant  Alaiixa  (el-'Arisli) ;  do  Ala-  peregrini  prinioiveruiit  ad  partes  illas  post 

rixa  in  K-amnla,  jnxta  qnam  est  mona.ste-  tempora  Mahumeti." 

rium  beat!  Georgii  Martyris."  *  Some  place  here  tlia  tomb  of  Lokmau 

'  AdamnannsB.  4.  p.521.  ed.  Mabillon.  the  Wise;    ace  d'Herbelot  Biblioth.    Oii- 

'  Abulfedffi  Tab.  Syr,  ed.  Kiihler  p.  79.  ent.  art  Jiamlah. 

'Abd  el-Melek  and  lus  two  sons  el-Welid         '  Edrisi  par  Janbart,  p.  339.     Abnllbda 

BJid  SuleimSn,  held  the  throne  from  A,   D,  1.  o,    Mejr  ed-DIn  in  Fnndgr.  dea  Oriants 

705  to  720.  ir.  p.  lar.. 

'  Will.  Tyr.  10. 17,  "  Est  aulcm  Ramu- 
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gatCB  •  and  with  each  of  the  font  principal  gates,  towards  T«fa 
ABkelon,  Jerasalem,  and  Nabnlns,  there  were  connected  marliets 
and  a  mosk,' 

The  cmsadeiB  in  A.  D.  1099,  on  their  march  from  Antiooh 
to  Jemsalem,  having  celebrated  the  day  of  Pentecost  at  Oaisaiea, 
directed  their  conrso  to  Lydda,  .where  they  found  the  splendid 
tomb  and  chnrch  of  St.  George.      Count  Kohert  of  Flanders, 
with  hTC  hundred  knights,  was  sent  forward  to  reoonnoifio  the 
neighbonnng^  Bamlch  ;  and  found  the  gates  open  and  the  city 
deserted  of  inhabitants.     The  host  of  crusaders  followed,  and 
took  np  their  quarters  in  Eamlch  for  three  days,  recruiting 
themselyes  with  the  abundance  of  provisions,  which  the  inhabi- 
tants had  left  behind  in  their  flight.     Here  they  celebrated  a  fes- 
tival to  8t.  Heorge,  who  had  already  aided  them  in  the  battle 
near  Antioch ;  and  with  due  formality  installed  him  as  their 
patran  sunt     Hu  tomb  at  Lydda  was  made  the  seat  of  the 
nrst  Latin  bishopnc  m  Palestine ;   and  Eobert,  a  priest  &)m 
Kouen  m^  Normandy,  was  on  the  spot  appointed  bishop,  and 
reooived  tithes  from  the  pilgrims.     The  new  see  was  endowed 
with  the  cities  of  Eamleh  and  Lydda,  and  the  lands  belonging  to 
them.   On  the  fourth  day  the  army  proceeded  towards  Jerusalem  • 
t  rom  Its  position  between  Jenisalem  and  the  coast,  Eamleh 
formed  an  unportant  post  for  the  crusaders  ;  and  continued  gen- 
eiaUj  m  their  hands  while  they  held  possession  of  the  Holy  City 
and  long  afterwards.     About  A.  D.  1177  the  place  was  burned 
hy  the  Mnegade  Ivelin.'     In  A.  D.  1178  Saladin  was  totally 
defeated  m  the  vicinity  by  the  Christians  under  Kng  Baldwin 
IV;  but  m  1187,  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Hattln,  the  whole 
plain,  with   Tafa,  Askelon,  and   also   Jerusalem,  fell  mto  his 
hands.'     On  the  approach  of  Eichaid  of  England  in  A  D   1191 
Sahidm  caused  the  fortilicBtions  of  Askelon  to  he  dismantled  ■ 
and  the  fortress  of  Eamleh  and  the  churoh  of  Lydda,  as  well  as 
other  castles  in  the  plain,  to  be  razed.'     In  the  truce  made  be- 
tween Eichard  and  Saladm  in  the  following  year,  it  was  stiptt. 

•  Sj''',f' Sh,;*-'''!-  V  ..  Wlll.lt.  J,  OH„b.  ml.ilht.  tSrmmlkt,, 

!'i  r^w-r-R't'-.  "f'^'-  II-P-113-  Con,p.Ii.l„d-S."rS 
7.22.  Also  Wilted  Gesoh.  der  Kr.  I.  p.  '  Will.  Tyc  21  31 
268.— The  homage  paid  W  St.  Gmt^  by  *  Wat  l^t.  21.  28,  24.  Behaedd. 
tt.  t„^,p  pi,b.Wj  led  to  hu  greater  Tit.  SUad.  p  M.  Abulid.  AinJ.  A.  H. 
renown  in  Entope,  where  he  waa  adopted  B73.  Wilken  1.  o.  IH  it  p.  186  — Bo- 
as the  patron  samt  of  England  and  eeveral  haedd.  L  e.  p.  72.  Abuifed  i  o'a  H 
oflier  eouotnes.  In  oonaequence  of  the  B83.  '  '  *  ' 
vieinity  of  Ramleh  and  Lydda,  the  two  >  BobafJi  p.  302.  Abnlfed.  Ann  A. 
have  been  stanetimesttaifonnded;  and  the  H.  587.  Eeinand  Extraits  p.  331.  Mei^ 
ohniob  and  eto,,  of  St.  Geoige  pk»d  at  «l.Dln  in  Fnndgr.  des  o'    II.  p.  1»T 
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lated,  that  the  plain  and  coast  from  Tyre  to  TSfa,  inchiding  the 
half  of  Eamleh  and  Lydda,  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians.'  In  A.  D.  1204  Eamleh  was  wholly  given  up  to 
them,  and  appears  to  have  continued  chiefly  in  their  poBses- 
Bion  unto  A.  D.  1266,  when  it  was  finally  taken  from  them  hy 
the  Sultan  Bihars.^  In  the  ^ubsec[uent  centuries,  it  is  often 
mentioned  as  the  resting  place  of  pilgrims  and  travellers,  on 
their  way  between  Ydfa  and  Jerusalem."  Ahout  1547  Bolon 
found  it  almost  deserted  ;  scarcely  twelve  houses  being  inhabited, 
and  the  fields  mostly  untilled.' 

With  the  history  of  Muharamedan  Eamleh,  the  tower  above 
described  on  the  west  of  the  town,  stands  in  close  connection. 
This  structure  has  long  been  a  stone  of  stumbhng  to  travellers  ; 
who  have  mostly  been  content  to  foUow,  in  this  case,  as  in  so 
many  others,  an  indefinite  monastic  tradition.  In  all  Frank 
writers,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  find  no 
allusion  to  the  spot.  At  that  time,  about  A.  D.  1555,  Eonifa- 
cins  of  Eagusa  speaks  of  it  as  the  site  of  a  former  Christian 
church,  dedicated  to  the  Forty  Martyrs  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia ; 
this  is  repeated  by  ZuaUart  and  Cotovicus,  cited  with  approba- 
tion by  Quaresmius,  and  followed  by  most  other  travellers.^  In 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  begin  to  find  it 
regarded  aa  one  of  Helena's  churches.'  In  the  present  century, 
it  has  become  fashionable  to  refer  these  ruins  to  the  time  of  the 
crusades,  as  having  been  a  convent  and  church  erected  by  the 
knights  Templars,  and  dedicated  to  the  Forty  Martyrs.'  The 
tower  in  question  has  nsuaUy  been  held  to  have  belonged,  as  a 
belfry,  to  the  ancient  church.' 

'  Bohiiedd.  pp,2.')8,259.     EeioaDiEx-  Imilding ;  p.  30.    Schol!;  aeoribas  only  ois- 

traits  p.  356.      Gaufr.    ViniBanf  p.  i33.  tema  W  Helena ;  p.  1*8. 

Abulfiid.  Anna!.  A.  H.  588.  Wilkeu  IV.  p.  '  Tliis  report,  corrent  apparently  among 

f"^^-                                                   .  the  monks,  seams  to  be  first  meiitionBd  in 

AbnlfeclEe  Ann.  A.  H.  601.     Reinaud  Tumcr'a  Tour  in  He  Lerant,  1815  Tom 

Estmits  p.  i98.    Wilken  Vn.  p.  493.  II,  p.  283.    Sehab  gives  the  aama  account 

■  See  for  the  hoapitium  and  convent^  p.  qniM  circumstantially,  p.  148 ;  and  is  fd- 

330,  n.  2,  above.  lowed  by  Prokesch,  p.  39 ;  Monro,  I.   p. 

'  Obaervat  p.  140.    Paulus  SammL  I.  94  ;  SakbacW,  II.  p.  34.   The  latter  Wa- 

P-  256.  veller  baa  the  merit  of  .  uniting  the  t 

'  Bonif.  deperenn.  Cultu  Terrte  Sanct.  — ---' — '--'-■■!-   -         ■  ■     "  • 

Kb.  II.    Quateamius  II,  p.  7,  8.    Zualkrt  .  .  _. 

p.  113.     OotovioDS  p.  141.     So  Monconjfl  it— According  __  , 

I.  p.  393.  Doubdan  p.  488.  Pooooke  II.  of  several  tombs  of  Cboatian  knigbts  a_ . 
i.  p.  4.  CbateaHbriand  L  p.  419.  Par.  found  here ;  but  I  cannot  leitrn  that  this 
ISS^etc.  etc.  acconnt  rests  on  any  better  authoritj'  than 
Tills  is  probably  a  mere  hypotheas  of  Snrius  in  1645,  who  afBrma  the  same  tbing, 
the  monks  ;  I  find  it  first  mentioned  by  No  other  traveller  Epeaks  of  any  such  re- 
Tan  Egm  end  andHeyman,  1.  p.  311 ;  and  mains,  nor  did  we  bob  or  hear  of  any.  Sarins 
tiien  again  only  very  reeently  by  Salz-  Pelerin  p.  858.  Cora.  d'Ocient  IV.  p.  176. 
baohetinl838;  II.  p.  34.  Prokeach  in-  '  Moneonys  I.  p.  299.  Von  l"roilo 
deed  meoka  of  a  chureb  of  Helena  ir  ■>-^-'----'-  "-  -'  ■  ---  ~ 
Btunleb,  but  aeeme  to  mi 
ill.  35-37 
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Tliat  Clii'iBtiaii  cliurchos  existed  at  Ramleh  before  the  age 
of  the  crusades,  we  know  from  the  testimony  of  Eutychius 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  He  relates,  that  during  the  reign  of 
the  Egyptian  Khalif  el-Muktadir,  early  in  the  tenth  century,  the 
Muslims  rose  in  tumult  and  destroyed  the  churches  of  St.  Cos- 
mas  and  St.  Gyriacus  in  Eamleh,  and  others  in  Aekelon  and  Casa- 
rea ;_  which,  on  complaint  to  the  Khalif,  he  ordered  to  be 
rebuilt.'  That  during  the  long  possession  of  the  city  by  the 
Frank  ChristiauB,  other  churches  and  also  convents  were  erected, 
is  highly  probable  ;  though  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  histori- 
cal trace  of  it  whatever.  The  first  Christian  notice  of  the  tower 
and  surrounding  quadrangle,  as  we  have  above  seen,  is  from  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  and  the  first  reference  of  it  to  the  Templars 
occurs  in  the  nineteenth.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence, 
that  the  Templars  ever  had  an  establishment  at  Eamleh  ;  it  is 
found  in  no  list  of  their  possessions ;  although  their  houses  at 
YSfe  and  Oaza  and  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity,  are  enumerated  ; 
and  an  establishment  so  large  as  this  obviously  once  was,  could 
not  well  have  been  passed  over,  had  it  made  part  of  their  pos- 
sessions.* Thus  there  is  no  historical  evidence,  that  the  spot  in 
question  was  ever  occupied  by  a  Christian  church  at  all ;  and 
also  no  traditional  evidence,  reaching  further  back  than  the  six- 
teenth century. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  decisive  evidence,  both  historical 
and  architectural,  of  the  Muhammedan  origin  of  the  whole 
stmcture,  as  it  at  present  exists.  The  remaining  arches  of  the 
quadrangle  are  obviously  Saracenic  ;  and  the  tower  itself  was  no 
less  obviously  erected  as  a  minaret ;  although  the  form  and  style 
are  peculiar.  It  is  solid  within,  except  the  staircase  ;  has  the 
usual  external  gallery  above ;  and  has  neither  place  for  a  bell, 
nor  any  thing  else  in  common  with  the  tower  of  a  church. 
Further,  an  Arabic  inscription  over  the  door,  which  we  read, 
bears  the  date  of  A.  H.  710,  corresponding  to  A.  D.  1310 ; 
showing  the  time  when  the  tower  was  commenced,  This  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Mojr  ed-Din,  the  author 
of  a  valuable  Arabic  history  of  Jerusalem  and  several  other 
towns,  written  in  A.  D.  1495.  He  relates,  that  the  Khalif 
Nasir  Muhammed  Iba  KaMwun,  (who  was  restored  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt  in  A.  D.  1310,)  built  here  a  minaret,  unique 
for  its  loftmess  and  elegance,  which  was  finished  in  A.  H.  718. 
This  allows  eight  years  for  the  completion  of  the  work.= 

'  ^'yfi'  i^oales  II.  pp.   5X3,    613.  '  Mejr  ed-Din  in  Frnidgr.  dee  Orients 

Oso^  16Ba  11.  p.  186.— Volney  mentions  the  insorip- 

See  a  hat  of  the  establishments  of  the  tjon  over  the  door,  lu  recovding  that  this 

Tempkra  111  tha  province  of  Jerusalem,  in  tower  was  built  bj  Seif  ed-Din  ;  Voya™ 

MUntersStatutenhaohdesOrdensdBrTem-  IL  p.  308.     If  this  name  aotualW  atanls 

pelherrn,  I.  pp.  418,  419.     Berl.  179i.  in  the  inscription,  it  h  probabl/in  con- 

iii.  ;i7, 38 
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The  same  writer  informa  us,  that  tho  ancient  mosk,  with 
■which  this  minaret  was  connected,  was  Bituated  outside  of  the 
town,  and  surrounded  by  many  tombe.  In  his  day  it  was  known 
as  the  White  moek  ;  though  little  of  the  ancient  structure  re- 
mained. It  had  been  built  originally  by  SuleimSn,  son  of  'Abd 
el-Melek,  the  founder  of  Eamleh,  on  his  accession  to  the  Khali- 
fete  in  A.  D,  717  ;  and  was  renewed  during  the  reign  of  Saladin 
by  a  person  of  his  court  in  A.  D.  1190,  a  year  before  the  dis- 
mantling of  Ramleh  by  that  Sultan.'  Another  Arabian  writer, 
el-Khelil  Ibn  Shdhin  edh-Dh^ry,  about  A.  D.  1450,  speaks  of 
the  same  White  mosk  at  Eamleh  as  particularly  worthy  of 
admiration  ;  and  mentions  also  its  subterranean  cryptsj  in  which 
forty  companions  of  the  prophet  were  said  to  be  interred.* 
There  is  probably  some  connection  between  this  legend  and  that 
of  the  forty  Christian  martyrs,  whom  the  Latins  hold  to  bo 
buried  here ;  but  which  of  the  two  is  the  original,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  determine. 

I  have  above  remarked,  that  the  remains  of  the  quadrangle 
have  much  the  appearance  of  a  large  and  splendid  Khan,  while 
the  crypts  resemble  subterranean  magazines  ;  and  such  a  Kh^n 
would  here  be  entirely  in  its  place,  on  the  great  caravan  road 
between  Egypt  and  Damascus.  Yet  we  have  no  histoncal  or  tra- 
ditional evidence  to  any  such  fact.  If  then,  as  Arabian  writers 
BCom  to  represent,  the  whole  was  once  a  mosk,  this  quadrangle 
probably  formed  an  enclosure,  similar  to  that  of  the  Haram  esh- 
Sherif  at  Jerusalem,  surrounding  a  court  in  which  the  mosk  or 
mosks  were  erected.  The  ehaml^rs  along  the  walls  of  the  quad- 
rangle, may  then  have  served  for  the  attendants  of  the  mosks, 
and  for  Derwishes,  as  is  stDl  tho  case  at  Jerusalem.  The  mosks 
themselves  have  disappeared  ;  perhaps  the  materials  have  been 
employed  for  the  erection  of  other  buildings  in  the  town  itself. 
Scholz  relates,  that  there  are  inscriptions,  importing  that  the 
Muslims  after  the  crusades  built  three  mosks  within  this  quad- 
rangle ;  a  large  one  on  the  north,  and  two  smaller  ones  on  the 
southern  side,  with  two  saint's  chapels  in  the  middle.  This 
would  be  much  like  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Haram  at 
Jerusalem  ;  but  our  attention  was  not  called  to  the  subject  at 
the  time  ;  and  I  regret  that  these  inscriptions  escaped  our 
notice.'  Mejr  ed-Din  certifies  also  to  the  building  of  moaks  at 
Eamleh,   in  the   time  of  the  Khahf  Nasir  Muhammed  above 

naction  witli  tbe  mention  of  Kaiawlir,  the         '  See   Estrncts  froni    edh-Dliflliiry   in 

father  of  NSar,  who  bore  that  appellation,  Eosenmiiller'a  Analeota  Amhioa,  Phi-s  IIL 

Kud  diad  A.  H.   fi89,  twenty  yeans  before  p.  18  of  the  Arabic  ;  pp.  37,  38,  Lat. 
tbe  building  of  the  tower. — For  the  views         ^  Schok  Eeiae  etc  p.  148.     There  may 

of  some  later  travellers,  see  Ritter  Erdk.  perhaps  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  interpre- 

XVL  p.  585  sq.  tation,  if  not  as  to  the  csislenoe  of  these 

'  Mejr  ed-Din,  L  c.  pp.  irtG,  137.  inscriptions, 
iii,  38-40 
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mentioned  ;  whicli,  in  the  writer's  day,  like  the  rest  of  the  place, 
were  in  ruins.' 

We  may  now  inquire,  whether  there  is  any  evidence  to  con- 
nect the  present  Kamleh  with  an  ancient  Eamah  ;  either  the 
Eamathaim-Zophim  of  Samuel,  or  the  Arimathea  of  the  New 
Teetaraent  ?  Since  the  time  of  the  crusades,  such  a  connection 
has  been  generally  aseunied,  chiefly  upon  the  strength  of  a  sup- 
posed identity  or  resemblance  of  the  two  names,  supported  by 
the  ancient  mention  of  a  Eamah  or  Eamathem  in  the  vicinity. 

_  That  a  place  called  Eamathem  or  Eamatha  did  anciently 
exist  in  this  region,  somewhere  not  tar  distant  from  Lydda 
admits  of  little  question.  In  the  letter  of  Demetrius  Nicator  to 
Lasthenes,  preserved  in  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  and  by  Jose- 
phus,  he  speaks  expressly  of  three  districts,  Apherima,  Lydda, 
and  Eamathem,  which  had  been  annexed  to  Judea  from  Sama^ 
na.=  _  Further,  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention  an  Airaatha 
Sophiui  in  the  Tamnitic  region  near  to  Lydda,  and  regard  it  as 
the  city  of  Samuel  and  the  Arimathea  of  the  New  Testament.' 
This  testimony  is  decisive,  as  to  the  existence  of  a  place  and 
district  called  Eamathem,'  not  far  from  Lydda,  and  witliin  the 
region  or  toparchy  of  Thamna. 

_  But  does  this  evidence  go  to  show  any  connection  between 
this  Eamathem  and  the  modem  Eamleh  ?  In  itself  it  certainly 
does  not ;  and  after  having  had  the  subject  long  before  my  mind 
I  am  constramod  to  admit,  that  the  balance  of  probabilities 
seems  to  be  against  the  identity  of  the  two. 

First,  the  two  names  Eamah  (Eamathem)  and  Eamleh 
instead  of  being  identical  or  even  kindred,  are  totally  diverse 
both  in  etymology  and  meaning.  Eamleh  signifies  "  sand,"  and 
18  thus  appropriately  applied  to  the  town  as  situated  in  a  sandy 
plain  ;=  while  Ramah  is  "  a  height,  hill,"  and  is  therefore  here 
wholly  inapplicable;  The  names  too  come  from  different  roots, 
'  Fundgr.  des  Or.  II.  p.  186.  aepelmt    et  Nobe  nrbem  quondam  aaceis 

'  Knl  Toil  Tfic?!  pi/iivs,  'A'pclpt/ia  koI  dotum,  nu  o  tnmnlura  occiaorum  ;  Joppan 
AiSSan  »n!  'Paiiait^,  Brni-M  irpoo-(T(*uffai'  quoqne  etr  —The  Eamah  which  Jeroma 
Tg  'loaSalf  avh  T^s  SafiapeiriSos  1  Mico  on  e  Co  pies  mtl  Beth-horon,  refera  mi- 
ll, 34,  Mid  Joseph,  Ant  13.  4,  9  Theee  qneatio  ahlytoer  Rim  north  of  Jeniaaleni, 
three  disfrlots  ore  elsewhfre  sever^  Omea  «  »  Eamah  of  Benjamin  ;  aee  VoL  I,  pp. 
allnded  to,  without  nammg  them  eg!  S76-57S  Tlet  Dr  Ctarlte  refers  it  to 
Mac  10,  30,  38,  Jos.  Aiit  IS  2  3  ib  Rami  h  !  Trarels  IL  L  p.  634.  4eo. 
18.  4,  9.     See  Beland's  comments,  Pnl'eat  '  The  name  Eamathem   CPo/uiA^ii.)   ia 

pp.  178,  179.  amply  tlie    Greelt    form    for    the    Heb. 

'  Onomaet.  "  Armatha  iSop*  m,  civitas  O^nial  Ran  a/hauii.  With  the  artiole 
E!chanKetSamueli8inregioi,eTiimmtioa  (a^n  Tl)  thia  would  readilv  naaa  ovei 
msta  Dioanolim.  nndB  liiit  .Ina^nh  nn.   ,„.....      ^      .      .         .    .    ""*_*'"="''>'" 


,      .a  Dioapolim,  tmde  fiiit  Joseph  qm  m    ,nb,  ,i,.  r„=ir    a        i  (     j  ■      i     'T 
Evangehia'ab  Arimathia  esae  Lnb  tur       '^^^  Te^^el'"'^  ' 

J^KclS    .mU'^ouVlTurr^     P-^".  f'L"  «  ^..theg^^^ttraotofaanj 


;"^?:^v[:S:;jo5  ^Tf^'  l'  ^,,  v  f^' ''  ^^  ^^^^'^^  ■ 
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and  havG  no  more  etymological  affinity  than  Eamali  and  Bra- 
mah,  or  Poland  and  Portland,  The  Arabian  history  of  the 
founding  of  Bamleh  affords  an  easy  explanation,  why  the  name 
should  have  been  adopted  ;  while  ae  to  Bamah,  the  supposition 
■would  be  far  more  probable,  that  it  was  situated  upon  one  of  the 
hiUs  not  fer  distant  from  Lydda  towards  the  northeast. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  too,  if  this  ancient  Eamah  occu- 
pied the  site  of  Eamleh,  so  near  to  Lydda  and  in  fiill  view  from 
that  place,  that  none  of  the  early  pilgrims  should  allude  to  it. 
Both  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  in  A.  D.  333,  and  St.  Wnhbald 
about  A.  D,  765,  mention  Lydda  and  Emmaus  (Nicopolis) ; 
and  it  is  hardly  conceivable,  that  they  should  have  passed  by 
Eamah  or  Arimathea,  which  in  that  case  lay  very  near,  without 
some  notice,  as  the  city  of  Joseph.  Yet  they  have  no  allusion 
to  the  name  or  place  ;  and  the  first  mention  of  it,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  by  the  monk  Bernard  a  century  later,  who  speaks  of  it 
only  as  Bamleh.  All  this  goes  to  sustain  the  testimony  of 
Abulfeda  and  William  of  Tyre.' 

^Further,  by  combining  several  notices  of  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome, it  appears  to  follow,  that  the  Ramah  (Arimathea)  of  which 
they  speak,  did  actually  lie  somewhere  eastward  from  Lydda,  as 
I  have  above  conjectured.  It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
Tamnitic  region  near  to  Lydda.  But  Thamna,  which  gave 
name  to  a  toparchy,  is  described  by  the  same  writers  as  a  large 
village  in  the  borders  of  Lydda,  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem.' 
And  from  another  passage,  it  appears,  that  the  Tamnitic  dis- 
trict extended  not  less  than  fifteen  Eoman  miles  on  the  north 
(or  northeast)  of  Lydda  ;  which  point  they  still  describe  as  on 
the  borders  of  the  latter  city,  although  this  was  the  head  of  a 
different  toparchy.'  Hence,  as  the  district  in  which  their  Ea- 
mah lay,  stretched  thus  far  on  the  east  and  north  of  Lydda,  we 
are  harclly  entitled  to  assume,  that  it  also  extended  around  to 
the  southwest  of  that  town,  so  as  to  include  a  place  so  near  it 
in  that  direction  as  Eamleh,  Nor  is  their  expression  "near  by 
Lydda"  (juxta  Diospolim)  to  be  pressed  to  an  extreme;  Lyd- 
da itself  is  said  to  bo  "  near  to  Joppa,"  although  the  two  places 
are  three  hours  distant  from  each  other.* 

Hence,  a^  this  Eamah  seems  to  have  been  situated  on  the 
northeast  of  Lydda,  and  the  name  implies  that  it  stood  upon  a 

'  See  p.  234,  above.  all  ea  railibus  distans  oootra  aeptentrioneni 

'  Onomast  "  JTiamna—oSteniitar  ho-  in  regione  Thamnitioa."    For  the  names 

dimiiio  priegriuidis  vioue  in  finibiis  Dios-  of    liie    toperehiea,    Emmans,    Thamna, 

polaoa  emitibHB  iEUam," — IMd.  "  jSnam  Ljilda,  Joppe,  etc  see  Ptol.  5.  14.  Joeaph. 

— proximus  Thamnte  vico  grandi,  qui  si-  B.  J,  8.  3.  5.    Eeland  Pal.  p.  176. 

tns  eat  inter  jEliam  et  Diospolim,"  '  Sco    above,  p.    239,  n,  3. —  Acts  9, 

'  Onoraast.    "  Bethsalisa  —  eat    antem  38  '£7761  B{  ofiinis  AiSJjj!  if  'lin'^. 

■riDiiin  iinibua  Dioapoleoa,  quindecim  ferme 
iii.  41-43 
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J""?  l-  .Z"  ,™  ™*'  P'otaHj  to  look  for  it  somen-liero  in  file 
tract  ot  Mb  between  the  mountain  and  tlie  plain.'  Wo  how- 
evep  tell  m  with  no  further  trace  of  it;  and  my  purpose  here 
has  teen,  not  so  much  to  show  whers  it  lay,  as  to  point  out  the 
circumstances  which  tender  it  improbable,  that  Eamab  was 
identical  with  Eamleb.' 

In  aceonjance  with  this  Yiew,  and  with  the  testimony  of 
Abnlleda,  most  of  the  earliest  ctusadors  speak  of  tbo  place  only 
as  lianileh,  and  appear  not  to  have  thought  of  any  Eamah.' 
let  the  hypothesis  of  their  identity  must  have  soon  sprunE 
up;  for  Benjamin  of  Tudek  not  long  after  A  D  1160 
speaks  of  the  place  as  the  ancient  Eamah,  and  relates  tbo  fable 
of  the  bones  of  Samuel-  Yet  the  scholars  of  the  a^  did  not 
adopt  the  common  view ;  fop,  twenty  years  afterwards,  William 
ot  lyre  expressly  nijeotB  it,  and  foUows  tbo  testimony  of  Arabian 
wntets,  that  Eamleh  had  been  fast  founded  by  the  Mithamme- 
dans  But  the  influence  of  his  learning  could  not  stem  the 
tide  oi  legend-lovmg  oreduKty ;  and  in  the  time  of  Brocardus  a 
centniy  later,  we  find  Eamleh  fully  instaHed  as  the  Arimathea 
oi  Joseph,  and  also  as  the  Bamathaim-Zopbim  of  Samuel  in 
Mount  Ephraim.'  Yet  long  before  this  tune,  the  present  Nobv 
bamwa  was  already  held  to  be  the  latter  place. 

I  have  already  adduced  reasons  enough  to  show,  that  the  city 
of  Samuel  could  not  have  been  at  Neby  Samwll,  and  still  less  at 
the  Kamathem  (Armatha)  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  near  Lvdda 
wherever  this  may  have  lain.-  The  idea  that  this  Eamah  ma^ 
have  been  the  Arimathea  of  the  New  Testament,  is  not  in  itself 
improbable  ;  and  it  may  be  said  too,  that  these  fathers  lived  near 
toe  apostolic  age,  when  a  correct  tradition  might  still  be  extant. 
Yet,  on  the  other  band,  in  the  very  same  article,  they  make  the 
place  also  to  have  been  the  city  of  Samuel,  which  is  impossible 
Hence  the  position  of  the  scriptural  Arimathea  must,  I  think, 
be  still  regarded  as  unsettled. 

Instead  of  proceeding  directly  from  Eamleh  to  Jerusalem 
wo  would  gladly  have  first  availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  visit  Yafa,  the  ruins  of  Osjsar^a  (Kaisariyeh),  and  other 
pomts  along  the  coast ;  and  also  to  search  for  the  site  of  Anti- 
patris  and  other  ancient  places  in  the  plain.  But  our  time  was 
hmited ;  and  we  knew  that  the  coast  bad  been  perhaps  better 


Ml  this  Eamah  in  Vol.  nl. 


temporihna,     ftequen 


Seot  ni,  u„d«r  Apr.  2eth,  1853.  opi.b ;  q„^  po'rt  Wmp'or^  X?L.  m" 

^mi.p.i69,  n.6.    Bo,g.ofTud.    pes,  veteres  tradunl  historic,  fandassa." 
Wjaiy.  10.  IT,  "EstantemlUmu-    p.  29.   So  too  bb  Arimathea,  Ki^imier  Pa- 


in  campestribuB  eita,  junta  Lid-     last.  Ed.  3,  p.  la,. 

dam,  5u»  eat  Dioapolia ;  Anjm  antiquwa         '  See  Vol,  I.  pp.  458 
nvmen  nan  reperi ;  sod  iieqne  ipsam  prls- 
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explored,  tiiaii  any  other  part  of  P  iIl  tine  E  ^iJeR  the  lieat 
of  Bummer  had  already  come  ;  and  the  e\i  enent,e  of  the  last 
two  days  had  warned  U8  of  what  we  must  expect,  if  we  con 
tinned  in  the  plain.  With  reluctance,  theref  re  fji  once  we 
set  our  faces  towards  the  mountains  and  the  Holy  Lity  ,  leavmg 
the  plain  to  be  explored  by  future  traveUers,  under,  more  favour- 
able auspices.     A  few  notices  are  all  that  I  can  here  give. 

We  have  seen  above,  that  in  the  destruction  of  Eleuthero- 
poUs,  Gaza,  and  Askelon,  which  took  place  A.  D.  796,. a  city 
called  Sariph^a  shared  the  same  fate  ;  which  therefore  probably 
lay  somewhere  in  the  plain.'  The  name  of  Stephen,  bishop  of 
Sariphaa,  is  found  among  the  subscriptions  to  the  council  of 
Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  536  ;  though  this  city  occurs  as  a  bishopnc 
in  none  of  the  ecclesiastical  Hats  of  Palestine.'  Eeland  suggests 
with  probability,  that  it-  may  have  been  the  place  now  «aUed 
Surafend,  a  village  on  the  road  from  Eamleh  to  Yafa,  half  an 
hour  from  Kamleh  and  an  hour  before  Beit  Dejan.' 

In  the  district  of  Ludd,  and  apparently  not  far  from  that 
town,  our  lists  give  the  name  of  an  inhabited  village  el-Yehfldi- 
yeh.     Is  this  perhaps  the  Jeh»d  of  the  children  of  Dan  ?* 

Antipatris  was  buQt  up  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  so  named 
in  honour  of  his  father  Antipater,  on  the  site  of  a  former  place 
called  Oaphar  Saba.  The  spot  was  weU  watered  and  fertile  ;  a 
stream  also  flowed  around  the  city,  and  groves  of  large  trees 
were  near.'  To  Antipatris  the  soldiers  brought  Paul  by  night 
from  Jerusalem,  on  the  route  to  C^sarea ;  and  then  returned, 
leaving  the  horsemen  to  go  on  with  him  alone.'  Antipatns  lay 
between  Ctesarea  and  Lydda  ;  and  the  distance  from  Csesarea, 
accordmg  to  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim,  was  twenty-six  Eoman 
miles.'  All  these  circumstances  go  to  show,  that  Antipatns 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  and  not  upon  the  sea  coast ;  and 
could  not  theiefore  have  been  at  Arsuf,  where  the  crusaders  sup- 
posed they  found  it.^ 

'  See  above,  p.  62,  n.  3.  '  Acts  23,  81.  32. 

'  2T^*aws    lirfffKOToi   Sopi^afai,   Lat.  '  Ilieron.  tpitaph.  FauliC,  p.   673  cd. 

"  Stephftnue  eplso^s  SoarpMensiB  et  Sa-  Mart.    Itin.  Hieros.  «d   Wcssdir^;,?.  GOO. 

riphiBensis;"  Labb.  ConoiUor.  Coll.  Tom.  Iteland  Pal.  p.  417.-Tlie  samo  Itmarnry 

Y  col    288.   C.     Keland  PalteBt.  p,  887.  (^ves  tlie  diBtanoe  of  Antipatns  torn  Ljdda 

lIi  Quien  OrienB  Chr.  IB.  p.  630.  at  X  Koman  mUes. 

'  Bflkxid  \m.  pp.  987,  968.    Oar  lists  '  WUl.  Tjr.  9.  19.    ib.  U.  16.    Jac.  de 

rive  two  eitfls  called  Stirafend,  one  in  ruins  Vitr.   o.  23.  p.  1067.      Mann.  Sanut  p. 

and  the  Other  inhabited  by .Muharamfldana.  ]53.     Brocardns,  c.  10.  p.   186.     Comp. 

'  Josh  19,46.  Efilond  Paljest  pp.  569,  670.— Arslif   so 

'  Joseph.  Ant  16.  5.  2,  KncfcorwaPtt—  renowned  in  the  history  of  the  oraaade^ 

xoTOKoB  re  iWf  ^""-oi  f  V  tJ\.«  «&t,>.  '^  now  a  deserted  TilkgB  at  thtr  mouth  d 

kbI  IMA      ThB  matter  of  a  stream  mnst  Kahr  Araflf,  a  amall  stream  2J  hoursnorlh 

not  be  pressed  too  literally.   It  was  doubt-  of  the  -village  el-Haram,  or  ^hout  6  honxe 

Im  merely  a  Wady,  which,  coming  from  from  Tfife.     See  Irtj  and  Mangle'a  Tra- 

iBsimojmj  a^  hud  watar  iu  it  only^a — '  — '-    "   ■""*   rscn     Tl...  Btrrsim  is  called 


of  flie  jear. 
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^I„-n™°Ii'  '°  ?,f™"''°S  &om  Eamleh  nortkwrf,  though  the 
pIain,?«s>edaviUagesomo  distance  nortl,  of  EH.  el-'Aio  the 
mme  of  which  he  write,  "  Kaffr  SnU  ;»  the  identity  of  S 
witii  Antipafns  has  been  sn^ested  by  Eamner  ■ 
villi™  riv?iT  ""'sMonrhood,  our  lists  contain  the  name  of  a 

Eusebm.  and  Jerome  p  aee  at  six  Roman  miles  north  of  Anti- 
pata...    ThiB  wa,  perhaps  the  Gilgal  in  the  region  of  Do 

K.ToSoS."'"™"^ '"•""''•  «>"=■»»"""  -n  t^ 
As  we  learned  nothing  more  of  this  part  of  the  mat  western 
plain,  and  travelled  also  from  Kamleh  i  JeriisaleSw  I  iSe 
more  eircmtons  than  the  common  one,  I  subjoin  in  a  note  two 
Itmeranes  which  have  rferenoe  to  these  regims.  One  is-  f»m 
note  made  by  my  iMend  Mr  Smith,  dnring%  journey  m  A '  D 
1835  along  the  coast  from  'Aklta  to  Tnfa,  aid  thoieo  bv  the 
faect  road  to  Jerusalem;  the  other  has  hem  tiudly  fnrmS 
2^1'  I""™™,  '"d  gi™-  fc  ordinary  distance,  in  time 
along  the  same  Mad  from  Jerusalem  to  Yafa.  The  regular  and 
well  known  rate  with  hoises  or  mules  from  the  Holy  City  to 
Eamleh,  is  nine  houm  ;  and  from  Eamleh  to  Yftfa,  three  hours 
Yet,  of  course,  one  who  travels  leisurely,  may  eiily  occupy  a 
onger  tnne ;  or,  also,  the  distance  may 'be  hurried  over  to  a 
sborler  interval  It  must  .Jso  be  home  in  mind,  that  from  YSf. 
to  Latron,  act  hours,  the  way  is  mostly  level ;  while  the  remain- 
ing half,  qmte  to  Jerusalem,  is  a  difficult  mountain  road.' 

Saturday,  June  mi  After  a  few  hours  of  mieasy  tossing 
uMr«r°d  '  7.">°°S'>'  ■'  •>«««'  t»  rajoy  the  cool  air  of  thi 
^&l  ?h  '  '°t?  °°?'°"  ""^  '"'"''■"'  moonhghf,  rather  than 
waste  the  same  time  m  vain  attempts  to  sleep,  pent  up  beneath 
a  roof.  We  accordingly  rose  soon  after  2  o'clock,  made  ourselves 
ready  and  despatched  Ibrahim  for  the  Mukltry  and  horses  We 
mtended  to  have  departed  without  disturbmg  the  family  •  but 
as  we  descended  the  stairs,  we  found  our  host  and  his  two  sons 
Wiutiug  to  see  ns  off.  Coffee  was  brought ;  and  we  at  length 
bade  farewell  to  our  friends,  not  without%e4ect  and  gratitfde 
for  their  unaffected  kindness  and  hospitably  At  3  o  clock  we 
were  upon  our  way ;  and  found  ourselves  gitafly  lefieshcd  by 

M  S,f '  "*"  ^""°'''  ""'      '  "— "    ■«■   e.i,,l     n,  r,^ 

S«  ni,  ..d.,  Ap,.  2«b,  IMS.  .  s..  »o..M°  i'i  £  -L.. 
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the  cool  moniiiig  breeze.  Our  road  lay  over  the  level  tract,  on  a 
Btraight  course  to  Ludd.  On  the  way,  we  saw  several  caravans 
of  camels  encamped  for  the  night ;  they  were  apparently  travel- 
ling upon  the  great  caravan  road  from  Egypt  to  Damascas, 
■which,  tonchiiig  Gaza,  Ramleh,  and  Ludd,  proceeds  northwards 
through  the  plain  ;  and  then,  at  or  near  el-Lejjfln,  passes  into 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  so  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor. 

"We  reached  Ludd  at  3|  o'clock,  jusi  as  the  first  streaks  of 
dawn  were  shooting  up  in  the  eastern  sky,  though  not  as  yet 
enough  to  counteract  the  mUd  brilliancy  of  the  declining  moon. 
Ludd  is  a  considerahle  village  of  small  houses  ;  hut  has  nothing 
to  distinguish  it  from  ordinary  Muhammedan  villages,  except 
the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  church  of  St.  George.  It  is  etill 
the  nominal  seat  of  a  Greek  bishop ;  who  however  resides  at 
Jerusalem.'  Ml  was  now  hushed  in  silence  and  sleep.  We 
proceeded  directly  to  the  ruins  in  the  southern  quarter  of  the 
town,  and  found  access  to  them  without  difficulty.  The  edifice 
must  have  been  very  large.  The  walls  of  tho  eastern  end  are 
standing  only  m  the  parts  near  the  altar,  including  the  arch  over 
the  latter ;  but  the  western  end  remains  more  perfect,  and  has 
been  bmlt  into  a  large  mosk  ;  the  lofty  minaret  of  which  forms 
the  landmark  of  Ludd.  The  intervening  portions  of  the  walla 
are  gone ;  but  several  of  the  columns  remain,  and  one  lofty 
pointed  arch  on  the  south  of  the  grand  aisle.  The  columns 
along  this  aisle  are  of  a  peculiar  construction  ;  a  square  shaft  or 
body,  and  then  on  each  of  the  four  sides  a  pilaster  with  a  column 
attached.  We  measured  the  width  of  the  grand  aisle,  between 
the  centres  of  the  columns,  thirty-six  feet ;  and  the  northern 
side  aisle  to  the  wall,  twenty-one  feet ;  which  gives  seventy- 
eight  feet  for  the  interior  breadth  of  the  church.  The  length 
we  could  not  determine.  We  saw  these  noble  ruins  by  the 
bright  yet  mellow  light  of  the  full  moon  ;  the  lofty  remaining  arch 
towered  in  imposing  majesty  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  whole, 
though  mournful,  was  yet  indescribably  impressive.  It  trans- 
ported me  hack  to  the  similar,  but  far  more  perfect  moonlight 
grandeur  of  the  Colieteum. 

The  history  of  Lydda  as  a  city  may  be  soon  told.  It  appears 
to  have  been  first  built  by  Benjamites,  though  lying  out  of  the 
limits  of  that  tribe  ;  it  bore  in  Hebrew  the  name  Lod,  and  was 
inhabited  again  by  Benjamites  after  the  exile.'  Demetrius 
Nicator,  as  we  have  seen,  transferred  it,  with  its  district,  from 
I  to  Judea.'  After  the  death  of  Julius  Cffisar,  Cassius 
:  a  time  in  Palestine,  and  greatly  oppressed  the  land ; 
reducing  whole   cities  to  servitude,  and   selling  as  slaves   the 

'  See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  i24.  '  See  p.  339,  above. 

MChr.S,  13.    Ezra  3,  83,    Keh.ll.aS. 
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inhabitants  of  Gfophna,  Emmaus,  Lvdda,  and  Thamna  ;  wlio  at 
a  later  period  were  again  set  at  liberty  and  restored  to  their 
homes,  by  a  decree  of  Antony.'  The  next  notice  of  Lydda  is  as 
the  scene  _of  Peter's  miracle  in  healing  Eneas.'  Some  years 
later,  Cestins  QaUus,  the  Roman  proconsul  under  Nero,  march- 
ing from  Cffisarea  against  Jerusalem,  toot  Lydda  in  his  way 
and  laid  it  in  ashes.*  It  must  have  soon  revived  again  ;  for  we 
'find  it,  not  long  after,  as  the  head  of  one  of  the  toparchiea  of 
the  later  Judea ;  as  such  it  surrendered  to  Vespasian.'  At 
that  time  it  is  described  by  Josephus  as  a  village  not  inferior  in 
size  to  a.  city  ;  and  is  also  celebrated  by  the  Rabbins  as  a  seat 
of  Jewish  learning,^ 

In  the  genera]  change  of  names  which  took  place  in  Pales- 
tine imder  the  Eoman  dominion,  Lydda  became  DiospoUa.  As 
such  its  name  is  found  on  coins  struck  under  Septimius  Scverus 
and  CaracaOa ;  and  is  often  mentioned  by  Euaebius  and  Je- 
rome.^* It  was  early  a  bishopric  of  the  First  Palestine,  and  at 
the  different  councils,  its  bishops  subscribe  themselveB  variously 
as  of  Lydda  or  Diospolis.^  In  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  Notitite 
it  stands  as  DiospoHs  ;  in  the  later  Latin  ones,  again  as  Lydda.' 
In  the  earliest  of  all,  it  is  placed  of  course  under  the  metropolis 
.  Cfflsarea  ;  but  is  afterwards  marked  as  a  suffragan  see  ;  that  is, 
as  standing^  immediately  under  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  raetropoHtan.  The  latest  bishop 
dielinctly  mentioned  is  Apollonius  in  A.  D.  518.'— In  A.  D. 
415  Pelagius  appeared  hero  before  a  tumultuous  council."" 

_  Lydda  became  early  connected  in  history  with  the  homage 
paid  to  the  celebrated  saint  and  martyr  St.  George,  not  less  re- 
nowned in  the  east,  than  at  a  later  period  in  the  west.  The 
earliest  calendars  and  legends  relate,  that  this  saint  was  born  in 
Lydda  ;  suffered  martyrdom  at  Nicomedia  in  the  eariiest  perse- 
cution under  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  near  the  close  of  the 
third  century  ;  whence  his  remains  were  transferred  to  his  native 
place,  and  a  church  afterwards  erected  in  his  honour."    Whatever 

'  Joseph.  Ant.  14. 11.  3.   ib,  14. 12. 2-S.  fera  to  Joscpliiis  n;  nlreody  usine  tho  name 

"  Acts  9,  33.  86.  Diospolis  ;  B.  J.  1.  6.  i.     But lii  relatine 

Joseph.  B,  J,  2, 19. 1.  elsewhere  ttie  same  event,  the  text  of  J<^ 

'  Ibid,  a  3.  6.    ib.  4.  8.  1.  Eephus  has  Delion,  another  place  j    4ntio 

Jos.  Ant  20.  6.  a.    Lightfoot  0pp.  14.  3.  3. 
II  p.  145.  1  Sea  Reknd  Pal.  p.  888.     Le  Qnlea 

Foe  the  coins,  eee  Vaillant  Nnmism.  Oriens  Chr.  III.  p.  582  sq 
Imp.  St  Ctes,  p.  360.    Eckhel  Nummor.        *  Belanil  ibid.  pp.  215,  320  333  227 
Doctr,   III.  p.   432.      Mionnflt  M4dajlles         "  Labb.  Coneil.  ColL  Tom    V    n    194 

Anfiq.  V.  p.  497.     BeUey  m  M^m.   de  Le  Qnien  ib.  p.  686  v-        . 

FAcad.    das  Inscr.   XXVI.   p.   429  eq.—         '"  See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  380 
''  Lyddnm  versiim  In  Diospolim ; "  Hieron.         "  I  follow  here  throughout  the  results  of 

Ep.  86,  Epiti  Pauto  p.    673.   ed.    Mart.  Papcbrech  the  Bollandiat:  Acta  SatJCtOT. 

Comp.  Ealand  Paljeat.  p.  877.— The  time  April.  Tom.  IIL  p.  100  Eq.     See  especially 

wlieQth.sclmj.ga  of  name  took  place  is  pp.    106-108.     Whoever  wishes  to  knoi 

unkDowo.    Tlie  Abbfi  EeUej- (p.  433)  re-  more  of  St.  George,  will  find  enough  of  the 

V0L.II.-21*  iil.5075i 
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may  be  the  variations  of  the  legends  respecting  his  origin  and 
life,  aU  seem  to  agree  in  making  Lydda  his  place  of  sepulture. 
But  at  what  time  the  church  of  St.  George  at  Lydda  was  buUt, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  William  of  Tyre  indeed 
af&nns,  that  it  was  founded  by  Justinian  ;  hut  Procopius,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  edifices  erected  by  that  emperor,  mentiona 
a  church  of  St.  Geoi^  only  in  Armenia,'  This  shows  sufficient- 
ly that  the  renown  of  the  saint  was  already  widely  extended  ; 
and  that  probably  therefore  the  church,  or  at  least  Ms  sepulchre 
at  Lydda,  is  of  a  still  earher  date.^ 

The  earheet  historical  notices  which  connect  Lydda  with  St. 
G-eorge,  are  found  in  Antoninus  Martyr,  Adamnanus,  and  St. 
Willibald ;  they  speak  of  it  as  his  city,  where  he  Hes  buried, 
but  make  no  express  mention  of  the  church.^  Meantime  the 
Muhammedan  dominion  had  spread  over  Palestiuo  in  the  seventh 
century  ;  Lydda  had  been  laid  in  ruins  by  Suleimdn,  son  of  the 
Khalif  'Ahd  el-Melek,  and  Eamleh  built  up  in  the  vicinity,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century.'  Towards  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century,  the  monk  Bernard  speaks  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  George,  not  fer  from  Kamleh ;  it  was  probably  connected 
with  the  church.* 

The  crusaders  on  their  arrival  at  Lydda,  found  the  splendid 
sepulchre  of  St.  George ;  the  church  had  just  before  been  lev- 
elled to  the  ground  by  the  Saracens,  lest  it  should  afford  to  the 
Christians  materials  and  opportunity  for  assaulting  the  city  itself. 
Hence,  it  appears,  that  the  church  then  stood  outside  of  the  city." 
The  crusaders  estabhshed  at  once  a  bishopric  of  Lydda  and 
Eamleh,  as  already  related  ;  and  Latin  bishops  continued  to 
bear  this  title  for  several  centuries.'  The  church  appears  to  have 
been  soon  rebuilt ;  though  I  find  no  direct  historical  evidence  to 
that  effect.'  The  crusaders,  as  we  have  seen,  paid  great  honours 
to   St,    George,  and   invested   him  with  the   dignity  of  their 

legends  and  Actji  there   collected.      See  lenoB  of  EuBctms  is  here  a  deciHvB  objeo- 

alao  Hejlin'a  Hist,  of  St,  George,  Ed.    2,  tion ;  the  flatterer  of  that  emperor  would 

Lend.   1G33.  4.— The  attempt  of  Gibbon  not  liave  pasied  over  such  a  merit  in  his 

lo  comieet  the  St.  George  of  England  with  patron,  taJting  place  too  almost  under  hia 

the  opponent  of  St.  Athanaaius,  who  was  own  eye. 

killed  in  a  popular  tumult  in  Alesandria  '  Antoninus  Mart  about  A.  D.  600,  Itin. 

in  the  fourth  century,   seems  to  proceed  30.     Adarananus  3.  4.     St  WiUibaldUo- 

Erora  his  spuit,  rather  than  ftom  his  judg-  d<epor.  21.  p.  377,  ed.  Mabillim. 

raent.     Cbap.  XXni.  '  See  p.  234,  above. 

■  WilL  Tyr.  7.  32.    Procop.  de  ,^dific.  '  Do  Locis  Sanct  10.     See  abo\-e,  p. 

Just  3.  4,  Kol  Ifphv  rfMpyiv  Ty  ixdj/Tupi  334. 

iv  BifnmTr   iStiftara.     Procopius  ia  here  '  Will.  Tyr.  7.  22. 

speaking  expressly  of  Armenia ;  in  enu-  '  Lo  Qnien  OrieOB  Chr.  III.  p.  1371  sq. 

merating  the  edifices  erected  in  Palestine,  See  generally  above,  p.  235,  and  n.  2. 

he  makes  no  mention  of  Lydda,     See  ih.  '  In  A.  D,  1123,  me  have  an  act  snb- 

5,  7.  scribed  among  others  by  "Rogerus  Lid- 

"  Papebtoeh  inchnes  to  refer  it  Hi  Con-  deiisia  St.  Georgii  episcopus,"     Will.  Tyr. 

Btantine  himself;  1.  c  p.  10!(.    But  the  si-  13.  35. 
iii,  52, 53 
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patron  ;  and  from  this  time,  apparently,  his  renown  spread  still 
more  widely  throughout  Europe  ;  where  he  in  like  manner 
became  the  patron,  not  only  of  England,  hut  also  of  several 
other  states  and  kingdoms.' 

Lydda  being  situated  thus  near  to  Eamleh,  appears  to  have 
■  followed  very  much  the  fortunes  of  the  latter  place  during  the 
wars  of  the  crusades.  About  A.  D.  1177  it  was  violently  as- 
saulted by  the  renegade  IveUn  ;  and  the  inhabitants  all  betook 
themselves  to  the  church  of  St.  George,  now  of  course  within 
the  town.=  It  fell  with  Eamleh  into  the  hands  of  Saladin  after 
tlie  battle  of  Hattin.  That  Sultan,  on  the  approach  of  Eichard 
in  A.  D.  1191,  caused  the  church  of  Lydda,  which  was  lilce  a 
strong  fortress,  to  be  razed,  along  with  the  castle  of  Eamleh  ; 
and  Bohaeddin  affirms  expressly,  that  both  still  lay  in  mina 
when  he  wrote.'  It  afterwards  reverted  with  Eamleh  to  the  poe- 
seseion  of  the  Christians  ;  at  first  only  in  part,  and  then  wholly ; 
and  probably  fell  back  with  that  place  under  the  Muhammedan 
dominion  in  A.  D.  1266,  if  not  earlier.*  In  A.  D.  1271  it  was 
laid  waste  by  the  Mogols,  with  whom  Prince  Edward  of  Eng- 
land, (afterwards  Edward  I,)  had  made  a  league  in  aid  of  the 
Christians.' 

From  this  time  onward  we  hear  little  more  of  Lydda." 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  Ludolph  de  Su- 
ehem  speaks  of  the  church  of  St.  G-eorge,  with  marble  and  Mo- 
saic work ;  but  does  not  say  whether  it  was  or  was  not  in  ruins, 
or  whether  he  himself  saw  it.'  When  Fabri  visited  it  in  A.  D. 
1483,  the  church,  though  broken  down,  was  in  part  occupied  by 
the  Greeks ;  and  lamps  were  kept  continually  burning.'  The 
mosk  had  already  been  erected  in  the  western  part,  with  a  lofty 
minaret ;  indeed  the  language  of  Mejr  cd-Din  seems  to  imply, 
that  the  church,  as  such,  had  never  been  rebuilt  after  its  destruc- 
tion by  Saladin."  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we 
first  find  an  intimation,  that  this  church  of  St.  George  at  Lydda 
was  built  by  a  king  of  England.  This  is  asserted  by  Bonife- 
cius ;  who  however  was  not  able  to  determine  the  name  of  the 
monarch ;  and  the  same  is  repeated  from  him  by  subsequent 

'  E    g.  Malta,  lis  repubUo  of  Genoa,  10.  p.  186.     Marinua  Sonatas  calls  it  St. 

the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Valencia,  George,  as  the  birthplace  of  that  saint,  p 

**"=■  „E?Pf'''™*  '■  "^  P-  ^^''-  ^*^-    So  too  Jacob  de  Vltr.  c.  57.  p.  1078. 

'  1«11.  Tjr.  21,  31,   "Contalerat  aane  '  Itin.  p.  50. 

EB  popnlns  omnis  anper  eoolesiam  beati  °  Eeissbuch  p.  2i0 

m.-«tjris  Heor^i."  ■  n  j  avait  une  ^glise  riehement  dotfe 

Bohaeddin,  pp.  358,  259.    Seo  above,  des  chi^tjena  et  en  grande  renomm^e  chez 

p.  286,  n.  6.  auK  ;  ella  fut  ruinie  par  Salabeddin.    Au- 

See  above,  p.  236.  jourd'hni— il  y  a  une  mosqnee  qui  ^tait 

Hugo  flagon  p.  745.     Mann.  Sfl,nnt.  autrefois  uiie  Sgliee  grecque  aveo  un  niina- 

p.  S2i.     Wilkon  Geaeh.   der  Kr.  VII.  p,  ret  tres-Hlev*;"    Mejr  ed-Din,    translated 

^7"              ,              ,  by  Von  Hammer,  Kundgr.  des  Or.  II.  p. 

°  Uroeardns  merely  mentjoiis  Lydda,  e.  136. 

iii.  53,  S4 
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writers.'  The  deficiency  is  however  supplied  hy  Cotovicus  in  the 
same  century,  who  gives  the  name  of  Richard  of  England ;'' 
and  the  like  rumour  is  current  among  the  Franls  in  Palestine, 
unto  the  present  day. 

On  this  legend,  for  it  is  probably  nothing  more,  I  would  re- 
mark, that  it  may  easily  have  sprung  up  out  of  the  high  honour^ 
paid  in  England  to  St,  George,  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  also  very  natural  to  connect  the  rebuilding  of  tho 
church  with  Richard,  who  had  himself  been  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  was  distinguished  as  the  most  renowned  and  chivalrous  of 
all  the  champions  of  the  cross.  Untbrttinately,  all  the  known 
fects  in  the  case  go  to  contradict  the  story.  Viaisauf,  the  eye- 
witness and  historian  of  Bichard's  deeds  in.  Palestine,  has  not  a 
word  respecting  the  church  of  St.  George  ;=  and  we  have  just 
seen,  that  after  the  destruction  of  the  edifice  by  Saladin,  it  was 
certainly  not  built  up  again  for  some  time,  and  probably  never. 
Hence,  the  utmost  that  can  be  supposed  as  a  foundation  for  the 
report  in  question,  seems  to  be,  that  funds  might  have  been  re- 
mitted from  England,  perhaps  in  aid  of  the  church  originally 
erected  hy  the  crusaders.  But  the  first  appearance  of  the  story 
three  or  four  centuries  later,  in  a  work  notorious  for  its  credu- 
lous narratives  ;  and  the  feet  that  no  other  authority  or  testimony 
has  ever  yet  been  found  ;  give  to  the  whole  account  an  air  of 
fable.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  suppose,  that  the  story,  by  a 
rule  of  contraries,  may  rather  have  sprung  up  from  the  actual 
connection  of  Prince  Edward  with  the  destruction  of  Lydda  in 
A.  D.  1271. 

We  left  Ludd  at  4  o'clock,  crossing  immediately  a  Wady,  or 
low  tract,  running  off  northwards,  where  it  goes  to  form  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  river  el-'Aujeh,  (sometimes  also  called  Butrus,  St. 
Peter,)  which  entere  the  sea  two  hours  north  of  YSfa.  From 
Ludd,  the  great  camel  road  to  Jerusalem  leads  directly  by  Jimzu ; 
but  our  Mukary,  either  by  mistake  or  to  get  us  upon  another 
road,  took  us  nearly  half  an  hour  out  of  the  way,  by  going  fur- 
ther south  to  DSniyS!.  The  path  led  still  along  the  plain.  At 
4.40  we  reached  the  large  well  belonging  to  the  latter  place,  still 
in  the  plain  west  of  the  hilSs  ;  where  a  yoke  of  oxen  were  draw- 
ing water,  traveUing  off  with  the  rope  in  a  straight  Hne  from  the 
wen,  and  then  back.     By  measuring  the  ground  thus  passed 

'  Bonifaoins   de   pereani  cnltu    Terrffl  aliqui  putant"     The  conjecture  lay  near  a 

Sanotos,  lib,  3,  "  Perhibont  Terrai  Sanctre  hand, 

AnnaltB  istam  Eoclesiam  fabriCatmi  ease  '  That  Viniaauf  was  himself  in  Pales- 

a.  quodam  Re"e  Anglomm,   ouiua  noman  tine  with  Richard,  appears  irom  lib.  VL  o. 

non  inwni ; "  quoted  in  Quaresmivu  II,  p,  23,  where  he  relates  tho  siat  of  the  second 

9,     See  ZnaHart  Viaggio,  p.  110,  company  of  pilgrims  to  JemBalom  m  tho 

'  Cotov.  lUn.  p,   138.      The  writer  is  first  person  pluml,  as  ftn  eyewitness.    Gale 

careful  to  add  the  saving  clause  :    "  Ut  Hist.  AugL  ScripHires,  II.  p.  435. 
iii.  .54-56 
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over,  WG  found  the  depth  of  the  well  to  he  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feot.  Here  we  lost  a  few  minutes.  The  village  lies  some 
five  minutes  further  east,  upon  an  eminence,  in  the  very  verge 
of  the  hilly  region  between  the  plain  and  mountains.  It  is  small 
and  takes  its  name  Nehy  DSniyitl  (Daniel)  from  a  Wely  near 

We  here  entered  the  hill  countiy,  similar  to  that  through  which 
we  had  travelled  south  of  Wady  es-SOrar,  though  somewhat  lees 
fertile ;  and  like  that  full  of  villages,  many  of  which  are  in 
mins.  "We  left  DaniySl  at  4.50  and  reached  Jimzu  at  5.20  in 
half  an  hour.  This  is  a  common  and  rather  krge  village ;  and 
so  situated  on  an  eminence,  as  to  make  quite  a  show  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  road  passes  along  under  the  village  on  the  north  side. 
Here  were  many  threshing-floors  in  operation  ;  and  also  many 
suhterranean  magazmes  for  grain,  like  cisterns,  such  as  we  found 
in  most  villages.' 

The  name  Jimzu  appears  hitherto  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  travellers ;  hut  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  it  the 
Gimzo  once  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  having  been 
occupied  by  the  Pliilistines  along  with  Bcth-shemesh,  Ajalon 
and  other  cities  of  the  hills  and  plain.  =  * 

Just  beyond  Jimzu,  the  great  road  divides  into  two  branches : 
one  passing  on  directly  and  ascending  the  mountain  by  Beit  'Ur  ■ 
the  other  diverging  more  to  the  south,  and  leading  up  through 
Wady  Suleiman.  The  two  unite  i^ain  above,  at  or  near  el-Jlb 
Our  purpose  was  to  take  the  path  leading  by  Beit  'Ur ;  hut 
the  Mukary,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  deceived  us,  and  took  the 
other  road  towards  Wady  Suleiman,  probably  as  being  the  easi- 
est. This  led  us  at  6.20  to  the  village  Berfilya,  on  our  right 
Soon  afterwards,  we  began  to  descend  gradually  into  a  broad 
open  valley  or  plain.  Here,  discovering  onr  mistake,  we  deter- 
mmed  to  change  our  course,  and  cross  over  the  fields  towards  the 
left  to  the  other  road.  This  the  muleteer  absolutely  refused  to 
do,  and  kept  on  his  way;  leaving  us  to  follow  or  do  as  we 
pleased.  We  struck  out  into  the  fields,  and  soon  found  a  cross- 
road leading  in  an  easterly  direction.  This  led  us  at  7  20  to  a 
smaU  vUlage,  called  el-Burj ;  situated  on  an  isolated  hill  sur- 
rounded by  open  valleys  and  plains.  The  name  is  modern  ;  but 
there  are  here  evident  traces  of  an  ancient  site,  apparently  once 
fortified.  t  j       ■ 

Half  an  hour  further,  in  the  same  direction,  brought  us  ob- 
Hquely  into  the  public  road  we  were  in  seareh  of,  near  a  well 
and  rum  called  Um  Ktlsh,  apparently  once  a  Muk^m  or  Wely. 

'  From  Jimm,  Ludd  bore  N.  50°  W 
'  2  Cbron.  38,  18. 

lit.  56,  57 
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Here  at  V.50  we  stopped  for  "breakfast ;  having  lost  about 
twenty  minutes  by  our  mistake  in  the  road.' 

At  this  place  wo  had  our  choice  of  three  large  and  spreading 
trees,  under  which  to  breakfast ;  a  fig  tree;  an  oak,  and  a  Kha^ 
rl!lb,^  We  chose  the  oak,  because  the  ground  beneath  it  was 
more  level  and  commodious,  A  man  and  boy  were  drawing  water 
at  the  weU  ;  from  whom  we  got  a  supply  for  ourselves  and  also 
for  our  horses  ;  though  as  there  was  no  trough  or  bowl  at  hand, 
we  could  let  the  latter  drink  only  by  pouring  tho  water  from  the 
narrow  leather  bucket  upon  the  ground. 

We  set  off  again  at  9.20,  and  began  almost  immediately  to 
descend  into  a  valley  running  off  towards  tho  south.  Here  after 
eight  or  ten  minutes  was  another  well  by  the  way  side,  where  a 
peasant  was  watering  his  young  cattle  in  a  wooden  bowl  instead 
of  a  trough  ;  he  rather  ungraciously  admitted  our  horses  to  a 
share.  At  9^  o'clock  we  had  on  our  left,  about  fifteen  minutes 
distant,  a  village  eaUed  Stiffa.  We  had  fallen  in  with  two  or 
three  females  travelling  the  same  way  ;  and  now  in  ascending 
ihe  hill  from  the  Wady,  we  found  that  they  were  from  EOmmon, 
One  of  them  was  a  mother,  whose  son  had  been  seized  as  a  sol- 
dier ;  she  had  been  down  to  YSfa  to  visit  him,  and  was  return- 
ing in  sadness,  never  expecting  to  see  him  again.  At  10.20  we 
came  to  a  village  on  the  top  of  the  low  ridge,  called  Beit  'Ur 
et-Tahta  (the  lower).  It  is  small ;  but  the  foundations  of  large 
Btones  indicate  an  ancient  site,  doubtless  the  nether  Beth-boron 
of  tho  Old  Testament.' 

This  place  is  still  separated  fi'om  tho  foot  of  the  high  moun- 
tain by  a  Wady,  which  comes  out  from  the  mountain  somewhat 
further  to  the  left  and  turns  south.*  This  we  crossed  ;  and 
then  began  tho  long  and  steep  ascent.  The  way  winds  up 
along  the  extremity  of  a  sort  of  promontory,  jutting  out  be- 
tween two  deep  valleys  as  they  issue  from  the  mountain  ;  one  of 
them  being  that  which  we  had  just  crossed.     The  ascent  is  very 

'  From  this  well,  at  Um  Easli,  we  could  long  and  a  finger  broad.     They  bib  eaten 

see  the  following  places;    el-Bnij,   S.  S.'i"  with  relish  by  the  common  people;  imd 

W.     Deir  Mala,  S.  fiO°  W,      KSa  Kerker,  are  ueed  extensively  by  tbflm  as  an  article 

N.  63°  E.     Deir  Abn  Mesh'al,  N.  18'   E.  of  Enstenanoe.    We  had  tham  dry  on  board 

Deic  Kadis,  N.  15°  E.  Foe  these  last  there  of  our  boat  on  the  Nile  in  Janoaty ;  steeped 

places,   sea   other  Tjearinge   at  Bait  'Uc,  in  water  they  afforded   a  pleasant  drink, 

further  on;  and  also  those  at  S3m-A1Ial3,  These  are  tbe  KepArix  of  Luke    16,   16, 

VoL  L  p.  458,  n.  2.  (Engl.  Version  incorrectly  "husks,")   on 

'  The  Ceralotiia   aitiqtia  of   Linnaras,  which  tbe  swine  were  fed ;  as  is  not  nn- 

Engl.  Carob,  Ft.  Caroubier,  Germ.  Johan-  common  at  the  present  day.     See  Celdi 

nisirodiaum,   oommoii  in  Syria,   Egypt^  HJaroh.  1.  p.  326,     Hasseiquist  Reise,  p. 

Greece,  and  dl  the  eonlhem  parts  of  Eu-  B31. 

rope,  and  somelimes  growing  very  larae.  '  1  Cliron.  7,  24.    See  mere  on  tlie  noxt 

Tha  tree  produces  slander  pods,  shaped  like  page. 

a  horn  or  sickle,  containing  a  sweeli^pulp  '  This  Wady,  or  the  one  next  north,  is 

and  several  sraalE  shining  seeds.     These  the  deep  valley  which  passes  down  on  the 

pods   are  sometinies  eight  or  ten  Inches  north  irf  Ram-Mrfi. 
ill.  57-59 
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rocky  and  rough ;  but  the  rock  has  been  cut  aivay  in  many 
places,  and  the  path  formed  into  steps  ;  showing  that  this  is  an 
ancient  road.  At  10|  o'clock  we  reached  the  top  of  the  first 
offset  or  step  of  the  ascent ;  here  are  foundations  of  large 
stones,  the  remains  perhaps  of  a  castle  which  once  guarded  the 
pasa.  At  11.20  we  came  out  on  the  summit  of  the  promonto- 
ry, where  stands  the  village  Beit  'Ur  el-F6ka  (the  upper),  on  an 
eminence  upon  the  very  brow  of  the  mountain,  with  a  deep 
valley  on  each  side,  both  north  and  south.  .  Further  east,  to- 
wards the  plain  around  el-Jib,  the  ground  still  rises  in  rocky 
hiUs  ;  but  with  a  much  more  gradual  ascent. 

The  village  is  small,  but  exhibits  traces  of  ancient  walls  and 
foundations.  Just  below  the  Httle  hill  on  which  it  stands, 
towards  the  east,  is  a  small  but  veiy  ancient  reservoir.  There 
can  be  no  question,  but  that  this  village  and  the  one  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain,  Beit  'Ur  the  upper  and  lower,  repre- 
sent the  ancient  upper  and  nether  Beth-horon.'  In  the  name 
we  find  the  rather  unusual  change,  from  one  harsh  Hebrew 
guttural  to  one  stiK  deeper  and  more  tenacious  in  the  Arabic  ;* 
in  all  other  respects  the  name,  position,  and  other  circumstances 
agree, 

The  nether  Beth-horon  lay  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
territory  of  Benjamin ;  and  between  the  two  places  was  a  pass, 
called  both  the  ascent  and  descent  of  Betb-horon,  leading  from 
the  region  of  Gibeon  (el-Jib)  down  to  the  western  pkm.= 
Down  this  path  Joshua  drove  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites, 
who  made  war  upon  Gibeon.*  Both  the  upper  and  lower,  town 
were  afterwards  fortified  by  Solomon.'  At  one  of  them,  Nica- 
nor  was  attacked  by  Judas  Maccabseus ;  and  the  same  was 
afterwards  fortified  by  the  Syrian  Bacchides,'  Cestius  Gallus, 
the  Koman  proconsul  of  Syria  under  Nero,  on  his  expedition 
from  C^sarea  to  Jerusalem,  after  having  burned  Lydda,  ascend- 
ed the  mountain  by  Beth-horon,  and  encamped  near  Gibeon.' 
By  the  same  road  perhaps,  the  apcetle  Paul  was  conducted  by 
night  to  Antipatris,  on  hia  way  to  0^sarea.=  In  the  days  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  the  two  Beth-horone  were  small  villages  ; 
and  Jerome  m^es  Paula  pass  by  them  both,  in  ascending  from 
Nicopolis  to  Giheon  and  Jerusalem.'  The  distance  from  Jeru- 
'  1  Chron.  7,  24.  Josh.  16,  5.   17,  13,  "  1   Mace,   7,  39  sq.    9,  SO.    Joeeph. 

'  Heb.  Ti^n  T-^a  ;    tha  n  has  paaaed    Aiitiq.  12..  10.  6.   ib.  18.  1.  3. 
over  into  tha  Acsbic  'Ain,  there  beJDg        '  Jos.  B.  J,  2.   19.  1,     Comp.  abore, 
Bome  afSiii^  betwean  these  two  sounds  in     ^"^  '•  P-  4E6. 
the  craruptions  of  tiie  modam  Arabic.  "  Aots  33,  31.  32. 

'  Jofh.  18,  IS.  U.-Josh.  10,  10.  11.  .  Onomast.  art.  Belhoron.  Hiaroa 
Heb.  fl-ja,  Tnia.  1  Mace.  S,  16.  3*,  Comm.  in  Zaph.  i.  16,  16-  sse  above, 
Gr.  ioiffari!  mI  KardBams  Bai^puv.  Vol  I.  p.  67G.  n  6.     Hieron.  Ep.  86,  Epi- 

*  Josh.  10,  1-11.  taph.  PiiuliD,  p.  673,  ed.  Mart. 

'  2  Chr.  8,  5.     1  Kings  9,  )7. 
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salem  to  (upper)  Beth-horon,  according  to  these  writers,  was 
twelve  Roman  roiles  ;  according  to  Josephus  one  hundred  sta^ 
dia,  or  fifty  stadia  from  Gibeon.  It  took  us  five  hours  to  reach 
Jerusalem ;  though  as  parts  of  the  road  are  very  bad,  and  our 
borsea  were  weary  and  jaded,  we  did  not  here  travel  much  if 
any  faster  than  the  rate  with  camels ;  which  would  coincide 
exactly  with  Josephus. 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  in  ancient  limea,  as  at  the 
present  day,  the  great  road  of  communication  and  heavy  trans- 
port between  Jerusalem  and  the  sea-coast,  was  by  the  pass  of 
Beth-horon.  Whether  the  way  through  Wady  SuleimSn,  the 
second  valley  south  of  Beit  'Ur,  which  is  only  a  branch  of  the 
same  road,  was  then  in  use,  we  are  nowhere  informed  ;  but  such 
was  not  improbably  the  case.  At  present  we  understood  this  to 
be  the  easier  route.  Of  old,  as  now,  the  direct  road  from  Jem- 
salem  to  Y&fa  by  Kuryet  el-'Eaab  and  Wady  'Aly  was  proba- 
bly used  only  by  travellere  without  heavy  'baggage.  That  it 
anciently  existed,  can  hardly  be  doubted ;  although  I  find  no 
direct  notice  of  it.'  We  heard  of  no  other  pass  up  the  moun- 
tain between  the  Wadya  Suleimdn  and  'Aly ;  but  Pococke 
relates,  that  from  el-Kubeibeh,  (the  Emmaus  of  the  monks,)  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  he  descended  directly  by  a  path  which 
took  him  some  distance  north  of  LStron,  though  that  place  was 
in  sight,  and  so  to  Eamleh,*  This  however  could  not  have  been 
a  much  travelled  road. 

From  the  time  of  Jerome,  nothing  more  appears  of  Beth- 
horon  until  the  present  century.  The  crasaders  seem  not  to 
have  recognised  the  name,  or  at  least  do  not  mention  it,  Ero- 
eardua  and  Marinus  Sanutus  indeed  speak  of  the  lower  town  ; 
but  apparently  only  with  reference  to  scriptural  authority,  and 
not  as  eye  or  ear  witneases,'  The  long  line  of  pilgrim  travellers 
since  the  crusades,  have  almost  uniformly  taken  the  direct  route 
between  Eamleh  and  Jerusalem,  and  have  heard  nothing  of 
Beth-horon.  In  A.  D,  1801,  by  some,  chance,  Dr  Clarke  wan- 
dered hither  from  Kuryet  el-'Enab,  and  recognised  the  ancient 
appellation  in  the  present  name  Beit  U'r,'  Since  then  it  ap- 
'  The  most  direct  intLmation  of  such  a  placaa,  as  she  had  alrentty  ^one  in  passing 
load,  is  porhaps  the  notice  of  Eusebius  from  CiBsarea  to  Nioi^olis,  tritvelliiig  in 
and  Jerome,  that  Kirjath-jearim  lay  nine  viiri.ins  directions  in  the  plain.  It  is  hard- 
milea  from  jElia  on  iJie  way  to  Diospolia.  ly  to  be  snpposed,  that  there  should  not 
If  Kirjath-jearim  was  the  name  with  the  hiivoexisted  adirectwaybetweenNioopoiis 
present  Kuiyet  el-'Enab,  this  nodoe  wonld  and  Jerasalem,  as  now ;  fliongh  the  aasiar 
be  decisive.  Onomast.  art  Cariai/iiarim.  road  may  stDl  have  been  by  Beth-horon. 
— At  any  rate,  l3ie  fact  that  Jeroma  makes  '  DescriptL  of  the  East,  IL  i.  p.  50; 
Paula  travel  from  Nicopolia  to  Jomsilem     oomp.  p.  6. 

by  way  of  Betii-boron,  (see  Text  above.)  '  Brooard.  o.  9,  p.  184,  Marm.  Sanut. 
is  of  no  weight  to  prove  that  the  direct     p.  243. 

road  did  not   then   esist ;  alio   took  the         '  Clarke's  Travels,  etc.  PL  IL    Vol.  I, 
longer  route  in  order  to  visit  temarl^able    p.  628  aq.  4lo. 
iii.  00-62 
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pears  not  to  have  been  visited  again,  until  some  of  our  friends 
took  it  in  their  way  from  Yafa  to  Jerusalem,  a  few  days  before 
we  set  otf  on  this  excursion.' 

The  inhabitants  of  Beit  'tlr  seemed  to  be  mostly  absent, 
probably  in  the  fields  or  the  plain,  at  worli  during  the  harvest. 
We  found  several  women,  and  at  length  also  one  active  old  man 
drawmg  water  at  a  neighbouring  well  He  led  us  to  the  roof  of 
a  house,  where  wo  had  a  wide  and  very  distinct  view  of  the 
country  around  Beth-horon  and  towards  the  sea,  with  all  of 
which  he  seemed  well  acquainted.  The  prospect  included  the 
tall  country  and  the  plain,  as  far  on  the  right  and  left  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  The  prominent  towns  wer«  Eamleh  and  Lydda  ■ 
we  could  not  make  out  Yafa.  Towards  the  north  wore  several 
phices  which  we  had  formerly  seen  from  Kdm- Allah  ;  particu- 
terly  Kas  Kerker,  a  castle  among  the  hids."  Between  us  and 
Kamleh  we  looked  down  upon  a  broad  and  beautiful  valley  at 
our  feet,  formed  by  the  junction  of  Wadj  Suleimin,  the  Wa- 
dys  on  the  north  and  south  of  Beit  'tfr,  and  others.  This 
valley,  or  rather  plain,  runs  out  W.  by  N.  ijuite  through  the 
tract  of  hills,  and  then  bends  off  towards  the  great  western 
plain.  It  IS  called  Merj  Ibn  'Omeir ;  and  we  thought  we  per- 
ceived Its  further  course  to  ho  on  the  right  of  the  hills  on  which 
ISJiuIda  stands.  This  however  was  an  error ;  for  this  Merj  is 
drained  by  the  Wady  'Atulla,  which  passes  down  iust  north  of 
el-Kubah  and  Lydda.^ 

The  interest  of  this  fine  plain  or  valley  is  enhanced,  by  its 
probable  connection  with  a  remarkable  event  of  bibUcal  history 
Upon  the  side  of  the  long  hill  which  skirts  the  valley  on  the  south 
we  could  perceive  a  small  village  in  the  W.  S.  W.  called  Talo' 
which  Iiame  cannot  well  be  any  other  than  the  ancient  Aijalon' 
the  ancient  city  of  that  name  in  the  tribe  of  Dan '  We  find 
itat  city  coupled  with  Beth-shemesh  and  Zorah  and  Socoh  and 
I  ',  "T"  ""SW  ""s™  *>  ™Plr  tut  it  lay  much  further 
south  ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  in  Idre  manner  coupled  with 
Gimao,  which  we  had  passed  to-day.'  Jerome  informs  us  that 
the  Hebrews  ot  his  day  placed  Aijalon  about  two  Eoman  mHee 
ttom  Nicopohs,  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  if  this  be  reckoned 
on  the  road  by  Beth-horou,  it  would  correspond  well  to  the 
position  of  YMo.'  Eusebius  assigns  the  Aijalon  of  Dan  to  the 
same  vicmity.'      There  can  therefore  be  little  question,  that 

'  Mmsts  Nicolayeon  and  Paxton.     Sea    III.    Sact,   m,   nndar  Apr    2etli    18^2 

Is  tbia  perfiaps  the   Ctdealm  of   the     Al\,iv.  Epiphaniua  has  it  'loAii  tdv  H«r 
™4a,^  J,  .Mah  a.  „.,g.aa  I„,l,    Ub.  H.  ,.  702.     Ma,J  Pd.T5 
marohed,  after  bnm  no-  RomlBh  a.,^  >^_         e   r„,T,   in    ,a     o  ™.     Vii^^ 


marohed,  after  bnrnitig  Eamleh  and  be-         '  Jri^' 
BlB^ng'— "-' '  ■    -     - 


■      .'  ~^'  '"'™i?S  Kamten  and  be-        °  Josh.  19,  43.    S  C&r.  11,  10     28   18. 
"I?,  Hf^'^  ^""^  "  """  '°  ""■'"  ?     WilL         "3  Chran.  28,  18. 
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this  village  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aijalon  ;  and  that 
the  broad  Wady  on  the  north  of  it,  is  the  valley  of  Aijalon  so 
renowned  in  the  history  of  Joshua,  Here  it  w^,  that  this  leader 
of  Israel,  in  pursuit  of  the  five  kings,  having  arrived  at  some 
point  near  upper  Beth-horon,  looked  back  towards  Gibeon  and 
down  upon  the  noble  valley  before  him,  and  uttered  the  cele- 
brated command  :  "  Sun,  stand  thou  still  on  Gibeon  ;  and  thou, 
Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Aijalon."' 

A  little  to  the  right  of  TSlo,  and  in  the  plain  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  foot  of  the  same  hill,  a  village  was  pointed  out 
to  us  called  Beit  NUbah.  This  probably  represents  the  Nohe 
of  Jerome ;  which  also  in  his  day  was  regarded  by  some  as  a 
Bethannaba,  eight  Roman  miles  eastward  from  Biospolis.*  Je- 
rome appears  to  refer  to  this  place,  when  he  makes  Paula,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lydda  and  Arimathea,  see  Nobe  ;  where  he  seems  to 
suppose  the  priests  were  slain  ;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Nob  of  the  prints  must  have  been  in  sight  of  Jerusalem.'  In 
the  age  of  the  crusades,  Beit  NUbah  became  celebrated  ;  first, 
as  the  site  of  the  "  CasteUum  Amaldi,"  erected  by  the  patriarch 
and  citizens  of  Jerusalem  in  order  to  protect  the  approaches  to 
that  city  ;'  and  then  as  the  place  to  which  Richard  of  England, 
in  June  A.  D.  1192,  led  his  army  from  Askelon  on  their  way  to 
besiege  Jerusalem.  There,  having  lingered  for  several  weeks 
jngloriously,  the  English  monarch  turned  back  with  bis  troops  to 
Eamleh  and  Joppa ;  and,  after  concluding  a  truce  with  Saladin, 
soon  left  the  country."  Prom  the  notices  connected  with  this 
march,  it  appears  that  Beit  Nflbab  lay  near  the  western  plain,  on 
the  great  road  between  el-Jib  and  Eamleh.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Willebrand  of  Oldenberg  upon  the  same  road  in  A.  D.  1211,  and 
again  by  Brocardus ;'  hut  seems  to  have  been  wholly  lost  sight 
of  from  that  day  to  the  present  time. 

Among  the  towns  lying  upon  the  mountains  south  of  Beth- 
horon,  one  was  pointed  out  to  us  (though  doubtfully)  towards  the 

'  Joeh.  10,  12.     Ensebius  and  Jerome  '  See  aboTe,  Vol.  L  p,  iG4. 

place  tJiB  valley  of  Aijalon  on  the  enst  of  '  Will.  Tyr,  U.  8,     He  -  speaks  of  the 

Bethel,  and  near  Giheah  and  Bamah  of  place  as  "^u£«,  gnibodie  Tu%an  ^pella- 

Benjamin;  in  a  direction  wholly  opposite  tioae  Hohm:  BeiUtKibie,"     Wilken  Goach. 

tai  ttiat  in  which  Joshua  was  pursuing  the  der  Kr,  II.  p,  615, 

Amorites  ;  0    ma..i     t.  A    I      {AX  ii).  '  Ganfr.  Vinisanf  B,  i9  aq.  p.  399  sq. 

yet  Jerome,            1  t    g  tb  t  P  ul      aa  Also  &  6,  0.  p.  *08  sq.     This  writer  cnlis 

oeniied  tVom  N  cop  h    t     J  rusalem  by  the  plac«  "  Belenoble "  and  "  Betenopolia." 

wayof  tho  tw    B  thb           m  k      h  Jao.  de  Vitr.   100,  p.  1123,    Bohaeddia 

leave  on  her  right  h     d  tb    Ajsl           d  Tit,,  Salad,  H".   208,   230,   243.     Wilten 

GibBon  wher   J   h      com       d  -J  th  Gasch.  der  Kr.  IV,  pp.  603-538. 

and  moon  to  tand    till    Epit  ph   P   ilte,  '  iraiebr,  ah  Oldenk  Itao,  p.  146,  in 

p.  673,  ed.  M  rt.  Allatii  Symmikta,  CoL  Agr.  1663.    Bro- 

'  Hieron.    Ep     86      d    E    t    h      ^- '      -"-■ ■"    -     "" ' -^— " 

Panlffl,  p.  673       1    M  0     m 

AntA.    Kela  dPil  p   661 

iu.  63-^5 
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muOi,  as  d-Kubeibsh,  where  it  has  fopmerly  pleased  the  monks 
to  hi  the  site  of  the  vBlage  Emmaus  of  the  New  Testament  ■ 
whither  the  two  iaciples  wore  going  from  Jerusalem,  as  Jesus 
inet  them  and  went  with  them.'  According  to  Pococke  who 
visited  the  spot,  it  hes  ahont  an  hour  in  a  westerly  direction 
trom  Neby  Samwll ;  and  in  tiaveffing  to  it  from  the  latter  place 
he  left  the  Tillage  of  Eiddu  on  the  right,  and  Beit  Shdk  on  the 
left ;  tnrther  west  and  more  towards  the  north  he  saw  Beit 
EnSn,  which  we  also  could  now  sce.= 

^  To  this  hypothesis  of  the  monks  there  is  the  objection  that 
Its  position  IS  not  m  accord  with  the  language  of  Luke  whether 
the  latter  ought  to  read  sixty  stadia,  or  more  probably  one  hun- 
dred and  Bizty;  el-Kubeibeh  being  at  least  three  horns,  or  more 
than  seventy  stadia  distant  from  Jerusalem.'  To  this  we  may 
add  that  there  never  was  the  slightest  ground  for  connecting  el- 
Kuboibeh  in  any  way  with  Emmaus  ;  nor  is  there  any  traci  of 
Its  tavmgbeen  so  connected,  before  the  fourteenth  century ' 

Ihe  bearings  of  these  and  other  places,  as  seen  from  the 
upper  Beth-horon,  are  given  in  the  note  below.' 

The  land  around  upper  Beth-horon  is  eiceedingly  rocky 
affonhng  Mfle  opportunity  for  tillage.  We  left  the  place  at 
i.!  0  Clock,  and  continued  to  ascend  gmdnally  among  rocky  and 
desohite  hiUs,  havmg  all  the  characteristics  of  a  desert  The 
ground  TOs  in  general  so  strewed  with  racks,  that  it  was  some- 
times difficult  to  find  the  way ;  once  we  missed  the  path,  and 

■  Ltike24,lS-3B.  Gallen,  1606.    In  tbe  «mrse  of  tJ.e  sii- 

•BMr.T  «,.]!«.  11.1.  pp.  49,  ,».    tonlh  „.ta^,  .h.Z.tfcl,™  c™! 

SS'S.SCt"'"?"''  "J"'  '■  1""     ft""'    "•'"    -PP™   l-n-forti  Z, 


EmniMa  and  Nloopolia  M  L4tr6n,  on  the  wheroTOr  they  may  pk(«  Emmans.  «^ 

rolhma..l*»,j,„„i,„,n.„,h,  1,  „   Mnopii,, 'nSL  3SS 

d,n„h  M.O.W  «  a.  Maojab...  which  h,i™,n  th,  wigoZiX  cfc  E~Z 

mt,otMndn,,»..to,,,.2Saj.i..pp.  160  «adl.  !„„  j|™l.„. 
W11T,?7    S"l    •J't."''  M"'        'a>"lhg.I.«.np,.,B.a-ho™,h.Bl». 

^,   %    ^^   34.  Jao.dBV,try,  ce3.p.  ninginthesoutheait^dprotsedinfftowirds 

1081      Braarfna,  o.  10.  p.  IBS.    Marin,  'th.  rlghl,  Blddn  S.  24^^  P)    etS 

Samt  pp^  H6,  249     T»ha,  in  E,l,b.  S.  lo\    B.i. 'Knlnl  iV*    Sff 

£S«»Sr'"';  "■'!'•  '"■-'f"  ""'■I'-    B.llMbahS.70-W    d-XnS 

m  ft.«>nBe.nth(,.ntnr,lh,„.„t„e,^  W.    IthUrbala  N.  86"  W.    Baml.hNJl" 

mn1„  i,r   Tf "'"?"""''  '"■  ^'    MdN.64-W.    B.Ii 'fetha  War, 

gnn  to  transfer  the  eite  up  the  monntain  to  N  60°  W     Soifa  N  fi7°  w     n=i,.  ir„jil 

rS.'f-f?'"'-*"?'l"'»»-'»  »:""■    SAhiMeaMK    o" 

11.5ri»l?"i!r  "o? ,!'?;"«""'  ■'  ia'Ke.l»rH.     Bell  Ell.  N.  8- K    Dei; 

SoSoS,]-'-     ";,'o    .'■^'."'■P'™-  S-r- N.  10- E.    J.nl.hN.U-E     Ata 

faotooTs(lindiinI5I9pl.ao<a  it  eapreesly  Zcitdn,  a  Welv  E 
two  houni  from  Jerusalem;  p.  115.    gt. 
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lost  ten  minutca  in  finding  it  again.  Add  to  this,  the  way  was 
■winding,  and  our  horscH  wearied  ;  80  that  from  Beth-horon  to  el- 
Jib  oiir  rate  of  travel  wa.s  not  greater  than  with  camels.  At 
1.50,  we  came  out  upon  the  top  of  the  whole  ascent,  and  reached 
the  edge  of  the  plain  on  the  west  of  el-Jib.  Here  we  had  Beit 
'tTr,  el-Jih,  and  Neby  Samwll,  all  in  sight  at  once.'  At  this 
spot  too  was  the  site  of  a  former  village,  the  name  of  which  we 
could  not  learn,  as  we  had  no  guide  and  met  no  peasants.  We 
could  here  loot  down  into  Wady  SuleimSn  on  our  right,  which 
begins  to  descend  directly  from  the  western  end  of  the  plain  ; 
and  could  perceive  the  other  road  as  it  comes  up  that  valloy. 

We  kept  on  our  way  towards  el- Jib  ;  and  at  2,25  turned  out 
of  our  path  into  the  fields  on  our  right,  to  visit  the  neglected 
well  already  mentioned,  Bir  el-'Ozeiz.*  It  is  nineteen  feet  in 
diameter,  and  nearly  filled  up  with  earth  ;  being  only  eight  feet 
to  the  water,  which  also  is  very  scanty.  Losing  ten  minutes  by 
this  detour,  we  proceeded  along  under  the  northern  side  of  the 
hill  of  el-Jib ;  and  at  2.50  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  at  the 
fountain  in  the  cavern.' 

From  el-Jib  to  Jerusalem,  our  horses  felt  the  impulse  of 
travelling  towards  homo  ;  and  were  somewhat  more  active,  though 
still  jaded.  We  did  not  care  this  time  to  climb  the  steep  ascent 
to  Neby  Samwil ;  and  therefore  took  the  road  by  Beit  Hanina, 
■which  passes  down  the  valley  at  the  northeast  end  of  the  ridge 
of  Neby  Samwil.  This  is  the  drain  of  the  whole  plain  around 
el-Jtb,  except  at  its  western  extremity ;  and  forms  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  great  Wady  Beit  Hanina.*  Leaving  the  fountain 
at  3  o'clock,  we  soon  entered  and  proceeded  down  the  valley, 
which  is  narrow,  rocky,  and  rugged.  The  path  keeps  along  the 
bottom  nearly  to  Beit  Hanina,  where  it  gradually  ascends  to  the 
village.  We  reached  this  place  at  3.50  ;  it  stands  upon  the 
rocky  ridge  running  down  between  the  Wady  we  had  descended, 
and  another  similar  one  coming  from  the  tract  around  er-Kam. 
The  village  is  not  large,  and  is  tolerably  well  buUt  of  stone. 
The  land  around  is  exceedingly  rocliy,  affording  little  room  for 
tillage  ;  but  there  are  many  oHve  trees  round  about,  which 
seemed  flourishing.     Neby  Samwil  here  bore  N.  72°  W. 

I'rom  Beit  Hanina  we  again  descended  gradually  into  the 
valley  ;  and  having  passed  the  fork  where  the  eastern  branch 
comes  in,  after  a  while  ascended  obliijuely  the  eastern  hfll,  in 
order  to  cross  over  it  in  the  direction  of  Jerusalem.  This 
brought  us  to  the  upper  part  of  the  branch  Wady,  up  which 

'  TheJ  bore  aa  follows :  Beit  'Ur,  N.  B5°         '  For  onr  former  visit  to    cl- Jib,    tea 
W.    el-Jil),   S.  27°  E.  Neby  Samwa,  S.    Vol,  I.  pp.  454^57. 
5°  E.  'See  abave,  VoL  I.  p,  46S. 

'  SeeYol.  I.  p.455. 
iii.  67,  68 
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tlio  road  from  Neby  Samwil  leads  ;'  and  falling  into  this  road 
■we  ascended  the  rocky  slope  to  the  tomhs  of  the  Judges,  which 
we  passed  at  4.50,  and  reached  our  tent  before  the  Damascus 
gate  at  twenty  minutes  past  5  o'clock  Komeh  had  pitched  the 
tent,  according  to  our  directions,  not  far  from  the  gate,  under 
the  shade  of  the  olive  trees ;  but  in  the  midst  of  a  ploughed 
field.  Yet  after  long  search,  we  too  could  find  no  better  place  — 
The  owner  of  the  horses  was  awaiting  onr  arrival  before  the 
gate;  but  the  refractory  MukSry  did  not  make  his  appearance. 
_  Hero  we  wore  soon  joined  by  Mr  Lanneau  and  our  companion 
m  travel,  who  had  put  off  coming  out  of  the  city  until  our  arrival 
They  now  came  with  bag  and  baggage,  their  own  and  ours : 
Mr  Lanneau  intending  to  go  down  to  Y4fa.  They  had  kept  a 
strict  quarantine  of  a  week  in  his  own  house,  under  the  charge 
of  a  guardiano,  or  health  officer  of  the  government.  This  man 
as  we  learned  later  at  Eeirilt,  was  himself  a  few  days  afterwards 
taken  with  the  plague  and  died, 

„       „  ^  '  See  Vol  L  p.  iei. 
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FROM   JERUSALEM    TO   NAZARETH    AHD    MOUNT    TABOE. 

We  spent  three  days  in  our  tent  before  the  gates  of  Jerusa- 
lem.  The  first  was  the  Christian  Sahbath ;  which  was  never 
more  welcome  to  us  than  now,  after  three  and  a  half  weeks  of 
constant  travel  and  exposure,  accompanied  often  by  high  excite- 
ment and  consequent  exhaustion.  It  was  to  us  a  day  of  rest 
greatly  needed  ;  and  we  passed  it  in  recalling  the  thrilling  asso- 
ciations, and  renewing  and  fixing  the  impressions,  connected  with 
the  consecrated  scenes  around  us.  It  was  our  last  Sahhath  at 
Jerusalem. 

The  situation  of  affairs  in  the  Holy  City  had  not  improved 
during  our  ahsence.  It  had  been  shut  up  the  day  after  our 
departure  ;  and  now,  for  more  than  three  weeks,  all  direct  eom- 
munication  with  the  country  had  been  cut  off.  Ten  thousand 
persons  were  thus  confined  within  the  narrow  streets  and  their 
own  still  narrower  and  filthy  dwelhngs,  without  fresh  air  and 
without  fresh  provisions  or  vegetables,  except  so  far  as  a 
scanty  supply  of  the  latter  was  to  be  obtained  at  the  gates. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  wonder  was,  not  that  the  plague 
did  not  abate,  but  that  it  had  not  increased  its  ravages.  Yet  this 
seemed  not  to  have  been  the  case  ;  the  instances  of  cont^ion 
were  scattered  and  occasional,  as  before  ;  and  the  disease  contin- 
ued to  exhibit  the  same  character  for  some  weeks  longer ;  the 
city  not  having  been  again  thrown  open  until  July. ' 

A  Hakim  Bashi,  a  physician  of  the  government,  had  arrived 
from  Alexandria  soon  after  the  shutting  up  of  the  city ;  to 
whom  the  management  of  the  health  department  was  intrusted. 
As  a  special  fiivour,  our  friends  had  been  permitted  by  him  to 
perform  the  necessary  quarantine  in  their  own  house,  instead  of 
the  wretched  public  establishment ;  and  had  thus  escaped  many 

^  The  plngna  has  since  prCYBiled  in  Je-     city  waa  again  fihnt  "up  during  the  montli 
rosttlem,  bolh  in  1839  and  1840.    In  tho    of  Marcli. 
former  year  at  l^mt,  as  I  ani  inibrnied,  the 
iii.  70,  71 
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of  the  privationa  and  annoyances,  to  which  they  must  otherwise 
have  been  subjected.  "We  were  struck  with  the  pallid  hue  of 
the  inhabitants  whom  wo  saw,  and  of  our  friends  in  particular. 
The  latter  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  our  own  dark  visages  ; 
which,  after  so  long  an  exposure  to  the  burning  suns  of  the 
'Arabah  and  the  glowing  winds  of  the  Sephela,  had  become 
scorched  to  a  bronze,  deeper  even  than  the  ordinary  Arab  com- 
plexion. 

In  the  city,  of  course,  all  business  was  at  a  dead  stand ; 
the  stranger  merchants  had  departed,  and  none  could  come  in 
from  abroad,  either  to  buy  or  sell  The  labours  and  schools  of 
our  missionary  friends  were  wholly  interrupted.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  had  preferred  to  quit  the  city,  and  were  living  in  the 
fields  or  wandering  among  the  villages.  The  evila  attendant 
upon  such  a  state  of  things  may  be  imagined  bettor  than  de- 
scribed; they  have  aheady  been  sufiiciently  aUuded  to.'  The 
Mutesellim,  Sheikh  Mustafe,  who  was  absent  at  Dlira  and 
Hebron  when  Jerusalem  was  shut  up,  had  pitched  his  tent  just 
outside  of  the  Damascus  gate,  where  he  transacted  all  his  busi- 
ness without  entering  the  city.  The  markets  too  were  held  at 
the  Damascus  and  YSfa  gates.  A  double  fence,  having  aji 
interval  of  six  or  eight  feet,  was  erected  around  the  gate  on  the 
outside,  enclosing  a  considerable  extent  of  ground.  To  this 
fence  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  could  come  on  the  inside,  and 
the  people  of  the  country  on  the  outside  ;  whCe  health  ofBcers 
walked  to  and  fro  in  the  intervening  space,  each  equipped  with  a 
stout  staff.  All  the  traffic  was  carried  on  through  the  Hues  of 
this  fence  and  across  the  intervening  interval  of  six  or  eight- 
feet.  Here  the  provisions  brought  by  the  country  people  were 
first  handed  in,  and  then  passed  to  the  other  side  by  the  guar- 
diano  ;  and  the  money  in  hke  manner  transferred  from  the  city 
to  the  country  side,  after  being  dropped  into  water  or  vinegar. 
But,  wo  to  the  hands  or  fingers,  on  either  side,  that  ventured 
too  far  within  the  pale  1  The  attendants  were  ever  on  the  watch 
as  to  this  point ;  and  a  no  very  gentle  thwack  with  the  staff, 
seemed  to  be  not  less  a  matter  of  zest  to  them,  than  of  pain  to 
the  offending  party. 

How  it  was  possible  for  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and 
especiaUy  for  the  numerous  poorer  classes,  to  hold  out  under, 
such  a  state  of  things,  I  am  unable  to  conceive.  The  city  had 
been  shut  up  on  a  single  day's  notice,  and  for  an  indefinite 
time;  so  that  no  one,  of  course,  could  make  preparation  for 
such_  an  emergency.  Nothing  could  come  into  the  city  but 
provisions,  and  Uttle  or  nothing  passed  out  except  money  ;  and 

'  See  Vol  r.  p.  2i8  sq,    Vol.  n.  pp.  1,  80,  Sll. 

iii.  71,  72 
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of  this  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhahitants  had  little  or  none 
in  Btore.  Already  the  complaint  was  nniversal,  that  the  daily 
purchases  in  the  markets  had  exhausted  the  stock  of  small 
coins  ;  so  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  give  or  obtain 
change. 

Nevertheless,  permission  could  be  obtained  to  enter  the  city 
by  authority  of  the  HaMm,  preceded  and  followed  by  ofBcials 
of  the  quarantine,  to  prevent  aU  contact  with  the  people  and 
forbidden  objects.  The  English  travellers  whom  we  had  met  at 
Hebron,  and  who  were  now  encamped  on  the  southwest  of  the 
city  beyond  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  availed  themselves  of  such  a. 
permission,  to  visit  the  interior  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  in  our  case 
there  was  no  motive  to  do  so,  strong  enough  to  counterbalanee 
the  accompanying  risk  and  trouble.  With  our  friends,  who 
still  remained  in  the  city,  we  had  frequent  communications  from 
the  walls  ;  and  once  both  Messrs  "Whiting  and  Nicolayson  with 
their  families  came  out,  aecompanied  by  a  health  officer,  and 
met  us  for  an  hoiu-  or  two  under  the  terebinth  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  city.  Here  we  bade  each  other  farewell ;  and  I 
am  sure  I  shall  foi^et  their  affectionate  Mndness  only  when  I 
forget  Jerusalem. 

Thus  passed  the  days  of  our  last  sojourning  at  the  Holy 
City.  We  made  on  Monday  (June  11th)  the  excursion  to  Beth- 
any, which  has  already  been  described, '  In  this,  in  writing  up 
our  journals,  and  in  packing  and  preparing  for  our  long  journey 
northwards,  the  time  was  fuUy  occupied.  I  had  indeed  hoped  to  be 
able  to  make  the  excursion  to  the  convents  of  8t.  Saba  and  St. 
John,  as  formerly  planned  ;°  but  the  necessity  of  reaching  Beirflt 
in  time  to  meet  the  English  steamer  on  the  8th  of  Jidy,  com- 
pelled us  to  forego  this  purpose,  and  bend  our  steps  northwards 
without  delay.  We  engaged  seven  spirited  mules,  to  take  ns  to 
Uaaareth  and  Damascus,  or  wherever  we  might  choose  to  go,  at 
fifteen  piastres  a  day,  and  half  price  when  we  did  not  travel.  We 
obtained  also  a  clean  bill  of  health  from  the  Haldm,  which 
might  enable  us  to  avoid  the  quarantine  regulations  established 
in  various  places,  against  all  comers  from  Jerusalem. 

Wednesday,  June  I3th.  Having  made  our  arrangements,  so 
far  as  possible,  over  night,  we  rose  early,  hoping  to  set  off  in  good 
season.  But  the  packing  and  loading  of  the  first  morning  on  a 
journey,  always  occupies  more  time  than  on  the  subsequent 
days  ;  because  everything  has  to  be  first  distributed,  and  the 
loads  balanced  and  arranged,  in  the  order  which  afterwards 
lemair^  unchanged.  As  too  we  were  now  leaving  Jerusalem  for 
the  last  time,  we  took  with  ua  all  our  baggage  ;  which  bad  not 

'  Sea  Vol  1  p.  iSl.  '  See  above,  p.  1. 
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been  the  case  on  oup  prerions  eicuisions.  Mr  Lannere  also 
was  setting  off  fop  YSfa  at  tlie  same  time,  intending  to  taie  the 
camel  mad,  and  thus  accompany  i„  fop  on  houp  upon  oup  war 
We  had  this  time  but  t^70  mnleteere,  both  owners  and  pailneps 
in  the  animals  they  dpove  ;  one,  the  eldep  and  ppincipil,  fpom 
Jepusalem,  and  the  other  fpom  Safed.  Each  took  along  ilso  a 
donkey  for  his  own  occasional  use;  one  of  them  a  flie  sleek 
animal,  the  othep  gaunt  and  shaggy,  hke  a  scaieopow.  With  all 
OUP  eieptions.  It  was  61  o'clock  before  wc  weie  able  to  set  off  ■ 
Mid  then  the  muleteeps  had  to  go  to  the  gate  of  the  city  aftej 
gpsun.  We  passed  on  by  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  JepSfy  at  6  55  • 
and  pcaching  the  top  of  Scopus,  stopped  thepo  for  a  quaptep  of 

\°  i!.°°'ir  ■!  'S  ""  "'■  ''*'''»'*''°'''-  ™'l  *»  "e  »"r  fareweU  Tiew 
of  the  Holy  Oity. 

The  emotions  which  crowd  upon  the  mind  at  such  a  moment 

1  leave  top  the  reader  to  conceive.     The  histopical  associations 

connocted  with  the  city  and  the  various  objects  aponnd,  cannot 

but  be  deeply  interesting  even  to  the  Mdol  op  the  heathen  ■  how 

much  mope  to  the  heapt  of  the  beliovep  !     What  a  multitude  of 

wonderful  events  have  taken  pkce  upon  that  spot !     What  an 

infliionce   has   proceeded  from  if,  affecting  the   opinions   and 

destinies  of  mdmduali  and  the  wopld,  fop  time  and  fop  eter- 

Ti  I'^p?/  ??''°^''  '™  strongly  eicited  en  Smt  entoping  the 
Holy  City,  they  were  now  hardly  less  so  on  leaving  it  for  thi  kst 
Il,T'  1  .  .•™  "fif"™!;*  apppoaebed,  repeating  continually 
the  salutation  of  the  Psalmist :  "Peace  be  within  thy  waDs,  and 
pMpcpity  within  thy  palaces ; "  so  now  we  could  not  but  idd  ■ 
HOP  our   brethpen  and   companions"  sakes  we  will   now   sav 

levelled  to  the  gpound  ;  and  the  haughty  Muslim  now  fop  ages 
tresis  hep  gory  in  the  dust.  Yet  as  we  waited,  and  looked 
^infrom  this  high  gpouud  upon  the  city  and  the  surrounding 
objects,  1  could  not  but  eickim:  "Beautiful  for  situation,  tS 
■'I.;  1  ?°";  T'"''  "  "™"'  ^i™.  ™  'lie  sides  of  the 
north  the  city  of  the  great  King  I » ■  One  long  Imt  look  ;  and 
thentuimng  away,  I  bade  those  saopcd  hills  fapiwell  fop  evep 

Sh.S/'"''?^'?  "  "'  ,™J'-"  ^'  'i  <>'«l"t  we  passed 
Shaffit  five  minutes  on  oup  left ;  and  at  8.10,  tho  old  founda- 
tions neap  tho  foot  of  the  descent  beyond.'  A  few  steps  fupther 
the  camel  road  to  Eamleh  goes  off  obKquely  towanls  el-Jlb 
posing  on  tho  right  of  the  infepvening  HHs.  Here  we  parted 
from   onr   friend   and   host   Mr  Lannoan,  to  whose  unwearied 

'  p!"  48  V'  **  aalem  was  aWut  N.  by  E.  i  E,  while  el- 

At  this  pomt  our  direction  from  Jeru-        '  See  Vol  L  p..  B77. 
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s  and  attention  we  liad  "been  ao  much  indebted  in  Jem- 
salem  ;  he  going  towards  Ydfa,  and  we  keeping  on  towards  el- 
Blreh.  We  passed  the  mined  Khan  opposite  er-Eam  at  a 
quarter  hefore  nine,  having  er-Eam  on  onr  right  ;  and  at  9.35 
the  ruins  of  'Atara  were  on  our  left.'  Twenty  minutes  later  we 
were  on  the  ridge  which  separates  the  valley  we  had  ascended 
from  that,  south  of  el-Blreh  running  to  the  Jordan  ;  and  keep- 
ing around  the  head  of  this,  we  reached  the  fountain  southwest 
of  el-Bireh  at  10  o'clock.' 

Wo  halted  here  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  in  order  to  procure  a 
guide  ;  intending  to  take  the  way  leading  by  the  village  of 
Jufna,  which  lies  west  of  hoth  the  branches  of  the  great  Hfihu- 
lus  road,  We  found  a  small  caravan  of  eamels  resting  at  the 
fountain,  laden  with  wheat,  which  they  were  transporting  from 
Nahulus  to  Bethlehem.  The  men  were  baking  a  large  round 
flat  cake  of  bread,  in  the  embers  of  a  tire  of  eamel'e  and  cow- 
dmig.  Taking  it  out  when  done,  they  brushed  off  the  ashes 
and  divided  it  among  the  party,  offering  us  also  a  portion.  I 
tasted  it,  and  found  it  quite  as  good  as  the  eommon  bread  of  the 
country.  They  had  no  other  provisions.  These  were  men  of 
Bethlehem ;  and  this  is  the  common  fare  of  persons  travelling 
in  this  manner. 

Having  obtained  a  guide,  we  set  off  again  at  twenty-five 
minutes  past  10  o'clock  ;  proceeding  along  on  the  west  side  of 
the  village  of  Bireh,  without  entering  it.  The  Nahulus  road 
here  divides  into  two  branches  ;  one  passing  near  Bethel  and  hy 
'Ain  Yebrfid,  the  other  lying  more  west ;  they  unite  again 
further  on,  at  or  hefore  'Ain  el-HarSmiyeh.  We  followed  the 
western  branch  for  ten  minutes  beyond  the  village  ;  and  then  at 
10.40  diverged  fiom  it  more  towards  the  left,  on  a  course  N.  N. 
E.  At  11  o'clock  the  way  led  along  the  side  of  a  small  shallow 
pond  on  our  left,  called  el-BalU'a  ;  it  was  now  dry ;  but  in 
winter  the  water  runs  from  it  eastward  towards  the  Jordan. 
Keeping  on  north,  we  very  soon  crossed  the  water-shed,  where 
the  land  begins  to  dechne  gradually  towards  the  northwest.  At  a 
quarter  past  eleven,  a  ruin  caUed  Kefr  Murr  was  on  a  bill  at  our 
right  ten  minutes  distant ;  and  we  began  to  look  down  into  the 
vdley  of  Jufiia,  and  to  meet  with  a  few  stunted  bushes.  It  is 
rather  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  whole  region  around  Jerusalem, 
that  while  trees  of  various  kinds  ai'e  not  infrequent,  shrubs  and 
hushes  are  rarely  to  he  seen. 

We  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  here  the  evident  traces 
of  an  ancient  paved  road,  entirely  similar  to  the  Eoman  roads  of 

■  For  nil  these  placaa  iind  the  aspect  of      also  of  our  former  Tieit  to    el-Bireh,  see 
the  country,  see  Vol,  1.  pp.  575-679.  Vol.  1.  pp.  451^53. 

'  For  an  aecount  of  this  fountnin,  and 

iii.  75-77 
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Italy  and  other  regions.  It  was  otvionsly  of^old  a  puHic,  and 
probably  a  military  way,  between  the  cities  of  Gophna  and 
Jerusalem  ;  the  great  road  apparently,  which  in  ancient  times, 
as  now,  led  along  the  summit  of  the  high  mountainous  tract, 
from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  through  NeapoHs  and  G-ophna  to 
the  Holy  City.  The  pavement  etill  remaiuH  entire  for  a  very 
considerable  distance.  At  11^  o'clock  a  emaU  ruin  called  ArnH- 
tioh  was  on  our  right ;  and  we  soon  began  to  descend  by  a 
branch  Wady  into  the  deep  valley  in  which  Jufna  lies.  After 
fifteen  minutes,  there  was  a  fountain  on  our  left  with  running 
water,  and  flocks  round  about.  The  great  Wady  before  us 
here  runs  northeast,  and  has  its  beginning  at  some  distance  to  the 
left,  north  of  ESm-Allah,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  another 
deep  Wady  passing  down  west.  This  of  Jufna  also  afterwards 
curves  around  to  the  northwest  and  runs  off  to  the  western  sea.  It 
here  spreads  out  into  a  emaU  fertQe  plain,  lying  very  deep,  iu 
which  Jufna  stands,  surrounded  by  high  hiUs.  We  reached  the 
place  at  12  o'clock,  an  hour  and  a  half  from  el-Bireh, 

We  stopped  for  lunch  a  few  rods  short  of  the  village,  under 
a  large  walnut  tree,  like  the  English  walnut,  the  first  we  had 
seen.  Close  by  were  also  two  Meis  trees,  (Gordta  myxa  of 
botanists,)  tall  and  beautiful,  with  round  tops  and  large  leaves  ; 
from  the  berries  of  which  bird  lime  is  made.  The  walnut  tree 
was  growing  within  the  precincts  of  an  ancient  church,  which 
the  Christian  Sheikh  of  the  village,  whom  we  sent  for,  said  was 
dedicated  to  St,  (Jeorge,  It  must  have  been  quite  lai^ ;  and 
many  limestone  columns  with  which  it  was  ornamented,  are  lying 
around,  or  their  fragments  standing  upright ;  but  th^re  were  not 
enough  of  the  foundations  remaining  above  gronnd  to  enable  us  to 
take  the  dimensions.  Under  the  tree,  a  small  enclosure  contains  an 
alt.ar,  on  which  mass  is  still  sometimes  celebrated  ;  and  also  the 
ancient  baptismal  font  of  limestone,  pai'tly  buried  in  the  ground. 
This  latter  measured  five  feet  in  diameter,  three  and  a  half  feet 
high,  and  two  feet  nine  inches  deep  within ;  the  inside  being 
excavated  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  the  comers  rounded.  In 
the  village  itself,  which  lies  just  across  the  bed  of  the  Wady,  are 
the  ruined  waUs  of  a  castle,  which  may  perhaps  be  of  the  age 
of  the  crusades. 

The  whole  valley,  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  around, 
are  very  fully  cultivated,  and  abound  in  olives,  vines,  and  fig 
trees,  belonging  to  this  and  the  neighbouring  villages.  Around 
the  village  itself  are  also  numerous  apple,  pear,  fig,  pomegi-an- 
ate,  apricot,  and  some  walnut  trees.  The  landscape  on  every 
side  is  rich,  and  indicates  a  high  degree  of  fertility  and  thrift. 
The  present  inhabitants  of  Jufna  are  all  Christians ;  they 
number  only  forty-two  taxable  men  ;  which  gives  a  population 
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of  not  more  than  two  hundred  souls.  After  the  rehellioii  of 
1834,  twenty-six  men  were  taken  to  Egypt  and  put  into  the 
pubhc  worts,  whence  they  have  never  returned.  Not  long 
since,  one  of  their  two  priests  went  to  Egypt  to  look  after  them, 
and  died  there.' 

In  respect  to  Jufha,  both  the  name  and  the  position  show 
conclusively,  that  it  is  the  ancient  Gophna  of  Joeephus,  Ptole- 
my, and  the  Peutino;er  Tables  ;  a  name  which  does  not  appear 
in  this  form  in  Scnpture."  Eusehius  places  it  fifteen  Roman 
miles  from  Jenisalem  on  the  way  to  Neapolis,'  and  the  Tables 
at  sixteen ;  we  travelled  over  the  interval  in  rather  more  than 
four  and  a  half  hours,  and  found  the  traces  of  the  ancient  public 
road.  It  appears  from  Joeephus  to  have  been  a  strong  platie. 
Like  Lydda,  it  was  taken  by  Cassius,  and  the  inhabitants  sold 
into  slavery ;  from  which  they  were  released  by  a  decree  of 
Antony.*  It  became  later  the  head  of  a  Toparchy  ;  was  cap- 
tured by  Vespasian  ;  and  Titus  passed  through  it  on  his  march 
from  Samaria  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem."  But  since  the  days 
of  EusebiuB,  all  memory  of  it  seems  to  have  perished.  The 
writers  of  the  times  of  the  crusades  appear  not  to  mention  the 
name  ;  nor  do  I  find  a  single  notice  of  it  in  any  tradition  or 
traveller.  The  name  Gophna  stands  indeed  upon  some  modem 
maps,  in  this  vicinity  ;  but  simply,  as  it  would  seem,  on  tho 
au^ority  of  Eusebiue. 

We  loft  Jufna  at  1.40  without  a  guide  ;  and  following  down 
the  valley  northeast  twenty-five  minutes,  reached  'Ain  Sinia  at 
five  minutes  past  two  j  another  village,  surrounded  in  like  man- 
ner with  vineyards  and  fruit  trees.  Near  by  were  also  gardens 
of  vegetables,  watered  from  a  well.  The  bed  of  the  valley  had 
here  some  standing  water  ;  and  a  branch  Wady  came  in  from 
the  southeast,  up  which  we  could  see  'Ain  Yebrfid  on  the  top  of 
a  hill. 

1  From  Jnfna  wa  took    the    following  name  Goptna  may  como  from  tha  Opini 

bearings;    Bir   ez-Zoit  a  small  Chrisfjan  of  Beiyamin,  Joah.  18,   24.     In  this  case 

TiliagB  half  an  hour  distant,  N.  45°  W,  there  mnst  hava  baaii  a  change    of    the 

TeU  'AsbT  with  a  IVely,  N.  48°  E,     Te-  Hebrew  Ain   (r)  into  Gimel  (i),  nhich 

tKM,  half  an  hour  distant  on  tlie  western  sometimes,  thonrfi  rarely,  took  place.     It 

branch   of  the  Nahnlus  road,  N    63    E.  „,       t,„„g  ^^^^  j^  ^im  it.stance  through 

'Am  YebrHd,  on  the  eastwn  hran«h  abont  ^^  Q^eek,  where  the  change  was  common. 

'  Onomast.  art.   1 


re  had  also  seen  formerly  from  'Alya,  <1- 
Bireh,  and  K&m-Allah  ;  i      "  '  " 


452,453.Isthisparhap3theHa2orofBenj»^  S'l^P™-    Tliis  arHcle  is  not  translated  by 

Bin,  Neh,  11,  33?  If  TO,  (here  h  here  the  ^f^^-   ]'  ^^  ^^  *«  ancient  fertility 

.  „        TT  iL  V_\  ^    1 1  -  ■  of  the  vaUey,  that  it  was  than  held  bv 

same  change  JVom  Heth  (n)  to  'A,n,  as  m  ^^^^  ^^  be  li^  vale  of  Eshcol.  ' 

Bait 'TJr  from  Betb-Horon  (  see  above,  p.         4  See  pp.  244, 346,  abova.    Joseph.  Ant. 

261andn.l.  14.11.2.    ibid.  14. 12.  2  sq.    B.J.  1.11.2. 
'  Ptolem.  4.    16.       Ealand    Palaist  pp.         '  Joseph.  B.  J.  3.  3.  6.     ib.  4,  9.  9.    ib 

461,  816.     There  is  a  possibility  flmt  the  g.  3.  1.     Comp.  C.  2.  2,  3. 
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The  main  valley  here  bends  north  ;  the  cultivation  continued 
as  we  advanced  ;  first  chiefly  oHves,  and  then  fig  trees.  At  2^ 
o'clock  a  side  valley  came  in  from  the  west ;  and  all  the 
mountains  around  the  wide  space  thus  opened,  presented  the 
aspect  of  like  cultivation,  Fifteen  minutes  later,  the  large 
village  of  'Atara,  appeared  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  seen 
up  through  a  small  side  "Wady,  hearing  northwest  and  distant 
about  half  an  hour.  It  might  almost  seem,  as  if  this  was  the 
scriptural  Ataroth  of  the  horder  of  Ephraim  ;  or  at  Jcast  that 
of  which  Eueehiue  speaks  within  that  tribe.' 

We  kept  on  down  the  valley ;  and  at  2,55  minutes  a  branch 
of  considerable  size  came  in  from  the  E,  S.  E.  We  ought  to 
have  gone  up  this  lateral  Wady,  and  thus  reached  the  usual 
Ndbulug  road  in  a  narrow  valley  called  Wady  ol-Jib,  in  which  is 
the  fountain  'Ain  el-Haramiyeh  on  that  road.=  But  our  mule- 
teers professed  to  know  the  way,  and  kept  on  down  the  main  val- 
ley until  3.20,  Here  it  becomes  very  narrow,  turns  northwest, 
and,  under  the  name  of  Wady  el-Belat,  soon  begins  to  descend 
the  mountain  towards  the  weatora  plain.  We  now  discovered 
that  we  were  out  of  our  road  ;  and  after  a  delay  of  ten  minutes, 
by  the  direction  of  a  peasant,  we  began  to  climb  the  steep  hill 
on  the  north,  along  a  small  water-course,  but  without  any  path. 
The  ascent  was  very  difficult ;  but  we  came  out  at  length  after 
half  an  hour  on  the  top  ;  where  we  found  table  land  and  a  fine 
plain,  with  people  gathering  the  harvest.  Here  we  struck  a 
path ;  and  continuing  on  north,  came  at  twenty  minutes  past 
four,  to  the  large  village  of  Jiljllia. 

_The  poor  people  of  this  place  had  never  before  seen  ^Franks  in 
their  village,  and  seemed  frightened  at  our  coming ;  at  first  they 
even  denied  its  name.  The  probable  caiise  of  this  we  after- 
wards found  out  at  Sinjil.  The  place  stands  ver7  high,  near 
the  western  brow  of  the  high  mountain  tract.  It  affords  a  very 
extensive  view  out  over  the  great  lower  phvin  and  sea ;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  mountains  of  Gilead  are  seen  in  the  east. 
Far  in  the  N.  N.  E,  too,  we  could  see  for  the  first  time  a  lofty 
dark  blue  mountain  ;  which  we  afterwards  found  to  be  no  other 

'  Josh.  16,  3.  7.     Oiiomast.  art.  Atha-  of  our  lists ;  anS.  tie  name  of  Wady  el-Jib 

roth,  'Apx'OTapiift.   Eu5i;l)iaa  says  merelj  :  doubtless  comas  from   tho   fonner.       See 

W\ii  ^luXSs 'Isw^^,  which  Jerome  para^  Maandrall  under  March  26. — Eufabinaana 

phrases!  "jnslaRamaniintribuJoseph;'  Jerome   speak   of   a   Geba,   fivo   Koman 

probably  confounding  it  with  the  pineal  miles   from    Gophna   towards    Neapolis, 

*Atara  near  er-Ram.  ivhith  is  probably  Hie  same ;  but  Ihey  err 

This  fountain  is  about  an  hour  south  in  fonnecdng  it  with  the  Geb!m  of  Is,  10, 

of   SiivjiL       Manndrell   in    passing    Irom  31 ;  Onomast.  art  (?c*sii.    It  might  rather 

Nabolns  to  Jerusalem,  mentions  two  vil-  he   the   Gibeoh   of   PhinebBs    in    Mount 

la^  first  'Geob'  and  then  '  )^elwid,' as  Ephrmin ;  Josh.  24,   83,  in  the  Hebrew. 

Ijmg  west  of  the  road  in  that  viui.iitr.  Josephus  raBa&i  Ant.  6.  1,  29. 
These  are  probably  the  Jiliia  and  Selwiid 
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ttan  Jelael  esh-Sheikli,  the  Hermon  of  Scripture,  lieyoud  B^- 
mks,  still  not  less  distant  from  us  than  eighty  numites  of  lati- 
tude. .      1     , 

Close  on  the  north  side  of  the  village,  is  the  broad  valley 
which  passes  down  on  the  north  of  Sinjil ;  here  some  two  hisn- 
died  feet  deep,  and  more  contracted  as  it  hegins  to  descend  to 
the  west,  in  order  to  unite  with  Wady  el-BelSt,  which  we  had 
left.  In  the  lower  western  region  also,  the  laige  Wady  e!- 
Luhhan  was  pointed  out ;  which,  coming  from  the  small  plain 
of  that  name  on  the  Nahulus  road,  runs  down  to  join  Wady  el- 
Belat  at  a  village  Kurawa,  situated  between  the  two.  The 
united  Wady  is  then  called  Wady  Kurawa  ;  and  runs  into  the 
'Aujeh  not  for  from  Eas  el-'Ain. 

The  form  Jiljilia  ohviously  corresponds  to  the  ancient  name 
Gilgal ;  but  I  find  no  mention  of  any  ancient  place  of  that 
name  situated  in  this  vicinity, ' 

In  order  to  regain  the  Nabulus  road,  we  found  it  neceesaiy 
to  go  directly  to  SinjU,  There  is  indeed  a  path  from  Jiljilia  to 
Nabulus  ;  but  it  was  represented  as  being  very  had  ;  and  must 
necessarily  cross  several  very  deep  Talleys.  We  now  took  a 
guide  although  Sinjil  was  m  sight ;  because  we  wished  to  obtam 
various  points  of  information  respecting  the  region.  Leaving 
Jiljilia  at  4.40,  we  returned  for  a  short  time  on  our  former  path, 
m  order  to  pass  around  the  head  of  a  short  hut  deep  branch 
Wady  running  down  into  that  on  the  north.  Our  way  after- 
wards 'led  over  high  table  land.  At  5  o'clock  we  passed  the 
foundations  of  a  former  village  ;  and  then  after  a  few  minutes 
a  cistern.  The  mountains  around  Nabulus  were  in  sight  much 
of  the  way  ;  and  also  Hermon  fer  in  the  distance.  We  reached 
Sinjil  at  5|  o'clock,  lying  on  the  high  southern  bank  of  the  deep 
Wady  running  west,  at  least  two  hundred  feet  above  itsbot- 
tom.  Hei-e  we  encamped  for  the  night,  and  were  very  kindly 
received  by  the  Sheikh  and  people  of  the  village. 

Sinjil  overlooks  the  broad  fertile  valley  below  it,  which  more 
towards  the  east  spreads  out  into  a  rich  basin  or  plain  of  con- 
Bideiable  extent,  surrounded  by  fine  hills.  In  the  midst  of  this 
basin  the  village  Tunnus  'Aya=  is  seen,  situated  upon  a  low 
mound.  The  great  Nabulus  road  does  not  pass  directly  through 
Sinjil,  but  descends  to  the  valley  by  a  side  Wady  some  ten 
mmutes  further  east ;  and  crossing  it,  keeps  on  over  the  hills  to 
KhSn  el-Lubban.     On  that  road,  foUowing  the  eastern  branch 

Fami  JJjil  a  w  ous  pl«=e,  were    n  '  This  n«me  xniglit  at  first  ^nggest  tha 

rfaltbeat    S  a<!  foUows      bmlE    Aim  Ai  of  Scripture.     Bnt  tlmt  place  lay  veiy 

dAnfNTOE      eirirabLN63  n.ar  to  Bethel,  a,;d  ..oxie  of  the  circnm^ 

E       Arnii         N     1        W        1     kU    1.  rtraces  related  of  It  oojrespoQd  to  Tunnua 

50  ^  'Ap.    Jo8b.8,9.12.1T. 
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w""*  '''■™  «™'*.  '■»  aislancfs  maj  lo  reckoned  »s  fol- 

To  Bctliel  (Beitiii)  ^■,^* 

'AiQ  Yebrad  ■'.'.'.'[  l 

'Aiu  el-  Harfimiyeh         .        '        ',        [        '  j'  gg 

Bottom  of  valloj  under  Siniil  '        '        '  i'      ' 

Kh^oi-Lubban'   .     .     .     ;     ;     ;     {;  ^^^ 

Jajllia  Sinjil  and  Tntmus  'Aja  all  lie  witlin  the  proTince  of 
JeruBalsm.    Further  north  all  belongs  to  Habulus  ' 

We  found  the  inhabitants  of  Buijil  in  mme  eommotion.  A 
party  ol  BOldieiB  was  now  quartered  in  the  Tillaae,  in  order  to 
collect  the  pnce  of  a  horse  demanded  bj  the  gmemment  A 
te(JmBrtion,  it  seems,  had  been  issued  for  a  certain  number  of 
horses  fmmeaoh  distnct ;  and  these  again  having  been  appor- 
tioned among  the  Tilkges,  it  had  Men  to  the  lot  of  Sinjil  to 
fiirnish  one.  The  Shedth  said  it  would  cost  the  viBago  at  least 
nine  purses,  equivalent  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-live  Spanish 
dollars  A  cner  wont  about  at  evening,  proclaiming  in  a  loud 
voice,  that  all  the  men  must  be  at  home  to-morrow ;  and  that 
whoever  should  bo  absent,  would  be  beaten  with  so  manv  blows 
-According  to  the  Sheikh,  the  village  was  originallv  registered 
as  contammg  two  hundred  and  six  taiaWe  mm,  or  aboSt  eight 
hundred  souls  i  but  smce  then  more  than  one  hundred  had  blen 
taken  as  soldiers  and  yet  the  vilkgo  has  to  pay  the  tales  of 
the  whole  origmal  number. 

It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  this  requisition,  now  going 
on  m  the  region,  that  the  people  of  Jiljllia  had  been  alarmed  at 
our  appearance  among  them  ;  snpposing  us,  at  first,  to  have 
some  oouneotion  with  the  government.     We  felt  the  same  dif- 

■o'SKZlus*"  """'  "'^'  '°  ^""«  "-'"''''  ">"  """-"y 
,  Ikmtday,  June  Utk  A  promiient  object  of  our  inquiries 
in  this  region,  was  of  course  the  ancient  Shiloh,  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  the  Israehtes,  as  the  place  where  the  ark  remained 
from  the  time  of  Joshua  to  Samuel.  Our  guide  from  Jiljllia 
yesterday  spoke  of  a  ruin  northeast  from  Sinjil,  called  Seililn  • 
a  which  there  was  a  saying  among  the  people,  that  were  the 
J!  ranks  to  visit  it,  they  woidd  deem  it  of  such  importance,  that 

^     ?,.,,i    ^     Abn  e!.'Auf  N.  15°     Corece  the  first  dav.  and  the  next  tn  In.l 
S  'f  J-.   .»*»•  "•  M    W-    Jllillla    a™  «».d  well  wit"  iC^oErS 
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they  would  not  go  away  in  less  'tlian  a  day.  This  man  was  a 
common  peasant  of  Jiijilia,  and  could  have  heard  this  story  only 
from  the  mouths  of  neighbours  of  his  own  class.  On  inquiring 
further  at  Sinjil,  we  found  that  the  place  in  question  lay  not 
very  far  from  the  road,  and  might  be  visited  by  a  small  circuit. 
As  the  position  seemed  to  answer  well  to  that  of  Shiloh,  we 
determined  to  go  thither.  We  therefore  sent  off  our  servants, 
with  the  luggage,  on  the  direct  road  by  Khdn  el-Luhhan  ;  and 
taking  a  guide,  proceeded  ourselves  in  the  direction  of  Turraus 
'Aya. 

We  were  ready  to  set  off  early,  but  were  delayed  by  our 
muleteers.  The  hospitality  which  we  had  found  so  common  in 
the  southwest  of  Judah,  no. longer  exists  on  this  great  road  ;  too 
many  Franks  have  passed  here,  not  to  have  taught  the  people 
to  take  payment  for  everything.  Yet  we  did  not  find  them 
uru^asonable  in  their  demands.  We  finally  set  off  at  6  o'clock, 
descending  by  a  very  steep  path  from  the  village  to  the  bottom 
of  the  northern  valley,  where  we  crossed  the  Jerusalem  road,  and 
then  proceeded  eastward  over  the  fine  plain.  We  reached 
Turmus  'Aya  at  6^  o'clock,  situated  on  a  low  rocky  mound  in 
the  level  vaUey,  The  plain  swells  out  beyond  into  a  beautifiil 
oval  basin,  extending  towards  the  east  for  an  hour  or  more,  shut 
in  by  pictureaque  hills.  It  was  now  covered  mostly  with  the 
deep  green  of  the  springing  millet,  interspersed  with  yellow 
fields  of  ripe  wheat.     ^ 

Leaving  Turmus  'Aya  at  our  right,  we  turned  up  a  small 
Wady  N.  N.  E.,  in  which  after  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  we 
passed  the  water-shed,  and  found  the  valley  beginning  to  de- 
scend towards  the  north.  We  came  at  7  o'clock  to  the  ruins  of 
Seililn,  surrounded  by  hills,  but  looking  out  through  the  small 
valley  we  had  traversed,  towards  the  plain  on  the  south.  Hardly 
five  minutes  before  reaching  the  proper  site,  is  an  ancient  ruin,  a 
tower,  or  perhaps  a  small  chapel,  about  twenty-eight  feet  square 
inside,  with  walls  four  feet  thick.  Within  are  three  prostrate 
columns,  with  Corinthian  capitals  lying  separate.  The  stone 
which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  doorway,  is  ornamented  on 
the  outside  with  sculptured  work,  an  amphora  between  two  chap- 
lets.  Along  the  outer  wall,  a  defence  or  buttress  of  sloping 
masonry  has  been  built  up,  obviously  at  a  later  period.  The 
Arabs  call  this  ruin  the  mosk  of  Seilfln.  As  we  came  up,  three 
startled  owls  flew  off  in  dismay. 

The  main  site  consists  of  the  ruins  of  a  comparatively 
modern  viliage,  covering  a  small  TeE  ;  which  is  separated  from 
the  higher  mountain  on  the  north  by  a  deep  narrow  Wady, 
coming  from  the  east  and  running  down  towards  Khan  el- 
Luhhan.     On  the  east  and  west  of  the   TeU   are   two   small, 
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though  wider  Wadys,  running  down  nortli  into  the  former  ■ 
while  towards  the  south  the  Tell  connects  with  the  elope  running 
up  from  the  plam  of  Turmus  'lya,  but  riaea  considerably  above 
It.  The_  position  is  in  itself  a  fine  one  for  strength,  if  it  were 
iJ-r\^  ^°^f^^^  >  tiioigli  it  's  commanded  by  the  neighbouring 
hiUa.  Among  the  ruina  of  modera  houses  are  many  We 
stones,  and  some  fragments  of  columns,  showing  the  pla<3e  to 
have  been  an  ancient  site.  At  the  southern  foot  of  the  Tell  is  a 
small  ruined  most,  standing  partly  beneath  a  noble  oak  tree.^ 

Our  guide  told  us  of  a  fountain  up  through  the  narrow  valley 
towards  the  east.  We  went  thither,  and  found  that  the  valley 
here  breaks  through  a  ridge,  and  is  at  first  shut  in  by  perpendic- 
ular walls  of  roek ;  then  follows  a  more  open  tract ;  and  here 
at  the_  left,  fifteen  mmutes  from  Seilfln,  is  the  fountain.  The 
water  is  excellent ;  and  issues  from  the  rocks  first  into  a  sort  of 
artificial  well,  eight  or  ten  feet  deep  ;  and  thence  into  a  reser- 
voir lower  down.  Many  fiocks  and  herds  were  waiting  round 
about.  In  the  sides  of  the  narrow  vaUey  are  many  excavated 
tombs,  now  much  broken  away ;  near  the  fountain  are  also 
several  tombs,  and  one  in  an  isolated  block.  "We  returned 
down  the  valley,  and  followed  it  through  on  the  north  side  of 
SeilUn. 

oi.-.'^v^^  P^""^*'  *^^*  ^^^^^^  ^^  actually  the  site  of  the  ancient 
bhiioh,  he  wzthm  a  email  compass  ;  and  both  tho  name  and  the 
position  are  sufficiently  decisive.  The  full  form  of  the  Hebrew 
narne  was  apparently  Shilon,  as  we  find  It  in  the  gentile  noun 
bMon'He  ;  and  Josephue  writes  it  also  both  Bilo  and  Siloun " 
ihe  position  of  Shiloh  is  very  definitely  described  in  the  book 
ot  Judges,  aa  "on  the  north  side  of  Bethel,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  highway  that  goeth  up  from  Bethel  to  Shechem,  and  on  the 
south  of  Lebonah.'"  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it,  one  ten 
and  the  other  twelve  Roman  miles  from  Neapolis,  in  the  ret'ion 
of  Acrahatene.*  With  the  exception  of  these  confused  "and 
probably  con]ectural  distances,  all  the  other  circumstances 
correspond  exactly  to  Sellun  ;  for  we  were  here  on  the  east  of 
the  great  road  between  Bethel  and  Shechem  (Nahulus),  and  in 

'  The  only  beariugs  from  SoilOn  were  :         *  Onomaat.  ort.  Sdo      Thoae  disUinoea 
T^rmns  lya  S.  S.  W.     Si^il  S.  60°  W.     «re   both   i-correot;    for  the   villZ^  of 

,   /l'Jtr.'?;t:r'''"''^"''''  ho«^orl2Eon,a^mile««outhofNabnC 

e,  g.  npiio  I  a.  j,  jt.  al  rlSir  Josh.  18,  Or  Jerome  may  perhaps  have  estiinattd 

1.   8.   al.    ii-ia   Judg.  21,   31,   e1.  lilti  ^lie  distance  on  a  etrMght  course,  paaanf  00 

Jndg.  21,  19.  k       Genfile  noun  D^i?^  f^^^  "^  Jfy'^T'  f"  '^^''^  T'""^'' 

1  K.  11,  29.  12.  15.     See  Geseni™  Les'.  ll^^^'J.?'!^'^  ^?  ^^"  ^^'""  "^  *i^«  "^y- 


of 


b.  art  nli-'ti . — Josephus,  SiAjS  Antiq. 
8.  7.  7.    ibid.  8.  11,  1.     2A«S«  Antiq.  6 
1.19,20.     ibid.6.2.  9,  12. 
'  Jndg.  31,  19. 

Vol.  II.— 23* 


— ugu  =.,.u  niu  short.  The  text  also  may 
have  been  conuptod  ;  that  of  Enaobius  is 
certainly  so,  for  the  word  Neapolis  has 
fallen  out. 

iii.  86,  87 
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passing  on  towards  the  latter  place,  we  came  after  an  hour  to 
the  village  of  Lebonah,  now  el-Lubban. 

Here  then  was  Shiloh,  where  the  tabernacle  was  set  up  after 
the  country  had  been  subdued  before  the  Israehtes ;  and  where 
the  last  and  general  division  of  the  land  was  made  among  the 
tribes."  The  ark  and  tabernacle  long  continued  here  ;  from  the 
days  of  Joshua  during  the  ministry  of  all  the  Judges,  until  the 
close  of  Eli's  Hfe  ;  and  here  Samuel  was  dedicated  to  God,  and 
his  childhood  spent  in  the  sanctuary.'  In  honour  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ark,  there  was  "  a  feast  of  the  Lord  in  Shiloh  yearly," 
during  which  "  the  daughters  of  Shiloh  came  out  to  dance  in 
dances  ; "  and  it  was  on  such  an  occasion,  that  they  were  seized 
and  carried  off  by  the  remaining  Bcnjamites  as  wives.^  The 
scene  of  these  dances  may  not  improbably  have  been  somewhere 
around  the  fountain  above  described.  From  Shiloh  the  ark 
was  at  length  removed  to  the  army  of  Israel ;  and  being  cap- 
tured hy  the  Philistines,  returned  no  more  to  its  former  plaee.^ 
Shiloh  henceforth,  though  sometimes  the  residence  of  prophets, 
as  of  Ahijah  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Jeroboam,'  is  neverthe- 
less spoken  of  as  forsaken  and  accursed  of  God.'  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  during  the  exile,  hut  not  afterwards ;  and 
Jerome  speaks  of  it  m  his  day  as  so  utterly  in  ruins,  that  the 
foundations  of  an  altar  could  scarcely  be  pomted  out.' 

From  that  time  onward,  the  place  of  Shiloh  appears  to  have 
been  utterly  forgotten  in  ecclesiastical  tradition  ;  and  I  iind  no 
further  notice  of  its  poHition  until  the  time  of  the  crussiders. 
These  soldiers  of  the  cross  found  Shiloh  at  Neby  Samwil ;  and 
there  too  monks  and  pUgrims  continued  to  find  it,  without  much 
variation,  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.'  Yet  early 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  K.  Parchi  rightly  describes  the  place 
as  on  the  left  of  the  traveller  proceeding  towards  Jerusalem ; 
and  as  then  called  Sailun."  It  would  seem,  too,  as  if  Eonifa- 
cius  was  acquainted  with  the  true  site.  Speaking  of  the  way 
fiom  Jerusalem  to  Shechem  (Nabulus ),  he  says  :  "  At  fifteen 
miles  north  of  el-Bireh  there  is  a  large  hospitium  in  a  valley, 
with  a  fountain  outside  ;  and  not  far  off  on  the  right  is  Shiloh, 
where  an  altar  and  ruined  church  are  seen."'"     This  certainly 

Josb.  18,  1-10. 

1  Sam.  c  1-4. 

Judg.  31,  19-23.  que  m  .. 

'  Sam.  0.  .4-6.  '  Bent,  of  Tudela  p.  78,   "  St    Samuel 


1  K.  11,  29.  13,  15.  14,  3  aq.  of  SMloh,  the  ancient  SMoh." 

"  Pa.  78,  60  sq.    Jer.  7,  12.  It.  3S,  6.  o.  9.  p.   184.     Marinue  Samit.   p.   349. 

.  -  ?  Jer.  11, 5.  Hieron,  Comm.  in  Sophon,  Bteydenbach.   in    Eeiash.    pj    130,   136, 

i.   14  sq.     "Vbt    ruinanini    parva   ves-  Adriohomina  p.  30.     See  Vol  I.  p.  459. 
tifpa  in  magniB    qaondam    nrbibua  cer-         s  See  in  Aahei's  Betg.  of' fad,  II.  p.  436. 
IMmus.   Silo  tabernnculura  et  area  Domini         "  Depcreiin.  Cnltu  TerrfeSanct.qnoted 

foil  i  vis  ttlturia  limdameiita  monstrantar."  by  QuareBmius  Tom.  II.  p.  798. 
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fXtl  '"",?«''. '>'«P."i'ioi>  Of  Seilto  reMve  to  KMn  el- 
d-Bth.'  "^  "  °""'^  ''^  '"'1  "  •"'<■  ''<"'"  ft™ 

But  if  the  true  position  was  tlius  for  a  time  known  it  wa. 
agam  Boon  forgotten;  for  at  the  eloso  of  tlie  »me  o'entnT 
Cotonc™  plaoM  Shiloh  at  twelve  mile>  north  of  eI-Bl,eh  npon 

IwhoS  Oo^re"^-    '"""f^"-  ""■  ^^"^  '■>  Palestine  i 'TS 
althongli  Quatcmms  professes  to  adopt  the  report  of  Bonifa- 


om«,  j6t  it^  ,B  easy  to  see  from  the  eonfnsion  of  his  lanmaee 
and  the  vanons  other  opinions  whioh  he  njjeots,  that  no  StSn 
md  dofimle  knowledge  of  the  plaoe  was  then  Stant"  S  n  e 
that  bmo,  so  fa,  as  I  can  lind,  no  further  attempts  have  h°en 
made  to  ascertain  the  site  of  Shiloh  • 

Leaving  SeiMn  at  8  o'clock,  we  followed  down  the  vallev 

5  W  WwlrT"  1  ^i-l-I'--.  1.?  "°a  *d  diSt 
vL      n'  .1       I  '""'^  nunntes,  passing  a  well  on  onr  left 

heHs  of  mdlet  were  green  and  he.utifal,  perhaps  a  foot  high  ■ 

weitaAhrn,nr/"f.r'  "'^  t™=>™»w  people  at  S 
weedmg  the  millet  with  a  sort  of  hoe  ,■  hut  without  loosenins 
tte  earth  around  the  plants.     The  valle^  Kcs  lower  than  Zt  bf 

Sde  cenT  Tt?,,°  ^"""""'f  "™''  ^"^  t'™  ™""1»^ 
qucnt  descent.  At  8.35  was  another  wen  ;  and  fifteen  minutes 
later  we  were  opposite  the  KhSn  el-Lubhkn,  Iving  perh™  five 

plain  into  which  the  valley  here  enters,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  over  which  the  direct  road  »mcs  from  ginS  We 
the  X -f  f'l™™'™^"''^^  "•=  »"'«  of  Seilto,  wh"re 

Jt  the  beautiful  oval  plain  extends  north  about  fifteen  miiuta 

^tfi'"  a  f  "f  '"Tl"''  '?'■"?  ""^  "«?  among  hg 
rocky  hills.  On  the  slope  of  the  mountain  in  the  northwest  is 
seen  the  viHage  of  Lubban ;  while  about  the  middle  of  the 
E  w.'',etVtr"T-'"™.""°"Sl'  tie  mountain,  oarries  off 

mCr4.twfewrarrnisSiaa"'r "  r 

jcu^Wadyel-Bekt,  and  so  ".^-A^i^TCll  ZL^^ 

againfflTTt"  ?lf  T  °°',"'  ""°°S*  ««  «io  basin ;  here  we 
again  fell  mto  the  Jerusalem   road,  and   came   up   with   oui 
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servants  and  luggage,  waiting  for  na  laeneath  the  shade  of  some 
trees.  We  pae^  on,  leaving  tliem  to  load  up  and  follow  us. 
At  9  o'clock  we  were  opposite  the  village  of  Lubban,  sitiiated 
on  the  northwest  acclivity,  considerably  above  the  plain.  It 
is  inhabited  ;  has  the  appearance  of  an  old  place ;  and  in  the 
rocks  above  it  are  excavated  sepulchres.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  of  its  being  the  Lobonah  of  the  Old  Testament,  between 
Bethel  and  ghechem.'  The  coincidence  was  suggested  by 
Manndrell ;  and  has  ever  since  been  adopted  without  question 
by  most  of  those  who  have  noticed  the  village  at  all.^  Yet  E. 
Parchi  early  in  the  fourteenth  century  has  likewise  a  correct 
mention  of  it  as  the  ancient  Lehonah.'  But  from  the  days  of 
the  book  of  Judges  til!  the  time  of  the  crusades,  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  occurs  any  mention  of  this  name  or  place ;  nnless 
perhaps  it  be  the  Beth-leban  of  the  Talmud.*  Brocardus,  and 
after  him  others,  call  it  Lemna  and  Lebna  ;  hut  appear  to  have 
had  no  euspicion  of  its  connection  with  any  ancient  eite.' 

At  the  northeast  comer  of  the  plain,  where  we  now  were,  an- 
other level  valley  comes  in  from  the  east,  through  which  we  issued 
from  this  fine  basin.  The  valley  is  at  first  narrow  ;  hut  expands 
more  and  more  as  the  road  follows  it  up,  until  it  turns  northwards 
and  becomes  an  open  plain.  Our  course  was  about  E.  by  N.  for 
twenty  minutes  ;  and  then  N.  N.  E.  At  9^  o'clock  the  village 
es-Sawieh  was  directly  over  us  on  the  hiU  at  our  left,  overhang- 
ing the  road.  A  little  further  on,  we  stopped  for  ten  minutes 
under  the  shade  of  a  lai^e  tree,  to  let  our  servants  and  baggage 
come  up.  At  9,50  we  passed  a  ruined  Khan  on  the  road,  also 
called  es-SSwieh,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  plain,  just  upon  the 
water-shod,  where  the  land  begins  to  descend  towards  the  north 
into  the  next  great  valley  running  west. 

Here  we  made  a  very  considerable  descent  along  a  steep 
narrow  Wady  ;  and  at  10.5  reached  the  bottom  of  a  lai^e  and 
very  stony  vaUey  running  from  east  to  west  or  rather  towards 
the  W.  8.  W.  Some  men  from  BSm-AUah  whom  we  met,  said 
it  runs  down  to  the  'Aujeh  in  the  western  plain,  uniting  with  it 
below  the  castle  of  Eas'  el-Ain.  On  our  right,  perhaps  half  an 
hour  distant,  were  two  villages ;  one  on  the  south  side  of  the 
valley,  near  the  summit  of  a  high  conical  hill,  called  KiShaian, 
surrounded  by  vineyards  and  large  groves  of  olive  and  fig  trees  ; 
the  other  called  Yetraa,'  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  near 

1  j„j„  21    19.  Ndlmlus  towards  JeruSElcm  on  tiB  right, 

'  MauudrelL  Mareli  24.    Beland  Patoat.  o    7    p      178.        Breydonbaoh,    copyii* 

pp  871    873.  Brooardns  mrLtes  Lopna ;  Beissb.  p.   138. 

■  Sea'iii  Ashei'sBenj.ofTiia.II.p  485.  Cotflncua  haa  Lebna-,    p.  337.     Quare*- 

*  Raland  1.  0.  "i "  ^'^"i  ^°    aUnsion  fo  the  name  or 

«  Broeardns    places    "Lemna,     ca-ale  pLic^  ■,     .       , 

valde  ^uldim^u^,"  at  fonr  kagnos  torn  '  Tbe,«  i  reason  to  doubt  the  correct- 
,  UL  90-93 
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the  top  of  the  mountain,  almost  in  mins.  These  names,  hoii-- 
ever,  were  given  to  us  some  time  after  we  had  passed ;  for  on 
the  spot,  we  could  find  no  one  to  infoi-m  ua,  nor  could  we  learn 
tlM  name  of  the  Talley.'  This  Wadj  again  Kes  deeper  than  the 
plam  ot  el-Lubhan ;  for  our  descent  into  it  was  greater  than 
our  ascent  from  that  plain  to  the  water-shed. 

From  this  valley  we  had  a  rather  steep  ascent  to  the  summit 
01  the  high  ndge  on  the  north.  We  reached  the  top  at  10  35 
having  just  before  passed  the  foundations  of  a  mined  tower 
Here  we  had  our  first  view  of  the  great  plain  of  MfAhna,  which 
stretches  along  for  several  hours  on  the  cast  of  the  mountains 
among  which  N4bulus  is  situated.  Those  mountains  were  now 
More  us  m  aH  their  beauty ;  Mount  Geriaim,  crowned  by  a 
Wely  on  its  highest  point,  bearing  north ;  just  beyond  it  the 
entrance  of  the  valley  of  Uabulus  bearing  nearly  N  N  E  • 
further  north  the  rugged  heights  of  Monnt  Ebal ;  and  then  the 
tine  plain  extending  apparently  still  beyond  towanls  the  K  N 
K  sliirted  on  its  eastern  side  m  its  whole  length  by  tracts  of 
picturesque  though  lower  hills.  Much  aa  I  had  read  of  Pales- 
tine, and  multitudinous  as  have  been  the  travellers  upon  this 
very  road,  I  must  confess  that  the  existence  hero  of  such  an 
extensive  plain,  runnmg  in  this  direction  from  S  S  W  to  N  N 
E.  was  almost  utterly  unknown  to  me.  We  could  perceive  oui^ 
mad  tormmg  a  waving  Ime  along  the  foot  of  the  high  western 
taUa,  and  under  Mount  Geririm,  until  it  entered  the  valley  of 
JNabulus,  still  two  hours  distant. 

A  steep  descent  brought  ua  in  twenty  minutes  to  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  plain,  near  a  cistern  ;  in  this  part  indeed  the 
phim  eomea  ahnost  to  a  point.  At  11.25  we  crossed  the  dry 
bed  ot  a  torrent,  which  in  winter  carriea  oif  the  waters  of  the 
whole  southern  part  of  the  plain  towards  the  weat,  forming  a 
deep  Wady  through  the  weatom  hills ;  but  we  could  neither 
learn  ita  name,  nor  to  what  stream  it  runs  in  the  great  lower 
plain.  Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  down  thia  valley  on  our  left 
were  two  vilkges  ;  one  on  the  aouthern  hille  in  ruins,  caUed  Ktea  • 
the  other  on  the  northern  side  called  "Ain  Abtls.  Directly  on- 
poaite  on  our  right,  upon  the  hills  along  the  eastern  aide  of  the 
plain,  perhaps  forty  minntea  distant,  was  the  large  vfflage  of  Beita 
Just  beyond  this  Wady  we  passed  at  11.3S  the  large  and  old 
TUlage  ot  Hawlra,  lying  above  us  on  the  slope  at  our  left 

Our  heta  seem  to  g>ve  it  on  the  woEt  of     III,  undor  Apr.  SGth.  l«n2. 


(lie  road. 


Thi.Woj    1,     ..  1     J,    .  ,.1     .  ■  '  t' proved  to  be  tie  heguminsr  of  the 

This  Wady  has  ita  head  at 'Ahrabeli,     deep  Wady  KiUiah,  wMeh^ruos    to  the 

Wady  Itjblh.     It  passes  north  of  E^s  el-     'Anieh.    See  In  Vol.  Ill   Sect.  Ill  nnder 
■Ain,  and  »  to  the  .A.jeb.     Se.  In  ToL    Apr  Sllh  ..daBliriSM.  ' 

iii.  92,  03 
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Here  the  plain  spreads  out  to  a  greater  width  ;  tlie  eastern  hills 
retiring  somc-wliat  more.  On  ttat  side  they  are  quite  irregular 
and  rocky,  and  often  jut  out  into  the  plain  ;  while  on  the  west- 
em  side  the  hase  of  the  slopes  departs  much  less  from  a  right 
line.  Tlte  broad  plain  presented  a  heantiful  appearance  ;  it  is 
everywhere  cultivated,  and  was  now  covered  with  the  rich  green 
of  millet,  mingled  with  the  yellow  of  the  ripe  grain,  which  the 
peasants  were  harvesting.  Yet  the  soil  seemed  lees  fertile  than 
that  of  most  of  the  plains  we  had  visited.  The  average  width 
of  this  plain,  may  be  here  not  far  from  half  an  hour,  or  forty 
minutes. 

In  passing  along  this  plain  we  feU  in  with  many  people  ; 
but  found  more  trouble  in  obtaining  information  from  them, 
than  we  experienced  in  any  other  part  of  Palestine.  They 
would  hardly  answer  any  of  our  questions  ;  and  although  my 
companion  dismounted  and  walked  with  them  a  long  distance, 
and  entered  into  conveisatioii  with  them,  yet  it  w^  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  could  get  them  to  tell  even  the 
names  of  the  various  villages.  We  had  several  times  found 
something  of  the  same  reserve  at  first,  and  especially  yesterday 
at  JiljOia  ;  but  why  it  should  be  so  much  greater  here  than  any- 
where else,  we  were  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  We  did  not  find  it  in 
lISbuluB  itself,  nor  further  north ;  and  it  may  not  improbably 
have  been  connected  with  the  general  dread  of  the  governmental 
recLuisitions  now  in  progress.  Perhaps  too  the  appearance  of  our 
Egyptian  servants,  carrying  muskets,  may  have  led  them  to 
imagine,  that  we  had  some  connection  with  the  government,  and 
were  seeking  for  information  which  might  injure  them.  The 
peasantry  around  N^bulus,  it  may  be  remembered,  as  well  as 
those  around  Hebron,  had.  felt  the  stern  vengeance  of  the  Egyp- 
tian government,  after  the  rebellion  of  A.  D.  1834. 

Another  steep  Wady,  coming  down  from  the  left,  we  passed 
at  five  minutes  before  noon ;  on  which,  high  up  and  out  of 
sight,  is  the  large  village  or  rather  market  town  of  Baurtn. 
Half  an  hour  later  we  had  the  little  hamlet  of  Kefr  KKlhn 
above  us  on  the  side  of  Mount  Gcrisdm.  Several  villages  were 
scattei-ed  along  on  the  eastern  hills  ;  on  that  side  Haudela, 
'Awerta,  and  Baujib,  succeeded  each  other. 

Instead  of  keeping  along  at  the  foot  of  the  moimtain  quite 
to  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Nabulus,  the  road  ascends  and 
winds  around  the  northeast  corner  of  Mount  Gerizim.  We 
turned  this  point  at  1  o'clock,  and  entered  the  narrow  valley  run- 
ning up  northwest  between  Mounts  Gerizim  and  Ebal ;  thus 
leaving  behind  us  the  plain,  which  extends  still  further  north. 
Below  us,  on  the  right,  and  not  far  above  the  edge  of  the  plain, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  little  hamlet  called  Belat ;  fiu^hcr  north  and 
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nearly  in  the  mkMle  of  the  mouth  of  the  narrow  valley,  stands 
a  small  white  building,  a  Wdy,  called  Joseph's  tomb ;  while 
near  the  foot  of  Gerizim  below  BelSt,  is  the  ancient  well,  known 
as  that  of  Jacob.  Directly  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  valley, 
among  the  eastern  hiUs,  a  beautiful  smaller  plain  runs  up  east- 
ward from  the  larger  one  ;  and  on  the  low  hills  near  its  entrance 
on  the  north,  are  seen  the  three  villages  of  'Azmut,  Deir  el- 
Hatab,  and  S&lim, 

After  turning  the  point  of  the  mountain,  our  patli  descend- 
ed very  little;  yet  8o  great  is  here  the  ascent  of  the  narrow 
valley,  that  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  came  out  upon  ita 
bottom,  near  a  fine  copious  fountain  in  its  middle,  'Ain  Difneh, 
furnished  with  a  reservoir.  Below  the  fountain,  towards  the 
east,  a  tract  of  ground  of  three  or  four  acres  had  recently  been 
enclosed  as  a  garden  ,■•  but  as  yet  it  contained  no  trees.  Above 
this  point,  we  soon  came  to  the  olive  groves,  where  the  ascent  is 
less  rapid,  and  the  soil  hard  and  stony.  On  the  left,  before 
reaching  the  city,  at  the  foot  of  Gerizim,  is  a  small  tomb  of  a 
Muslim  saint,  called  'Amfld ;  but  of  recent  construction,  as  we 
were  informed,  and  containing  nothing  of  antiquity.  At  1|  o'clock 
we  were  opposite  the  eastern  end  of  the  long  narrow  town, 
which  we  did  not  now  enter.  Keeping  the  road  along  its  north- 
em  side,  we  passed  some  high  mounds,  apparently  of  ashes; 
where,  all  at  once,  the  ground  sinks  down  to  a  valley  running 
towards  the  west,  with  a  soil  of  rich  black  vegetable  mould. 
Here  a  scene  of  luxuriant  and  almost  unparalleled  verdure  burst 
upon  our  view.  The  whole  vaJley  was  filled  with  gardens  of 
vegetables  and  orchards  of  all  kinds  of  fruits,  watered  by  several 
fountains,  which  burst  forth  in  various  parts  and  flow  westwards 
in  refreshing  streams.  It  came  upon  us  suddenly  like  a  scene 
of  feiry  enchantment.  We  saw  nothing  to  compare  with  it  in 
all  Palestine.  Here,  beneath  the  shade  of  an  immense  mulberry 
tree,  by  the  side  of  a  purling  rill,  we  pitched  our  tent  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  and  night. 

The  city  of  Kabulua'  is  long  and  nari'ow,  stretching,  close 
along  the  northeast  base  of  Mount  Gerizim  in  this  small  deep 
valley,  half  an  hour  distant  from  the  great  eastern  plain.  The 
streets  are  narrow ;  the  houses  high  and  in  general  well  built 
all  of  stone,  with  domes  upon  the  roofs  as  at  Jerusalem.  The 
valley  itself,  from  the  foot  of  Gerizim  to  that  of  Ebal,  is  here 
not  more  than  some  five  hundred  yards  wide,  extending  from 
southeast  to  northwest.  The  city  lies  directly  upon  the  water- 
summit  in  tills  vaKey ;  the  waters  on  the  eastern  part,  as  we 
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have  seen,  flowing  off  east  into  the  plain  and  bo  to  the  Jonlan  ; 
■while  the  flne  fountains  on  the  western  side  send  off  a  pretty 
brook  down  the  valley  northwest  towards  the  Mediterranean. 
This  somewhat  remarkable  circumstance,  so  far  as  I  can  find, 
has  hitherto  been  noted  by  no  traveller. 

Mounts  G-erizim  and  Eba!  rise  in  steep  rocky  precipices  im- 
mediately from  the  valley  on  each  side,  apparently  some  eight 
hundred  feet  in  height.'  The  sides  of  both  these  mountains,  as 
here  seen,  were  to  our  eyes  equally  naked  and  sterile  ;  although 
soiile  travellers  have  chosen  to  describe  G-erizim  as  fertile,  and 
confine  the  sterility  to  Ebal.'  The  only  exception  in  fevour  of 
the  former,  so  far  as  we  could  perceive,  is  a  small  ravine  coming 
down  opposite  the  west  end  of  the  town,  which  indeed  is  full 
of  fountains  and  trees ;  in  other  respects  both  mountains,  as 
here  seen,  are  desolate,  except  that  a  few. olive  trees  are  scat- 
tered upon  them.  The  side  of  the  northern  mountain,  Ebal, 
along  the  foot,  exhibits  many  ancient  excavated  sepulchres. 
The  southern  mountain  is  now  called  by  the  inhabitants,  Jebel 
€t-Ttir,'  though  the  name  Gerizim  is  known  at  least  to  the 
Samaritans.     The  modem  appellation  of  Ebal  we  did  not  learn. 

One  of  our  first  objects  at  Nabulus,  was  to  visit  the  Samar- 
itans, that  sii^ular  and  feeble  remnant  of  an  ancient  people, 
which  to  this  day  has  survived  the  storms  of  ages  and  of  adverse 
influences,  upon  their  native  soil.  Some  men  foimerly  from 
Beirilt  soon  came  around  us  ;  and  an  old  Christian  of  the  Greek 
rite  undertook  to  conduct  us  to  the  Samaritans,  to  the  Bummit 
of  Mount  G-erizim,  and  to  Jacob's  weU.  We  repaired  to  the 
city,  passing  among  luxuriant  gi-oves  of  fig  and  other  fruit  trees, 
and  entering  by  a  gate  at  the  western  end.  The  quarter  occu- 
pied by  the  Samaritans  is  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  city, 
rising  somewhat  upon  the  acclivity  of  Gerizim.  It  is  well  bmlt, 
and  the  houses  seemed  solid  and  comfortable.  On  coming  to 
the  synagogue  we  found  it  closed.  Several  of  the  Samaritans 
came  to  us  ;  but  as  the  priest  was  not  at  hand  to  open  the  door, 
we  could  not  now  visit  the  synagogue.  They  oifered  i^  a  guide, 
however,  to  the  top  of  Mount  Gerizim ;  and  we  determined  to 
go  thither  immediately,  and  see  the  priest  on  onr  return.  "We 
set  off  therefore  at  4  o'clock  on  foot,  attended  by  one  of  the 
younger  Samaritans,  an  honest  simple-minded  man.     Our  old 

'  According  to  Schubert's  barometrical  to  tliB  time  of  Benj.  of  Tudela;  hIio  sdjb 

obsemidous,  tlie  lowu  of  Nflbulas  is  1761  correctly,  that  there  are  foQntains  iuid  fruit 

Par.  ieet  above  the  aea,  aod  the  Bummitof  trees  on  Geriiim,  th&t  is,  in  the  raviua 

Geriiim  about  3600  feet,  or  about  tbe  sama  described  m  the  text ;  but  this  is  not  trua 

as  the  MouQt  of  Olives.    This  gives  750  ftet  of  the  monntoiu  in  general,   wMeh   is  as 

for  the  heisht  of  Uie  moontain  above  the  barrea  as  Ebal.     Itin   I.  p.  68. 

town.     Reise  HI.  p.  146.  '  So  too  Yakut  in  Schuit.  Ind.  in  ViC 

'  CotOTicus  p.  338.      0.    Ton   Richter  Salad,  art.  Tounem. 
■WaDffthrten  p.  56.     This  sloiy  |joes  back 
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Christian  we  were  willing  to  dismias  till  we  came  back  ;  having 
discovered  rneantime,  that  his  pkn  had  been  to  take  a  Samari- 
tan guide  himself,  besides  demanding  one  of  our  mules  to  ride. 
We  struck  up  the  ravine  above  mentioned,  which  comes  down 
from  the  southwest  and  is  full  of  fmit  trees  and  verdure.  Just 
out  of  the  city  is  a  line  fountain,  called  'Asa! ;  and  stiU  further 
op,  an  aqueduct  and  mill,  . 

Above  the  ravine  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  is  steep  ;  yet  not 
80  but  that  one  might  ride  up  without  difficulty.  When  about 
two  thirds  of  the  way  up,  we  heard  a  woman  calling  after  us, 
■who  proved  to  be  the  mother  of  our  Samaritan  guide.  He  was 
her  only  son,  and  had  come  away,  it  seems,  without  her  know- 
ledge ;  and  she  was  now  in  the  utmost  terror  at  finding  that  he  had 
gone  off  as  a  guide  to  Franks,  to  show  them  the  holy  mountain. 
She  had  immediately  followed  us,  and  was  now  crying  after  us 
with  all  the  strength  of  her  lungs,  forbidding  him  to  proceed, 
lest  some  evil  should  befaU  him.  The  young  man  went  back  to 
meet  her,  and  tried  to  pacify  her ;  but  in  vain ;  she  insisted 
upon  his  returning  home.  This  he  was  not  inclined  to  do.; 
although  he  said  he  could  not  disobey  his  mother,  and  so 
transgress  the  law  of  Moses.  This  touching  trait  gave  us  a  fa- 
vourable idea  of  the  morality  of  the  Samaritans,  After  reason- 
ing with  her  a  long  time  without  effect,  he  finally  persuaded  her 
to  go  with  us.  So  she  followed  ua  up  ;  at  first  full  of  wrath, 
and  keeping  at  a  distance  from  us  ;  yet  at  last  she  became  quite 
reconciled  and  communicative. 

Twenty  minutes  of  ascent  from  the  city  in  the  direction 
southwest  led  us  to  the  top  of  Geriaim ;  which  proved  to  be  a 
tract  of  high  table  land  strctchmg  ofi"  far  towards  the  west  and 
southwest.  Twenty  minutes  more  towards  the  southeast  along 
a  regular  path  upon  the  table  land,  brought  us  to  the  Wely  we 
bad  seen  before,  standing  on  a  small  eminence  on  the  eastern 
brow  of  the  mountain,  perhaps  the  highest  point ;  and  over- 
looking the  plain  on  the  east,  and  indeed,  all  the  country  around, 
including  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  or  Hermon  in  the  distance.  Here 
is  the  holy  place  of  the  Samaritans,  whither  they  stUl  come  up 
three  tunes  a  year  to  worship.  The  spot  where  they  sacrifice  the 
pasaover,  seven  lambs  among  them  aU,  was  pointed  out  to  us 
just  below  the  highest  point  and  before  coming  to  the  last 
slight  acclivity.  It  is  marked  by  two  parallel  rows  of  rough 
stones  laid  upon  the  ground ;  and  a  small  round  pit,  roughly 
stoned  up,  in  which  the  flesh  is  roasted. 

On  ascending  the  rise  of  ground  beyond  this  spot,  the  first 

object  which  presents  itself,  are  the  rums  of  an  immense  stnic- 

ture  of  hewn  stones,  bearing  every  appearance  of  having  once 

been  a  large  and  strong  fortress.     It  consisted  of  two  adjacent 
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parts,  each  measuring  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from 
east  to  weat  and  two  hundred  feet  from  north  to  south,  giving  a 
length  in  all  of  ahout  four  hundred  feet  in  the  latter  direction. 
The  stones  are  the  common  hmestone  of  the  region,  tolerahly 
lai^e,  and  bevelled  at  the  edges,  though  rough  in  the  middle. 
The  walla  in  some  places  are  nine  feet  thick.  At  the  four 
cornere  of  the  southern  division  were  ■  square  towers,  and  one  in 
the  middle  of  the  eastern  side.  Id  the  northern  part  is  now  the 
Muslim  Wely,  and  also  a  cemetery.  The  stranger  at  first  is 
very  naturally  struck  with  the  idea,  that  these  must  he  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  temple  of  the  Samaritans  upon  Mount 
Gerizim ;  but  the  Samaritans  of  the  present  day  attach  no 
sanctity  whatever  to  these  ruins,  and  simply  caU  them  el-Kflrah, 
'  the  Castle.'  We  shall  hereafter  see,  that  they  are  probably  the 
remains  of  a  fortress  erected  by  Justinian, 

Just  under  the  waUa  of  the  castle,  on  the  west  side,  are  a 
few  flat  stones,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  tiey  were 
laid  there  by  nature,  or  by  man.  Under  these,  the  guide  said, 
are  the  twelve  stones  brought  out  of  Jordan  by  the  Israelites  ;' 
and  there  they  will  remain,  until  el-Muhdy  (the  Guide)  shall 
appear.  This,  he  said,  and  not  the  Messiah,  is  the  name  they 
^ve  to  the  expected  Saviour.  He  could  not  tell  when  he  would 
appear  ;  hut  there  were  already  some  tokens,  of  his  coming. 

Soon  after  we  passed  the  castle,  towards  the  south,  the  guide 
took  off  hia  shoes,  saying  it  was  unlawful  for  his  people  to  tread 
with  shoes  upon  this  ground,  it  being  holy.  After  a  few  steps 
we  came  to  a  large  naked  surface  of  rock,  even  with  the  ground 
and  occupying  a  considerable  area,  inclining  somewhat  towai-ds 
a  cistern  in  the  western  part,  Tliis  he  said  was  their  holiest 
spot,  the  place  where  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  with  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  had  been  pitched.  He  seemed  to  have  no 
tradition  of  any  temple  here  ;  and  although  we  inquired  repeat- 
edly, we  could  not  perceive  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  any. 
Around  this  rock  are  slight  traces  of  former  walls,  perhaps  of 
the  ancient  temple.  We  measured  them,  so  iar  as  they  could  be 
distinguished,  fifty-eight  feet  from  north  to  south  and  forty-five 
feet  from  east  to  west,  but  we  were  afterwards  not  sure  whether 
this  latter  ought  not  to  be  doubled.  This  spot  is  the  Kiblehof 
the  Samaritans.  On  whatever  side  of  it  they  may  be,  according 
to  our  guide,  they  always  turn  their  faces  towards  it  in  prayer  ; 
but  when  upon  the  spot  itself,  it  is  lawful  for  them  to  pray  in 
any  direction. 

Near  by  the  same  place,  he  pointed  out  the  spot  where  they 
believed  Abraham  was  commanded  to  offer  up  Isaac.     On  being 

'  Benjamin  of  Tudela  relates,  thnt  tlie     w!ia  buQt  of  tbose  twelve  stones.     Itiii.  I. 
altar  u£  die  Samaiitims  on  Mount  Gemira     ii.  67. 
iit.  90.  100 
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asked  if  there  were  ■  Saraaritana  in  any  other  part,  he  said 
there  were  others  living  beyond  the  river  Sabt,  which  could  he 
crossed  only  on  a  Saturday;  but  as  the  Samaritans  do  not 
travel  on  that  day,  nothing  more  was  known  about  them. 

Further  south,  and  indeed  all  around  upon  this  eminence, 
are  extensive  foundations,  apparently  of  dwellii^,  as  if  the 
ruins  of  a  former  city.  There  are  also  many  cisterns  ;  hut  all 
were  now  dry. 

This  point  commanded  a  wide  view  of  the  country,  and 
especially  of  the  great  plain  below,  through  which  we  had  trar- 
elled  on  approaching  NSbulus.  The  region  round  about,  bore 
an  aspect  different  from  that  around  Jerusalem ;  as  we  had 
already  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  our  journey.  Indeed,  from 
Si^ijil  northwards,  we  had  noticed,  that  the  mountains  in  general 
were  less  lofty  and  steep,  and  also  less  naked  ;  while  the  valleys 
spread  themselves  out  into  fertile  plains  or  basins,  stretching 
mostly  from  east  to  west,  but  also  sometimes  &om  north  to 
south.  This  plain  of  Nabulus  is  the  largest  of  all  upon  the 
high  tract  between  the  western  plain  and  the  Jordan  valley ; 
and  these  mountains  are  the  highest  in  this  region.  The  length 
of  the  plain  from  S.  S.  W.  to  N.  N.  E.  is  not  far  from  four, 
hours ;  its  breadth  is  somewhat  variable  in  consequence  of  the 
irregularity  of  the  hills  along  the  eastern  border ;  but  may  be 
taken  on  an  average  at  from  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  The  southern  part,  as  we  have  seen,  which  is  apparently 
less  fertile,  is  drained  by  a  "Wady  running  westwards  to  the 
Mediterranean.  But  from  a  point  some  distance  south  of  the  val- 
ley of  Nabulus,  the  land  begins  to  incline  towards  the  noi-th, 
and  the  waters  are  carried  off  at  the  northeast  extremity 
towards  the  Jordan,  by  a  branch  of  the  great  Wady  el-F^ri'a. — 
Across  the  valley  of  Nabnlns,  we  could  see  the  summit  of  Mount 
Bbal  spreading  out  into  table  land,  not  unlike  that  of  Gerizim. 

But  the  feature  in  the  prospect  which  struck  us  most,  was 
the  smaller  plain  already  alluded  to,  which  runs  up  B.  S.  E. 
from  the  eastern  side  of  the  MQklma,  oveiagainst  the  valley  of 
Habulus.  It  is  properly  separated  from  the  Mukhna  by  a  low 
ridge  of  rocky  hUls,  through  which  runs  an  open  Wady  connect- 
ing the  two  plains,  and  draining  off  the  waters  of  the  smaller 
one  westwards,  where  they  then  flow  northwards  and  so  to  the 
Jordan.  On  the  hills  along  the  north  side  of  this  Wady,  are 
seen  the  three  villages  of  'AzmUt,  Deir  el-Hatab,  and  Saiim ; 
the  latter  lying  furthest  east.  .  This  may  not  improbably  be 
the  Shalim,  a  city  of  Shechem,  to  which  Jacob  came  on  his 
return  from  Podan-aram.'     The  plain  beyond  extends  eastwards 

'1  Gen.  S3,  18.     The  esisteiice  of  this     bnli.a  or  Sheohem.sliows  nt  least  that  it 
ancienl  name  of  a  vlllyge  so  near  to  Na-,    is  not  ncccssaiy  to  suppose  the  name  Sha- 
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for  an  Viour  or  more,  "bearing  the  same  characteristics  of  fertility 
and  beauty  aa  the  Mubhna  itself.  On  its  further  side,  on  the 
low  hills,  was  seen  a  villf^e  called  Beit  Dejan  ;'  and  heyond  the 
southeast  part,  appeared  the  high  peak  of  a  mountain  looking 
towards  the  Jordan,  along  the  foot  of  which  passes  a  road  lead- 
ing from  Nabulus  through  this  plain  to  the  Jordan,  This  was 
Kflm  Sdrtaheh,  which  we  had  so  often  seen  from  the  neighhour- 
hood  of  Jericho.'  On  the  nearest  part  of  the  southern  side  of 
the  plain,  lay  another  village  called  Beit  Ffirik,  not  two  hours 
from  Nahulus.  The  ruined  village  Kcfr  Beita  lies  twenty  min- 
utes further  west.  ^ 

In  the  same  region  (southeast)  our  lists  contained  the  name 
of  'Akrabeh  aa  a  village  still  existing ;  it  follows  immediately 
five  of  the  villages  just  enumerated,  and  those  of  Beita,  Haudela, 
'Awerta,  and  Eaujib,  which  are  situated  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  large  plain.  It  would  seem  therefore  to  stand  somewhere 
south  of  the  five  former,  and  east  of  the  foar  latter.  We  how- 
ever did  not  see  it,  nor  was  it  here  mentioned  nor  pointed  out  to 
us  by  any  one.  "Wherever  it  may  be  situated,  it  is  doubtless 
the  ancient  Acrabi  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,' — ^At  about  twelve 
Eoman  miles  from  NeapoKs,  in  the  same  quarter,  the  Onomas- 
ticon  places  a  village  called  Edumia  ;  and  in  our  lists  of  that 
region  stands  the  name  Daumeh,  which  probably  marks  the 
same  site.^ 

We  returned  down  the  mountain  by  the  same  route  ;  occu- 
pying twenty  minutes  to  the  brow  of  the  descent,  and  twenty 
minutes  thence  to  the  city.  We  now  found  the  Samaritan 
priest  and  several  of  his  people  waiting  for  us,  in  the  little  court 
before  their  synagogue  and  school  room.  The  priest  seemed 
about  sixty  years  old,  with  a  shrewd  intelligent  expression  of 
countenance,  and  a  manner  which  would  command  influence 
anywhere,"  His  son,  now  sub-priest,  perhaps  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  seemed  in  aU  respects  to  be  of  a  more  ordinary  eharac- 

Hm  (Salem)  to  be  applied  in  this  pnsaoge  just  viable,  N.  by  W.  Mount  Hcrmon 
to  Shechom  itself ;  m  is  aone  by  Eusebius  N.  30°  E.  'AxmCt  N.  65°  E.  Deir  el- 
and Jerome  and  others  after  them.  Ono-  HalabN.  70°E.  SSlim  N.  80°  E.  Beit 
mast.  art.  Soiem  and  Sichan.  Equally  un-  Dejan  S.  80°  E.  Eaujib  S,  fiO°  E.  'Awerta 
neoeeeary  is  tiie  other  mode  of  iuterpreta-  S.  15°  E. 

timt,  whicb  regards  it  as  on  oi^jectjve,  in  '  Onomast,  art.  Aorab',  'AnpaBSely- 

the  meaning  si^e,  pmsperout.    See  gene-  '  Onomast.  art.  Sdomia.  —  We  Tisited 

rally,  Heland's  Dissertitt,  Miscell.  I.  3.  p.  both  'Alirabeh  and  Ditumeh  in  1862  ;  see 

lis.  Vol,  HI.  Sect  Vll,  under  May  11th  and 

'  This  implies   UDO^er  andeut   Beth  12th 

Dagon,  oC  which  we  have  no  account.  °  Our  notes  do  not  contain  the  name  of 

Comp.  above,  p.  282,  n.  2.  the  priest  i  but  he  is  probably  tlie  same 

'  See  "Vol  I.  p.  686.  SelSmeh,  who  wrote  to  De  Sacj  and  others 

'  Irby  and  Mangles  p.   829.   [100].—  in  1808,  1820,  and  1826.     See  Notices  et 

From   Monnt    Geriiim    we  took  the  fol-  Estr.  des  Mss.  etc.  Tom.  XQ.  pp.  1.1,  17, 

lowing  bearings :  N^bulus,  the  west  end  23-1. 
iii,  102-104 
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ter  The  priest  wore  an  external  role  of  red  Bilk,  with  a  white 
turban  ;  the  others  had  mostly  red  tnrtans.  In  other  particu- 
laia  thetr  dress  was  Bmiilar  to  the  usual  costume  of  the  conntrr 
Iheu-  common  language  of  intercourse,  among  themselves  and 
with  others,  IS  the  Arahie.  They  wer«  very  civil  and  polite  ; 
answered  readily  all  our  mquiries  respecting  themselTes,  tlei! 
customs,  and  their  faith  •  and  aslted  many  questions,  esnecially 
the  priest  respecting  America,  and  particularly  whether  there 
were  any  Samaritans  m  that  country.  We  did  not  undeistand 
them  as  behoving,  that  other  colonies  of  Samaritans  actuanv' 
exist  there  or  elsewhere  ;  hut  they  seemed  to  have  tho  idea  that 
such  a  thmg  was  possible,  and  were  anxious  to  learn  the  true 
state  of  the  case. 

The  priest  said,  they  have  many  booljs  of  prayers,  commen- 
tanes,  and  the  lie,  m  their  ancient  knguage  and  Character; 
which  character  they  call  el-'Ebry  (the  HebHiw),  in  distinction 
from  that  used  by  the  Jews,  which  they  call  cl-Kashmv. 
limy  have  a  copy  of  tho  first  volume  of  Walton's  PoIvElott  • 
and  m  the  course  of  conversation,  the  priest  aclinowledged  to  u^ 
the  correctness  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  contaiMd  in  it 
They  compkined,  as  usual,  of  the  Jewish  corruptions  of  the 
text  and  dwelt  upon  the  superior  purity,  both  of  their  text 
and  of  their  observance  of  the  law. 

^^*"°'>''^'"''>>}o  oouTersation,  the  priest  at  length  roso  and 
opened  the  door  of  their  Kenheh,  (the  Arabic, woi-d  for  both 
church  and  synagogue,)  and  we  all  entered,  taking  off  our  shoes 
It  1.  a  small  pUin  arched  room,  with  a  recess  on  the  left  hand 
at  entenng,  whe™  their  manuscripts  are  kept,  before  which  a 
2i^l  "  ■W"''"?-  ,  ^'  "'•''"'^  "o  fie°"  of  »  dove  or  of  other 
objects.  We  inqmred  after  the  noted  manuscript,  which  tjiev 
profess,^  was  now  3460  yea™  old  ;  referHng  it  biAbishu.  fg 
son  of  Phmehas  .  The  priest  brought  out  J  manuscript  from 
fte  recess  roUed  on  two  md,  in  the  usual  Jewish  form  ■  but  K 
tomed  o«  to  be  wntten  in  a  modem  hand  and  on  new  parch- 
ment. When  this  was  pointed  out,  the  old  man  laughed  and 
produced  another,  which  he  and  the  rest  aU  saidw.s  the  trae 
Sfi,  ,""','"=""?')' very  much  worn,  and  somewhat  tattered 
d^^dso?  ''°'*,°"'*  ^'^'"•'S,  "Id  here  and  there  patched  with 
sSa  f  P™!™*  ;  but  the  handwriting  appeared  to  me  very 
Zw  Of"  "'•  '"^  ""=  ™"™  "'^'^  i°  ae  manner  nlrt 
ZT-^i:  ,       °"~  ™  »™  ™t  permitted  to  handle  or  touch  it ; 

s?iT^VcTh""'^  '",?."="'  T'  "  "  "'  P""?  '!■«  ■"»"<■- 
3  firi  '™  ™i'dlrl»«"  »1>»™  to  fomier  travellers  and  ex- 
cited their  wonder.     They  professed  to  have  about  a  hundred 

S.^,'c?„':i','. "li;  JaSor""*  "  °''"  "•""-*  "  *"' '— ■!  •■  6  o. 
'^'"■"-^*  iii.IM.IO= 
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manuscripts  ;  and  the  piiest  said,  that  he  employs  himself  in 
■writing  out  copies  of  the  law,  Wten  asked  if  they  would  eell  a 
copy,  the  answer  was  ;  Yes,  for  fifty  thousand  piastres. 

The  Samaritans  are  now  reduced  to  a  very  emaU  community  ; 
there  heing  only  thirty  men  who  pay  taxes,  and  few,  if  any,  who 
are  exempt ;  bo  that  their  whole  numher  cannot  be  reckoned  at 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  One  of  them  is  in  affluent 
circumstances  ;  and  having  been  for  a  long  time  chief  secretary 
,  of  the  Mutesellim  of  Nfihulus,  became  one  of  the  most  important 
and  powerful  men  of  the  province.  He  had  recently  been  su- 
perseded in  his  influence  with  the  governor  by  a  Copt ;  and  now 
held  only  the  second  place.  He  was  called  el-'Abd  es-Samary. 
The  rest  of  the  Samaritans  are  not  remarkable  either  for  their 
wealth  or  poverty.  The  physiognomy  of  those  we  saw  w^  not 
Jewish  ;  nor  indeed  did  we  remark  in  it  any  peculiar  character, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  other  natives  of  the  country.  They 
keep  the  Saturday  aa  their  Sabbath  with  great  strictness,  allow- 
ing no  labour  nor  trading,  not  even  cooking  nor  lighting  a  fire,  but 
resting  from  their  employments  the  whole  day.  On  Friday  even- 
ing they  pray  in  their  houses  ;  and  on  Saturday  have  puhlic 
prayers  in  their  synagogue  at  morning,  noon,  and  evening.  They 
meet  also  in  the  synagogue  on  the  great  festivals,  and  on  the 
new  moons  ;  but  not  every  day.  The  law  is  read  in  puhlic,  not 
every  Sabbath  day,  but  only  upon  the  same  fcBtivalB, 

Three  tunes  a  year  they  go  up  to  Mount  Uerizim  (Jebel  et- 
Tiir)  in  aolenin  procession  to  worship ;  and  then  they  begin 
reading  the  law  as  they  set  off,  and  finish  it  above.  These  seasons 
are  :  The  feast  of  the  Passover,  when  they  pitch  their  tents  on 
the  mountain  all  n^ht,  and  sacrifice  seven  lambs  at  sunset ;  the 
day  of  Pentecost ;  and  the  feast  of  Tahernaeles,  when  they  so- 
journ there  in  booths  built  of  branches  of  the  arbutus.'  They 
still  maintain  their  ancient  hatred  against  the  Jews ;  aecuse 
them  of  departing  from  the  law  in  not  sacrificing  the  passover, 
and  in  various  other  points,  as  well  as  of  corrupting  the  ancient 
test ;  and  scrupulously  avoid  all  connection  with  them.  If  of 
old  "  the  Jews  had  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans,""  the  latter 
at  the  pi-esent  day  reciprocate  the  feeling  ;  and  neither  eat  nor 
drink,  nor  marry,  nor  associate  with  the  Jews  ;  but  only  trade 
with  them. 

'  Ex.  E3,   14-17.     For  many  years  lit  offer  soeiifices  on  the   mountain,  and  per- 

the  cluae  of  the  last  centurj  and  tlie  bagin-  formed  their  rites  only  in  the  town.     Yet 

niiM|  of  t!iB  present,  the  Sammitaiis  were  from  their  letter  in  1830,  it  would  appear, 

Tu^le  to  perform  their  devotaOBs  on  Mount  that  they  had  already  been,  able  t*  resuma 

Gerizim,  on  aeoouiit  of  the  exactions  and  theirpilgrimagestothe  snmmjtof  Geriam. 

oppressionsof  the  government  and  Shakhs.  De  Sacy  Coiresp.  des  Samar.  pp.  126, 157, 

Writing  to  Frftuce  in  1810,  tiiej  eay  that  158. 

fiir  tweiity-fi™  years  they  had  eeased  to  '  John  4,  9. 
iii.  105-107 
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We  inquired  of  the  Samaritans  respecting  Jacob's  -well. 
They  aaid  they  acknowledged  the  tradition,  and  regarded  it  as 
having  belonged  to  the  patriarch.  It  lies-  at  the  mouth  of  the 
valley,  near  the  south  side  ;  and  is  the  same  which  the  Christians 
sometimes  caE  Bir  es-SSmiriyeh, '  "Well  of  the  Samaritan  woman.' 
They  acknowledge  also  the  tomb  near  by  as  the  place  of  Joseph's 
burial ;  though  the  present  building  is  only  a  Muhammedan 
Wely,' 

Late  as  it  was,  we  took  a  Christian  guide,  our  firet  old  man 
not  having  again  made  his  appearance,  and  set  off  for  Jacob's 
well.  We  now  passed  down  on  the  north  of  the  fountain  in  the 
vaUey  and  the  enclosed  gardens  below  ;  so  that  we  came  to  the 
opening  of  the  vaUey  on  the  north  side.  Our  guide  had  professed 
to  know  all  about  the  well ;  but  when  we  had  got  thus  far,  he 
could  not  tell  where  it  was.  We  met,  however,  a  Muhammedan, 
who  also  acknowledged  the  tradition  respecting  Jacob's  well  and 
Joseph's  tomb.  He  led  us  by  tho  latter,  which  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  mouth  of  tho  valley  ;  and  then  to  the  well,  situa- 
ted south  of  the  tomb  and  just  at  the  base  of  Gerizim,  below 
the  road  by  which  we  bad  passed  along  this  morning,  Wc  were 
thirty-five  minutes  in  coming  to  it  from  tho  city.  The  vrell  bears 
evident  marks  of  antiquity,  but  was  now  dry  and  deserted  ;  it 
was  said  usually  to  contain  living  water,  and  not  merely  to  be 
filled  by  the  rains.  A  large,  stone  was  laid  loosely  over,  or  rather 
in,  its  mouth  ;  and  as  the  hour  was  now  late  and  the  twilight 
nearly  gone,  we  made  no  attempt  to  remove  the  stone  and  ex- 
amine the  vaulted  entrance  below.  We  had  also  no  line  with  ua 
at  tho  moment,  to  measure  the  well ;  but  by  dropping  in  stones, 
wc  could  perceive  that  it  was  deep."  Adjacent  to  the  well  are 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church,  forming  mounds  of  rubbish ; 
among  which  we  remarked  three  granite  columns.' 

What  we  thus  could  not  do,  had  however  been  done  long 
before  by  MaundreU.  He  describes  the  well  as  covered  by  "  an 
old  atone  vault,"  into  which  he  descended  by  a  narrow  hole  in  the 
roof,  and  there  found  the  proper  mouth  of  the  well  with  a  broad 
flat  stone  upon  it.  He  removed  the  stone  and  measured  the  well. 
"  It  is  dug  m  a  firm  rock,  and  contains  about  three  yards  in 

'  Wa  Jieard  nothing  of  the  tombs  of  Wefstein  Nov.  Test,  in  Act.  1.  c     Hiaron. 

Ekaziir,  Ithamar,  Pbinehas,  and  others,  Ep.  86,  Kpitaph.  Paulse,  p,  677,   "  atone 

which  lia  Samaritana  have  formerly  pro-  inde  [SiohemJ  divactens    vidit  dnodeSm 

feared  tfl  show  at  NfibnlnB.    See  De  Sacy  patriarchamm  aepnlclira."   Yet  a  different 

Corresp.  dea  Samar.  pp.  181,  210,  etc.—  tj^dition  ia   alao  preseiTed  by  Josephns, 

In  the  address  of  Stephen,  Acta  7,  16,  the  which  makes  them  to  have  been  huried  at 

twelre  eons  of  Jiicob  ara  apoken  cf   as  Habron;  Anfiq.  3.  8.  2. 

buried  at  Shechem ;  and  biatorjcal  notices  '  John  i,  11, 

of  a  Jewish  tiadilion  to  the  sime  effaot,  '  For  a  aubaeqnent  visit  to  the  wall,  see 

are  found  in  the  Rabbins  and  in  Jerome ;  in  Vol.  III.  Sect.  IH,  under  Apr.  23d,  1853. 
see  Lightfoot  Hor.   Heb.  in  Act.  7,  16. 

ili.  107,  108 
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dianieter,  and  thirty-five  in  dcptli ;  five  -wc  found  Ml  of  water."' 
It  was  near  ttc  end  of  March  when  Maundrell  thus  found  fifteen 
feet  of  water  in  the  well.  In  April,  1839,  the  Rev.  S.  Calhoiin 
found  the  -well  to  be  only  eeventy-five  feet  deep  below  the  vault, 
■with  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water.  This  meaeurement  was  verified 
by  Dr  Wilson  in  April,  1843  ;  but  at  that  time  the  bottom  was 
scarcely  covered  with  water."  According  to  Bonifocius  about 
1555,  there  wa«  then  an  altar  in  this  vault,  on  which  mass  was  cele- 
brated once  a  year ;  but  QuareemiuH  in  the  next  century  remarks, 
that  this  practice  had  been  already  discontinued  many  years  by 
the  Latins  ;  although  the  altar  still  existed  in  the  vault,  where 
the  Greeks  sometimes  yet  read  mass,^ 

This  tradition  respecting  both  Jacob's  weU  and  Joseph's  tomb, 
in  which  by  a  singular  coincidence  Jews  *  and  Samaritans,  Chris- 
tians and  Muhammedans,  aU  agree,  goes  back  at  least  to  the 
time  of  Eusehius  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century.  That 
writer  indeed  speaks  only  of  the  sepulchre  ;  but  the  Boni-deaux 
pilgrim  in  A.  D.  333,  mentions  also  the  well ;  and  neither  of 
these  writers  has  any  allusion  to  a  churcli.^  But  Jerome  in  his 
letter  on  Paula,  which  is  referred  to  A.  D.  404,  makes  her  visit 
the  church  erected  at  the  side  of  Mount  Gerizim  around  the  well 
of  Jacob,  where  our  Lord  met  the  Samaritan  woman."  The 
church  would  eeem  therefore  to  have  been  built  during  the  fourth 
century  ;  though  not  by  Helena,  as  is  reported  in  modem  times. 
It  was  visited  and  is  mentioned,  as  around  the  well,  by  Antoninus 
Martyr  near  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  ;  by  Arculfus  a  cen- 
tury later,  who  describes  it  as  built  in  the  form  of  a  crose  ;  and 
again  by  St.  Wniibald  in  the  eighth  century.'  Yet  Sffiwulf  about 
A.  D.  1103,  and  Phocas  in  1185,  who  speak  of  the  well,  make 
no  mention  of  the  church  ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that  the 
latter  had  been  destroyed  before  the  period  of  the  crusades,' 
Brocardus  speaks  of  rains  around  the  well,  blocks  of  marble  and 
columns,  which  he  held  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  town,  the  ancient 
Thebez  ;  they  were  probably  those  of  the  church,  to  which  he 
makes  no  aUueion,'     Other  travellers,  both  of  that  age  and  later, 

'  Maundrcll,  March  24.  extrnctam  eircnm  puteum  Jacob  intravit 

'  I^idB   of   the    Bible    II.   p.    66    eq.  Eccleaam,"  etc. 

Cotnp.  Nftcrat,  of  the  Scotch  UeputaiiOQ  '  Anton.  Mart.  Itin.  6.  AdamnanuB  2. 

in  1829,  Jnne  30th.  21.     St.  Wiffib.  Hodtopor,  32.  p.  378.  ed. 

'  "Tftntuminoreput^iremanetaltara;"  Mabill.      See  these  writers  cited  in  full, 

Bonifttdns,  quoted  bj  Qnaresmins,  11.  p,  Eeland  PaliesL  p.  1007  flq. 

801,  col.  a.  b.  °  SiBwnlf  Per^imt;  p.  369.  Phooiis  in 

<  liglitfoot  Hot.  Heb.  in  Act.  7,  16.  Loeis  Saiiet.  13.   Belaud  1.  o. 

'  Onomaat.  art  Sichem.    Itiner.  Hieroi  '  Brocardus  c.  7.  p.  177.  Comp.  Marin, 

ed.  Weea,  p.  687  sq.  Sonut.  p.  248,  who  also  montjons  the  tomb 

»  Hiaron.  Ep.  8^  Epit.  Panlffi,  p.   676.  Of  Joaeph.      ' 
ed.  Mart.     "  Et  es  latere  mentis  Gariaia 
lii.  109, 110 
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speak  of  tte  church  only  as  destroyed,  and  the  well  as 
deserted.' 

Before  the  days  of  Eusebius,  there  seems  to  be  no  historical 
testimony  to  show  the  identity  of  this  well,  with  that  which  our 
Saviour  visited  ;  and  the  proof  must  therefore  rest,  bo  far  as  it 
can  be  made  out  at  all,  on  circumstantial  evidence.  I  am  not 
aware  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  goes  to  con- 
tradict the  common  tradition ;  hut  on  the  other  hand,  I  see 
much  in  the  circumstances,  tending  to  confirm  the  supposition, 
that  this  is  actually  the  spot  where  our  Lord  held  his  conversa- 
tion with  the  Samaritan  woman.  Jesus  was  journeying  from 
Jerusalem  to  Oalilee,  and  rested  at  the  well,  while  "  his  disciples 
were  gone  away  into  the  city  to  buy  meat."'  The  well  therefore 
lay  apparently  before  the  city,  and  at  some  distance  from  it 
In  passing  along  the  eastern  plain,  Jesus  had  halted  at  the  well 
and  sent  his  disciples  to  the  city  situated  in  the  narrow  vaUey' 
intending  on  theii-  return  to  proceed  along  the  plain  on  his  way 
to  Galilee,  without  himself  visiting  the  city.  All  this  corres- 
ponds exactly  to  the  present  character  of  the  ground. '  The 
well  too  was  Jacob's  weU,  of  high  antiquity,  a  known  and  ven- 
erated spot ;  which,  after  having  already  lived  for  so  many  ages 
m  tradition,  would  not  be  hkely  to  be  forgotten  m  the  two  and 
a  half  centuries,  intervening  between  St.  John  and  Eusebius 
_  A  very  obvious  question  presented  itself  to  us  upon  the  spot, 
VIZ,  How  it  can  be  supposed,  that  the  woman  should  have 
come  from  the  city,  now  half  an  hour  distant,  with  her  water- 
pot,  to  draw  water  fi.-om  Jacob's  well,  when  there  are  so  many 
fountains  just  around  the  city,  and  she  must  have  also 


-J — ...^^^xi  uiii,  wiij,  auu  Biic  inusi  nave  aiso 
directly  by  a  large  one  at  mid-distance  ?  But,  in  the  first  place, 
the  ancient  city  probably  lay  in  part  nearer  to  this  weH  than 
the  modern  one ;  and  then  too  it  is  not  said,  that  the  woman 
came  thither/rom  the  city  at  aU.  She  may  have  dwelt,  or  have 
been  labounng,  near  by  the  well ;  and  have  gone  into  the  city 
only  to  make  her  wonderful  report  respecting  the  stranger  pro- 
phet.' Or,  even  granting  that  her  home  was  in  the  city,  there 
would  he  nothing  improbable  or  unusual  in  the  supposition,  that 
the  inhabitants  may  have  set  a  pecuhar  value  on  the  water  of 
this  ancient  well  of  Jacob,  and  have  occasionally  put  themselves 
to  the  trouble  of  going  thither  to  draw.  That  it  was  not  the 
ordinary  public  weU  of  the  city,  is  probable  fixim  the  circum- 

'  So   Wjli.    de    Baldensel  in   Basnage  northwards,  ascends  and  orossBs  tlie  rid™ 

The^m-.  IV.  p.  853.     Sir  J.  Mauide^e  of  Monnt  Ebdat  TpXw^  of  tht  W^ 

[iJ^-^Vf-      ^"^■^^^-'---  But  thesis,  and  Cbtl^rS'at'^ 

Kin.  p    93.  R^asb    p.    860.    Cotorio.  p.  road  along  the  plain. 
88T.     Quare^ns  U.  p.  801.  etc  etc.  '  John  4,  7.  S8.  29.     "  Wcman  of  Sa- 

s  Tl,l"^.l.tj',       ^        J  f         ,...    ,  "'a'™"  is  here  oulj  equivalent  to  "a  Sa- 

fiia  present  Qaual  road  from  Niibulu3  morltan  woman."  onAf  th,.   B«™»v!f.,.. 


iritan  woman,"  one  of  ttie  t 

iii.  IIO.IU 
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stance,  that  tbSre  was  here  no  public  accommodation  for  di'awing 
water.' 

More  difficult  is  it  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  a  well  should 
ever  have  been  dug  here  at  all,  on  a  spot  ia  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  so  many  natural  fountains ;  and  irrigated,  even  at 
the  present  day,  by  rills  of  running  water,  brought  down  from 
the  source  higher  up  the  valley,  and  of  sufficient  volume  to 
drive  a  mill.  I  can  solve  thia  dilJiculty  only  by  admitting,  that 
tbia  ia  probably  the  actual  well  of  the  patriarch  ;  and  that  it 
was  dug  by  him  in  some  connection  with  the  poeseasion  of  the 
"  parcel  of  ground,"  bought  of  Hamor  the  father  of  Sbecbem  ; 
which  he  gave  to  his  son  Joseph,  and  in  which  Joseph  and  possi- 
bly his  brethren  were  buried.'  The  practice  of  the  patriarchs 
to  dig  wella  whei-ever  they  sojourned,  is  well  known ;'  and  if 
Jacob's  field,  as  it  would  seem,  was  here  before  the  mouth  of  the 
valley  of  Shechem,  be  might  prefer  not  to  be  dependent  for 
water  on  fountains,  which  lay  up  that  valley  and  were  not  his 
own.  Or,  very  po^ibly,  the  fountain  itself  may  be  of  later 
date  ;  the  effect  of  eartbc[uah:es,  to  which  the  land  is  subject. 

I  think  we  may  thus  rest  with  confidence  in  the  opinion,  that 
this  is  Jacob's  well,  and  here  the  parcel  of  ground  which  Jacob 
gave  to  bis  son  Joseph.  Here  the  Saviour,  wearied  with  his 
journey,  sat  upon  the  well,  and  taught  the  poor  Samaritan 
woman  those  great  truths,  which  have  broken  down  the  separa- 
ting wall  between  Jews  and  Gfentilos :  "  God  is  a  spirit ;  and 
they  that  worship  him,  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  tnitb." 
Here,  too,  as  the  people  flocked  from  the  city  to  hear  him,  he 
pointed  his  disciples  to  the  waving  fields  which  decked  the  noble 
plain  around,  exclaiming :  "  Say  not  ye.  There  are  yet  four 
months,  and  then  cometh  harvest  ?  Behold,  I  say  unto  you. 
Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields  ;  for  they  are  white 
already  to  harvest  1 " ' 

It  was  half  past  8  o'clock  when  we  returned  to  our  tent ; 
wearied  indeed  in  body,  but  refreshed  in  spirit,  as  we  read  anew, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  very  scenes,  the  account  of  our  Saviour's 
visit  and  sublime  teaching.* 

In  our  interview  with  the  Samaritans,  we  bad  forgotten  to 
inquire  respecting  the  general  statistics  of  Nabulus ;  and  we 
had  no  other  acquaintance  on  whose  information  we  could  de- 
pend. The  only  Christians  here  are  G-reeks,  numbering  120 
taxable  men,  or  about  500  souls.     There  is  a  G-reek  bishop  of 

'  John  4,  11.  "  Gen.  21,  25.  80.    26,  15.  18-53. 

9  fi.n   ^<i   iq.     Josh.  24,  32.     John  6,  <  John  4,  30-24.  30.  36. 

..    IG,      Corap,    Lightfoot  '  We   visited  Nahnlus  egain  in  1853; 

Bee  Vol.  III.  Sect,  ni,  mider  Apr.  23. 

.11.1. 
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NabuluH  ;  kit  he  resides  in  tlie  convent  at  Jerusalem  '  Tlie 
bamantans  count  some  150  souls,  as  we  have  seen  ;  and  tiere 
were  said  to  be  abont  as  many  Jews.  From  Tarious  data,  wo 
w-ete  led  to  estimate  the  whole  population  at  abont  8000  soils  • 
all  Mnhammcdans,  with  the  exceptions  above  specified  The 
present  governor  of  the  province  of  NSbuta  was  a  son  of  Hn-' 
sein,  the  former  Mudir  of  'Aklra.' 


It  would  be  useless  to  spend  time  here,  in  showing  that  the 
INabnlus  of  the  present  day  is  the  Ueapolis  of  the  Koman  age  • 
or  that  the  latter  appellation  took  the  place  of  the  more  ancient 
name  bheohem.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  foreign  names  im- 
posed by  the  Komans  in  Palestine,  which  have  survived  to  the 
present  day.  The  historical  testimonies  to  the  general  identity 
ot  NeapoliB  and  Sichom  are  liardly  less  definite  and  numerous 
thanin  the  case  of  ^Ka  and  Jerusalem;'  whUe  the  eiluation 
ot  JN4bulus  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  and  beneath  Mount 
(xenzim,  of  which  tradition   has  never  lost  sight 


/  _     ..    "«.j    u„,..,    ±wDU   oigni,,    coiiesponus 

latwelj  to  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  position  of  Shechera 

Shechem  was  a  very  ancient  place,  though  we  do  not  find  it 
mentioned  as  a  city,  until  the  time  of  Jacob.  Abraham  indeed 
first  came,  m  the  land  of  Canaan,  "unto  the  place  of  Shechem 
unto  the  oaks  of  Moteh ; '"  and  Jacob  on  his  return  from  Padan- 
Aram  came  to  Shalim,  a  city  of  Shechem,  "  and  pitched  his 
tents  before"  (east  of)  the  latter  city.  This  corresponds  to  the 
present  vdlage  of  Silim,  which  lies  east  of  NSbulus  across  the 
great  plain.  In  this  plain  the  patriarch  encamped  and  pui^ 
chased  the  "  parcel  of  ground,"  still  marked  by  his  weU  and  the 
traditional  tomb  of  Joseph."  It  was  here  that  Dinah  was 
defiled  by  Shechem  the  son  of  Hamor,  prince  of  the  country  ■ 
and  the  city  Shechem  with  its  gates  is  spoken  of,  named 
probably  after  that  prince.  It  would  seem  not  then  to  have 
been  hlrge  ;  masmuoh  as  the  two  sons  of  Jacob  were  able  to 
overcome  and  to  sky  aU  the  males.'  Jacob's  field,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  a  permanent  possession ;  and  the  patriarch,  even  when 
residmg  at  Hebron,  sent  his  flocks  to  pasture  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. It  was  on  a  visit  to  them  in  this  region,  that  Joseph  was 
sold  by  his  brethren.' 
;&•  Toll,  p  425.  I0S8.     HI.ro,iE,.86,E,ll.i4.P„l,,,. 

Iheie  are  said  to  bs  leprona  persona  670,  "  TraQalvib  Sichem.—qme  nana  N^ 
.1  N.Wu  u  „11  „  atJm.al,„  ,  bat  pab,  .pp.na..,,-  ata.  Sa,  J,„  olb.r  .u- 
wa  did  not  bate  maat  with  tbam.    Pax-    tbaritiaa,  Keland  Pal  p.  1004  ^ 

Lettera,  xv.  p.  178,  Loud,  '  Gaa.  1 S,  6, 

'.IS.     Sea  aboTO.  p.  279. 


'  Joaapbns   baa  usnaUy  Siebam ; 
also  onaa  Neapalis,  B,  J.  4.  8.  1.    Epiphi 
nius  adv.  IJier,  lib,  iii,  p.  10,->n,  'E^  3,ai^o, 
Tear'  IWiii,  i^  tB  laa!  Neaao^ai,       ib. 
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On  the  return  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  after  they  had 
passed  over  Jordan,  they  were  directed  to  set  up  great  atones 
and  build  an  altar  on  Mount  Ebal ;  and  to  station  six  of  the 
tribes  upon  Mount  Gerizim  to  bless  the  people,  and  six  upon 
Mount  Ebal  to  uurae.'  Between  these  two  mountains,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  lay  Shechem,  having  Ebal  on  the  north  and 
Geriaini  on  the  south,'  In  the  division  of  the  land,  Shechem 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Ephraim,  but  was  assigned  to  the  Levitea  and 
made  a  city  of  refuge.^  Here  Joshua  met  the  assembled  people 
for  the  last  time.'  In  the  days  of  the  Judges,  Abimelech 
treacherously  got  possession  of  the  eity,  which  gave  occasion  for 
the  beautifiU  parable  of  Jotham,  delivered  from  Mount  Gerizim ; 
in  the  end  the  people  proved  treacherous  to  the  usurper,  and 
the  city  wa«  destroyed  by  him.=  At  Shechem  aU  Israel  came 
together  to  make  Kehoboam  king  ;  here  the  ten  tribes  rebelled  ; 
and  the  city  became  for  a  time  the  royal  residence  of  Jeroboam.* 
We  hear  nothing  more  of  it  before  the  exile  ;  during  which  it 
seems  still  to  have  been  inhabited/ 

After  the  exile,  Shechem  is  mainly  known  as  the  chief  seat 
of  the  people,  who  thenceforth  bore  the  name  of  Samaritans. 
Of  the  origin  of  this  people  we  have  no  ancient  account,  except 
in  the  Scriptures  and  in  Josephus.-  It  appears  that  after  the 
carrying  away  captive  of  the  Israelites  from  Mount  Ephraim 
and  the  region  of  Samaria  by  the  Assyrian  Shalmaneser,  the 
same  monarch  brought  men  from  Babylon,  and  from  other 
eastern  countries,  "and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria 
instead  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  they  possessed  Samaria 
and  dwelt  in  the  cities  thereof"  Visited  and  disturbed  by  lions, 
this  people  applied  to  the  king  of  Assyria  for  one  of  the  Israel- 
itish  priests,  to  "teach  them  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the 
land  ; "  and  one  was  sent  accordingly,  and  took  up  his  abode  at 
Bethel,  the  former  scene  of  Jerolwam's  idolatry.  So,  "they 
feared  the  Lord,  and  served  their  own  gods,"  each  his  own 
national  idols  ;  "  and  made  unto  themselves  of  the  lowest  of 
them  priests  of  the  high  places."  This  continued  to  be  the 
case  down  to  the  time  when  the  scriptural  account  was  written  ; 
and  it  was  this  people,  according  to  Josephus,  who  were  called 
in  Hebrew  Cutheana,  and  in  the  Greek  language  Samaritans.' 

'  Dent.  27,  1-13.     The  altar  in  verse  "  Jndg.  9,  1-49. 

4,  according  to  the  present  Hebrew  text,  °  I  Kings  12,  1.  12-16.  35. 

■was  io  be  on  Ebal.     Tlio  Snmaritiin  tent  '  Jer.  41,  5. 

reads  here  Geriaira ;  and  this  is  the  main  "  2  Kings  17,  8.  6.  2i.     Joseph.  Antiq. 

prant,  in  wHoli  they  charge  the  Jews  with  8.  14.  1,  3.    ib.  10.  9.  7. — The  SamaritaiiB 

cotrnpting  the  test.  themselves  afterwuida  refer  their  transpor- 

'  Joaepli.  Ant.  4.  8.   44.  Comp.  Judg.  tation  into  the  land  to  Esar-hadJon,  Eu'a 

8   7.  4,  2.     This  may  have  been  a  later  emigra- 

'  Josh.  20,  7.    21,  20.  21.  tion. 

•  Josh.  24,  1.26,  "  3iansBl8,25-34.41.  Joseph. Aiif. I.e. 

iii.  lU-lia 
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According  to  these  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  Samaritans 
were  originally  foreigners,  having  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Jews;  and  not  a  mixed  race,  as  is  commonly  assumed,  except  so 
far  as  a  comparatively  few  straggling  Israelites  of  the  lower 
classes  may  not  improbably  have  remained  in  their  homes  • 
The  introduction  of  the  Pentateuch  among  them  is  eufliciently 
accounted  for,  by  the  return  of  the  Israelitish  priest  to  Bethel, 
and  the  partial  renewal  of  the  Israelitish  worship.  When  the 
Jews  returned  under  Zenibbabel  from  their  exile,  and  began  to 
rebuild  Jerusalem  and  their  temple,  the  Samaritans  also  desired 
to  aid  them  m  the  work  :  "  Let  us  build  with  you  ;  for  we  seek 
your  God  as  ye  do  ;  and  we  do  sacrifice  unto  him  since  the  days 
of  Esar-haddon."=  It  was  the  refusal  of  the  Jews  to  adm'it 
them  to  this  privilege,  that  gave  rise  to  the  subsequent  hatred 
between  the  two  races  ;  and  from  that  moment  the  Samaritans 
did  all  they  could,  to  hinder  the  rebuilding  both  of  the  temple 
and  the  city.' 

It  was  the  same  refusal,  probably,  and  subsequent  acts  of 
mutual  hatred,  that  stimulated  the  Samaritans  to  erect  a  temple 
of  their  own  upon  Mount  Gerizim.  The  immediate  occasion 
appears  to  have  been  the  circumstance  related  by  Nehemiah 
that  a  son  of  Joiada  the  high  priest  had  become  son-in-law  to' 
Sanballat,  and  had  on  this  account  been  expelled  from  Jerusa- 
lem.' According  to  Jc«ephue,  this  person  was  Manasseh,  a 
brother  of  the  high  priest  Jaddus,  and  was  expelled  as  having 
married  the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  the  Persian  governor^ 
Samaria  under  Darius  Codomanus  and  Alexander  the  Great 
about  330  B.  0.  some  eighty  years  later  than  the  time  of  Nehe^ 
miah.'  The  same  writer  relates,  that  Manasseh  withdrew  to 
the  Samaritans ;  and  that  SanbaUat,  his  father-in-law  having 
jomed  Alexander  the  Great  before  Tyre,  obtained  from  that 
mortarch  permission  to  erect  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  in 
which  he  constituted  Manasseh  high  priest."  Sichem,  at  'the 
foot  of  Gerizim,  now  became  the  metropolis  of  the  Samar- 
itans, and  was  inhabited  by  apostate  Jews ;  and  according  to 
Josephus,  if  a  Jew  at  Jerusalem  was  called  to  an  account  for 
eating  unclean  food,  or  for  breaking  the  Sabbath,  or  for  any 

^tL^tfiTfT  n%''  ^^^"^  ■"?**  B6«n  most  probably  to  be  a  ohronoWcd 

strongly  stated  by  De  Saoy,  Corresp.  des  error  on  the  part  ^  Josephus  ■  sioce  it^ 

Samantauis,  p.  8^  m  Notices  et  Extr.   des  Imrdly  snpposabk,  that  tha  veiV  same  feoL 

to.  dekl5,bl,ot[;.  du  Ro^  Tom    XIL  «ith4B  llkrd:,.Ust.n<^X^ro^^^, 

^°',,.?„LtPrT.lrf";'  ^e  Hongste^berg  at  two  dilferent  times  to  ^oren.  perso J 


Andieutii 


bearing  Ihe  , 


!  if™  J    0     '^'        ^'  Deanng  uie  same  names.     Henoe  too  tha 

s  P^  *'/■>-  .                  ,     ^.     ,        ,  tuildiiig  of  tha  temple  on  Gerisim,  is  pro- 

^0.  4.  Nehem.  co.  4.   6.  Joseph.  baWy  to  be  piaoed  e.rlier  tha«  the'time  of 

Noh.13  23.  ■  Josepb.  Ant.  II.  8.  3,  4. 

'  Joseph.  Ant  11.   7.  2.     This  would  ' 

VOI..II.-25  ;.;    i,fl    „- 
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similar  crime,  he  fled  to  the  Sichemites,  declaring  himself  to  be 
unjustly  ELccused.' 

The  mutual  hatred  continued  to  increaee,  each  party- 
contending  for  the  sanctity  of  their  own  temple  f  though  the 
Jewish  historian,  with  apparent  justice,  accuses  the  Samaritans 
of  professing  to  be  Jews  and  descended  from  Joseph,  when  tliis 
might  tend  to  their  advantage ;  or  of  disclaiming  all  kindred 
and  connection  with  them,  when  this  would  better  serve  their 
turn.^  Broils  sometimes  ensued  ;'  and  at  length  the  temple  on 
Gerizim  was  destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus,  about  129  E.  C. 
having  stood,  according  to  Josephiis,  about  two  hundred  years.' 
The  broils  continued,  and  the  hatred  increased.  Under  the 
procurator  Ooponius,  who  followed  Archelaus,  a  Samaritan  en- 
tered Jerusalem  secretly,  and  polluted  the  whole  temple,  by 
scattering  in  it  human  hones.'  The  name  Samaritan  had  now 
become  among  the  Jews  a  by-word  and  term  of  reproach  ;  and 
all  intercourse  with  them  was  avoided.  Of  this  we  find  various 
traces  in  the  New  Testament.  Jesus  himself  was  called  a 
Samaritan  in  scorn ;  and  the  seventy  disciples,  when  first  sent 
out,  were  not  to  go  to  the  cities  of  the  Samaritans,  since  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  house  of  Israel.'  They  still  clung  to  their 
worship  on  Mount  Grerizim  ;  and  lived  in  expectation  of  a 
Messiah.'  In  consequence  of  this  hatred,  and  in  allusion  to  this 
idolatry,  the  town  of  Sichem  probably  received  among  the 
Jewish  common  people  the  by-name  Sychar,  which  we  find  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John  ;  while  Stephen,  in  addressing  the  more 
courtly  Sanhedrim,  employs  the  ancient  name,"  Yet  many  of 
the  Samaritans  believed  on  Christ  in  Sichem  itself ;  and  after- 
wards, churches  were  gathered  in  their  towns  and  villages  by 
the  apostles." 

'  Joa,Ant  11,  8.  6,  2ofiopE7Tai  ftDTpiiio-  2S,  3  Xobs  ft wols  *   ™Toi«aj'  h  SiKiiins. 

Mf  Tin  thv  SiKijio  Ixovres,  Keiiilimv  icphs  Testwn.  SII  PatriHroh.  p.  66i. 

T«  roniWi'  iijiEi  Kol  KoToiffiiii^PTji'  ifi  tSk  °  John  4,  20.  25. 

iioff™Tfi;.r«.S-I-.^a(»7sa™«i.     lb.    11.  •  John  i,  6.  Acts  7,  IG.-This  name 

8.  7.— Coinp.  Jahn  Bibl.  ArchsoL  Th.  IL  SycJiar  [Svx^)   might  come  from   Hob. 

Bd.  n.  p.  803.  115a  falM/mod.  spoken  of  idols,  Hab.   2, 

■■  Joa,  Ant.  12,  1.  1,     lb.  18.  3.  4.  ^g'.  ^^  ^]^  (^^  -113^3  dnrnkard,  in  ulln- 

'  Joa.  Ant.  9,  14.   3,     Thns  towards  giontols.  28,  1.  7    Comp,  Siriwi.  60,  26. 

Alaxatider  they  professed  to  be  Hebiewa,  -j.^^^  ^U  Patr.  p.  5M,  Jorai  7V  4iri  <rf,/a- 

ib.  11,  8.  a  With  Antioclins  tbfff  okimed  j^    xiyo^ir,,  itSha  lu,<iwh««.    The 

to  be  Meaea  and  Persians,  and  asked  per-  j^^^  „g„  (^^  ^f  ^g^  jiight  like-sonnding 

iniasion  to  dedicate  thoir  temple  to  Jupiter  p^nperjiojia  of  proper  names ;  bo  the  change 

HeUenine;  ib.   12.    B.   6.     Comp.  S  Mace,  between  D^t  bra  £^.i«6,  2  K.  1,3.  3, 

t'l       .    »  TO  1    1      -1.   la  a  »     -1.  13  and  Bf rt(^f|8ofe  JS«efee6ni,  appUed  in  the 

*  J09.  Ant.  12.  4.  1.    lb,  13.  3.  4,   ib,  13.  j^^  j_  ^^  Satan  Matt.  10  2S.  etc.     So  too 

10.3.    ib.  14,  e.2.  Bethaven  ior' BaM,  Hoa. 'i,  IB.   6,8; 

'  Ibid.  13,  9.  1.     B.  J.  1.  2.  6.  (,o„p_   ^^^  g^  g,     gee  Beland  Dissert. 

'  Joa.  Ant,  18.  2.  2.  Comp.  20.  6.  1.  Miaoell.  L  p.  140  eq.    Hengstenb.  Anth.  lies 

'  John  8,  48,   4,  9.  27.     Matt.  JO,  5.  Puntat.  I.  p.  26  sq. 

Lnke  17, 16.  18.    See  alao  Sirae.  60,  25.  '"  John  i,  39-42.  Acts  8,  6-25.  9,  31. 
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Not  long  after  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  the  city  of 
Sichem  received  the  new  name  of  Neapolis,  which  remains  to 
the  present  day  in  the  Arabic  form  Nabulus.  This  toot  place 
apparently  nnder  Vespasian ;  for  the  coins  of  the  city,  of  which 
there  are  many  from  Titus  to  Voluaianua,  hear  the  inscription 
"  Flavia  Neapolis  ; "  the  former  epithet  being  adopted  in  honour 
of  Flavins  Vespasian,  probably  in  conaecLuence  of  some  benefit 
conferred  by  him.'  The  name  NeapoHs  ia  already  mentioned  by 
JosephuB,  and  also  by  PHny,  who  died  A.  D.  79  ;  and  both 
theae  writers  affirm,  tliat  the  place  was  before  called  Mabortha 
or  Mamortha  by  its  inhabitants  ;  a  circumstance  of  which  there 
eccms  to  be  no  further  historical  trace,  and  no  very  satisfactory 
solution.* 

There  is  also  a  question,  whether  Neapolis  occupied,  or  now 
occupies,  precisely  the  same  spot  as  Sichem  ;  though  the  fact  of 
their  general  identity  does  not  appear  to  be  doubtfiil.'  The 
difficulty  has  apparently  arisen,  from  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
mere  hypothesis  current  in  the  days  of  Eusebius,  when  the  rage 
for  pilgrimages  and  the  finding  out  of  scriptural  places  was  just 
beginning.  At  that  time  Sychar  and  Sichem  were  regarded  aa 
two  distinct  places,  and  both  of  thorn  different  from  Neapolis. 
Eusebius  s&js  expressly,  that  Sychar  lay  before  (east  of)  Neapo- 
lis by  the  field  of  Joseph  with  Jacob's  well ;  while  Sichem  was 
pointed  out  as  a  deserted  place  in  the  suburbs  of  Ncapoha, 
where  was  also  Joseph's  tomb.'  The  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  in  the 
same  age  (A.  D.  333)  is  more  specific.  According  to  him,  by 
Neapolis  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gerizim  lay  the  place  called 
Sichem,  where  was  the  monument  of  Joseph ;  and  at  one 
Boman  mile  further  was  Sychar,  whence  the  Samaritan  woman 
came  to  draw  water  at  Jacob's  well.' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  upon  the  confasion  and 
inconsistency  of  all   this,  and  how  strongly  it  savours  of  the 

'  For  this  custom  of  cities  adoptiDg  the  make  ont  of  it  Flaeia  Ne/ipolia,   wlioh 

names  of  their  benefactor  on  coins,  see  was  not  a  metropolis.    See  Hardoin  Num- 

sljove,   p.   60  and  n.  8.     For  the  coins  mor.  ontiq.  populorum  et  Hrbinra  illnstc, 

of   14eapo1is,    eee   Eckliel   Doctr.   Num-  p.  811.   Cellarius  Collectanea  Hist.  Sumiir. 

mor.  ni.  p.  133  eq.     Mionnet  M^daillea  p.  10.   Keland  Diseert.  Miscell.  I.  p.  13T  sq. 
Antiqnaf^  Tom,  V,  p,  499.  Suppl  Vin,  p,         '  Sea  above,  p.  287.  n.  3. 
344  sq.  '  Onomast  arts.  Biehar,  Siehem.     Sea 

'  Jos.  B.  J.  i.  8.  1,  int^ii  tV  N«(to\iv  also   arts,    Liisa,   Terebinthus,      Keland 

K(t\ivii4v)ir,MafiopbkSi iiriTwr iiixapiay.  Palieat,  p  1004, 

Pliu,  H,  N.  5,  IS,  "  Neapolis,  qum  ante         '  Itin,  HierosoL  ad,  Wesseling,  p.  587, 

Mamortha  dicebatur,"    Hardnin  professes  "  NeapoU. — Inde  ad  pedeni  montis  ipains 

to  give  a  coin  of  Maiciia  Anrelins  with  the  locus  est,   cui  nomen  Seehim  ;    iude  po- 

reading :    NEA.    MHTPOnOA,    M0P8IA,  situs  est  monmaentnin,    ubi  positos    est 

(to  which  ha  prefixes  *A.)  which  last  word  Joseph  in  villa,    quam   dedit   ei   Jacob 

MOPStA  Cellarius  and  Belond  take  for  the  peter  ejus. — Inde  passas  mille,  locns  est 

name  Mamortha,  and  attempt  to  explain  cui  nomen  Sechar,  uiide  descendit  mulier 

it     But  I  find  no  such  inscription  among  Samaritana  ad  euudem  locum,  nbx  Jacob 

all  tlia  coins  in  Eclthel  and  Mionnet ;  and  puteum  fodil^"  etc. 
tliere  certainly  is  no  Euflicient  ground  to 
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spirit  of  the  age.  Nor  did  this  hypothesis  continue  long.  Je- 
rome, who  had  more  of  critical  acumen  than  most  of  his 
cotemporarieB  ;  and  who  in  hia  vereion  of  the  Onomasticon,  had 
contented  himself  with  simply  translating  Eusebiua'  account  of 
a  distinct  Sychar  and  Sichem  ;  comes  out  boldly  in  other  places, 
and  pronounces  Sychar  to  be  merely  an  eiToneous  reading  for 
Sichem,  which  latter  he  declares  to  be  identical  with  Neapolis. ' 
From  that  time  onwards,  this  identity  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  again  drawn  in  question.  Yet  in  all  probability,  the 
ancient  city  was  much  larger  than  the  Neapohs  of  Eusebius ; 
and  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  idea,  that  a  portion  of  its 
ruins  may  still  he  seen  on  the  east  of  the  latter  place,  stretching 
down  for  some  distance  towards  Jacob's  well,  or  even  near  to  it. 
Jerusalem  itself  extended  anciently  much  further  north  and 
south,  than  at  the  present  day.  That  such  ruins  should  now 
have  disappeared  around  Nabulus,  is  not  surprising ;  the  stones 
would  very  naturally  he  used  in  the  structures  of  the  modem 
city.' 

Indeed,  if  we  may  credit  the  accounts  of  Josephus,  the 
Neapolis  of  his  day  appears  to  have  had  a  population  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  present  city ;  and  the  people  continued  long  to 
he  known  chiefly  by  the  name  of  Samaritans.  So  early  as  the 
time  of  Pilate,  we  read  of  a  tumult  and  sedition  excited  among 
them  by  an  adventurer,  who  persuaded  the  common  people  to 
foUow  him  to  the  summit  of  Mount  G-erizim,  where  he  proposed 
to  show  them  the  golden  vessels  which  Moses  in  ancient  times 
had  buried  there.  But  Pilate  ordered  troops  to  attack  this 
multitude ;  and  having  dispersed  them,  caused  many  of  the 
leaders  to  be  put  to  death.  The  Samaritans  complained  of  him 
before  VitelliuB,  then  proconsul  of  Syria ;  and  this  was  the 
occasion  of  Pilate's  being  deposed  and  sent  to  Eome.'  In 
general,  the  Samaritans  would  seem  to  have  been  no  less  hostile 
to  the  Eomans,  than  were  the  Jews  themselves.  "While  Vespa- 
sian was  engaged  in  subduing  various  portions  of  the  country,  a 
great  multitude  of  tho  Samaritans  coUected  and  posted  them- 
selves upon  Mount  Gerizim.  Vespasian,  anticipating  their 
movements,  sent  against  them  Cerealis  with  a  body  of  troops  ; 

'  "Transivit  Sichem,  noil  nt  pleriqae  '  Maandrell  mentions  "  Bome  pieces  of  a 

emuitea  legunt  Siohar,  qnce  anno  Ne^olia  vary  thick  woll  still  to  be  aean  not  very  ifer 

^pellatur ; "  Ep.  86,  Epit.  Paalie,  p.  676.  &om  hence,"  i.  e.  from  the  well ;  Marcli  34. 

ed.  Mari — "  HebrMoe  Sieliem  dicitnr,  nt  Schubert  ^eaka  of  Ihe  "  supposed  walls 

JobBnneB   qnoqna   Evangelista   teetatDi ;  of  ancient  Sichem "  aa  -visible  in  several 

Kcet  -vitjose,  ut  Siobar  legator,  error  mole-  places  between  the  present  city  and  Jacob'a 

Tit;''Qn*3t.inGen.oap.xlviii,no.22.—  well;    Eeise  III.   p.   163.     We  were  not 

It  may  be  proper  t«  remaA,   that  this  able  to  make  ont  anything  of  tliis  sort ; 

opmion  of  Jerome  as  to  the  reading  Sjchae,  and  saw  only  the  mins  of  tlie  church  and 

is  contradicted  by  all  Hie   Greek  mana-  ot  the  hamlet  Beljt. 

scripts  of  tJie  N.  T.  "  Joseph.  Ant.  18.  4.  1,  3. 
iii.  12(H22 
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who  ultimately  stirrouncled  them,  and  having  in  vain  proposed 
terms  of  submission,  attacked  them  and  slew  to  the  number  of 
eleven  thousand,  six  hundred  persons.'  Whether  the  city  itself 
was  destroyed  or  rebuilt  by  Vespasian,  we  are  not  informed. 

The  Samaritan  worship  would  appear  to  have  long  continued 
predominant  at  Neapolis  ;  for  upon  the  coins  of  the  subsequent, 
centuries,  we  find  Mount  G-erizim  with  its  temple  depicted  as 
the  symbol  of  the  city.  There  is  indeed  no  historical  testimony, 
that  the  former  temple  was  ever  rebuilt ;  yet  there  was  doubt- 
leas  an  altar,  or  some  kind  of  structure,  where  their  worship 
■was  held.  The  Samaritans  are  not  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  Jewish  war  and  catastrophe  under  Adrian ;  but  under 
Septimius  Severus,  about  A.  D.  200,  they  appear  to  have  made 
common  cause  with  the  Jews  against  that  emperor ;  and  Ne- 
apolis  was  deprived  by  him  of  its  rights  as  a  city."  In  that 
and  the  following  centuries,  the  Samaritans  were  spread  exten- 
sively not  only  in  Egypt  and  the  east,  but  also  in  the  west  aa 
far  as  to  Eome  itself ;  where  they  had  a  synagogue  in  the  time 
of  Thoodoric,  after  A.  D.  493.'  Their  occupation  appears  to 
have- been  chiefly  that  of  merchants  and  money  changers,  much 
like  the  Jews.* 

There  had  already  been  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  in 
Neapolis  under  our  Saviour ;  and  in  all  probability  a  church  had 
been  gathered  here,  during  the  ministry  of  the  apostles.'  The 
celebrated  Justin  Martyr,  who  suffered  at  Eome  about  A.  D, 
163,  was  a  native  of  this  city.'  It  also  became  early  the  seat 
of  a  Christian  bishop.  The  name  of  Germanus,  bishop  of 
Neapolis,  appears  among  the  subscriptions  to  the  councils  of 
Ancyra  and  Neocrosarea  A.  D.  314,  and  to  that  of  Nicea  A.  D. 
325  ;  while  the  names  of  four  others  are  also  preserved,  the  last 
of  whom,  John,  was  a  signer  at  the  synod  of  Jerusalem  A.  D. 
536.'     The  general  condition  of  the  city  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 

■  Joseph.  B.  J.  3.  7.  83.  '  See    the    edict    of    Justinian,    Oe^ 

'  Enseb  Chron.  "  Jndwcum  et  Samari-  i,pyi/^mpari«iiv  (ruyoAXawiiTa.j',  where  it 

ticom  helium  mot«m  est "     Spartian.  in  is  sajd  ;  E<  ypi^iiuvra  pipoi  auroB  toB  rjjs 

Sept,  Sev.  c.  le,  "Neapohtanis  Palffis^-  Tpnir^fiji  jrposnYTjfujToi,  toB  ye  Siroy^ia^/ajr 

nensihus  jos  ciritatis  lulit,  qnod  pro  Nigra  bJtoC,  o6j  Sn^BpeiToj  koAoBd-i,     Collanus, 

[  Seven  iBmalo]  din  in  annis  fiiecant."  This  1.  c,  pp.   23,  25. 

right  was  probably  restored;  for  the  same  '  John  4,  39-43.     Acts  8,   25.     9,  81. 

™i-lt«-  wmavts.  0.  15,  "  PaliBStiniB  pcenam  16,  3. 

"■    ■                  ■"  «  Apol.3.p.41,'louirT"™!— lir!i*Aaoui«s 
V4as    iriKtas    Supfat    t^i    IlttAiiiffT/Hjs. 

23.  Enseb.  Hist  Ecc  *.  13. 

=  This  appeara  fpDm  the  laws  of  the  '  Labbfi  Concil  general.  Coll.  Tom.  I. 

Cod.  Theod™.  espedally  XVI,  XXVni,  pp.  1475,  1488.    Tom.  U.  p.  61.    Tom. 

j„     T..j~i.     r™i!:.nii=    of-     Bomnvitania  ■  V  n.  9Rfi.    See  ireDemllv.  Le  Ouien  Onena 


de  Judseis,  Ccelicolis,  et  Samaril 
XVin  da  Norierfariis;  CXXIX,  CXLIV, 
de  Samaritis.  Oellarios  1.  c.  pp.  16,  32, 
28,  25. — For  the  synagogue,  see  Caaaodor. 
Variar.  Epist,  hb.  HL  45.     Cellftrins,  1,  c. 


v.  p.  286.  See  genemlly,  Le  Quien  Oiiena 
Chr.  HI.  col.  647  sq.  Reland  PaJiest.  p. 
1009.  See  above.  Vol.  I.  p.  383.  Neapolia 
Btunds  also  in  tiie  Greek  eccleaastioal 
Noliliffi;  see  Eoland  PaL  pp.  216,  330. 
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centuries,  as  reported  by  Eusebius,  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim,  and 
Jerome,  we  have  already  seen,'  Nearly  a  century  later,  the 
hatred  of  the  Samaritans  hroke  out  against  the  Christians,  and 
gave  rise  anew  to  scenes  of  tumult  and  slaughter. 

The  historian  Proeopius  relates,  that  under  the  reign  of 
Zeno  (after  A.  D.  4*74)  a  tumult  arose  at  Neapolis,  in  which  the 
Samaritans  rushed  in  great  numbers  into  the  church,  where  the 
Christians  were  celebrating  the  festival  of  Pentecost,  killed 
many,  maimed  the  bishop  Terebinthus  by  cutting  off  his  fin- 
gers, and  committed  other  horrible  atrocities.  The  bishop  him- 
self repaired  to  Constantinople,  and  made  complaint  to  the 
emperor  ;  who  immediately  took  measures  to  punish  the  guilty. 
The  Samaritans  were'  driven  from  Mount  Gerizim,  ■which  was 
made  over  to  the  Christians  ;  and  Zeno  erected  there  a  church 
in  honour  of  the  virgin,  which  he  surrounded  by  what  in  ap- 
pearance was  a  wall,  though  in  reality  only  a  fence  ;'  stationing 
a  strong  garrison  below  in  the  city,  but  only  a  small  guard  at 
the  church  above. 

The  Samaritans  smothered  their  indignation  for  a  time ;' 
but  it  broke  out  again  under  Anastasius  and  Justinian.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  former,  a  band  of  this  people,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  woman,  ascended  Mount  G-erizim  from  a  different 
side,  seized  upon  the.  church,  and  slew  the  guard ;  but  the 
troops  in  the  city  were  able  to  prevent  their  being  supported  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  ringleaders  were  seized  and  punished. 
In  respect  to  the  troubles  under  Justinian,  Proeopius  only 
remarks,  that  this  emperor  erected  outside  of  the  former  wall  or 
fence  around  the  church  on  Mount  Gerizim,  a  second  wall, 
which,  while  it  left  the  appearance  of  the  work  unchanged, 
rendered  it  wholly  impregnable,  This  was  probably  the  fortress, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  seen  upon  the  mountain,  bearing 
every  mark  of  a  Boman  origin.*  The  emperor  also  caused  the 
five  Christian  churches,  destroyed  by  the  Samaritana  in  the  city 
itself,  to  be  rebuilt. 

The  Samaritan  insurrection  under  Justinian,  is  more  fuHy 
d^cribed  by  Cyril  of  ScythopoHs  in  his  life  of  St.  Sabas, 
According  to  him,  the  whole  race  of  the  Samaritans  in  Palestine 
rose  upon  the  Christians,  in  May,  A.  D.  529,  the  third  year  of 
Justinian's  reign.  They  perpetrated  many  atrocities,  plunder- 
ing and  burning  churches,  torturing  Christians  to  death,  and 
setting  on  fire  whole  villages,  especially  m  the  vicinity  of  Ne- 

'  Poges  291,  292, 

'  Tfix^ffdfJ^yos  rb  Up^tp  tc.  ,  ,,, .^     - -       ■ 

X%,  lb  Ss  iki^is  irorpiyx'iirai.  *  Frocop.  ie  MUde.  Justin.   , 

■  According  to  Ihe  Chrotiioon  Paaehale,  Hiatoria  Arcani   (Anccdot)   §    11.— 

A,  D.  +84,  the  Samaritans  under  a  leader  above,  p.  27T  Bq. 
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apolis,  their  head  quarters.  Here  they  put  the  hishop  Ammo- 
nas  to  death,  and  set  up  a  leader  of  their  own,  Juhan,  whom 
they  crowned  as  Mug.  The  emperor  mimediately  sent  troops 
against  them ;  a  hattle  took  place ;  and  Julian  with  an  im- 
mense number  of  the  Samaritans  was  slain.  The  holy  Sahas 
now  repaired  to  Constantinople  in  the  name  of  the  Christians  of 
Palestine,  to  ask  for  a  remission  of  trihute  on  account  of  the 
devastations  of  the  Samaritans,  and  protection  against  their 
future  machinations..  The  emperor  granted  all  his  req^uests  ; 
remitted  the  trihute  ;  ordered  the  churches  to  he  rehuilt ;  and 
by  an  edict  took  away  from  the  Samaritans  all  their  synagogues, 
and  declared  them  incapable  of  holding  any  pubhc  employment, 
or  of  acquiring  property  by  inheritance  or  by  gift  among  them- 
selves." This  testimony  is  borne  out  also  by  the  laws  of  Jus- 
tinian.^  The  same  general  account  is  likewise  given  by  The- 
ophanes  and  Eutychius ;  from  the  former  of  whom  it  appears, 
that  many  of  the  Samaritans  fled  to  Chosroes  king  of  Persia, 
who  was  induced  by  their  persuasion  not  to  make  peace  with 
Justinian,'  Many  also  became  Christians.*  From  that  time 
onwards,  the  existence  of  the  Samaritans  is  rarely  mentioned  in 
history. 

On  the  invasion  of  the  Muharamedans,  and  while  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  was  going  on,  NeapoUs,  Sebaste,  and  other  smaller 
towns,  were  brought  under  the  power  of  the  conqueror.'  From 
that  time  until  the  crusades,  we  hear  nothing  further  of  Neapolis  ; 
except  the  slight  notices  of  the  few  pilgrims,  who  mention  only 
Jacob's  well  and  Mount  G-erizun.'  Immediately  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders,  some  of  the  chiefs  from  the 
mountains  of  Samaria  around  Neapolia  came  to  the  Christian 
camp,  bringing  presents,  and  inviting  the  Franks  to  take  posses- 
sion of  those  towns ;  which  was  done  by  Tancred  without 
resistance.'  In  A.  D.  1113  Neapolis  was  laid  waste  during  a 
temporary  incursion  of  the  Saracens.'  Under  king  Baldwin  II 
in  A.  D,  1120,  an  assembly  of  prelates  and  nobles  was  held  at 
'  Cyrill.  Scjihop.  Vita  St  Sabie  §  70  '  Abulfeda  Annales  ed.  Adler  Tom.  I. 
sq.inCoMlariiEeclea.  GraM.  Monnm.Toai,  p.  339.  Hi^iikB  1789.  4. 
in.  p.  339  eq.  Eeland  Pal.  p.  67*.  Le  '  See  above,  p,  384.  Eeland  Pal.  p. 
Qoion  Oriens  Chr.  FU.  p.  190  sq.  1007  eq.— Naapolis  is  also  found  in  the 

'  Cellarii  CoDeotanea  Hist.  Samnc.  U.  Latin  ecclesiastical  Notjtin  appended  to  die 
11,  p.  25.  Procop.  Histor.  Aroan.  Notes  warit  of  William  of  Tyre,  referring  to  the 
p.  181,  ed,  Paris,  pp.  406,  40G,  ad.  Bonn,  period  before  the  crusades;  Relajid  Pal.  p. 
'  llfi&rit  Orb  Sa/iapeiTui'  wpoijiuySiiTtiiy  337.  But  iu  another  very  cornipt  one, 
ODT^,  Theophanis  Clironi^.  p.  152,  ed.  referring  evidently  to  the  time  of  ibs 
Paris.  EutycMi  Annnlas  H.  p.  166.  ciiiaades,  it  is  omitted  j  Reland  ib.  p.  322. 
Oson.  1658.  Comp.  Keland  Pal.  p.  87^—  Both  these  Notiti^  are  obviously  made  up 
Theophanes  places  this  war  in  A.  D.  548 ;  of  heterogeneous  mnteriaJa. 
bat  his  account  and  that  of  Cyril  probably  '  Will.  Tyr  9.  20.  Guibert  Abbot  14. 
refer  to  the  same  events.  p.  540. 

*  Chron.  Paschal.     Also  Procop,  Notes         =  Fnloher.  Camot,  40.  p.  434. 
p.  131,  ed.  Par.  p.  406,  ed.  Bonn. 
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Neapolis  to  consult  upon  the  state  of  the  country,  then  visited 
with  the  judgments  of  God  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  and 
suffering  not  only  from  the  t^saults  of  the  comnaon  enemy,  but 
also  fiom  frequent  eartht[uabes,  and  from  the  plague  of  locusts 
and  mice  during  four  successive  years.  The  decisions  of  this 
assembly  were  directed  agamst  the  enormous  lewdness  and  other 
vices  prevalent  among  the  crusaders  ;  and  copies  of  them  were 
everywhere  deposited  in  the  churches.' 

Neapohs  was  not  itself  made  a  Latin  bishopric,  but  belonged 
probably  to  that  of  Samaria ;  and  the  property  of  it  was  as- 
s^ned  to  the  abbot  and  canons  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre.' The  city  did  not  escape  the  calamities  of  those  days. 
In  A.  D.  1184  it  wae  plundered  by  Saladin  after  his  repulse 
from  Kerak.'  It  remained  however  in  the  hands  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  for  two  years  later,  A.  D.  1186,  Count  Eaymond  and  the 
priests  and  barons  who  opposed  the  usurpation  of  Sibylla  and 
her  husband  Guy  of  Lusignan,  made  it  their  rendezvous.' 
Immediately  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Hattin  in  1187,  Neapolis 
was  laid  waste,  and  the  holy  places  around  it  polluted,  with 
many  atrocities,  by  a  portion  of  the  troops  of  Saladin.^  In  A.  D. 
1242  it  appears  again  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Christians  ;  but  two  years  later  was  captured  by  Abu  'Aly,  the 
colleague  of  Bihars.'  Suice  that  time  it  has  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Muhammodans,  apparently  without  great  change  ; 
and  is  mentioned  by  aU  travellers  who  have  passed  by  the  direct 
route,  between  Jerusalem  and  Nazareth  or  'Atka, 

It  is  singular  that  the  Christian  historians  of  the  crusades, 
appear  to  make  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  existence  of  the 
Samaritans  at  N^bulus  ;  they  probably  regarded  them  as  Jews, 
of  whom  in  like  manner  they  make  little  mention.  The  Jewish 
traveller  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the  last  half  of  the  twelfth 
century,  was  the  first  to  bring  them  again  into  notice.  He 
speaks  at  NShulus  of  the  Outheans,  who  amounted  to  about  one 
hundred  persons,  and  were  called  Samaritans  ;  they  professed  to 
be  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  had  priests  descended  from  the 
family  of  Aaron.  He  describes  them  much  as  they  are  at  the 
present  day  ;  they  had  their  synagogue,  and  sacrificed  on  Mount 
Gerizim  on  the  day  of  the  passovcr  and  other  festivals.'     Ara- 

'  Will  Tvr  13.  13.  WUken  Gasck  der  '  Bad,  Coggoali.  in  Martena  et  Durand 

Kr  I  P  810  II.  p.  457  sq.—Tlie  acta  of  Tom.  V.  p.660  aq.   Mejr  cd-DIn  in  Fundgr. 

this  asEcmbly  are  contained  i«  Manai  Con-  des  Or.  IH,  p.  81.     WJlken  ibid  p.  234. 

dl  Tom.  XXI.  pp.  261-26e.  '  Makrirf  in  Wilken  Coroment  de  BelL 

'  Jao.  da  Vitr.  68.  p.  1078.    Notitia  in  Croo,  p.  304. 

Eeland  Pal.  p.  322.  '  B«nj.  rf  Tud.  L  p.  68-68.     Be^amm 

'Boliaadd.    Vit    Salad,   p.    59.    AhnlE  aaserta,  that  m  !iis  day  there  were  also  two 

AnnaJ,  A.  H.  580.  hundred  Samaritans  m  Ciesaroa ;  lb.  p.  65. 
•  Wilkeu  Gtttich.  der  Kr.  in.  ii.  p.  253, 
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bian  writers  of  the  same  period  speak  also  of  the  Samaritans, 
whom  they  confound  with  the  Jews.' 

The  first  Christian  travellers  who  appear  to  have  noticed  this 
people,  are  William  of  Baldensel  in  A,  D.  1336,  and  Sir  John 
Maundeville  ahout  the  same  time ;  the  former  describes  the 
Samaritans  as  a  singular  sect,  differing  alike  from  Christians, 
Jews,  Saracens,  and  Pagans ;  and  distinguished  from  all  by 
their  red  turbans,  as  at  the  present  day.'  The  pilgrims  of  the 
following  centuries  appear  seldom  to  have  taken  this  route  ;  and 
I  find  no  farther  mention  of  the  Samaritans  until  Cotovicus  in 
A.  D.  1598,  who  speaks  of  them  as  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  but 
without  affording  any  particulars  concerning  them.'  Delia 
Yalle,  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  (seventeenth)  century,  was 
the  iirst  to  give  some  account  of  them  ;  Maundrell  in  A.  D, 
1697  visited  and  describes  them  ;  and  Morison  also  slightly 
mentions  them  in  tho  following  year.*  During  the  eighteenth 
century,  they  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  very  few  if  any 
travellers ;  indeed  almost  no  Frank  passed  on  this  route. 
Within  the  present  century  they  have  again  been  brought  more 
into  notice  ;  although  few  travellers  have  taken  the  pains  to 
visit  them.' 

A  greater  interest  however  has  been  excited  in  behalf  of 
the  Samaritans,  and  more  information  acquired  respecting  them, 
in  consoquence  of  their  correspondence  with  several  learned  Eu- 
ropeans, and  the  publication  of  their  copies  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  existence  of  the  Pentateuch  among  them  appeare  to  have 
been  early  known  to  scholars  ;  and  Julius  Scaliger,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  the  first,  according  to  De  Sacy,  to  point 
out  the  importance  of  obtaining  copies  of  it  in  Europe.'  This 
wish  was  first  fulfilled  by  the  traveller  Delia  Yalle  in  A.  D, 
1616.  When  at  Constantinople  on  his  way  to  the  east,  he  waa 
commissioned  by  De  Sancy,  then  French  amb[v:^sador  in  that 
city,  to  purchase  Samaritan  manuscripts ;  and  after  attempting 

'So    the  Arabian  geograpTier  Yakut  devotciitwofoliovolnmBstoan  "historical, 

about  A.    D,    1200;    see  Sohultain  Ini  theological,  nod  moral  eluoidation "  of  the 

geogr.  Iq  Vit,  Salad  art.  Neapolia     Abul-  Holy  Land,  ia  which  he  describes  NSbalus 

feda   Tub.    Syr.    p.    85.   Mejr   ed  Din    m  and  reooiinta   the  oiioieiit  history  of  the 

Fundgr.  des  Or.  11.  p.  189.  Samantaiis,  makes  nevertheless  not  tha 

"  GuiL  de  Baldensel  Hodcepor  p  55%  slightest  allnsion  to  their  present  existence 

in  Canisii  Thesaur.  ed  Basooge,  Tom.  IV  '  Dr  Clarke  speaks  of  the  bimantans. 

Sir  J,  Mamideville  ^ves  iiimjh  the  same  but  only  from  Benjamin  of  Tudcla  and 

aooonnt;  p.  108.  Loud  1839. —Sec aboi e,  Minndralli  p  511  sq.  4to,     Bnd.inghjm 

p.  281.  does  the  same,  also  vfithout  haung  seen 

'  Cotorio.  Idn.  p.  342.  tiiem  ,  p.  .'>38  aq.     Within  the  last  twenty 

'  Delia  Vnlle  Voyages  Tom.  II    p    103  years  thay  have  been  risited  by  Meiars 

sq.    Paris   1745,      Maundrel!   March   24  Jowett   and    Fisk,    Connor,    Ellibtt,    and 

Morison  Relation,  etc.  pp.  23*,  240  —It  is  others 

periiapswortli  observing,  that  Quarsomms  '  Da  Sacy  Corresp.  dea  Saraai-.  p.    T,  in 

who  lived  several  yearn  in  Palastma,  and  Notices  ct  Estr.  Tom,  XII. 

iii.   12.^,  129 
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it  in  vain  at  Cairo,  Gaza,  and  Natulus,  lie  was  aWe  to  procure 
at  Damascus  two  copies  of  the  Pentateuch.  One,  on  parch- 
ment exhibiting  the  Hebrew  text  in  Samaritan  eharacters,_he 
transmitted  to  the  ambassador  ;  the  other,  on  paper,  containing 
the  Samaritan  version,  he  retained  for  himself.'  The  former  was 
sent  by  De  Sancy  to  the  library  of  the  Oratoiro  in  Paris,  and 
was  published  by  J.  Morin  in  the  Paris  Polyglott ;  the  latter 
■was  loaned  by  Delia  Valle  to  the  same  editor,  and  appeared  also 
in  the  same  worlc.'  Both  were  afterwards  reprinted  with  slight 
corrections  in  the  London  Polyglott.  The  munificence  of  arch- 
bishop Usher  was  able  to  procure,  not  long  after,  no  fewer  than 
six  additional  mannscripts  of  the  Hebrew-Samaritan  Pentateuch  ; 
another  was  sent  to  England  by  Eobert  Huntington  about  A.  D. 
1672  ;  and  the  number  continued  to  increase,  so  that  Ken- 
nicott  was  able  to  collate,  for  his  great  work,  not  less  than  sixteen 
manuscripts  more  or  less  complete.  Of  these,  six  are  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  one  in  the  British  Museum.'— The  Sa- 
maritan-Arabic verflion  of  Abu  Sa'id  has  never  yet  been  fully 
printed  ;  but  lies  in  seven  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of  Home, 
Oxford,  Paris,  and  Leyden.'  The  general  merits  of  all  these 
copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  have  been  investigated  by  able 
scholars.* 

Long  before  the  wish  of  the  elder  Scaliger  had  thus  been 
fulfilled"  in  the  acquisition  and  publication  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  his  son  Joseph  Scaliger  had  attempted  to  open  a 
direct  correspondence  with  that  people  themselves ;  and  had 
written  to  their  communities  in  Nfibulus  and  Cairo.  Answers 
were  sent  from  both  these  places  ;  but  although  dated  in  the 
year  998  of  the  Hejra,  A.  D.  1589,  they  never  reached  Scafiger, 
who  died  A.  D.  1609.  After  passing  through  several  hands, 
they  came  into  the  possession  of  J.  Morin,  who  made  a  Latin 
translation  of  them,  which  was  pubhshed  aflei  his  death '     The 

■  Dells.  Valle  Voy^aa  Tom.  IL  p  105  horn's  Emleit  ins  A.  T  Vol  L  p  695 
sq.  138  sq.  Paris  1745.  '  &ee  Gaaeiiiu'i  Comment  de  Pentat. 
"  De  Snoy  Cocresn.  dfis  Samar.  1  c  p  Samantara  Origine,  Indule,  etc  HiUra 
8.  Cellarios  Collect.  Hist  Samar.  p  46  1816  4  On  the  Samantan  TerEion  f«e 
SeethaoorrespondeiicebetweanMormand  ibid  rP  1'.  1''  Bertholdt  Einleit  11  pp 
P  delU  VaUe  ill  the  little  wort  published  608-013  The  Samsntan  Arat,io  vet'.ion 
anonymously  by  E.  Simon !  "Antiquitotea  isfnlly  treated  of  by  DeSacy,  Comment  do 
EocleriiE  OHentalis,"  Lend.  168S.  8.  pp.  Versione  Sam.  Arabioa  hbror.  Mwas.in 
166-306,  Also  the  Life  of  J.  Morin,  io  Eichhorn's  Allgem.  Biblioth.  der  bibl  Li- 
the same  volume,  p.  18  sq.  terat  Th.  X  pp,  1-17G.  Enlarged  and 
'  See  KeoniooW  Diss  General,  ed.  Beans  reprinted  in  M^moirea  de  TAead.  des  Inscr, 
p.  359  sq.  De  Koaai  Var.  Lect  in  V.  T.  et  des  Bellas  Lettres  Tom,  XUX-  pp.  1- 
W  I  P  olvii.  Bei-tholdfs  HnL  IL  p  199.— On  the  value  of  the  SfmantanPeii- 
478  3q  tateueh  in  general,  sea  also  Hengsteiiberg 

*  Van  Vloten   Specimen  philol   cont.  Anthent.  des  Peotat.  I.  p  1  sq. 

Descr.  Codioia  Ms,  Vers.   Sam.   .^abicai  '  In  the  work  above  mentioned,   pub- 

Pentat    LugS.   Bat    1803.    i.     The  por-  lialiod  by  R  Simon  ;  Antiquitatcs  Lecleaiio 

tions  published  are  enumerated  in  Eieh-  Orientnlis,  Lond.  1682.  8. 
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originals  are  in  the  Eoyal  Library  at  Paris  ;  and  the  text,  with 
a  more  accurate  version,  has  been  pubUshed  by  De  Sacy.' 

In  A.  D.  1671,  Robert  Huntington,  who  was  then  chaplain 
of  the  Eno;lish  Factory  at  Aleppo,  and  died  in  1701  as  bishop 
of  Raphoe  m  Ireland,  visited  the  Samaritans  at  Nftbulus  on  his 
way  to  Jerusalem.  They  appear  to  have  received  from  him, 
through  some  misapprehension,  the  impression,  that  there  were 
Sainaritans  in  England  ;  and  he  proposed  to  them  to  write  to 
their  brethren  m  that  country,  giving  a  summary  of  their  doc- 
trines and  rites,  and  to  ti-ansmit  at  the  same  time  a  copy  of 
their  law.  ^  A  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch  was  accordingly 
put  into  his  hands,  and  a  letter  sent  after  him  to  Jerusalem 
both  of  which  he  forwarded  to  England.  The  letter  was  an- 
swered by  Thomas  Marshall,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford  , 
and  the  correspondence  thus  commenced,  continued  until  A.  D. 
1688,  chiefly  through  Huntington  at  Aleppo.  This  correspond- 
ence, extending  to  six  letters  from  the  Samaritans,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  preserved  in  passmg  piecemeal  through  various  hands, 
has  been  first  fully  published  by  De  Sacy.^ 

In  the  mean  time,  another  correspondence  had  been  com- 
menced with  the  Bamaritans  of  NSbulus,  by  the  celebrated 
LudolE  Taking  advantage  of  the  return  of  a  Jewish  agent  to 
Palestine  in  A.  D.  1684,  he  sent  by  him  a  letter,  written  in 
Hebrew  with  Samaritan  characters ;  and  received  from  the 
Samaritans  two  letters  in  reply,  in  the  same  language  and  char- 
acter, dated  in  1685.  These  were  soon  pubhshed  by  Cellarius.^ 
Ludolf  wrote  again,  and  received  another  letter  in  1691  which 
was  not  published  until  long  aftei-wards.^  ' 

For  more  than  a  century,  these  various  letters  continued  to 
be  the  only  source  accraeible  to  the  scholars  of  Europe,  from 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  tenets  and  ceremonies  of  the  Sa- 
maritans could  be  derived.  In  A.  D.  1807,  the  French  bishop 
and  senator  Gregoire  again  took  up  the  subject ;  and,  by  his 
iniluence,  instructions  were  sent  to  the  French  consuls  in  the 
Levant,  to  make  inquiries  respecting  the  Samaritans.  The 
consul  at  Aleppo  opened  a  communication  with  those  at  NS- 
bulus,  and  received  from  them  a  letter  in  1808,  which  was  for- 
wardedto  Europe,  written  in  Arabic  by  the  priest  Selitmeh,  son 
of  Tobias,  probably  the  same  person  whom  we  saw.     This  letter 

'  In  Eiobhom'a  Kepertorium  f  iir  bibL  m  tha  ntw  edition  of  his   Collectan.  Hist 

^d  morgeuL  Litecat  Ed  XIII.     See  also  Samnr.  Hitla,  1699.    Bruns  first  published 

De  Saoy  Coiresp    das  San.»i,t    p    9,  in  it  in  lull :  Epistoia  S-mar.  Siohem.  tertia 

Nofaeaa  et  Eito  des  Mss  Tom.  XIL  ad  J.  Lndolfum,  «L  P,  J.   Bruna,   Helmst 

.I^^r'P^         ^'    ^'"""     "^     ^"■"'  1^81*— The  fnlicomapondenceisdven 

f'^h.^      «         ■.  «■  ,.     ■  '"  Eielil^m's  topertorium  Bd  XIH,  in 

ad/Sn^^ri^S  S.=hen..an,m  oo..«cti„.  >rith  tha  lette.  to   Se.li^r. 

'  Celianus  j,4ve  tome  txtmctB 
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came  into  the  hands  of  De  Sacy,  who  answered  it  for  Gregoire  ; 
and  received  in  1811  a  reply  in  Hebrew,  written  with  Samantan 
charactera.  Another  letter  arrived  for  De  Sacy  in  1820,  and  also 
one  addresaed  to  a  supposed  Samaritan  community  in  Paris  ;  for 
■which  likewise  a  second  letter  came  in  1826,  These  five  letters 
have  been  published  by  this  learned  orientatiet,  in  the  collection 
80  often  referred  to.' 

The  publiahed  literature  of  the  Samantans,  therefore,  con- 
sists of  the  various  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  in  whole  or  m  part ; 
and  of  this  series  of  their  letters  at  four  different  periods, 
stretching  through  an  interval  of  neariy  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies.' In  addition  to  this,  Gesenius  discovered,  in  a  Samantan 
manuscript  in  England,  a  curioua  collection  of  hymns,  chiefly 
of  a  doctrinal  nature,  which  he  has  pubhshed  with  a  commen- 
tary.' They  possess  also  manuscripts  of  a  wort  profeeamg  to 
he  the  hook  of  Joshua,  often  mentioned  in  their  letters.  It  has 
never  yet  been  printed ;  but  a  manuscript  of  an  Arabic  version, 
written  in  the  Samaritan  character,  was  procured  by  Joseph 
Bcaliger  for  the  hbrary  of  the  university  of  Leyden.  The  work 
is  a  sort  of  chronicle  extending  from  Moses  to  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Severus  ;  and,  in  the  period  parallel  to  the  book  of  Joshua, 
has  a  strong  affinity  with  that  book.*  Accounts  of  their  tenets 
and  rites  have  been  often  drawn  up  from  these  various  sources, 
to  which  I  can  here  only  refer.' 

From  the  eariiest  letters  of  the  Samaritans  and  from  the 
accounts  of  Delia  Valle,  it  appears,  that,  two  centuries  ago, 
they  had  small  communities  in  Cairo,  Gaza,  Nabulua,  and  Da- 
mascus. The  three  former  are  mentioned  repeatedly  in  their 
letters ;  the  latter  wc  know  only  from  Delia  YaUe,  who  pur- 
chased at  Damascus  his  copies  of  the  Pentateuch.  They  seem 
to  have  been  only  a  few  families,  in  the  gardens  outside  of  the 
city  ;  perhaps  a  temporary  establishment ;  and  we  hear  no  more 
of  them.'  Those  of  NSbuIus  and  Gaza  appear  to  have  stood  in 
close  connection  ;  and  one  of  the  letters  to  England  was  written 
feom  the  latter  place.'     In  their  first  answer  to  the  incLuuries  of 

1  Correap,   des  Samnr.  pp.  13-18,  50-     196.     Berflioldfs   Einleitung  Th.   HL   p. 

-'Xho  kttera  to  Scaliger  and  Ludolf,  as  '  See  especially  De  Saay  Corresp.  des 

■we  have  seen,  ore  riTOi.   in  fuU  oulj  in  Sam.  1.  o.  pp.  1&-36.  Geaen.Hs  de  Samor- 

Eieliliorn'9  Iteiartorfini  Bd.  XHI;    those  itanor.  Theolo^aL  o,-Earlier™ters^! 

to    EBsiaiid    amd  FrflDce,    only     in    tha  Cellarins  Coliect.  Hist.  Samarit.  Ciae  1888. 

y,otk  rf  De  Sacy  so  often  dted.  Kriand  Dfaaertat  M^ell.  H.  1  sq.    (Both 

'  Carmina  Samaritana  e  Cod  Lond.  et  reprinted  in  U|olmi  Theflanr.  Tom.  XXIL) 

Gofli«iiB  etc  illnstr.  G.  Gesenins,  in  Anec-  Brnns  in  Standbn's  Beytrage  zur  1  hilos,  u. 

dot  Oriental.  Faacio.  I.  Lips.  1824.  4.  See  Gesch,  der    Bolig,  u.   Slttenlehre,   Bd,   1. 

al3oW8p(c^raniin,DBSamaritanor.Theo-  P- 78  *l.                                                          . 

logia  ei  fontib.  ined.    Comment,    Hate  "  Delia  Valle  Voyages  II.  p.  128.  Fans 

1^3   4  1745. 

'  De  Saey  Corresp.  des  Samor.  pp.  124,  '  De  Sacy  Con:,  des  Sam.  p.  191 
iii.  132, 133 
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G-regoire  (A.  D.  1808),  they  say  that  for  more  tlian  a  century 
there  had  been  no  Samaritans  in  Egypt ;  and  that  they  then 
existed  only  at  NSbulua  and  Yafa.'  There  may  have  been  an 
agent  of  the  community,  or  perhaps  a  family  or  two  then  at 
YSfa ;  but  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  neither  they  nor  any  one 
else  spoke  of  any  Samaritans  except  at  Nabnlus  ;  our  Samaritan 
guide  certainly  knew  of  no  other.'  It  appears  to  he  the  last  iso- 
lated remnant  of  a  remarkable  people,  clinging  now  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years  around  this  central  spot  of  their  religion  and 
history,  and  lingering  slowly  to  decay ;  after  having  survived 
the  many  revolutions  and  convulsions,  which  in  that  long  inter- 
val have  swept  over  this  unhappy  knd ;  a  reed  continually  shaken 
with  the  wind,  but  bowing  before  the  storm. 
_  The  modem  history  of  Ndbulus  and  the  surrounding  region, 
18  one  of  wars  and  rebellion.  These  districts  were  formerly 
regarded  as  among  the  most  dangerous  in  Palestine  ;  and  for 
this  reason,  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
great  body  of  travellers  avoided  this  route,  and  passed  between 
Jerusalem  and  Kazaroth  by  way  of  Yafe  and  'Abka.  The 
country  around  Nfibulus  belonged  first  to  the  Pashalik  of  Da- 
mascus, and  then  nominally  to  that  of  'Akka  ;  but  the  inhabi- 
tants were  governed  by  their  own  chiefs,  who  were  invested  by 
the  Pasha.  They  were  known  as  a  restless  people,  •continually 
in  dispute  with  each  other ;  frequently  in  insurrection  against 
the  government ;  and  ever  ready  to  plunder  the  traveUer,  who 
might  venture  among  them  without  proper  protection.  Even 
the  notorious  Jezzar  of  'Akka  never  succeeded  in  completely 
subduing  them ;  and  Junot  with  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred 
Trench  soldiers  was  defeated  by  them.  Such  is  the  account  of 
Eurckhardt ; '  and  when  too  Dr  Clarke  travelled  from  Nazareth 
to  Jerusalem  in  1801,  he  had  a  militaiy  escort,  and  found  the 
country  full  of  rebels.'  Indeed,  just  before  the  Egyptian  con- 
quest, the  fortress  of  S^niir,  often  the  strong  hold  of  rebels,  had 

'  De  Sacy  ibid.  p.  69.  ■  his  own  imarination.  Ho  did  not  visit 
See  above  p.  273.  Steplien  Sohuli  Nabulua,  and  never  came  in  contact  with 
speaks  of  having  foand  Samaiilans  ttt  the  Samwitana,  Laitnngen  des  HSehsl«n 
Anboeh;  but  on  looking  forther,  it  appears  Th.  IV.  pp.  860-371,  PauW  SaDimlunir, 
a«tt  lie  meraly  fell  in  -mth  two  persons,  Th,  VI.  pp.  2a2-22i,— Smoe  writing  ■& 
whom  ha  chooses  to  call  Samaritans  on  above,  I  find  a  remark  of  tfiebahr  upon 
account  of  ^eir  hehaviouri  beeausa,  he  thia  veiypaasa^  of  Sohnla;  ho  Euppoeea 
saratheypfofessad  to  be  Muhammadaua,  tbe  persona  in  qneadon  may  have  been 
ChnsbanB,  or  Jews,  as  might  beat  serve  of  the  Kus^rtyeh  or  some  Mohammedan 
their  turn,  ailhoughdresaedasMuhamme-  sect;  Beisebeaohv.  II  p.  433  The  de- 
dans !  There  i.  not  the  slightest  evidence  amption  of  Schulz  ia  indeed  vury  similar  to 
that  the  good  credulous  man  heard  the  that  wMoh  Maundrell  rives  of  lOie  Nn- 
name  of  Samaritans  applied  to  them  by  aniriyeh  ;  aee  MaundcelL  March  4tili  ■ 
any  one  but  hmi.wi^  or  tliat  there  was  any  »  Bnrdib.  Tcaveb  in  Syria,  etc  n  343. 
Mrt.^^i:indforBuch!tnappelIat[on;and  •  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land  p.  506.  4t0i 
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been  destroyed  by  Abdallah,  Pasha  of  'Akka,  after  a  siege  of 
several  months. 

Times  have  changed  under  the  Egyptian  government ; 
whieh  hjw  taken  the  adminiBtration  into  its  own  hands,  and 
crushed  the  power  of  the  popular  chiefe.  This  district  is  now 
quiet  and  safe,  like  the  rest  of  the  land.  Yet  this  state  of 
things  was  not  brought  about  without  a  etru^le.  In  A.  D. 
1834,  on  occasion  of  a  levy,  the  people  of  the  district  of  Nabu- 
lus,  hke  those  of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  rose  in  rebellion  against 
the  Egyptians.  The  insurrection  was  so  important,  that  Ibra- 
him Pasha  himsell'  took  command  of  the  troops  sent  to  ciuell 
it ;  and  encountermg  a  body  of  the  insurgent  peasants  at  Zeita, 
a  village  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  province  of  NSbulue,  put 
them  to  ilight,  after  killing  ninety  men.  Another  lai^e  body 
had  posted  themselves  at  Deir,  a  vill^e  on  a  steep  hiU  not  far 
from  Zeita  ;  they  vi^ere  in  hke  manner  defeated  by  storming  the 
hiU ;  and  fled,  leaving  three  himdred  slain.  Ibrahun  now  re- 
paired with  his  troops  to  Nabulus,  and  the  whole  district  sub- 
mitted without  further  resistance.  Yet  the  war  continued  for 
a  BtiU  longer  tune  iu  the  region  of  Hebron.' 


■  Friday,  June  \5th.  "We  rose  early,  awakened  by  the  songs 
of  nightingales  and  other  birds,  of  which  the  gardens  around  us 
were  full.  We  had  engaged  a  guide  as  far  as  to  .Nazareth,  a 
Christian  formerly  from  Beirut,  who  had  often  travelled  through 
the  country,  and  professed  to  know  all  about  it.  Our  plan  lor 
to  day  was  to  visit  Sehflstieh,  and  then  reach  Jenin. 

It  was  7  o'clock  before  we  set  off,  proceeding  dovra  the  valley 
at  first  W.  N.  W.  and  then  generally  northwest  on  the  way  to 
Sebflstieh.  The  direct  road  for  Jenin  ascends  the  northern  hill 
at  once  from  Nfibnlua,  and  keeping  along  on  high  ground,  leaves 
Sehflstieh  at  some  distance  on  the  left.  After  fifteen  minutes 
there  was  on  our  road  a  fine  large  fountain  by  the  path ;  and 
near  by  we  met  a  string  of  camels  loaded  with  salt  from  el- 
'Arish,  where  it  ia  gathered  on  the  flats  along  the  sea.  The 
whole  valley  of  Hahulus  is  full  of  fountains,  irrigatmg  it  most 
abundantly ;  and  for  that  very  reason  not  flowing  off  in  any 
lai^e  stream.  The  valley  is  rich,  fertile,  and  beautifully  green, 
as  m^ht  be  expected  from  this  bountiful  supply  of  water.  The 
sides  of  the  valley  too,  the  continuation  of  Gerizim  and  Ehal, 
are  studded  with  villages,  some  of  them  large  ;  and  these  agam 
are  surrounded  with  extensive  tilled  fields  and  oHve  groves;  so 
that  the  whole  valley  presents  a  more   beautiful  and  inviting 

'  ScB,  for   an    aceonnt  of  these  events,  McHgin   Hlstoire  de  I'Egj-pte,  uto.  de  Van 
IB23aT  an  1839.  pp.  73-77. 
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landscape  of  green  hills  and  dales,  than  perhaps  any  other  part 
of  Palestine.  It  is  the  deep  verdure  arising  from  the  ahundance 
of  water,  which  gives  it  this  peculiar  charm  ;  in  the  midst  of  a 
land  where  no  rain  falla  in  summer,  and  where  of  course  the  face 
of  nature,  in  the  season  of  heat  and  drought,  assumes  a  brown 
and  dreary  aspect. 

As  we  descended  along  the  valld]^',  we  were  opposite  to 
Bilfidia  at  7.20,  a  large  village  on  the  side  of  the  southern 
mountain,  inhabited  entirely  by  Christians  ;  and  said  to  contain 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  taxable  men,  or  nearly  live  himdred  in- 
habitants. At  the  same  time,  looking  down  the  valley,  wo  could 
see  Beit  Lid  at  a  distance  upon  the  mountains,  beyond  where 
the  valley  turns  more  northwards,  bearing  N.  65"  W.  At  a 
quarter  before  eight,  the  village  ZawSta  was  on  the  hill  side 
at  our  right ;  while  the  top  of  the  mountain  on  the  left  was 
crowned  by  a  ruined  village  called  Jnneid,  Ten  minutes  further 
on,  Beit  Uzin  was  on  the  same  side  ;  and  at  8  o'clock  Beit  Iha, 
also  on  the  left  hand  slope.  For  some  time  a  fine  little  brook 
had  been  conducted  along  our  path,  somewhat  above  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  ;  and  at  this  point  (8  o'clock)  it  was  turned  into  a 
mill  race  or  aqueduct  with  twelve  unequal  pointed  arches,  lead- 
ing off  for  some  distance  across  the  valley  to  an  ordinary  Arab 
mill. '  Here  our  road  left  the  valley,  and  turned  up  the  hill  N, 
by  W.  Ten  minutes  brought  us  to  the  top  of  the  first  ascent, 
where  two  other  villages  came  in  sight ;  both  at  some  distance 
on  the  opposite  mountains. 

Our  way  continued  gradually  ascending,  and  crossed  a  high- 
er tract  of  uneven  ground,  which  declined  towards  the  west ; 
■where  the  valley  of  Nabulus  bends  to  the  N.  N.  W.  and  passes  off 
on  the  left  of  Sebustieh.  Several  other  villages  were  now  with- 
in view  on  the  hills  west  of  the  valley  ;  while  below  us,  about 
half  an  hour  distant,  on  this  side  of  the  Wady,  lay  the  village 
Deir  Sheraf  A  fountain  was  on  our  way  at  8^  o'clock  ;  and 
ten  minutes  beyond,  we  reached  a  higher  point,  where  we  looked 
down  upon  SebOatieh  and  its  broad  noble  basin,  into  which  the 
valley,  coming  from  N^bnlus,  may  be  said  to  spread  out.  "We 
could  perceive  the  bed  of  the  Wady  as  it  passes  along  N.  N,  W. 
in  the  western  part  of  the  basin,  xmtil  under  the  hill  of  Bamin 
in  the  K.  W.  by  W.  it  again  bends  off  more  westwards,  and  de- 
scends towards  the  Mediterranean.  That  village  seemed  to  be 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  distant." 

'  TLis  would  be  hardly  worth  mention-  '  We  took  here  at  8|  o'clock,  thefollow- 
ing,  bnt  for  the  pompons  remark  of  Ri-  ing  bearings  :  B^t  Clzin  S.  26"  E.  Janeid 
chardson:  "  A  liefloabotB  (1)  thetowii  wa  S.  22°  E  Beit  Iba  S,  18°  E  Sfirra  S. 
saw  an  ancient  bridge  with  twelve  archea,  6°  W,  Deir  Sberof  S.  45°  W.  Beit  L!d 
■wUah  were  atill  oopable  of  maintaining  S.  75°  W.  Kefi-el-Lebad  N.  56°  W.  Bim^ 
the  commnnioaljoii  between  tbe  two  sides  N.  .^5°  W.  Scbusljoh  N.  S°  W. 
ofthevaUev!"    Trayels  IL  p.  41 1. 
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We  now  had  a  long  and.  gradual  descent,  with  the  village 
en-Naknrah  on  our  right,  into  the  southern  valley  out  of  which 
the  hill  of  Sebiistieh  rises  ;  and  ascending  again  from  the  valley 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill,  we  reached  that  place  at  ten 
minutes  past  nine  o'clock.  The  fine  round  swelling  hill,  or 
almost  mountain,  of  Samaria,  stands  alone  in  the  midst  of  this 
great  hasin  of  some  tito  hours  in  diameter,  surrounded  by 
higher  mountains  on  eveiy  side.  It  is  nearer  the  eastern  side 
of  the  basin  ;  and  is  indeed  connected  with  the  eastern  moun- 
tains, somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  promontory,  by  a  much 
lower  ridge,  having  a  Wady  both  on  the  south  and  on  the  north. 
On  the  west  is  the  broad  valley,  running  northwards  as  it  comes 
down  from  NSbulus,  and  passing  off  in  the  N.  N.  W.  to  the  sea. 
The  mountains  and  the  valleys  around  are  to  a  great  extent  ara- 
ble, and  enlivened  by  many  villages  and  the  hand  of  cultivation. 
From  sdl  these  circumstances,  the  situation  of  the  ancient  Sa- 
maria is  one  of  great  beauty.  The  hill  itself  is  cultivated  to 
the  top  ;  and,  at  about  midway  of  the  ascent,  is  surroimded  by 
a  narrow  terrace  of  level  land,  like  a  belt,  below  which  the  roots 
of  the  hill  spread  off  more  gradually  into  the  valleys.  Higher  up 
too  are  the  marks  of  slighter  terraces,  once  occupied  perhaps  by 
the  streets  of  the  ancient  city. 

The  road  by  which  we  had  come,  crosses  the  low  ridge  on  the 
east  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  passes  on  without  ascending  to 
the  village.  The  latter  hes  on  ihe  level  belt  just  described,  on 
the  east  side,  seventy  feet  or  more  above  the  road.  We  ascend- 
ed to  it  by  a  very  steep  and  winding  path,  among  ancient  foun- 
dations, arches,  walls,  and  the  like.  The  village  is  modern  ;  the 
houses  are  tolerably  built  of  stones  from  the  ancient  remains. 
The  inhabitants  have  the  reputation  of  being  restless  and  turbu- 
lent ;  and  our  missionary  friends  who  had  passed  this  way  a  few 
weeks  before,  with  ladies  in  their  company,  had  met  with  inci- 
vility, and  found  difficulty  in  examining  the  church.'  We  there- 
fore, on  entering  the  village,  tooli  care  to  show  off  our  old  guns  and 
pistols  to  the  best  advantage,  in  oider  to  inspire  the  people  with 
due  respect  for  our  strength  ;  and  either  from  this  circumstance, 
or  more  probably  because  our  party  contained  only  men,  we 
encountered  here  only  the  same  ready  civility,  which  we  had  ever 
met  with  elsewhere. 

The  first  object  which  presents  itself,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  moat  conspicuous  ruin  of  the  place,  is  the  church  dedicated 
to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  erected  over  the  spot  where  a  tradition 
of  long  standing  has  fixed  the  place  of  his  burial,  if  not  of  his 
martyrdom.     The  eastern  end  overhangs  the  brow  of  the  steep 

'  Cotovicns  oomplMne,  that  ho  and    his  party  met  here  the  same  incivility,  and 
even  DDti^e,  in  his  da; ;  Ititt.  p.  815. 
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descent  below  the  village.  It  is  quite  entire  ;  and  arrests  tlie  at- 
tention of  tho  traveller  long  before  he  reaches  Sehflstieh.  The 
church  is  approached  from  the  west,  where  is  a  narrow  sunken 
court.  The  walls  remain  entire  to  a  considerable  height,  enclos- 
ing a  large  space ;  in  which  are  now  a  mosk  and  the  small 
building  over  the  tomb.  Tho  dimensions  of  the  church  are,  by- 
measurement,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet  long  inside,  be- 
sides a  porch  of  ten  feet,  and  seventy-five  feet  broad. 

The  alcove  for  the  altar,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the 
eastern  end,  which  thus  assumes  a  rounded  form,  is  rather  an 
imposing  piece  of  mixed  architecture.  The"  Greek  style  predom- 
inates in  it ;  the  arches  of  the  windows  are  round,  and  the 
whole  alcove  is  highly  ornamented,  especially  on  the  outside. 
But  the  upper  arches  on  the  inside  of  the  alcove  are  pointed  ; 
as  are  also  the  great  arches  in  the  body  of  the  church.  These 
latter  rest  on  columns  belonging  to  no  order  of  architecture  ;  tho 
capitals  are  Indeed  Corinthian  in  shape  and  size,  but  are  decora- 
ted with  ornaments  resembling  the  trunk  of  the  palm  tree.  Tho 
windows  are  high  up  and  narrow  ;  and  the  whole  church  has  at 
the  same  time  an  air  of  military  defence.  On  the  outside  of  the 
southern  wall  are  slender  buttresses  ;  I  should  have  presumed 
the  same  of  the  northern  wall,  but  some  traveller  describes  this 
as  plain.  In  one  place  inside,  two  or  three  lai^e  marble  tablets 
are  built  into  a  modern  wall,  on  which  are  sculptured  in  relief 
many  crosses  of  the  order  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  ;  of  these 
the  Muhammedans  have  broken  off  the  upright  part,  so  that 
the  tablets  now  exhibit  only  horizontal  bars. 

The  architecture  necessarily  limits  the  antiquity  of  this  edi- 
fice to  the  period  of  the  craeades ;  though  it  is  not  improbable 
that  a  portion  of  the  eastern  end  may  be  of  an  earlier  date. 
Common  tradition,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  falsely  ascribes 
this  church  to  Helena.'  The  presence  of  so  many  crosses  of  the 
knights  of  St.  John,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  spot  was 
regarded  as  the  eepulchi-e  of  their  patron  saint,  go  to  render  it 
probable,  that  the  church  may  have  been  erected  by  that  order, 
in  connection  perhaps  with  the  Latin  bishopric ;  but  I  have 
been  able  to  find  no  historical  testimony  to  that  effect. 

Under  a  Wely  in  the  enclosure  of  the  church,  is  the  reputed 
sepulchi-e  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  tomb  of  Neby  Yehya,  as 
the  Arabs  call  it ;  a  little  chamber  excavated  deep  in  the  rock, 
to  which  the  descent  is  by  twenty-one  steps.  In  pi-ogress  of 
time  tradition  has  confounded  the  sepulchre  of  the  saint,  with 
his  prison  and  place  of  execution  ;  and  this  vault  is  now,  and 
has  been  for  centuries,  shown  also  as  the  latter.  Yet  Jc«eph«s 
relates  expressly,  that  John  was  beheaded  in  the  castle  of  Ma- 
'  See  Vol  L  p.  375. 
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chreruB  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  and  Eusebius  copies  this 
testimony,  therehy  showing  that  no  other  credible  tradition  was 
extant  in  his  day.'— It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  disciples  of 
John,  who  "  came  and  took  up  the  body,  and  hnried  it/''  firat 
transported  it  all  the  way  to  Samaria ;  nor  does  Eusebius,  in 
describing  Samaria,  make  any  mention  of  this  sepulchre  in  his 
day.'  The  tradition  seems  however  to  have  sprung  up  not  long 
after,  and  to  have  become  aheady  quite  current  in  the  days  of 
Jerome  ;  who  several  times  speaks  of  Samaria  as  distinguished 
particularly  for  containing  the  sepulchre  of  John  the  Baptist,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  prophets  Elisha  and  Obadiah.'  In  the  same 
century,  according  to  later  writers,  the  heathen,  during  the  reign 
of  Juhan  the  Apostate,  about  A.  D.  361,  had  broken  open  the 
sepulchre,  burnt  the  bones,  and  scattered  the  ashes  to  the  winds." 
Some  such  event  may  probably  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  greater  currency  of  the  tradition,  if  not  with  its  origin. 
Early  in  the  eighth  century,  we  begin  to  find  Sebaete  marked 
also  as  the  place  of  the  Baptist's  imprisonment  and  death  ;^ 
and  this  legend  having  become  more  definite  and  fuU  during  the 
time  of  the  crusades,  has  maintained  itself  more  or  less  even  in 
the  mouths  of  the  Muhammedans,  until  the  present  day.  The 
church  is  first  mentioned  by  Phocas,  about  A.  D.  1185  ;  though 
probably  a  former  one  had  existed  here  at  a  much  earlier  date.' 
The  village  itself  presents  no  other  ruin  of  importance,  un- 
less it  be  a  square  tower  adjacent  to  the  church  on  the  south, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  surmounted  by  a  mass  of  sloping  work. 
Many  fragments  of  ancient  columns  and  sculpture,  are  also 
built  into  the  modem  dwellings.  We  now  ascended  the  hill 
towards  the  west,  and  came  soon  to  the  threshmg-floors  of  the 
village.  They  were  still  in  fidl  operation  ;  although  the  harvest 
seemed  to  be  chiefly  gathered  in.     Here  we  first  fell  in  with  the 

'  Joaeph.  Antiii.  19,  6.  2.  Euseb.  Hist.  718.  Amst   1735.      St  Willibald  in  the 

Ecc  1.  II.  nintli  century  mandons  only  Ihe  tombs  of 

'  Matt.  14,  12.  John,  Elislia,  and  Obadiah]  Hodtepor.  p. 

'  Enseb.  Oiioiaast  art.  Semerrm,  to/te-  378,  ed.  Mabillon. 
aiy,  '  PhooaB  describes  the  vault  as  the  pn- 

^ThngiiitheOnoraast.intrandadngttiB  son  of  John,  where  he  was  beheaded ;  and 

BrUde  of  Kusebins,   he  adds:   "  Ubi   S  first  mentions  the  church ;  De  Locis  Sanot 

Joannis  reliquiie  conditte  sunt ;"  Onomast.  §   12.       Brooardna   speaks    only    of   the 

art.  Semerun.     So  Comra.  in  Obad.  L  1,  church  as  erected  in  hononrof  the  Baptist; 

"  Sepnlcrum  dua  (Obadiie)  nsq^ne   hodie  c.  7.  p   177.     Sir  John  MaundevlDe  alsy 

com  mansoleo  Elisiei  Prophets  et  EapOs-  mentions  only  the  tomb  and  diurch  ;   p. 

tm  Johannia  io  Sebaste  venetatione  habe-  107.  Lond.  1839.     But  the  full  legend  of 

tur,qumolim  Samaria  dicebatnr"  Varions  imprisonment,  death,  and   burial,  is  found 

other  paaaagea  are  cit«d  in  Mi  bylieland,  again  in  William  of  Baldenael  A.  D.  1836, 

Palffiat  pp  980,  981.  p   SSS;  and  also  in  Cot«vious  (p.  345), 

<■  Tlieodoret  Hist.  Eco.   a   7.    Cbroii.  Delia  Vallo,  and  other  tcaveilers.    Quarss- 

Pasch  A.  D.  861.     Kcland  Pal,  p  981  mius  r^iccls  the  story  of  iinpvisonmeiit  and 

'  Job.  Damascen.  (oh.  760,)  Orat    nl.  death  nt  Samaria,  bnt  not  the  burial ;  IL 

p.  868 ;  comp.  Wesseling's  Note  on  Hiera-  p.  81 1  sq. 
eUs  in  Vet.  Romanor.  Iliu.  ed    Wesscl,  p. 
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Bled  or  alcdge,  as  used  for  threshing.  It  consists  simply  of  two 
*t)Iank8,  fastened  together  side  by  side,  and  bent  upwards  in 
front ;  precisely  like  the  common  stone  sledge  of  New  England, 
though  less  heavy.  Many  holes  are  hored  in  the  bottom  under- 
neath, and  into  these  are  fixed  sharp  fragments  of  hard  stone. 
The  machine  is  draped  hy  the  oxen  as  they  are  driven  round 
upon  the  grain ;  sometimes  a  man  or  boy  sits  upon  it ;  but  we 
did  not  see  it  otherwise  loaded.  The  effect  of  it  is,  to  cut  up 
the  straw  quite  fine.  "We  afterwards  saw  this  instrument  fre- 
quently in  the  north  of  Palestine. 

The  whole  hill  of  Sebfistieh  consists  of  fertile  soil ;  it  is  now 
cultivated  to  the  top,  and  has  upon  it  many  olive  and  fig  trees. 
The  ground  has  been  ploughed  for  centuries  ;  and  hence  it  is 
now  in  vain  to  look  here  for  the  foundations  and  stones  of  the 
ancient  city.  They  have  been  either  employed  in  the  constrac- 
tions  of  the  later  village  ;  or  removed  from  the  soil  in  order  to 
admit  the  plough  ;  or  have  been  covered  over  by  the  long  course 
of  tillage.'  Yet  on  approaching  the  summit,  we  came  suddenly 
upon  an  area  once  surrounded  by  limestone  columns,  of  which 
fifteen  are  still  standing  and  two  prostrate.  They  measured 
seven  feet  nme  inches  in  circumference.  How  many  mora  have 
been  broken  up  and  carried  away,  no  one  can  tell.  We  could 
not  distinguish  the  order  of  their  architecture  ;  nor  is  there  any 
trace  of  foundations  round  about,  which  might  afford  a  clue  to 
the  nature  of  the  edifice.  PhocM  and  Brocardua  describe  the 
top  of  the  hill,  as  occupied  in  their  day  by  a  Greek  church  and 
mouMtery  ;'  and  these  columns  may  possibly  have  been  connected 
with  the  former.  Yet  they  certainly  have  much  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  havmg  once  belonged  to  a  heathen  temple. 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  presents  a  splendid 
panorama  of  the  fertile  basin  and  the  mountains  around,  teeitiing 
with  large  villages ;  and  includes  also  a  long  extent  of  the 
Mediterranean,  not  less  than  twenty-five  degrees,  between  W. 
by  N.  and  N.  W.  Ndbulus  is  not  here  visible  ;  but  so  near  as 
we  could  judge  of  its  direction,  it  must  bear  about  S.  30°  E.= 
Many  other  places  were  pointed  out  to  us  by  an  inhabitant  of  the 


■  Cotoviciis  in  the  Bisteenft,  and  von  wrong;  for  Nabulue  Ilea  in  the  valley,  nJtd 

Troilo  m  the  next  century,  spent  of  the  Sobilstieh  lies  mnoh  higher  than  the  same 

ground  as  atrowed  with  masses  of  ruins,  valley  some  twi  hoars  ftirlher  northwest 

which  18  not  now  the  case.   Ootov.  p.  346.  So  that  even  admitting  that  tJie  vslley 

Von  Troilo  p.  409.  Dresd.  U7G.  Mh  in  this  distance  800  feet  (which  ^ 

Phooas  §  13.     Brooardns  c.  7.  p.  177.  hardly  posable),  yet  still  Sebftstieh  would 

Schnbert,  K9  we  have  seen,  p.  276  not  he  more  than  three  or  four  hundred 

above,  mokes  the  eUvudonofNdbuhia  1761  feet  lower  than  Nabidus.     The  actual  dif- 

JTrenoh  feet;  that  of  SeMsfieh  he   gives  ferenee  is  probably  not  so  great, 

at  936  feet  above  the  sea;  Eeise   m.  p.  '  These  bore  aa   follows:   Beit  fba  on 

160.    1  think  tins  latter  nniuher  must  bo  the  southern  bill  west  ol'  Klbulus  S   15" 
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Descending  the  bill  on  the  W.  S.  W.  we  came  to  the  very 
remarkable  colonnade,  which  once  ran  from  this  point  along  th* 
belt  of  level  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  apparently  quite 
around  to  the  site  of  the  present  village.  It  begins  at  a  mass 
of  ruins  on  this  quarter  of  the  hill,  which  may  have  been  a 
temple,  or  more  probably  an  arch  of  triumph  or  something  of 
the  like  kind,  looking  out  W.  N.  W.  over  the  green  vaJley  and 
towards  the  sea  ;  forming  apparently  the  entrance  of  the  city  on 
this  side.  From  here,  the  colonnade  runs  E.  S.  E.  for  about  a 
thousand  feet,  and  then  curves  to  the  left,  following  the  base  of 
the  hill.  In  the  western  part,  about  sixty  limestone  columns  are 
still  erect,  most  of  them  on  ground  recently  ploughed ;  and 
further  east  are  some  twenty  more  standing  irregularly,  at  various 
intei-vals.  Many  more  than  these  lie  prostrate  ;  and  we  could 
trace  whole  columns  or  fragments  nearly  or  quite  to  the  village. 
The  columns  which  wo  measured,  were  sixteen  feet  high,  two 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  one  foot  eight  inches  at  the 
top.  The  capitals  are  gone  ;  we  could  nowhere  find  a  trace  of 
them  remaining.  The  width  of  the  colonnade  was  fifty  feet. 
We  measured  from  the  western  end  for  more  than  1900  feet, 
and  were  afterwards  satisfied  that  it  extended  for  a  thousand  feet 
or  more  further  ;  malring  its  whole  length  not  much  less  than 
three  thousand  feet. 

This  colonnade  is  probably  to  bo  referred  to  the  time  of 
Herod  the  Great ;  who,  as  we  shall  see,  rebuilt  and  adorned 
Samaria  with  splendid  structures.  But  the  purpose  of  the 
work,  and  the  edifice  it  was  intended  to  decorate,  are  alike  un- 
known ;  and  these  columns  now  stand  eohtary  and  mournful  in 
the  midst  of  ploughed  fields,  the  skeletons  as  it  were  of  depart- 
ed glory, 

I  find  no  mention  of  this  colonnade  by  travellers  before  the 
present  century,  except  in  very  general  terms.'  There  were 
said  to  be  likewise  columns  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill ;  which, 
however,  time  did  not  permit  us  to  seek  out. 

Sebttstieh  is  the  Arabic  form  of  Bebaste,  another  i 


E.    Sarra  S.  1°  E.     Deir  Sharif  S.  T  W.  Mart.  Apol.  lib.  II.  Euseb.  Hist  Ecc.  2. 18. 

Kmyet  Jit  S.  61°  W.     Bdt  LM  S,  65°  W.  See  more  in  Reland  Pala^st.  p.  eiSsq.— In 

Kefe  LebHd  N.  72°  W.    RimSn  N.  70°  W.  the  former  edition,  Tfll  Koram  was  spoken 

Bizaria  N.  30°  W,      Borka  N.  6°  E.    Beit  of  as  in  dght,  which   is  not   the    case. 

Imrin  N,  60°  E.     Nnsa  ^beil  N.  80°  E.  There  waa  also  an  int«rclmnge  uf  ROmin 

flnisnia  S.    78°  E.    esb^heifch  Sha'leli,  and  Kefr  Lehad. 

Welj,  S.  60°  E.    en-Nakftrah  S.  *0°  E. —         '  Maundrell  mflntions  only  the  columns 

The  village  Kuryet  Jit  lies  on  ihe  hiHa  be-  on  the  hill,  or,  as  be  saja,  on  tlie  north; 

yond  the  Wady  of  Nahnlns,  and  is  probably  March    2ith.     Morison   speaks   of  over 

Iha  Gitta  (riTTo)   mentioned   by    JusHn  200  ooInmnB  on  the  west  and  south ;  by 

Martyr,Eusebius,ttndotherancientwriters,  which  he  probably  means  the  colonnade  ; 
as  a  Tillage  in  the  region  of  Samaria,  the     p,  231.     It  seems  to  be  first  described  by 
repnted  birth  place  of  Simon  Magus.  Just.     ISutkingham  ;  p.  614.  4to. 
liL  1«,  145 
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Greek  appellation,  which  since  the  days  of  Herod  has  continued 
to  usurp  the  place  of  the  earlier  name  Samaria,  This  ancient 
city,  the  later  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  waa  built 
by  Omri  king  of  Israel,  about  925  B.  0.  after  he  had  purchased 
the  hill  fromShemer  its  owner,  from  whom  the  city  took  ita 
name. '  The  site  of  this  capital  was  therefore  a  chosen  one  ;  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  aU  Palestine,  a  situation  of  equal 
strength,  fertility,  and  beauty  combined.  In  all  these  particu- 
lars, it  has  very  greatly  the  advantage  over  Jerusalem.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  the  capital  of  Israel  lor  two  centuries,  and  until 
the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes  by  Shalmaneser,  under  king 
Hoshea,  about  720  B.  C."  During  all  this  time  it  was  the  seat 
of  idolatry  ;  and  is  often  denounced  by  the  prophets,  sometimes 
in  connection  with  Jerusalem."  Here  too  was  the  scene  of  many 
of  the  acts  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha,  connected  with 
the  various  famines  in  the  land,  the  unexpected  plenty  in  Sama- 
ria, and  the  various  deliverances  of  the  city  from  the  Syrians.' 

After  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes,  Samaria  appears 
to  have  continued,  for  a  time,  at  least,  as  the  chief  city  of  the 
foreigners  brought  into  their  place  ;  though  Sichem  (N^bulus), 
as  we  have  seen,  soon  became  the  capital  of  the  Samaritans  as 
a  reli^ous  sect.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish,  whether 
under  the  name  Samaria,  the  city  or  the  region  is  meant.'  John 
Hyrcanus  took  the  city  after  a  year's  siege,  and  razed  it  to  the 
ground.*  Yet  it  must  soon  have  revived  ;  for  we  find  Samaria 
not  long  after  mentioned  still  as  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews  ; 
Pompey  restored  it  to  its  own  inhabitants  ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
built  up  again  by  Q-abinius.' — Augustus,  after  the  death  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  bestowed  Samaria  on  Herod  the  Great ; 
who  ultimately  rebuilt  the  city  with  great  magnificence  and 
strength,  and  gave  it  the  name  Sebaste  in  honour  of  Augustus.' 
Here  he  placed  a  colony  of  six  thousand  persons,  composed 
partly  of  veteran  soldiers,  and  partly  of  people  from  the  coun- 
try round  about ;  enlarged  the  circumference  of  the  city  ;  and 
erected  around  it  a  strong  wall,  twenty  stadia  in  circuit.  In  the 
midst  of  the  city,  he  left  a  sacred  place  of  a  furiong  and  a  half, 
splendidly  decoi-ated  ;  and  here  he  erected  a  temple  in  honour 
of  Augustus,  which  was  celebrated  for  its  magnitude  and  beauty. 

'  1  K.  IS,  23.  24.  Jos.  AnUq.  8.  12.  5.  '  Jer.  41,  5.   Ezra  4,  10.  IT.   Nek  4, 

'  3  K.  17,  3.  6  aq.  2.    1  Maoo.  E,  66.   3  Mace  15,  1. 

'  Ahnb  built  here  a  temple  of  Baal,  1  '  Joseph.  Ant  13.  10.  3.    B.  J.  1.  2.  7. 

K.  16,  3a.  33.    Jehu  deatmyaa  this  tem-  '  Jos.  Ant.  18.  15.  i.    lb.  14.  4.  4.    ib. 

pie,  2  IC  10,  13-33.     Prophetic  denuncia-  14.  5.  3. 

tions  see  in  Is.  9,  8  ai,    Jer.  S8,  13.  14.  "  .ros.  Ant.  IS.  7.  8.  B.  J.  1.  20.  a 

Ez.  16,  46-55.    Am.  6,  1.     Mio.  1,  1  sq.  Comp.  Ant  15.  7.  7.   ib.  15.  8,  5.— The 

S^  also  Hos.  8,  B-14.     Am,  4,  I.  etc  nama  Sebaste  is  tlie  Greet  translation  of 

I  K.  17,  1.   18,  1.  2  aq.  0,  30.    2  K.  the  Latin  epithet  or  nama  Auousia. 

6,  24.  c  7.  r                           J 

iii.  146. 147 
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The  -whole  city  was  greatly  ornamented  ;  and  became  a  strong 
fortress.'  Sucli  wae  apparently  the  Samaria  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, where  Philip  preached  the  Gospel,  and  a  church  was 
gathered  by  the  apostles.' — That  the  colonnade  now  seen  along 
the  southern  side  of  the  hill,  wae  connected  with  the  temple 
jnst  mentioned,  although  not  in  itself  improhable,  is  yet  more 
perhaps  than  we  are  warranted  certainly  to  affirm. 

In  the  next  following  centuries  we  know  nothing  of  Sebastc, 
except  from  its  coins  ;  of  which  there  are  several,  extending  from 
Nero  to  Geta  the  brother  of  Caracalla.^  Septimius  Sevems 
appears  also  to  have  established  there  a  Roman  colony,  inthe 
b«oanning  of  the  third  century.*  Eusebius  scarcely  mentions 
the  city  as  extant ;  hut  Jeroine  speaks  frequently  of  it,  as  do 
otlier  writers  of  the  same  and  a  later  age.'  Samaria  early  be- 
came an  episcopal  see.  The  bishop  Marius  or  Marinus  was 
present  at  the  council  of  Nicea  in  A.  D.  325  ;  and  the  names 
of  six  others  are  preserved,  the  last  of  whom,  Pelagius,  at- 
tended the  synod  at  Jeniaalem  in  A.  D.  536.'  The  name 
of  this  see  occurs  in  the  earlier  Greek  Notiti<e,  and  also  in 
the  later  Latin  ones,'  The  city  fell,  with  Nfibulus,  mto  the 
power  of  the  Muhammedans  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem ; 
but  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it,  until  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
except  the  slight  mention  by  St.  Willibald,  in  the  ninth  century.' 
At  what  time  the  splendid  city  of  Herod  was  laid  in  ruins,  we 
are  nowhere  informed  ;  but  all  the  notices  of  the  fourth  century 
and  later,  would  rather  lead  us  to  mfer,  that  the  destruction  had 
already  taJien  place  before  that  early  period. 

The  crusaders  afford  us  little  information  as  to  the  Sebaste 
of  their  day.  They  established  here  a  Latin  bishopric,  of  which 
Eayner  is  first  mentioned  as  the  occupant,  about  A.  D.  1155  ; 
and  the  title  was  continued  in  the  Romish  church  until  the 
fourteenth  century.'  Saladin  marched  through  it  in  A.  D.  1184, 
on  his  retreat  from  Kerak.'"  Benjamin  of  Tudola  describes  it 
as  a  strong  place,  situated  on  a  hill,  watered  with  rivulets,  and 
abomiding  in  garden^,  orchaids,  vineyards,  and  olive  trees." 
Phocaa  and  Brocardus  speak  only  of  the  church  and  tomb  of 
^  Jos.  Ant.  15.  8.  6.   B.  J.  1.  Si.  2.    oitationfl  in  Eolnnd  Falsest,  pp.  979^81. 

•  AciTs  5  9».  ReUnd  Pal.  p.  983.    Le  QBJen  Or.  Chr. 
'  Eckhei  Doctr.  Numiu.  m.  p.  440.     lU.  p.  650  sq. 

Mi<«.nBt  M^d.  a^tiq.  V.  p.  E13.  '  K«la«d  Pal.  PP- f^f^O^-f  ^  23^ 

•  Ulpinn.  Leg.  I.  do  Censihns.  "Divua        '  See  above,  p.  295.    St.  WiUibald.  Ho- 
onoque  SBTorna  in  Sebasteiiam  cMtatem     deep.  p.  378,  ed.  MabiUon. 

oolOQiam  dedusit."  Coins  of  JnliaDomna  '^WilL  Tyr.  18.  6.  Jao.de  Vitr.  SB.p. 
th8wifeofSevflrus,beaial30  the  inecrip-  1077.  See  genr.  Le  Quifin  Onons  Chr. 
tion  COL.  SEBASTE.  Oellariin  N<-^'  ■"  "  ■""" - 
Orb.  IL  p.  432. 

'  Epiat  86,  Epitaph.  Pauto  p.  677. 
above,  p.    801.     See    bJso    the    numS! 
ui.  147-149 
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John  the  Baptist,  and  of  the  Oreet  otaroh  and  monastciy  near 
tie  summit  of  the  hill..  Similar  .light  notices  are  found  in  the 
IraveUeiu  of  the  fourteenth,  siltoenth,  and  sOTenteenlh  centuries  ■■ 
m  the  eighteenth  It  appeara  not  to  hare  been  noticed  at  all- 
while  in  the  present  century  it  has  again  been  often  risited  and 
deseribed^  There  are  in  Sebustich  a  few  Gree];  Christians :  and 
a  titular  (irceli  bishop  of  Sebaste  resides  in  the  convent  at  Jem- 


From  Sebtlstieh  two  roads  lead  into  the  direct  route  from 
S  Sbulus  to  Jenhi.  The  easiest  meets  it  at  Beit  Imrln,  a  Tillaae 
on  that  route,  distant  from  SebOsticb  an  hour  and  a  quarter  N 
60  B.  By  this  we  despatched  our  servants  and  baggage,  while 
we  were  occupied  in  looldng  at  the  rums.  The  otlS  road  leads 
over  the  high  ndge,  which  shuts  in  the  basm  on  the  north 
This  we  tooli.  Leaviig  Sebtlstieh  at  10.40,  we  descended  into 
the  northern  valley;  and  then  ascending  the  range  of  hills 
beyond,  we  came  at  11.20  to  Burlia,  a  large  villifi,  situated 
upon  a  sort  of  terrace  on  the  side  of  the  northern  ridge  over- 
looking the  whole  basin  of  SebOslieh-  Like  all  the  villages  of 
these  parts,  it  is  surrounded  by  extensive  olive  groves     At  111 

0  clock  we  leached  the  top  of  the  ridge  beyond,  by  a  steeper 
ascent,  and  bad -a  noble  prospect  of  the  flne  basin  behind  us  : 

01  the  Mediterranean  upon  our  left ;  and  also  a  view  before  us 
ot  another  of  those  beautiliil  plains,  which  characterize  this 
region  in  distmction  from  that  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  a  fine 
broad  valley  running  from  east  to  west,  divided  mto  two  parts  at 
some  distance  on  our  right,  by  irregular  rocky  hiUs,  proiecthig 
mto  It  from  the  north.  The  eastern  portion  appeared  here 
green  and  beautiful,  extending  far  eastward  Kke  an  oval  plain  ■ 
on  Its  northwest  side  lies  SSuhr,  which  was  not  here  visible' 
1  he  western  part  was  narrower,  less  regular,  and  less  rich, 
running  off  westwards  towai-ds  the  Mediterranean,  but  not 
umtmg  with  the  valley  of  NSbulus  and  SebOstieh.  Many 
yUlages  lay  before  us  in  various  directions,  scattered  upon  the 
lower  hihj  beyond  the  valley ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  igno- 

>  wni^  ^  l\  Bmeaniua  o.  7.  p.  177.  upon  himself  or  others,  or  even  to  flna™t 
■  Wm,.„orB.iae.,,lA.  D.  MSS,  p.     the  Uee,  th.t  the  r^„lTSS& 

CMViSlSlST"':  i.".'    ^;,r,?- ■>•■>"  «»l.«rl.,  efSehMeh 

iii.  140, 150 
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ranee  of  our  guide,  we  failed  to  obtain  tlie  names  of  many  of 
them.  He  indeed  was  always  ready  with  a  name ;  but  we 
discovered  by  cross  examination,  that  he  did  not  always  give  the 
same ;  and  therefore  recorded  only  such  as  were  confirmed  by 
other  testimony,' 

We  now  descended  obliquely  along  the  northern  side  of  the 
ridge  on  a  general  course  E.  N.  E.  We  reached  at  12.20  a 
small  vQlage  called  Pendekflmieh,'  lying  up  some  distance  on 
the  hiU  side,  with  several  fountains  near  it.  We  continued  on 
the  same  course,  stiU  along  the  slope,  with  the  fine  valley  below 
us  on  the  left ;  and  at  12J  o'clock  came  to  Jeba',  a  lai^e  village, 
or  rather  town,  on  the  slope  of  the  range  of  hills,  which  at  this 
point  are  much  lower  than  where  we  had  crossed  further  west. 
In  the  village  is  a  tower;  and  there  ia  quite  an  appearance 
of  antiquity.  The  name,  too,  marks  it  decidedly  as  another 
ancient  Geha  or  Gibeah  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  notice  of 
a  place  of  that  name  in  this  quarter,  unless  it  be  the  Gahe 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  sixteen  Boman  miles  from 
Ctesarea.'  Here  we  fell  into  the  direct  N&bulue  road ;  and 
descending  to  a  fine  fountain  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  found  our 
servants  and  ba^age  waiting  our  arrival.  We  halted  under  the 
shade  of  the  oUve  trees  to  dine. 

Setting  off  again  at  half  past  2  o'clock,  we  continued  on  the 
same  course  for  twenty  minutes  ;  when  we  passed  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  valley,  a  stony  dell,  and  emerging  upon  the  open 
plain  beyond,  turned  northeast.  Here  Sanur  came  in  sight ;  a 
ruin  on  an  almost  isolated  rocky  hill  before  us.  Fifteen  minutes 
further  brought  us  to  the  apparent  vrater-summit  in  the  plain  ; 
beyond  which  the  waters  no  longer  flow  westwards.  The  valley 
opens  out  gradually  into  an  extensive  plain  on  the  east  of 
Sanftr.  At  3.10,  a  spot  was  pointed  out  on  our  left,  whore  a 
weekly  Mr  is  held,  which  is  frequented  by  the  neighbouring 
peasants.  At  the  same  time  the  villages  of  Meithclon  and 
Misilya  were  in  sight  upon  our  right ;  the  former  bearing  E.^S. 

'  The  plaosB  which  wa  ascertained,  bore  hour  to  Sebustieh ;  March  24tli.    Morison 

aa  foUows!    SebDstieh  S.  15°  W.     SOrra  describes  the   well  as  oa  a  Mil,  and  tlia 

S.  8°  W.     'Aueh  N.  5°  E.     Fahmeb  N.  rillaga  lower  down  upon  the  slope;  p.  329. 

5°  W.    er-Rameh  N.  6'  W.— Among  the  This  SUeh  is  marked  in  on  our  lista  in  oon- 

Tillaaea  which  we  thna  bat,  was  probably  necliouwitb'Ajjehj'AiTabeli,  andFahmehj 

SUeh,   or  Silet  od-Dabr,   "  Sileh   of  the  and  from  the  description  of  these  trarelleis, 

summit,"  as  it  is  called  in  distincaon  from  would   seem  tfl  ba  perhaps  on  the  same 

the  Sileh  west  of  Jenin,  near  the  pliuii  of  slop  as  Feudekamieh,  but  fnrther  west. 

Esdraelon.     Manndrell  in  passing  by  a  di-  '  This  name   ia  doubtless    an   ancient 

wot  rente  from  el-Lejiiln  to  SebQstieh,  bad  Pentacomia,  n«^MO^tt.      But  I  find  no 

the  two  villages  'Arrubeh  and  Raroeb  at  ancient  place  of  ibis  name  mentioned,  es- 

Ma  left  on  the  Mils ;  and  came  thence  in  cept  in  Patestina  Tertia,  east  of  the  Dead 

aa  hour  to  a  well  caUed  Slleb,  after  the  Sea.  Eel.  Pal.  pp..  315,  318,  233,  337,  935. 

nearest  village  ;  from  tMs  point  be  was  an  '  Onomaat.  art  Galathon. 

iii.  iso'isi 
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distant  about  half  an  hour,  and  the  hitter  E.  by  N  perhaps  an 
hour  distant.  "We  passed  along  the  base  of  the  hili  on  which 
SawSr  stands  at  3.20,  having  the  village  and  ruin  over  us  upon 
the  left. 

This  is  a  vill^e  and  former  fortress,  situated  on  a  round 
rocky  hill    of  considerable   elevation,  almost   insulated   in  the 
plain,  being  connected  with  the  lower  mountains  in  the  north- 
west only  by  a  low  rocky  ridge.     The  viUage  was  once  consider- 
able. _  The  fortress  was  formerly  very  strong  ;  and  so  far  as  the 
situation  is  concerned,  might  easUy  have  been  made  impregna- 
ble.    It  belonged  to  one  of  the  independent    Sheikhs  of  the 
country ;  who,  although  nominally  subject  to  the  Turkish  Pa- 
sha, was  not  always  ready  to  yield  him  obedience.     The  notori- 
ous Jezzdr  with  five  thousand  men  once  besieged  the  Sheikh  for 
two  months  in  his  strong  hold,  without  success.'     More   than 
tJurty  years  later,  the  chieftain  having  placed  himself  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  late  Abdallah  Pasha  of  'Akka,  that  officer 
laid  siege  to  the  fortress  in  1830,  the  year  before  'Akka  itself 
was  invested  by  the  Egyptian  army.     With  the  aid  of  troops 
from  the  Emir  Beshtr  of  Mount  Lebanon,  he  finally  succeeded 
in  taking  the  place,  after  a  siege  of  three  or  four  months  ;  razed 
the  fortress;    and  cut  down  all  the  oUve  trees.     It  is  now  a 
shapeless  mass  of  ruins  ;  among  which  a  few  families  still  find  a 
home,  livmg  chiefly  in  caves.     The  castio  is  described  as  having 
bornethe  character  of  the  middle  ages  ;  but  I  find  no  allusion 
to  It  in  any  writer,  Frank  or  Arabian,  until  near  the  present 
century  ;  and  it  is  therefore  probably  not  of  very  ancient  date.' 
The  plain  on  the  east  of  Saniir  is  a  beautiful  tract,  oval  or 
liearly  round  in  form,   three   or  four  miles  in  diameter,  and 
surrounded  by  picturesque  hills  not  very  elevated.     It  is  per- 
fectly level,  with  a  soil  of  rich  dark  loam  exceedingly  fertile. 
Its  waters  would  seem  naturally  to  flow  off  somewhere  on  the 
southeast  quarter ;  but  not  being  able  to  distinguish  any  outlet 
among  the^hills,  we  inquired,  and  were  told  that  none  exists. 
The  plam,  it  was  said,  drinks  up  its  own  waters ;  and  in  winter 
they  collect  upon  it  and  form  a  lake,  which  renders  our  present 
road  impassable.     Hence  it  is  planted  chiefly  with  millet,  a 
summer  crop  ;  although  in  the  northwest  part,  where  the  sur- 
fece  IS  higher,  we  found  the  peasants  engaged  in  harvesting 
wheat.      From   its  mud  in   winter,  the  plain   is  called    Merj 
el-Ghfirfik,    'Meadow  of  sinking  or  drowning,'  equivalent   to 

'  Browne^  Travels  p.   Sfi5.      Clarke's  was  risitad  by  Dr  Clarke  in  1801,  and 

Travels  m  the  Holy  Lani  *to.  p.  504.-  later  by  Turner,  Buokiagham,  and  others. 

This  was  before  A  D  1799.  It  i,  the  Santorr!  of  Dr   Clark.,  which  he 

*iist  apparently  by  Browne,  who  how-  tries  to  pass  off  as  Samaria  :  o   503   Ito 
ever  does  not  give  the  n™ie  ;  p.  665.     It  '  f  ■ 

ToL.  IL-27  iii.  ,r,i_is3 
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'DrowDcd  meadow."     Around  its  southern  and  eastern  borders 
are  several  villages.' 

We  issued  from  the  large  plain  at  4  o'clock,  opposite  to  Jerha 
on  our  left,  by  a  narrow  plain  or  Wady  commg  from  the  northeast. 
After  fifteen  minutes  this  valley  turns  east,  where  it  runs  up  for 
some  distance.  On  its  southern  side  was  the  small  village  Kufeir, 
about  twenty  mmutes  distant.  "We  kept  on  up  the  sHght  rocky 
ascent  on  the  north ;  and  reaching  its  top  at  4.25,  were  sud- 
denly gratifted  with  a  wide  and  glonoua  view,  extending  across 
the  lower  hills  to  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  mountains 
of  Nazareth  beyond.  The  impression  at  first  almost  ovei-pow- 
ered  me.  Just  below  us,  on  the  left,  was  a  charming  little  basin 
or  plain,  a  recess  shut  in  among  the  mountains,  and  separated  on 
the  north  from  the  great  plain  only  by  a  slight  ridge.  I  looked 
eagerly  for  the  round  summit  of  Tabor,  but  it  was  not  visible  ; 
the  mountain  of  Dflhy,  the  Little  Hermon,  rose  in  desert 
nakedness  between,  and  shut  out  Tabor  wholly  fmm  the  view. 
Further  west,  the  mountains  rose  boldly  along  the  north  side  of 
the  great  plain ;  and  the  precipice  S.  by  E.  of  Nazareth,  to 
which  an  ecclesiastical  tradition  gives  the  name  of  the  "  Mountain 
of  the  Precipitation,"'  was  conspicuous,  bearing  N.  1°  E. 

We  now  had  a  considerable  descent  on  the  same  course, 
about  northeast,  and  came  at  4|  o'clock  to  Kflbatiyeh,  a  large 
village  in  the  midst  of  very  extensive  and  beautiful  olive  groves. 
It  Hes  on  the  east  of  the  little  plain  above  described,  and  some- 
what higher ;  from  the  plam  a  valley  extends  up  by  the  village 
on  the  north  side,  and  opens  into  a  still  smaller  plain  in  that 
dhection,  which  it  serves  to  drain.  Our  course  now  led  us 
across  this  latter  plain  along  its  left  side  ;  it  is  skirted  by  low 
hilb,  and  was  covered  with  fields  of  wheat ;  but  seemed  not 
very  fertile.  Crossing  a  low  rise  of  ground  at  5^  o'clock,  we 
left  the  plain,  and  descended  into  a  narrow  stony  naked  dell,  not 
very  deep,  but  yet  sufficiently  so  to  cut  off  all  further  obser- 
vation. It  was  now  dry ;  but  water  apparently  often  nms 
through  it.^  We  followed  down  this  del!  about  N.  N.  E.  till  it 
brought  us  at  6^  o'clock  to  Jenin, 

'Monro    in  passing  aiis  way   on  the  of  the  Mils ;  yii.  Sruiur  S.  35nv.  MeitliB- 
3d  of  May,   Bftw  berl^  a  lake,  wMoh  he  ISn  S.  20'  E.     Jodeideh  S.  28"  E.    Sins 
Bttvs"  hid  been  formed  within  a  short  time  S.  35' E.    MisUya  S.  72°  E.         _ 
from  soma  unknown  causa  I"  Bis  muleteers  ''  Sflltns  toI  PrsMJipitram  Domini ;  Bra- 
had  prohably  never  before  eeeu  it.    L  p.  oardus  o.  6-  p.  175.    Qnarasmins  li.  p. 
276.--Sohiibert  travelled  &om   Sehustieh  842.   Cotovio.  p.  849.  _  The  tradition  from 
to  Jenin  by  a  more  wantcm  mate,  leading  which  this  name  springs,   is  lata  imd  le- 
by  the  vfflage  of  'Arrabeh ;  Eoise  HI.  p.  gendary ;  as  we  shall  see  fortlier  on. 
{^l             ^  *  Monro  describes  a  spring  as  gnahmg 
^'xliese  at  3.56  bore  as  follows;    the  out  io  this  valley  and  forming  a  conadet- 
HttlevillagaofJerbalyingattliesamBtime  able  hroofc.       This   was   early. ni    May. 
north  about  ten  minntaa  distant  at  the  foot  Summer  Ramble  I.  p.  J77. 
ui.  153. 154 
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TMs  place  is  situated  in  the  month  of  the  same  Wady  as  it 
enters  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  having  gentle  hOls  on  either 
siile  The  town  Jies  in  the  midst  of  gardens  of  fruit  trees 
which  are  surrounded  hy  hedges  of  the  prickly  pear ;  here  too 
are  seen  a  few  scattered  palm  trees.  The  houses  are  of  stone, 
tolerably  well  built ;  the  place  may  contain  perhaps  two  thou- 
sand mhahitants  ;  among  whom  are  only  three  or  four  families 
of  Greek  Christians.'  The  most  remarkable  thing  here  is  the 
fine  flowing  public  fountain,  risbg  in  the  hills  back  of  the  town, 
and  brought  down  so  as  to  issue  in  a  noble  stream  m  the  midst  of 
the  place.  The  fountain  is  built  up  with  plain  but  good  mason 
work._  It  has  a  reservoir  of  stone,  in  which  the  people  may  dip 
their  jars  ;  and  also  a  long  stone  trough  for  the  herds  and  flocks 
The  water  flows  off  northwestwards  towards  the  Mediterranean.' 
This  fountain  had  not  long  been  built ;  and  is  a  good  speci- 
^Ti  '^^  ^^  V^'^^<i  spirit  of  Husein  'Abd  el-Hady,  late  Mudir  of 
Akka,  whose  authority  extended  over  all  the  southern  provinces 
of  Syria.  Husein  was  the  head  of  a  powerful  family ;  was  very 
rich ;  and  employed  some  two  or  three  hundred  yoke  of  oxen  in 
cultivatmg  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  He  was  now  dead,  and  one 
of  his  brothers  had  succeeded  to  the  same  ofRce.  One  of  his 
sons  was  at  this  time  governor  of  NSbulus.  Another  was  aiso 
governor  of  Jenin,  wHch  is  the  chief  place  of  the  district 
embracing  the  great  plain,  and  is  subordinate  to  Nabulus,  in 
the  same  manner  as  Hebron  is  to  Jerusalem  He  too  cultivates 
large  tracts  of  land  upon  the  plam  m  the  vicinity  of  Jenin 

Jenin  is  probably  the  En-Uannim  ol  the  Old  Testament,  a 
Levitical  city,  m  Issachar,  in  or  neai  the  great  plain.'  It  has 
also  ever  been  held,  and  with  good  reihon,  to  be  the  Ginjea  of 
Josephus,  which  lay  on  the  borders  of  the  gieat  plain  towards 
Samana ;  indeed  the  province  of  &amana  extended  from  It  south- 
wards as  far  as  to  Acrabatene.^  No  further  notice  of  the  place 
appears,  until  the  time  of  the  crusades,  when  it  is  several  times 
mentioned  by  Arabian  writers  in  connection  with  the  march  of 
8aladm.=  Brocardus  speaks  of  it  as  Uinum ;»  and  as  it  hes  upon 
the  great  road  between  Jerusalem  and  'Akka  or  Nazareth,  it  has 
since  been  visited  and  described  by  many  travellers. 

The  plain  of  Esdraelon  is  sldrted  on  its  southern  side  by  low 
hills,  running  from  Jenin  in  a  northwest  direction,  until  they 

'Sobok^ys  from  1500  to  3000  inhaV  teenth  century;    sab  m  Asher's  Beni,  rf 

itftDts;  p.  Jbb.    I  supposa  the  plaoa  to  ba  Tai.  IE.  p  433. 

at  least  one  quarter  as  lacge  aa  Nibnins,  F  mTo  Joa.  Ant  SO.  6.  1.   B.J  3.3  *. 

and  p™be.bly  more.  Comp   B  J  2  1      8,  wliero  it  is  m^iy. 

"The  elavation  of  Jeniu,  aad  of  course  Rel    d  Pal  p  81  '^ 

S„7*i'l^='n''?^''.'^'"'j??'''^,2''5'''°'  BohaediVt.  Salad,  p.  69.  Abulfed» 

beet  Bt  61,^  Pam  feet.     Reise  HI  p   lb  Au  al     A    H         8.  680.  cu.  30.   Se.  in 


■Josh.  19,  21.    31,  39. 

Li  in  the  f  u  Bo"  rdu3  c' "   p7l7 

iii.  154-156 
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unite  with  what  may  be  called  an  extension  of  the  ridge  of 
Canael.  Farther  south,  these  hills  hecome  higher  and  form  the 
mountains  of  Samaria.  It  is  tliis  extension  of  Oannel  towards 
the  southeast,  consisting  of  a  low  ridge  or  range  of  hills,  which 
separates  the  great  southern  plain  along  the  coast,  from  that  of 
Esdraelon.  From  the  bnoll  on  the  west  of  Jenin,  we  could  look 
out  upon  this  part  of  the  plain  and  the  adjacent  southern  hills, 
which  are  very  much  lower  and  less  bold  than  those  on  the 
northern  side  around  Nazareth.  Looking  towards  Carmel,  on  the 
southeast  side  of  a  low  Tell  or  mound,  a  little  hack  from  the 
plain,  we  could  distinguish  the  place  called  Ta'annuk,  about 
two  and  a  half  hours  distant ;  it  was  said  to  have  ruins,  which 
led  the  people  to  suppose  it  was  once  a  large  city,  though  it 
now  contains  hut  a  few  families.  Further  to  the  right,  the 
direction  of  el-Lejjlin,  the  ancient  Legio,  was  shown ;  but  we 
could  not  make  it  out  distinctly.  Ta'annuk  is  undoubtedly  the 
ancient  Taanach  ;  first  a  city  of  the  Oanaanites  ;  then  allotted 
to  Manasseh  and  assigned  to  the  Levites  ;  and  afterwards  cele- 
brated in  the  triumphal  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak.'  Eusehius 
and  Jerome  describe  it  as  three  or  tour  Roman  miles  from  Legio ; 
which  accords  with  the  present  site.'  The  name  is  found  upon 
Jacotin's  map ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  place  has  been 
noticed  by  any  traveller  before  Schubert.' 

Eastward  of  Jen!n,  an  arm  or  offset  of  the  great  plain  runs 
np  southeast  between  the  hiUs  of  Samaria  on  the  south,  here 
higher  than  those  further  west,  and  a  range  of  naked  rocky 
heights  on  the  north,  which  extend  for  some  distance  from 
southeast  to  northwest  into  the  plain.  This  branch  of  the  plam 
is  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  broad,  and  rises  with  a  per- 
ceptible ascent  towards  the  southeast  for  an  hour  and  a  half  or 
two  hours  beyond  Jenhi.  On  its  sides  round  about,  are  the 
vUlages  Deir  Abu  Dha'if,  Beit  Kad,  FCikft'a,  Deir  Ghuzal,  and 
'Araneh.  On  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  rocky  heights 
north  of  this  arm,  lies  the  village  of  Wezar,'  apparently  a  rum, 
and  seen  in  all  directions.  From  Jenin  a  direct  road  to  Beis^n 
leads  obliquely  up  this  plain,  and  across  this  northern  ran^  of 
mountains  ;  on  this  road,  and  upon  these  mountains,  half  an 
hour  southwest  of  the  highest  point,  lies  an  inhabited  village 
called  JelbSn,  in  which  we  may  recognise  the  ancient  Gilboa. 

■  Josb.  13,  21.    17, 11.    21,  35.  Juag.  1,         '  Hera  again  the  final  'Ainol  the  Ue- 

37.    5,1!).    It  is  farther  mentioned  in  Soiip-  brew  has  fallen  away  as  in  el-Jib;  a  vai7 

tore  only  1  K  4  12.  nnii-aal  cironmstance      &ee  Vol  I  p  266 

'  Onomast.  arts.   Thaanach  and   Tha-  n    2,    and  p    4^e       Our  information  ro- 

naach.  one  four.  Hie  ofliBc  three  miles  from  apeoting  Una  village  was  obtamed   alter- 

Y     .  "■  '  wai'ds   at  Nazareth,    from   in    intelligent 

^m^  m.  p.  164.  Chri.tiin  wl  e  had  hunsolt  travelled  the 

'  SohnltB  writes  this  narao  Mesar;  but  road   in    qie=l;on        -"c  ol  o   !   "bttiurs 

incorrectly.     Ritter  Erdk.  XX.  p.  432.  I-esi.  I  P  2Ci  Himb    186+ 
ui.  1S6,  157 
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MOoa,  where  Saal  and  Jonathan  were  elain  :  and  on  whish 
«coid>ng  foEusebins  and  Jerome,  a  We  TillU  of  theS 
name  o^rted  m  their  day.'  The  inhabiSnt,  of?o„  n  now "S 
to  range  Jew  Folrt-a,  ften,  the  adjaeent  rilkge ;  but  it  i 
harflyprobabk  that  others  gi™  it  this  appellation.  '  It  const - 
ioSinbreTdlT"  ""'  '"''  """"^  ■Hges.in.ll  abont  In 

road'^ator  lea^/^rT"  T^  ""^  "",  ''»'' ''"°  ™  «"»  "g"-'  »f  »"' 

called  T4br,S.^1,'  'I'S  '"  "'"  ™*"''  "  »""  '»*»  «  Pl™ 
called  lUbas,  which  probably  corresponds  to  the  Thebez  of 
Scripture  whore  Abimoleeh  met  his  death-  tS  plie  E,™ 
taiM  and  Joreme  describe  as  thirteen  Boman  miles  dhStfVom 
Noapohs  toward,  Bcjthopolis,  now  BeisSn.'  Bg^nTn  pass- 
ing from  Nazareth  to  Uabnlus  took  a  rente  IvinI  eastwarf  of 

Wl.  1-  '"T '.  ™''"'  "  »  "»d  !>•"==»  Cssaroa  and 
Scj^hopohj  marled   at    twenty-eight   Boman  miles  from  "he 

noZwl"*  '•"'T'^  '^°  *'"'  '"'<»■•  Of  '"»  ancient  place 
no  hingmore  is  known.'-Buekingham,  m  travolhn^  from  »! 

S:   «   KSV"=f  ?,'™->f  "  I^vinrtie  r"ad 
donin   at   itilbatlyeh,  and   taking   a  more   wosflrly  direction 
which  bronght  him  in  abont  tw„\ours  to  a  vS  wMch  he 
calls  "Birrehoen,"  that  is,  BOrkln      This  vm»„.    L  .<• 

»at,d  on  the  brow  of  the  kn,"i  c.ItaLtS'fX'o  fi% 
SlfKoJ^erSa"""?':'.  *'"°"'  tl>.wes,,dist:nTl!;S 

Mm  is  Mr  KM  A?  S"  l™"  "'"''  "'^"^  ™«»"""S  *» 
m™  J      ^f'«"''rfs>  to  turned  northeast  throm*  a 

narrow  pass,  and  came  out  upon  the  pkin  of  Esdraelm  ibrnH 
two  miles  west  of  Jen.n.'     tL  positiS,  of  Kefr  KM  S  there- 

qnibus  etiam  vicoa  est  eranilis  nnf  ™,7»h        "  ^^  ^"zan  the  moat  Mioient  capital  of  the 

Gelbus."    °'"'^^8™'"i^1'"'-watup    kingdom  of  Israel ;  1  Kinga  li,  1 7.   15, 

'  From  Jerin   wa    toot  tT>»  fi,ii :  ''^>  e^.    Wb  could  find,  however,  no  name 

=  Judg.  9  50  "' j  ™"'''  d™b1esa  is  the  same  plaoa. 

'  Onoraast.  art.  rarf"  „,  T.^,"™'',™  Palest  pp.561,  653.  4to.— 

'  Be>gsi^n  Bbsoi-  ete  Del  m  nn.  Notmthatendmg  the  apparent  display  of 

p.  18.  WisaSSttS'tLotSiS^?  TSTffiS-'.'r""''"""''^^ 

BeisoaTh.,,.,  ,ss,  "c:;T.t.S    SSU^WaeS^r'aSaft™ 
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fore,  prol)ably,  not  far  from  an  hour  west  or  southwest  from  Jcntn, 
among  the  hills,  three  qtiarters  of  an  hour  or  more  distant  from 
the  plain.  In  crossing  the  latter,  this  village  was  nowhere 
visible  to  ns.  Mr  Wolcott  also,  in  1842,  when  at,  Burkin,  saw 
Kefr  Kftd  ahout  half  an  hour  distant,  in  a  valley  among  the  op- 
posite hills.' 

Satwday,  June  16(A.  The  guide  whom  we  had  yesterday 
taken  at  Ndbulus,  proved  so  incompetent  and_  untrustworthy, 
that  we  dismissed  him,  and  engaged  a  Muslim  of  Jenin  to 
accompany  us  to  Nazareth  ;  not  indeed  to  show  us  the  road,  for 
that  was  plam  enough,  and  our  muleteers  had  often  travelled  it ; 
hut  in  order  to  ehcit  from  him  information  as  to  the  country 
alone  the  way.  "We  were  for  some  time  undecided  what  route 
to  t^e.  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  visit  Ta'annuk  and  el-Lcjjfin, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  "exceUeney  of  Carmel;"  but  we  had 
already  been  compelled  reluctantly  to  exclude  this  mountain 
irom  our  plan,  in  order  to  reach  Beirfit  at  the  proper  time  ;  and 
the  way  by  the  two  villages  in  question,  presented  nothing  e^e 
of  special  interest.  Along  the  direct  route  to  Nazareth,  also, 
there  is  very  little  to  be  seen  upon  the  plain.  But  by  taking  a 
direction  somewhat  further  east,  we  should  pass  by  Zer'tn  and 
several  other  places,  which  seemed  connected  with  antiquity. 
We  decided  for  the  latter  route,  and  were  afterwards  glad  that 
we  did  so ;  as  it  afforded  us  better  views  of  the  plain  itself  and 
of  its  general  character,  than  wo  could  have  obtained  upon  the 
other  roads. 

Our  grand  object  to  day  was  the  position  of  the  ancient 
Jezreel ;  could  this  be  satisfactorily  determined,  it  would  afford 
a  elue  for  fixing  the  sites  of  various  other  places  and  historical 
events,  connected  with  this  region.  Settmg  off  from  Jenm  at 
4|  o'clock,  we  struck  out  upon  the  noble  plain  on  a  course  about 
N.  by  E.  ^E.  towards  the  western  extremity  of  the  mountains  of 
G-ilboa,  which  I  have  above  described  aa  running  towards  the 
northwest.  We  thus  crossed  the  aim  or  offset  of  the  plain, 
which  here  extends  up  southeast,  and  found  all  the  water- 
courses, though  now  dry,  running  oif  westwards,  as  do  those  also 
from  the  southern  hills ;  all  going  to  swell  in  the  rainy  season 
"  that  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon,"=  as  it  flows  towards  the 
Mediterranean.  In  the  plam  are  occasionally  low  ridges  and 
swells.     Perched  high  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  naked  peaks 

liourBinoro.    Of  course  itwosnow  about  12     distanca  from  ttenoe  to  Kefr  KM,  isptofr. 
rfclock.  TlienlietumsN.E.throiighanar-    nbly  to^be  oontencted  in '" 
iowpBJ!B,aiidsfterpiirsiiiiig]iiEWRyfora(ano        '  ■°-'-'---'- 

time,  comes  out  upon  the  plain  of  Eadraelon 

et  noon.     From  San&r  to  K(ib.itiyeh  wo     : 

were  short  of  un  hour  and  a  lialf ;  and  B.'a 
iu.  159, 180 
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of  Grilboa,  the  village  "Wezar  was  a  conspicuous  object,  and 
apparently  had  been  once  a  fortress. 

At  5i  o'clock,  we  left  the  village  'Araneh  on  our  right,  and 
soon  reached  the  broad  western  end  of  Gilboa.  The  path  now 
led  over  occasional  slight  spurs,  or  roots  of  the  mountain, 
stretching  down  still  further  westwards  ;  and  from  such  points 
we  had  wide  views  of  all  the  extent  of  the  great  plain, 
spread  out  upon  our  left,  and  of  the  long  blue  ridge  of  Carmel 
beyond.  The  prospect  was  charming  for  its  rich  fertility  and 
beauty.  Yellow  fields  of  grain,  with  green  patches  of  cotton 
and  millet  interspersed,  checkered  the  landscape  like  a  carpet. 
The  plain  itself  was  almost  without  villages  ;  but  on  the  slope 
of  Carmel,  as  it  extends  southeast,  or  on  hills  further  to  the  left, 
several  places  were  pointed  out,  as  el-Lejjiln,  Tim  cl-Fahm, 
Ta'annuk,  SSleh,  el-Yam5n,  el-BSrid,  Kefr  Adan,  and  otheis. 
A  small  village  called  Jelameh,  apparently  deserted,  was  just  on 
our  left  at  ten  minutes  before  6  o'clock ;  and  here  too  we  eould 
see  Mukeibeleh,  a  village  in  the  plain,  on  the  direct  route  from 
Jenin  to  Nazareth.' 

The  water-courses  from  the  mountains  on  our  right,  all 
passed  off  westwards  into  the  plain  ;  at  6.10  we  came  upon  the 
junction  of  two  of  these  of  some  size,  but  with  no  trace  of 
water.  I"ive  minutes  beyond,  we  had  a  small  site  of  ruined 
foundations  on  our  right,  called  Sflndela.  At  6^  o'clock,  we 
crossed  the  principal  of  the  low  spurs,  and  Zer'in  lay  before  m. 
"We  now  began  to  get  sight  of  the  country  north  of  the  range 
of  Gilboa  ;  and  were  surprised  to  find  it  lying  much  lower  than 
the  plain  we  were  crossing.  At  6.40  the  head  of  a  Wady  was 
on  our  right,  running  down  northeast.  We  had  thus  been 
about  an  hour  in  passing  along  the  whole  breadth  of  these 
mountains  at  their  western  end.  At  7  o'clock  we  reached 
Zer'in. 

Thus  far  we  had  been  travelling  over  the-  plain  ;  which  here 
perhaps  might  be  called  undulating,  in  consequence  of  the  slight 
spurs  and  swells  above  described.  Further  west  it  seemed  per- 
fectly level,  with  a  general  declivity  towards  the  Mediterranean, 
to  which  its  waters  flow  oiF.  As  we  approached  Zer'in,  there  was 
only  a  very  gentle  rise  of  the  surface,  like  another  low  swell ; 
and  it  was  therefore  quite  unexpected  to  us,  on  reaching  that 
village,  to  find  it  standing  upon  the  brow  of  a  very  steep  iwky 
descent  of  one  hundred  feet  or  more  towards  the  northeast. 
Here  the  land  sinks  off  at  once  into  a  great  fertile  valley  run- 
ning down  E.  S.  E.  along  the  northern  wall  of  the  mountains  of 
Gilboa.     This  valley  is  itself  a  broad  deep  plain ;  its  water- 

■  '  From  Jelameh  my  coiupaaion  took  the  AimS.TO'W.  Slleh  W,  Ta'iumuk  H. 
followiDg  Learings ;  Wezar  N.  60°  E.  Kcfr    70°  W.    el-Mukeibileh,  N.  GO"  W. 
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ted  runs  along  under  tlie  rocky  declivity  on  the  right,  and  then 
Tinder  Gilhoa ;  while  on  the  other,  or  northeastern  side,  the 
ground  slopes  gradually  iipwaids  to  the  hase  of  the  mountain 
of  Duhy,  the  little  Hermon,  The  western  extremity  of  this 
mountain  hears  from  Zer'in  about  north  by  east,  and  from  that 
point  it  stretches  off  east-aouthea  at  wards  for  some  distance, 
parallel  to  G-ilboa,  It  thus  shuts  out  still  all  view  of  Mount 
Tahor ;  of  which  as  yet  we  had  had  no  glimpse.  Herraon  is 
not  long  ;  its  eastern  part  being  only  a  very  low  ridge  along  the 
north  side  of  the  valley. 

This  deep  plain,  thus  enclosed  between  the  ranges  of  Grilboa 
and  Httle  Hermon,  is  about  an  hour  in  breadth ;  and  below 
Zer'in  continues  down  E,  S.  E,  quite  to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan 
at  BeisSn.  "We  could  here  see  the  aeropoKs  of  Beisan  lying 
much  lower  than  Zer'in ;  and  from  every  account,  that  place 
appears  to  be  situated  not  fer  above  the  level  of  the  Jordan 
valley.  On  our  left,  the  Wady  or  plain  below  us  ran  up  to- 
wards the  northwest,  where  it  seemed  soon  to  reach  the  level  of 
the  great  plain  above.  The  exact  place  of  the  division  of  the 
waters,  we  were  not  able  to  determine  ;  but  so  far  as  we  could 
judge  of  it,  as  seen  from  the  higher  ground  which  we  after- 
wards crossed,  it  seemed  to  be  near  the  ruined  villages  Fftleh 
and  'AfCileh  in  the  plain.  There  is  apparently  no  distinct 
water-shed ;  but  the  portions  of  the  great  plain  on  the  north 
and  south  of  these  hamlets,  obviously  send  their  waters  west- 
wards to  the  Mediterranean ;  while  near  those  ruins,  the  waters 
as  obviously  begin  to  run  eastwards  to  the  Jordan,  with  a  much 
more  rapid  descent  through  this  broad  deeper  valley,  than 
exists  towards  the  west.  Here  then  we  have  a  second  arm,  or 
branch  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  running  down  eastwards 
between  the  two  parallel  ridges  of  mountains  quite  to  the 
Jordan ;  thus  regularly  connecting  the  valley  of  the  latter  with 
the  great  plain  above  and  further  west,  without  any  steep  as- 
cent or  pass. 

In  the  valley  directly  under  Zerln  is  a  considerable  fountain  ; 
and  twenty  minutes  iftirther  east,  another  lai^r  one  under  the 
northern  side  of  Gilboa,  called  'Ain  JftMd.  Zer'in  itself  thus 
hes  comparatively  high,  and  commands  a  wide  and  noble  view  ; 
extending  down  the  broad  low  valley  on  the  east  to  Beisan,  and 
to  the  mountains  beyond  the  Jordan  ;  while  towards  the  w^t  it 
includes  the  whole  great  plain  quite  to  the  lor^  ridge  of  Carmeh 
It  is  a  most  magnificent  site  for  a  city ;  which,  being  itself  thus 
a  conspicuous  object  in  every  part,  would  natur^ly  give  its 
name  to  the  whole  region.  There  could  therefore  be  little  ques- 
tion, that  in   and  around  Zer'in,  we   had   before  us  the  city, 

iii.  162, 1C3 
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the   plaiiij  the   valley,  and  the   fountain,  of  the  ancient  Jez- 
rcc).' 

The  identity  of  this  place  with  Jezreel  was  recognised  by 
the  crusaders,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Parvum  Gerinum  ;  but 
they  remark  also  that  it  was  called  Zaraein  ;  and  describe  it  as 
situated  near  the  western  end  of  Mount  Gilboa,  and  command- 
ing a  wide  prospect  on  the  east  to  the  mountains  of  G-ilead,  and 
on  the  west  to  Oarmel.'  But  this  identity  was  f^in  lost  sight 
of ;  and  although  writers  in  the  seventeenth  century  speak  of 
this  deep  valley  under  the  name  of  Jezreel,  and  describe  it 
correctly  as  lying  between  Gilboa  and  little  Hermon  and  extend- 
ing to  the  Jordan,  yet  the  village  itself  seems  not  further  to  be 
mentioned,  from  the  fourteenth  century  down  to  the  year  1814.' 
Since  then  it  has  been  again  brought  into  notice  by  several 
travellers,  but  without  any  description  of  its  site ;  and  also  with- 
out any  suggestion  of  its  identity  with  Jezreel*  It  is  only 
within  the  last  three  years,  that  this  idea  has  been  revived, 
apparently  on  mere  conjecture.'  Quite  as  recently,  likewise, 
other  travellers  have  still  found  the  site  of  Jezreel  at  Jciiln.' 

Hero,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  name  itself  is  quite 
decisive  ;  although  at  first  view  the  resemblance  between  Jez- 
reel and  Zer'in  is  less  striking.  But  the  first  feeble  letter  of 
the  Hebrew  being  dropped,  and  the  last  syllable  el  becoming  tn, 
as  is  not  unusual  in  Arabic,'  the  two  forms  are  seen  to  be  obvi- 
ously.  identical  From  Eusebius  and  Jerome  we  know,  that 
Jezreel  lay  in  the  great  plain  between  Legio  (el-LejjIin)  and 
Scythopolis  now  Beis^n  ;  and  the  pilgrim  of  Bourdeaus  sets  it 
at  twelve  Roman  miles  from  the  latter  place,  and  ten  from 
'  VaUei/ oi  Sexretil,  3osii.  IT,  IB.Judg.  '  Adricliomiua  copies  tlie  account  of 
6,  83.  Hos.  1,  .'i.  fountain  at  Jea'ee],  I  Ei-ooardus,  p.  73.  Furer  of  Haimenaorf 
Sam.  29, 1.  Plain  of  Eadraelon,  Judith  (1566)  speaks  of  the  fonntain  and  valley 
1>  8'  under  Monnt  Gilboa,  and  mentions  apps- 

WIIL  Tjr,  23.  26,  "  Jezraheel,  nuno  t6n%  the  village,  of  which  he  misnnder- 
aotem  vnlgmi  Bfjiellalione  dioitur  parvnm  stood  the  name;  p.  389.  Numb.  1648. 
Gorinam."  Benjamin  of  Tndela  mentions  Doubdan  deBcribes  the  valley  as  extending 
here  also  Jezreel,  which  he  oolla  Sarmn  ;  to  the  Jordan,  p.  580.  So  too  Morisou,  p, 
I.  p.  80.  Brooardus  o.  7.  pp.  176,  177,  216.  Qnaresmius  maksH  do  oUusion  to 
"  JezraSl — bodic  vix  habet  vigtntj  domos,     Jezreel  or  its  valley, 

vocatnrqne  Znroetn  fZaraeiii?)  in  pede  '  Krst  by  Tnrner  in  ISli,  Tonr  in  the 
montiB  GolboS  ad  Oooidnntera  ata.— Ha-  Levant  IL  p.  151.  AfMrwards  by  Buok- 
botJazraglpulchrampcOBpeotumpertotam  ingham,  p.  495,  ittt.  Berggren  Reiaeiill. 
Galilieam,  nsqne  ad  Canuelum  et  montes  p.  266. 
Phoenieis,  raoQteinqne  Thabor  et  Galaad." 
This  mention  <A  Taior  ia  wrong.  Bro- 
cardnB  deeoribeB  nlao  the  broad  valley  of  vels  II.  p.  8.„. 
Jezreel  aa  miming  down  batH-cen  Gilboa  '  Monro's  Summer  Ramble  I.  p.  277. 
and  little  Hermon  to  the  Jordan.— Sir  Hardy's  Nodeas  of  the  Holy  Land,  Loud. 
John  Mannderille  litewlEa  gives  eorreeHy  183"..  p.  325,  Paxton's  Letters,  Loud, 
the  site  of  Jezraol,  "  that  sometyme  was     1839.  p.  176. 

ctept  Zaiym ; "  p.  111.  Lond.  1839.  So  '  As  in  Bdtiit  for  Bethel ;  Ismain  for 
too  Parolii;  Asher'a  Benj.  of  Tad.  11.  p.  Ishmael,  Ismail;  and  other  examples. 
i'i'J-  See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  4*9. 
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Masimianopolis,  which  lay  somewhere  near  Legio.'  The  Arahs 
at  Zet^in,  whose  estimatee  of  distances  by  time  are  never  very 
exact,  gave  the  distance  to  both  el-Lejjfin  and  Beisan  at  about 
three  and  a  half  hours.  Both  places  were  in  sight,  and  seemed 
nearly  eijuidistant, 

Jezreel  ia  first  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
char ;  and  it  confitituted  afterwards  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
lehhosheth,*  It  became  more  notorious  under  Ahab  and  Jeze- 
bel, who,  though  residing  at  Samaria,  had  a  palace  here  ;  and  it 
was  to  enlarge  the  grounds  of  this  palace,  that  the  king  desired 
the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  and  gave  occasion  for  the  trs^ic  story  of 
the  latter.'  In  the  retributions  of  divine  Providence,  the  same 
pkce  became  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  Jezebel  herself,  her 
son  Joram,  and  aU  the  house  of  Ahab,  by  the  band  of  Jehu.* 
Still  later,  Jezreel  is  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  Hosea  ;  and  we 
find  the  name  in  the  book  of  Judith  under  the  Greek  form  Es- 
drelom."  In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  still  a 
large  vilkge,  called  Esdraela ;  and  the  Bourdeaus  pilgrim  in  the 
same  a^  mentions  it  as  Stradela."  We  hear  nothing  more  of 
it  until  the  time  of  the  crusades ;  when  it  was  called,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  Franks  Parvum  Grerinum,  and  by  the  Arabs 
Zer'in.'  In  A.  D.  1183,  Saladin  encamped  by  the  fountain, 
then  known  to  the  Franks  as  Tubania  ;  hut  deserted  it  on  the 
approach  of  the  Christians,  after  a  skirmish  with,  a  band  of 
knights  coming  from  Kerak  and  Bbobek,  and  after  destroying 
the  village.'  In  A.  D.  1217,  a  Christian  host  advanced  through 
this  valley  to  Beisan.'  Zer'in  then  contained  hardly  twenty 
houses ;  and  since  that  time  we  hear  no  more  of  it,  until  the 
present  century,  as  above  described.'" 

At  the  present  day,  Zer'in  has  perhaps  more  than  twenty 
houses ;  but  they  are  mostly  in  ruins,  and  the  place  contains 
few  inliabitants.  The  principal  mark  of  antiquity  we  saw,  was 
a  sarcophagus  with  sculptured  ornaments,  lying  on  the  left  of 
our  patii  just  as  wo  entered  the  village.  Other  travellers  speak 
of  more."  There  is  a  square  tower  of  some  height,  partly  in 
ruins  ;  from  the  several  windows  of  which  we  enjoyed  a  splendid 
view  of  the  adjacent  country  in  all  directions.     Several  of  the 

'  Onomaat.  art.  Jezrael.  Itin.  Hieros.  ed:  '  Mantor  enumerates  Parvmn  Gcrinum 

Weasel,  p.  686. — On  the  probabla  position  among  the  possessions  of  the  Templars ; 

of  Majiimianopolis,  see  in  Vol  IIL  Sect  Statutenbnoh,  etc.  I.  p.  419. 

ni,  Apr.  21st,  1852,  nndar  Lrnun.  '  Will,  Tjr.  32.  26.  Eohaei  Tit.  Salad. 

'  Josh.  19,  18.  3  Sam.  3,  K  9.  pp.  58,  54.    Wilken  Gescli.  der  Kr.  II,  ii. 

=  1  K.  18,  46.  4a  e.  31.  pp.  231,  382. 

'  a  K.  9,  14-37.  10,  1-11.  '  Wilken  ib.  VL  p.  144. 

'  Hos.   1,  4;   oomp.   1,  11.   3,   22.—  "  Brooardus  o.  7.  pp.  17G,  177,  quoted 

Judith  1,  8.    4,  6.     7,  3.  on  n.  821,  note  2,  above. 

'  Onomast,  art  Jessrad.  Itin.  Hieroa.  p.  "  Buckiiifiham    p.    495,    Ito.     Elliott, 

681;.  Vol.  IL  p.  379. 
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inliabitants  gathered  round  us  ;  and  we  had  here  no  difficulty  in 
finding  out  the  names  of  all  the  places  visible.  Most  of  them 
we  knew  already.  Wenar  was  still  in  view  on  its  high  peat ; 
and  below  it,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  mountain,  was  another 
village,  lifiiris.  Tell  Beis^n,  the  acropolis  of  that  place,  was 
quite  distinct  down  the  great  valley  far  below  us. '  Korth  of  that 
valley,  on  the  low  ridge  running  out  eastwards  from  little  Her- 
mon,  was  seen  the  village  Kumieh ;  on  the  summit  of  the  same 
mountain  was  the  "Wely  of  DKhy  ;  and  at  the  western  end,  over- 
againsfc  Zer'Sn,  lay  the  village  S61am,  to  which  we  afterwards 
came.  In  the  west,  we  could  now  distinguish  more  clearly  the 
place  of  el-Lejjftn,  on  the  elope  of  the  plain,  as  it  rises  gradually 
to  the  line  of  hills,  which  form  the  extension  of  Carmel  in  that 
quarter." 

Leaving  Zer'in  at  7^  o'clock,  we  descended  in  a  direction 
nearly  east,  to  the  fountain  below  the  villa^,  reaching  it  in 
twelve  minutes,  hy  a  steep  and  rocky  path.  The  water  is  copi- 
ous and  good;  not  gushmg  out  in  one  large  fountain,  "but  ilowing 
up  through  the  gravel  in  various  places  and  running  off  in  many 
little  rills  to  form  a  small  brook  below.  "We  were  told  that  this 
fountain  in  former  times  became  dry  every  summer,  and  at  length 
dried  up  wholly ;  but  the  same  public  spirited  Husein  'Abd  el- 
Hddy  already  mentioned,^  had  caused  it  to  be  again  opened 
about  four  years  previously,  by  dicing  down  till  the  water 
flowed,  and  then  :filing  in  loose  gravel ;  so  that  now  the  water 
never  fails.  From  this  circumstance  it  bears  the  name  of  'Ain 
el-Meiyiteh,  "  the  Dead  Fountain." 

From  here  we  proceeded  down  the  valley  southeast  twenty 
minutes  to  'Ain  Jfiltld,  a  very  large  fountain,  flowing  out  from 
under  a  sort  of  cavern  in  the  wall  of  conglomerate  rock,  which 
here  forms  the  base  of  G-iiboa.  The  water  is  excellent ;  and 
issuing  from  crevices  in  the  rocks,  it  spreads  out  at  once  into  a 
fine  limpid  pool,  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  great 
numbers  of  small  fi'sh  were  sporting.  From  the  reservoir,  a 
stream  sufficient  to  turn  a  mill  flows  ofi'  eastwards  down  the 
valley.     There  is  every  reason  to  regard  this  as  the  ancient  foun- 

'  So  BBt]i.shaan  (BeMn)  is  said  to  ba  W.(?)  Sileh  S.  75^W.  el-Yamfln S  55°  W. 

"tenenai  Jezreel,"  1  K.  4,  13.  d-Barid  S.  50°  W,    Kefr  Adflo  S.  iB,"  W 

'  From  Zer^n  we  look  tbe   followiiig  Mukeihileb  S.  iO°  W.    Jelameh  S.  15°  W. 

baaringa,  beginning  at  the  south,  and  pro-  Jeniii  S.  16°  W.— I  am  since  satlafied,  tliat 

ceeding  towards  the  loft:  Wezar  S.  38°  wemistooksomaotherTiJlage  forel-Lalilln, 

E.     NOrie  S.  47°  E.     Tell  Brasan  S.  65°  perhaps  Salim,  which  lies  S.   S.   E.  of 

E.     Kf,miehE.Welyed-Diihy,aanimitof  Lcjjan,  an  hour  distant    Leiian  has  no 

Uitle  Hermon,  N.  26°  E.     ScJani  N.  13°  minaret  or  otliec  mark  hy  whiob  it  oonld 

E,     Fiileli  N.  11°  W.     ■Afftleh  N.  33°  W.  be  seen  at  aH.     See  Wolcott  in  Biblioth. 

Kbuneifia  (or  tJkhneifis)  N.  83°  W.     North  Sac  1843.  p.  77. 

end  of  Cnraiel,  as  here  seen,  N.  31°   W.  >  See  above,  p.  316. 
el-Lejjan  H.  80°  W.  (P)     Ta'ammk  S.  80° 
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tain  of  Jezreel,  where  Saul  and  Jonathan  pitched  before  their 
last  fatal  hattle  ;  and  where,  too,  in  the  days  of  the  cmeades, 
Saladin  and  the  Christians  successively  encamped.  At  that 
time  the  Christians  called  it  Tuhania  ;  but  among  the  Arahs  it 
already  bore  its  present  name.'  The  presence  of  fish  in  the 
fountain,  probably  gave  rise  to  the  story  of  its  furnishing  a  mi- 
raculous supply  for  the  whole  Christian  army  during  several 
days.' 

Having  breakfasted  at  the  fountain,  we  set  off  again  at  8.55, 
bending  our  st^ps  towards  S61am,on  our  way  to  Nazareth,  The 
place  was  not  visible  here  in  the  deep  vaUey,  nor  was  there  any 
direct  path  leading  to  it.  "We  struck  off  through  the  open  fields 
in  a  direction  about  north ;  and  crossed  soon  the  little  streamlet, 
coming  from  the  other  fountain  and  probably  also  from  higher  up 
the  valley.  The  soil  of  this  plain,  and  also  of  the  gradual  north- 
em  slope,  is  exceedingly  fertile  ;  and  the  fields  in  many  parts 
were  still  covered  with  a  rich  crop  of  wheat,  long  ready  and  wait- 
ing for  the  sickle.  The  harvest  in  other  quarters  of  the  plain 
seemed  to  be  already  ended.  This  valley  is  included  under  the 
name  Merj  Ibn  'Amir,  by  which  the  whole  great  plain  of  Esdra- 
elon  is  known  to  the  Arabs.  Our  guide  from  Jenin  took  us 
directly  through  several  fields  of  grain,  where  his  donkey  and 
our  mules  cropped  their  fill  in  passing  ;  but  at  length,  after  as- 
cending gradually  for  some  time,  we  fell  into  the  path  from 
Zer'in  to  Solam,  and  reached  the  latter  at  10.25,  in  an  hour  and 
a  half  from  'Ain  Jaiftd,  Onr  progress  however  had  been  rather 
slower  than  usual. 

861am  Kes,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  declivity  at  the  western 
end  of  the  mountain  of  Dohy,  overagainst  Zer'in,  but  higher  ; 
having  the  deep  broad  valley  of  Jezreel  between,  and  overlooking 
the  whole  western  plain  to  Carmel.  Mount  Tabor  was  not  yet 
visible.  The  village  is  small  and  dirty,  lying  upon  a  steep 
slope,  with  a  small  fountain  hardly  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  people  were  civil  and  friendly.  One  old 
man  accosted  us,  professing  to  he  the  keeper  of  the  Wely  of 

>  1  Snm.  29,  1.  WiU.  Tyr.  22.  26.  Bo-  '  WiU.  Tyr.  22.  27,  "  Cum  hncteiras  tam 
Iiaed.  Vit.  Snlad.  p,  68.  See  above,  p.  S22.  fans  mpra  nomitiotus  quam  qui  ex  eo  rivns 
BoliaecldiiiHTit«3el-JaWt;  wbich  formJfl-  proflui^  piscea  aut  nullos  aut  rarisEimos 
Ifit  is  (liB  Arabic  for  Goliad.  It  is  difficult,  habere  crederetnr,  iUis  diebustaBtamdici- 
at  first,  to  see  how  this  name  should  coma  tur  copiam  ministraBse,  quia  uuiverso  ei- 
to  be  found  in  this  re^on ;  hut  there  would  ercitui  suffioere  posset." — The  Bame  writer 
sesto  to  have  been  an  early  legend,  that  correctly  daflcrihes  the  stream  as  flowing 
here  was  the  Boane  of  David's  oojuhat  with  towards  Beisan  ;  ibid.  26:  "  Subito  Sala- 
Goliadi.  In  connection  with  Stradala  hadinus  castra  solvens,  ei  inspatato  fon- 
(Jeireell  the  Itin.  Hieros.  has  the  follow-  iam  doserit,  iiiferiusqno  versus  Bethsan, 
Ing;  "Ibi  est  campus,  ubi  David  Goliat  fontis  ^sdem  fluenta  eequens,  .  ,  .  cas- 
ocoidit;"  p.  586,  ed.  Wesseling.  Porchi  tranietatus  est."  So  too  Marians  Sanutus, 
tnentlona  the  same  legend ;  see  in  Asher's  p.  251.  Comp.  Reliuid  PaL  p.  808. 
Eenj.  of  Tud,  II.  p,  429,  430, 

iij.  168,]61> 
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Dflhy ;   and  offered  bis  services  as  a  guide  to  the  mountain, 
which  he  said  was  often  visited  by  the  monks. ' 

Although  we  could  ^nd  no  remains  of  antitjiiity  about  the 
village,  yet  there  is  little  room  for  doubt,  that  it  is  the  ancient 
Shunem  of  the  tribe  of  Iseacbar,  where  the  Philistines  encamped 
before  Saul's  last  battle."  From  the  same  place  apparently, 
Abishag  the  Shunamite  was  brought  to  the  aged  David ;  and 
here  it  was,  probably,  that  Ehsba  often  lodged  in  the  house  of 
the  Shunamitish  woman,  and  afterwards  raised  her  son  from  the 
dead.'  Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  in  their  day,  as  a  vil- 
lage lying  five  Roman  miles  from  Mount  Tabor,  towards  the 
southera  quarter,  and  they  write  the  name  already  Sulem.^  The 
crusaders  also  speak  of  Suna  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  httle 
Hermon  ;=  but  from  that  time  onwards,  the  name  I  believe  no- 
where occurs,  until  we  find  it  upon  the  map  of  Jacotin  in  the 
present  century.  In  A.  D.  1822,  the  village  was  seen  by  Berg- 
grea  ;«_  but  although  since  then  various  travellers  have  taken  it 
in  their  route,  yet  it  baa  been  recognised  as  Shunem  only  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years.' 


As  wehere  at  Solam  took  leave  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  and 
of  the  objects  immediately  connected  with  it ;  this  may  be  a 
proper  place  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  bring  together  what 
rernains  to  be  said  upon  that  valley,  and  on  some  other  points 
which  have  been  already  brought  into  view, 

Qilboa.  I  have  already  adduced  the  evidence,  which  goes 
to  show  that  the  heights  south  of  the  said  valley,  separating  it 
fiom  the  more  southern  arm  of  the  great  plain,  are  no  other  than 
the  ancient  mountains  of  Gilhoa  ;  they  were  so  regarded  in  the 
days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  also  in  the  age  of  the  cru- 
eades  and  since.'  Yet  the  name  Gilboa  (JelbSn)  is  not  now 
'  We  loot  at  SoHm  the  following  bear-  text  of  Eusebius,  the  name  slanda  aa  5oh- 
ings:  Wely  ed-Duhy.topofthemountain,  ,9^^,  but  Jeroma's  copy evideatly  had 2ou- 
N.E.  bjE.  WezsiS  9°  E.  Zec-b  S.  A^  Thisobangofromn  to  /  was  frequent 
^S^-  l^'^'.l:^^"^-  Ta-anuukS.  iuHebreiv,  as  itis  motherlaugt^g*!. 
66  W.  UmeWahm  S,  65°  W.  Salim  See  GeBeniua  Lou  lett.  b 
S.84°W.(?)  NoKaretIi,iiavferoundafteiv  i  Rm,.pr,l..c /.  7  „  it'h  ivj  ■  o  . 
wards,  bea^  from  SoUra  N.  r  W.  p.  Ei^""""^"'  "■  ^-  P"  ^  '^-  ^^'°-  ^"""^ 

'  Josh.  19,  18.  1  Sam.  28,  i.  ^  .  r;,,^^  ,(,.  „       ^^Z.  Perhaps  Scholz 

•  IK  1  3.  2  K.  4,  8-37.  8,  l-C,  meaus  the  san>e  by  hb  "  Selwun,"  p.  364. 
t-usebias  and  Jerome  sappose  the  hostess  '  Monro  mentious  here  a.  tower  (not 
of  Elisha  to  have  dwelt  at  Sonam,  a  Til-  town)  as  having  been  destroyed  by  'Abdal- 
lage  in  Akrahatone.  But  the  mother,  on  lah  Pasha  of  'Akka  about  1831  ■  Vol  I 
the  death  of  her  child,  gooB  to  Elisha  oa  pp.  278,  280.  EEiotfs  Travels  H,  p.  878 
Ummt  Carmal,  apparently  not  very  dis-  Schubert  Eoise  ID.  p.  16fi.  Eaunier  Pa- 
tant;  2  K.  4,  32-26.  This  accords  far  liist.  Ed.  3.  p.  12*. 
bettermth  tharelatiTe  position  of  SSlam.  '  See  above,  p.  817,  n.1;  where  the  words 
Onomast  art  Sotuon.  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  are  cited.     Will. 

Onoraast  art.  Suieni.     In  the  present     Tyr.  23.  26.  Brooardua  c.  7.  pp    176   177 

Vol.  11.-28  iii.  1G9_171 
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'known  among  the  inhabitants,  as  applied  to  these  mountains, 
hut  only  to  the  village  upon  them.^  This  latter  circumstance, 
together  with  their  relative  position  to  Scythopolia  (Beisin), 
Jezreel,  and  Shunem,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  respecting  their 
identity.  The  highest  part  is  towards  the  east,  two  hours  or 
more  from  Zer'in.  Further  down  toward  the  Jordan  valley,  they 
become  somewhat  lower. 

Little  Sermon.  The  high  ridge  on  the  north  of  Jezreel, 
known  to  the  Arabs  as  Jebel  ed-Dflhy,  I  have  above  called  the 
Little  Hermon,  in  distinction  from  Jebel  ceh-Sheikh  north  of 
BaniSs,  the  true  and  only  Hermon  of  the  Scriptures."  There  is 
no  ground  to  suppose  that  this  mountain  of  Dflhy  is  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  Hermon ;  yet  this  name  was  certainly  appHed 
to  it  in  the  days  of  Jerome,  and  may  therefore  be  used  without 
impropriety,  for  the  sake  of  convenience.'  It  probably  had  its 
origin  in  the  fourth  century,  after  the  conversion  of  Constantine 
had  made  Palestine  accessible  to  foreign  ecclesiastics  and  monks, 
who  now  busied  themselves  in  tracing  out  all  the  names  and 
places  of  Scripture,  without  much  regard  to  criticism  or  to  ear- 
lier tradition.'  Euaebius  appears  to  have  listened  doubtfully  to 
an  older  tradition  of  Hermon  as  situated  near  Paneas ;  but 
makes  no  allusion  to  one  near  Tabor,'  Jerome  heard  the  same 
tradition  of  the  true  Hermon  from  his  Jewish  instructor,  and 
speaks  of  it  much  more  decidedly.'  The  name  Hermon,  there- 
fore, was  probably  firat  applied  to  this  mountain  near  Tabor,  m 
the  interval  between  these  two  writers,  on  a  mere  conjecture 
drawn  from  the  words  of  the  Psalmist :  "  Tabor  and  Hermon 
shall  rejoice  in  thy  name  ;  '"■     and  it  was  natural  for  Jerome 

Parehi  in  Adier's  Benj.  of  Tnd.  U.  p.  480.  moDtam  Thabor   .  .  .    Aspioiebat  pmoul 

Marinua    Sanntua   p.  351.      Cotovlcns   p.  lontes  Hormtm  et  He™<mmi,  et  eam^os 

347.     DonMan  p.   680,  etc.  Quaresmius  latos  Galiteie,"  etc.   This  form  Heraioimn 

does  not  mention  Gilboa.  is  th"  Hebrew  plnral,  borrowed  from  i'8. 

'  I  speak  here  adi-iaedlv ;    for  I   had  42,  7.                                  -^     t.     ■     ■         c 

,b«Bn  misled  by  Richardson,  to  look  for  the  'See  tha  remarks  at  tba  begmmng  ot 

■moncbiins  of  Gilboa  as  bordering  npoa  the  Sect.  VU.  Vol.  I.  p.  251  sq. 

Jordan  valley  north  of  Beisin.     He  says  '  Onomast.  art  jS'toiob.                      ^ 

expreaaly  of  the  mountMn  tliere  :    "The  '  "  Hebra^na  vero,  q.no  pi'^elagente  bcrip- 

na^ves  BtiU  call  it  Gibl  Gilbo,  or  moant  turos    didici,   affirmat   monMm    -Ermon 

Qilboj"  TravBlsIL  p.  t3*.     ITiis  led  us  Paneadi   imminera,    .    .    ,    de  q'"'   n»»»^ 

to  make  minute   and  extflnaive  inquiry,  witivie  ni^es  Tyrnm  ad  dehcias  fernntur. 

which  resulted  in  showing  the  IniiguBge  of  Jerome  aAda  all  thia  to  the  article  ol  Juuae- 

Kiehardson  to  be  utterly  without  founda-  bios.                                            .,  .       c™ 

ti„„  '  Pa.  89,  13.  [13.]    It  woa  taken  for 

'  See  more  ou  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  as  Her-  granted,  that  aa  Tabor  and  Hermon  are 

mon,  near  the  end  of  the  nest  section.  hero  mentioned  together,  they  must  alM 

'Jerome   twice   mentions   a    Hermon  lie  close  together.    But  both  this  and  aU 

near  Mount  Tabor.    Ep.  44,  adMarceaam,  the  other  passages  of  Scnptore,  m  which 

0pp.  ed.  Mart  T.  IV.  ii.  p.  553,  "  Appa-  Hermon  occurs,  appV  wiOi  far   greater 

rehit  oppidum  Naim   ...    Videbitur    et  strength  and  beauty  to  Jebel  eA-Shfflth. 

Bermonim  et  torrens  Endor  in  quo  super-  So  espeoiiUly  the  difficult  parage  Ps.  138, 


Btur  Sisera,"      Ep.   86,  ^a_d_  KHstocb.  tl^pi 
taph.   Paulse    ibid. 


Scaiidebat     ca'u  have  no  allusion  to  the  vicinity  of 
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afterwards  to  speak  of  it  in  tlie  plural  form,  Herinonim,  in  dis- 
tinction from  what  he  knew  to  he  the  proper  Hermon  in  the 
north.  _  This  name  eoatinued,  iu  ecclesiaetieal  tradition,  through 
the  middle  ages  and  the  following  centuries;  and  maintains 
Itself  still  m  the  monasterlM.'  The  Arab  Christians  appear  also 
to  be  acquamted  with  it  as  Haram^,  hut  do  not  use  this 
name  ;  and  among  the  Mushms,  it  seems  to  be  entiroly  lost 
Ihe  old  man  whom  we  met  at  831am,  had  learned  it  from  pil- 
gnms  to  the  mountain, 

^  This  mountain  of  ed-Dohj,  therefore,  has  little  of  historical 
interest ;  nor  has  it  either  beauty  or  fertility  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveller.  It  is  in  fact  a  desert  shapeless  mass  ;  and 
when,  as  we  approached  Jenin  from  the  south,  it  was  erroneously 
pointed  out  to  me  as  Tabor,  I  felt  great  disappointment  The 
highest  part,  crowned  by  the  Wely,  is  towards  the  western  end  ; 
iurfher  east  it  sints  down  gradually  to  a  low  ridge  of  table  land, 
parallel  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel. 

r<mey  of  Jared.  This  great  valley  is  celebrated  in  Scrip- 
tnre  history,  for  the  ramartable  victoiy  of  Gideon,  and  the  last 
&tal  overthrow  of  Saul.  The  Midianites,  the  AmaleHtes  and 
the  children  of  the  east  had  come  over  Jordan  and  pitched  in 
the  vaUey  of  Jezreel ;  and  Gideon  had  gathered  the  Israelites 
of  the  northern  tnbes  together,  and  encamped  at  the  well  of 
Harod,  probably  on  Mount  Gilboa  ;  since  "  the  host  of  Midian 
was  beneath  Mm  in  the  valley.""  Here  Gideon  went  down  to 
the  host,  and  heard  the  dream  ;  and  then,  with  his  three  hun- 
dred men,  attacked  and  miraculously  routed  the  whole  host  of 
Midian.'— Against  Saul,  the  Philistines  came  np  and  pitched  in 
Shunem  (861am),  and  Saul  and  all  Israel  pitched  in  Gilboa  ■ 
afterwards  the  Philisfmes  are  said  to  be  at  Apbek,  and  the 
Israelites  at  a  fountain  in  Jezreel,  probably  the  present  'Am 
JalUd.'  Porsaken  of  God  and  in  the  depth  of  his  despair,  Saul 
now  crossed  over  the  ridge  of  the  Kttle  Hermon  to  Endor,  to 
consult  the  sorceress.  The  battle  took  place  next  day  "the 
rnen  of  Israel  fled  from  before  the  Philistines,  and  feh  dowu 
slam  in  mount  Gilboa ; "  and  Sanl  and  his  three  sons  were  found 
among  the  dead.  The  PhiKstines  cut  off  his  head,  stripped  the 
dead  body,  and  then  fastened  it  to  the  wall  of  Beth-shean.' 
Thus  m  the  language  of  David's  pathetic  elegy  :  "The  beauty 
of  Israel  was  slam  upon  thy  high  pkccs  I  "  and  hence  the  curse 
upon  the  scene  of  slaughter :   "  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let 

Judg,  S,  33^35.  7, 1.  8.  JezraiiHs,  ubi  dimicavif  Saul" 

Judg.  7.  3-25.  6  1  p„n,  ^^^  6-2fl.  r.  31. 
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there  be  no  dew,  neither  rain  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  offer- 
ing-"' 

Beisan.  In  the  former  edition  of  thia  work,  historical 
notices  of  Beista  were  here  subjoined.  But  as  we  ourselves 
visited  tl^t  place  in  1852,  the  reader  is  referred  for  them  to  the 
third  volume." 

Fuleh.  On  the  great  plain  west  of  Si51am,  lie  the  ruined 
villages  FUleh  and  'Afflleh ;  the  former  hardly  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  distant,  and  the  latter  about  a  mile  beyond ;  both 
lying  near  the  low  water-shed  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Jez- 
reel.  Fflleh  has  become  celebrated  in  modem  times  as  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  battle  in  A.  D.  1799,  between  the  Trench  and 
the  Turkish  army  advancing  from  Damascus  for  the  relief  of 
'Akka,  commonly  known  as  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor.*  But 
the  place  has  a  still  older  renown,  as  the  site  of  a  fortress  in  the 
time  of  the  crusades,  known  among  the  Arabs  as  FUleh  and 
among  the  Franks  as  the  castle  Faba,  and  occupied  by  the 
knights  Hospitalers  and  Templars  in  common.'  It  is  mentioned 
in  A.  D.  1183  in  connection  with  the  march  of  the  Christians 
to  the  fountain  Tubania  ;  and  was  captured  by  Saladin  in  1187 
after  the  battle  of  Hattin.^ 

Lpjjun.  On  the  western  border  of  the  great  plain  of  Es- 
draelon,  where  it  already  begins  to  rise  gently  towards  the  low 

'  2  Sam.  I,  19.  21.  Napoleon ;  see  likewise  Thiers  Revolution 

'  See  VoL  in.  Sect.  VII,  at  tbe  eni  Francaise,  Tom.  X.  p.  406-407.  Paris, 
'  "Wlien  the  Freneil  invaded  Syria,  183*. 
Nazareth  was  occupied  hy  six  or  eight  '  Fa,ba  ia  simply  the  translation  of  Fft- 
hnndred  men,  whose  advanced  posts  were  leh,  'a,  bean  ;'  1>.  la  Feve.  Hugo  Pla- 
at  Tflbartyeli  and  SaJed.  Two  hours  from  gon  in  Martene  et  DoranS,  Tom.  T.  pp. 
Nosareth,  Gsnaral  Klnber  sustained,  with  538,  699.  Wilken  Geeoh.  der  Kr.  III.  ii. 
a  oorjia  not  Bxoeading  fifteenhundrcd  men,  pp.  231,  267.  Brocardne  c.  7.  p.  176.— 
the  attack  of  the  whole  Syrian  army,  In  Lb  Ctenj'a  edidon  of  BrocarduB,  this 
amounting  to  at  least  twenty-five  thousand,  name  is  wrongly  printed  Saio  ;  the  edition 
He  was  posted  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  of  Eeincccins  (Magdeb.  1587)  hasoorreotly 
near  the  village  of  Fuleh,  where  he  formed     Faba. 

his  battalion  into  a  square,  which  contin-  '  Bohaed.  Vit  Salad,  p.  64.  Waken  ]. 
ned  lightJngfrora  sunrise  to  mid-day,  until  o.  pp.  231,  232.— Abulfedffl  AnnaL  A.  H. 
they  had  expended  almost  all  their  ammu-  583.  Mejr  ed-Din  in  Fnndgr.  des  Or.  IIL 
nition.  Bonaparte,  informed  of  Klebei's  p.  81.  'Wilken  Comment  de  Bell.  Cmc 
perilous  situation,  advanced  to  Ms  support  p.  142. — The  Frank  fortress  Belvoir,  men- 
with  six  hundred  men.  No  sooner  had  he  tioned  in  canncctjan  with  tbe  same  events, 
come  in  sight  of  the  enemy  and  fired  a  appeal  s  to  be  the  Kaokab  of  the  Arabs,  tie 
Ebot  over  the  plain,  than  the  Turks  snppo-  present  Kaukab  el-Hawa  described  further 
dug  that  a  large  force  was  advancing,  took  on,  eitnated  on  the  heights  west  of  the 
precipitately  to  flight;  during  which  seve-  Jordan  valley,  between  Boisia  and  tlio 
ntl  Ihonsand  were  killed  and  many  drown-  lake.  A  place  'Afurbala  (Lat.  Forbelat) 
ed  in  the  river  of  Debfirioh,  wMch  then  is  also  mentioned,  which  lay  apparently 
inundated  a,  part  of  the  pMn.  Bonaparte  between  Beislln  and  Belvoir  on  a  plluu; 
iined  at  Nazareth,  .  .  .  and  letumed  the  but  whether  bel*v  in  the  Jordan  valley, 
lamednyto'Akka,"  Burckhardt'a  Travels  or  on  the  tableland  above,  is  not  sdd, 
in  Syria,  cl«.  p.  339.  This  was  on  the  WilL  Tyr.  22.  16, 26.  Bohafld.  Vit.  Salad. 
16th  of  April,  1799.  The  same  general  pp.  64,  76,  et  Ind.  art  Aphefhala.  Wilken 
account  is  given  in  the  various  Lives  of  Gesoh.  der,  Kr.  Til.  iL  pp.  210,  ail,  233. 
iU.  174.  176-178 
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range  of  hills,  which  connect  Carmel  and  the  mountains  of  Sa- 
maria, there  was  pointed  out  to  us  from  SSlam,  as  also  from 
Zer'in,  the  position  of  el-Lejjfln.  Near  by  it  there  was  said  to 
be  a  large  fountain,  sending  forth  a  mill  stream  ;  which,  like 
that  at  Jenin  and  all  the  brooks  along  the  southwestern  hills, 
so  far  as  these  flow  at  all,  runs  into  the  plain,  and  goes  to  aid 
in  forming  the  ancient  Kishon.  The  place  was  visited  by  Maun- 
drell,  who  speaks  of  it  in  his  day  as  an  old  village  near  a  brook, 
with  a  Khan  then  in  good  repair ;  be  could  here  overlook  the 
plain  of  Bsdraelon.'  The  Kh^n  was  for  the  accommodation  of 
caravans,  passing  on  the  great  road  between  Egypt  and  Damas- 
cus, which  here  comes  over  the  hills  from  the  western  plain 
along  the  coast,  and  enters  that  of  Esdraelon.* 

Lejjiin  is  without  doubt  the  ancient  Legio  of  Eueehius  and 
Jerome.  In  their  day  it  must  have  been  an  important  and  well 
known  place  ;  since  they  assume  it  as  a  central  point,  from 
which  to  mark  the  position  of  several  other  places  in  this  quar- 
ter." Yet  I  find  no  further  certain  allusion  to  it,  neither  during 
the  age  of  the  crusades,  nor  in  the  preceding  nor  subsequent 
centuries,  until  the  time  of  Abuheda.*  The  visit  of  Maundrell 
took  place  in  A.  D.  1697.  In  the  present  century  it  reappears 
upon  the  map  of  Jacotin. 

It  does  not  seem  probable,  that  the  ancient  Legio  was  a  city 
founded  by  the  Romans  ;  but  rather,  that  this  was  a  new  name 
imposed  upon  a  still  older  place  ;  which,  like  the  names  N^bu- 
lus  and  Sebftstieh,  has  maintained  itself  in  the  mouths  of  the 
native  population,  while  the  earlier  name  has  perished.  This 
circumstance  led  us  naturally  to  inquire,  whether  there  was  any 
ancient  city  so  situated,  as  to  correspond  with  the  position  of 
'Lejjftn.  As  we  travelled  across  the  plain,  and  had  Ta'annuk 
and  the  place  of  Lejjilln  continually  in  view,  we  could  not  resist 
the  impression,  that  the  latter  probably  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Megiddo,  so  often  mentioned  along  with  Taanach.  The 
distance  of  Taanach  from  Legio  is  given  by  Eusebius  and  Je- 

'  Marnidrell,  Maich  33.  mar  Pal.  p.  141.  ed.  3,     That  list  is  ob- 

'  We  viated  Le^fin  in  1853 ;  see  Vol  vionsly  eompoaed,  on  the  one  hand,  of  ear- 

ni.  Sect,  in,  under  Apr.  31st.  lier  materials ;  for  !t  contains  Beit  Jibrb 

'  See    the    Onoraast.    arts,   Aphraim,  which  had  long  been  destroyed,  and  also 

Cataana,  Naiareth,  Thaanaeh  and  Tim-  Neapolls  wMch  was  never  a  Latin  see  ;  and 

naach,  etc  on  tie  other  hand,  it  eshibita,  among  other 

'  Abolf.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  8,  and  Addenda  additions,  Naaareth,  which  was  made   a 

preGxed.— In  tlie  Lalin  eccleaastioal  ^o-  hishopiic  only  during  tlio  ernsades,   and 

(ilia  appended  t«  the  History  of  William  Mount  Tabor,  which  appeara  never  to  have 

of  Tyre,  the  name  Legiomim  occnrs  as  a  been  a  bishop's  seat  at  a!L     If  Legionnm 

BuflV^an  Eca;  Will.  Tyr.  in  Gesta  Dei  p.  be  aotually  the  same  as  Lejjun,  it  may  ul 

10*6.  Reland  PaL  p.  228.     From  this  it  like  manner  have  been  added  as  the  seat 

has EomelimBS been  inferred,   fliat  lejjfin  of  aChristiancommunity ;  bntthere  seems 

was  made  a  biahoprio  in  the  age  of  the  to  he  no  otlier  tca«o    of  il8  ever  having, 

ernsades ;  Baohiene  Th.  II.  iv,  p.  40.  Ran-  been  a  bishopric. 

ToL.II.-28*  iii.  178,179 
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rome  at  three  or  four  Eoman  miles ;'  and  it  ie  Bomewhat  remark- 
able, that  Megiddo  is  rarely  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  except  in 
conjunction  ■with  Taanach ;  a  circumstance  which  hkewise 
implies  their  yicinity  to  each  other.^  The  chief  onslaught  also 
in  the  battle  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  took  place  in  the  plain  near 
Taanach  and  "  the  waters  of  Megiddo  ; "  and  whether  this  ex- 
pression be  applied  to  a  large  fountain,  or  to  the  river  Kishon, 
we  know  that  the  scone  of  battle  was  at  any  rate  not  far  from 
the  Kiahon,'  Megiddo  too  gave  its  name  to  the  adjacent  valley 
or  low  plain  along  the  Kishon  ;  and  in  Hke  maimer  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  speak  of  the  plain  of  Legio.'  AU  these  circumstances 
make  out  a  strong  case  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  Legio  and 
Megiddo  ;  and  leave  in  my  own  mind  httle  doubt  upon  the 
point.^ 


We  left  SSlam  at  10|  o'clock  for  Nazareth  ;  our  road  p 
at  first  along  the  western  end  of  the  mountain  of  Duhy  on  high 
ground.  The  general  direction  quite  to  Nazai'eth  is  N.  9°  W. 
After  some  twenty  minutes,  we  began  to  turn  the  N,  W.  corner 
of  the  mountain,  where  a  third  great  arm  of  the  plain  gradually 
opened  upon  us,  running  up  between  the  Little  Hermon  and 
Mount  Tabor.  At  11^  o'clock  the  latter  for  the  first  time  rose 
npon  our  view  in  the  N.  E,  an  hour  or  more  distant,  a  fine  round 
mountain,  presenting  (as  here  seen)  the  appearance  of  a  segment 
of  a  sphere  ;  sprinkled  with  old  oaks  to  its  very  summit,  and 
realizing  in  its  graceful  form  and  beauty  all  tiiat  I  had  been  led 
to  anticipate  respecting  it.  Yet  it  seemed  not  so  lofty  as  has 
usually  been  represented  ;  and,  on  this  side,  it  is  surrounded  and 

'  Ouomast.  arts.  Thaanaoh,  Thanaach.  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy ;  see  in  Aster's 

'  So  aa  being  aach  iliB  seat  of  a  Ca-  Eenj.  of  Tud.  If.  p.  483.— After   my  re- 

naanitish  king,  Josh.  IS,  21,    Both  were  turn  to  EoropB,  I  firat  learaed  that  the 

aeagned  to  Manaraeh,  though  lying  withia  sama  suggestion  had  been  made  by  the 

file  hordets  of  Issachur  or  Ashar,  Josh.  Baviewer  of    Eanmer's  Palasfina  in   the 

17,11.    IGhr.  T,  29.    BotJi  remainad  long  Munohnar  Gelehrte  Anzeigen,  Deo.   1886, 

nnsubdned,  Judg.   1,   27.     The  battle  of  p.  920.     He  however  adduces  no  ground 

Daborah  and  Barak  took  plaoo  near  both,  of    identity,    except  that    the   namaa  of 

Jiidg.  5,  19.     Both  came  under  the  same  Megiddo  and  Lepo  are  both   applied  to 

purveyor,    1  Kiny  i,   12. — Ahaziah  fled  the  plain. — It  might  at  first  eeem   an  oh- 

fifom  Jeareal  to  Megiddo,  and  Josiah  died  jection  to  this  whole  hypothesis,  thatEnse- 

Ihere ;  2  If,  9,  27.  23,  29.  30.  bins  and  Jerome  in  their  orUole  Ma^eddo, 

'  Judg.  6,  19.21.  make  no  mention  of  1*^0.     BatitisBvi- 

'  Valley    or   plain   of  Megiddo,  Hobr.  dent  from  (he  article  itself,  that  the  name 

rwpa .  2  ChTon.  35,  22.    Zech.  13,   11,  Megiddo  was  akeady  lost ;  and  they  do 

Ap«a^«,  Jerome   "oampna  Ltgionis;"  *«  P^^;.  t^"^ '"";! '^  *.^  ".^f Jl.'^ 

OnVast.  arts.  Gaii<*Ao«,  ArM^C<»non,  f'^^  ^'ff>  '  T^.r*"'  ^^^  '^f^  °f 

^                                      1              I             T  Sebasta  and  Samana  they  only  give  as  a 

'■  The  identity  of  Megiddo  and  Lejifla  tE""-  „  ^ea  Onomast.  ai-t^  M^^geddo,  Si- 

was  already  recognised  by  R.  Parchi  early  i^"*'"'  '»«W''n. 
ill.  179, 180 
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shut  in  by  other  mountains  of  nearly  equal  altitude.  It  stands 
out  almost  insulated  upon  the  plain,  being  connected  with  the 
hilk  in  the  N.  W.  only  by  a  low  ridge.  Across  this  ridge  on  the 
left  of  Tabor,  we  could  here  again  see  the  lofty  peak  of  the  dis- 
tant Hcnuon  ;  and  could  now  distinguish  the  ice  upon  its  summit 
glittering  in  the  mid-day  sun. 

This  third  branch  of  the  great  plain  is,  hke  the  others,  about 
an  hour  in  breadth,  but  is  more  distinct  and  marked ;  the 
tnountains  which  enclose  it  being  higher  and  rising  more  abruptly 
from  its  borders.  It  extends  around  and  beyond  Tabor,  quite 
to  the  brow  of  the  Jordan  valley,  and  likewise  northwards  with 
slight  interruptions  almost  to  Hattin.  In  this  part  its  waters 
ran  westwards  to  the  Kishon,  and  the  Mediterranean ;  further 
east,  as  we  shall  see,  beyond  Tabor,  they  flow  towards  the  Jor- 
dan. 

Below  us,  on  the  left,  were  the  deserted  villages  of  Fftleh 
and  'Afflleh  ;  the  former  next  to  us  about  half  an  hour  distant, 
and  the  latter  beyond,  So  far  as  we  could  here  judge,  they 
stand  nearly  upon  the  dividing  line  of  waters,  between  the  head 
of -the  valley  of  Jezreel  and  the  more  western  plain.  But  there  is 
here  no  apparent  ridge  or  swell  of  land  to  mark  the  water-shed  ; 
the  ground  on  the  north,  south,  and  west,  is  level,  and  sends  its 
waters  to  the  Mediterranean ;  while  towards  the  southeast  it 
begins  to  decline  gradually,  to  form  the  great  valley  running  to 
the  Jordan. 

At  the  same  point  (llj-  o'clock)  we  crossed  the  great  caravan 
road  from  Egypt  to  Damascus  ;  which,  coming  by  Gaza,  Eam- 
leh,  and  Lejjto,  here  strikes  the  corner  of  the  Httle  Hermon,  and 
passes  on,  one  branch  over  the  low  ridge  on  the  left  of  Tabor, 
and  another  on  the  right  of  that  mountain  in  the  plain.  The 
branches  unite  again  at  the  Kh3,n  beyond  ;  and  the  road  con- 
tinues and  descends  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  north  of  Tiberias. 

We  now  descended  gradually  to  cross  the  arm  of  the  plain 
before  us.  At  11.40  there  was  a  large  dry  water-course  coming 
from  the  right ;  and. at  11.55  another,  apparently  the  bed  of  the 
main  stream  of  this  part  of  the  plain,  coming  from  the  direction 
of  Mount  Tabor.  But  in  this  season  of  drought,  not  one  drop 
of  water  did  we  meet  with  in  all  the  great  plain,  except  in  the 
valley  of  Jezreel.  Near  this  latter  channel,  was  a  small  site  of 
rains,  called  el-Mezra'ah.'  On  our  right,  at  some  distance,  we 
could  perceive,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  little  Hermon,  the 
-  hamlet  of  Nein ;  and  at  the  base  of  Tabor,  the  village  Deburieh. 
Kearer  at  hand  in  the  plain,  on  a  low  rocky  ridge  or  mound,  not 

'  This  is  probably  die  "  Caul  Meara "  of  which  Brocardus  speata  in  tliis  quarter, 
«.?.  p.lT6.  SotooMiirinusSaiiut.p.241. 
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far  from  the  foot  of  the  northern  liilla,  was  the  filla^  of  Ikskl, 
deaorihed  as  containing  many  excavated  sepulchres.'  It  is  prob- 
ahly  the  Ohesnlloth  and  Ohisloth- Tabor  of  the  hook  of  Joshua, 
on  the  border  of  Zehulun  and  Issftchar  ;  the  Chaealus  of  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  in  the  plain  near  Tabor ;  and  the  Xaloth  of 
Josephus,  situated  in  the  great  plain."— At  12.20  we  approached 
the  border  of  the  plain  on  the  north,  being  stDl  ten  minutes 
distant  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  here  rise  abruptly.' 

"We  were  here  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  narrow  Wady, 
which  appears  to  come  out  directly  from  the  haein  of  Nazareth  ; 
and  is  skirted  on  the  east  by  the  steep  bluff  usually  called  the 
mount  of  Precipitation.  A  path  leads  directly  up  this  valley 
to  Nazareth  ;  hut  it  was  said  to  be  difficult,  and  our  muleteers 
chose  to  take  a  circuitous  road  lying  more  towards  the  west. 
This  led  us  along  the  base  of  the  mountain  for  a  short  distance, 
passing  the  mouth  of  one  small  Wady,  and  then  winding  around 
and  up  a  projecting  point  of  the  mountain,  to  gain  the  entrance 
of  another.  We  thus  obtained  a  noble  view  of  the  western 
part  of  the  great  plain,  and  of  the  third  great  eastern  arm  which 
we  had  just  crossed.  The  plam  in  this  part  is  rich  and  fertile, 
but  lay  mostly  untilled  ;  here  and  there  only  were  a  few  patches 
of  grain,  intermingled  with  the  far  greater  portions  now  let  run 
to  waste.  From  this  point  a  beaten  path  went  off  across  the 
plain  towards  Lejjtln,  felUng  into  the  great  caravan  road  in  that 
direction. 

The  way  now  led  up  through  a  narrow,  rocky,  desert  Wady 
northwards  ;  near  the  head  of  which  we  came  at  IJ  o'clock  to  a 
cistern  of  rain  water  with  flocks  waiting  around.  Not  far  from 
this  spot,  in  another  valley  on  the  left,  is  the  Httle  village  of 
yafa,  of  which  I  shall  speak  again.  Fifteen  minutes  further 
brought  us  to  the  brow  of  the  vaUey,  or  basin,  in  which  Nazareth 
is  situated  ;  from  which  point  descending  gradually  and  obhcLue- 
ly,  we  reached  the  town  at  1|  o'clock.  Passing  along  its  lower 
side,  we  encamped  five  minutes  beyond,  among  the  olive  trees  ; 
just  above  the  public  fountain  known  as  that  of  the  Virgin. 

'  PocoBke  calls  ttiis  viUagB  Zal.    E«-  ^ecfeaactoft ;  "  AppsUatur  autem  et  qui- 

turning  from  Tabor  to  Naaarefli  tlrongh  dam  vicua  Chasalua  jusfa  montom  Tbalior 

the  plain,  he  Bays:  "I  came  to  the  villa^  in  campestribus  in  octavo  milliaro  Diocas- 

of  Zal,   which  is  about  three  miles  [one  sarese  nA  orientam  respiciena."     Josephus 

houc]  from    Tabor,     aitnated    on    rocky  B.  J.  8.  3.  1,  ix4  t^s  &  t^  MpytfA^iifrfry 

gi'ound,   rising   a  little  above  the  plain,  fcei^^mi  HiJfiur,  !|  Safjfd  KijA«Toi.     Jos. 

Near  it  there  aie  many  sepulchres  out  in  de  Vita  sua  §  44.     Ranmec  PaL  p.  111. 

flie  roeks ;  some  of  them  are  like  stone  ed.  3.    Pococke  1.  o. 

cofEns  above  ground ;  others  are  out  into  '  l-'rom  this  point,   at  12^  o'clock,  ibe 

the  rock,  like  graves  ;  some  of  them  hav-  places  in  eight  bore  as  follows  :   Ika&l  N. 

in"  stone  covers  over  them ;  so  that  for-  63'  E.     DebMeh  N.  73°  E.     Summit  of 

marly  this   might    be   no   iiieonadcrable  Tabor  N.  80°  E.     Nein  S,  60°  E.     Diihy 

place ; "  Deacr.  of  the  East,  II.  i.  p.  65.  S.  40°  E. 
'  Josh.   19,   12.    18,      Onomast.    art. 
iii.  182, 183 
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The  town  of  Nazareth,  called  in  Arahic  en-Naairah,  lies 
upon  the  western  side  of  a  narrow  oblong  basin,  extending  about 
from  S.  S,  W.  to  N".  N.  E.  perhaps  twenty  minutes  in  length  by 
eight  or  ten  in  breadth.  The  houses  stand  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  slope  of  the  western  hill ;  which  rises  steep  and  high 
above  them,  and  is  Crowned  by  a  Wely  called  Neby  Isma'il.' 
Towards  the  north  the  hills  are  less  high  ;  on  the  east  and  south 
they  are  low.  In  the  southeast  the  basin  contracts  and  a  valley 
runs  out  narrow  and  winding,  apparently  to  the  great  plain. 
Various  roads  pass  out  of  the  basin  ;  on  the  north  to  SeffQrieh 
and  'Akka  ;  in  the  northeast  to  Kefr  Kenna  and  Tiberias  ;  to- 
wards the  east  to  Mount  Tabor  and  Tiberias  ;  and  in  the  south- 
west to  Yafa  and  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  houses  of  the 
town  are  in  general  well  built  of  stone.  They  have  only  flat 
terraced  roofs,  without  the  domes  so  common  in  Jerusalem  and 
the  south  of  Palestine.  The  largest  and  most  solid  bmlding, 
or  rather  collection  of  buildings,  in  the  place,  is  the  Latin  con- 
vent. 

We  called  soon  on  Abu  Nasir,  an  Arab-Gfreek  Christian  of 
Nazareth,  who  had  formerly  spent  some  time  in  Bein^lt.  He 
had  there  become  acquainted  with  the  American  missionaries, 
and  taken  great  interest  in  their  schools.  We  found  him  now 
in  his  open  shop  in  one  of  the  streets,  a  mild,  friendly,  and 
intelligent  man ;  he  welcomed  ns  very  kindly,  and  pressed  iza 
much  to  take  up  our  quarters  in  his  house,  which  we  decKned. 
He  afterwards  was  exceedingly  attentive,  and  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  ua.  We  found  here  likewise  Elias,  a  young  man  of 
the  place,  who  had  been  for  three  years  a  pupil  in  the  school  of 
the  Engliah  missionaries  in  Cairo.  From  Abu  Nasir  we  received 
the  following  statement  aa  to  the  population  of  Nazareth,  viz. 

Greeks . 

Greek  Oatholica 
Latin        do. 
Kai'onites 
MuhammedaiLS 

Total  445  "  780  " 

Thia  implies  a  population  of  about  three  thousand  souls. 
The  wealthy  family  of  Katafago  was  said  to  retain  its  imporr 

'  Schubert  gives  the  elevation  of  the  zareth  (the  western  one  is  the  highest)  at 

TftUey  of  Nazareth  at  821  Paiia  feet  above  from  ISOO  to  1600  feet  above  theses,  or 

the   setti    Bud  that  of  the  plain  at  the  between   700    and    800    above   Nazareth, 

foot    of  Tabor    at  489   feeti      The  ele-  This  is  far  too  great;   the   Wely  cannot 

vation  fi-oni  the  great  plain  further  west,  well  bo  mora  tban  400  to  500  feet  above 

direotlj  to  Nazareth,  must  therefore  pro-  the  valley.     See  Schuliert's  Reise  III.  p. 

bably  be   from  300  to  850  ftet.     He  es-  169.— The  Wely  on  the  western  hill  hcnm 

Hmates  the  height  of  the  liiils  around  Na^  at  Kina  tlie  name  of  Neby  Sa'id. 

iii.  183-185 
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tance  and  general  influence  in  the  country,  as  described  by  Burck- 
hardt  and  Prokesch  ;'  but  this  influence  was  also  said  not  to  be 
in  all  respects  for  good. 

"We  had  not  come  to  Nazareth  aa  pilgrims  to  the  holy  places, 
pointed  out  in  legendary  tradition.  Yet  we  now  repaired  to  the 
Latin  convent,  accompanied  by  Elias  ;  not  because  it  is  said  to 
cover  the  spot  where  the  Virgin  lived,  but  as  being  a  point  of 
Bome  notoriety  in  the  modern  history  of  the  country,  or  rather, 
as  having  been  visited  by  many  travellers.  The  monta  had  put 
themselves  in  quarantine,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  death, 
by  plf^ue,  of  the  physician  of  dnke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria 
within  their  walls.'  We  entered  and  crossed  the  spacious  court, 
intending  to  visit  the  garden,  but  it  was  now  closed.  Finding 
the  door  of  the  church  open,  we  went  in  ;  it  was  the  hour  of 
vespers  ;  and  the  chanting  of  the  monks,  sustained  by  the  deep 
meUow  tones  of  the  organ,  which  came  upon  ns  unexpectedly, 
was  solemn  and  affecting.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  small 
and  plain,  with  massive  archoa ;  the  walls  around  were  hung 
with  damask  stuff,  striped  with  blue,  producing  a  rich  effect ; 
indeed  the  whole  impression  transported  me  back  to  Italy.  A 
barrier  was  laid  across  the  floor,  not  very  &r  from  the  entrance, 
aa  a  warning  to  persons  irom  without  not  to  advance  further ; 
and  a  similar  precaution  was  taken,  to  prevent  the  hangings 
along  the  walls  from  being  touched.  Towards  the  grand  altar 
the  floor  is  raised,  and  there  is  an  ascent  to  it  by  steps.  Under 
this  is  the  grotto,  where,  as  the  story  goes,  the  Vii^n  once  lived  ; 
here  the  Latins  say  Mary  received  the  salutation  of  the  angel,  and 
ihe  church  thence  takes  the  name  of  the  Annunciation."  This 
grotto  is  now  a  chapel ;  and  over  it,  according  to  the  Eomish 
legend,  once  stood  the  house,  which  afterwards,  to  escape  con- 
tamination from  the  Muhammedans,  wandered  away  through  the 
air  to  Loretto  in  Italy,  stopping  for  a  time  in  Dalmatia  or  lUyria.* 

This  church  and  convent,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  began  to 
be  built  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  more  ancient  church  in  A.  D. 
1620  ;  a  century  later,  the  whole  was  thoroughly  repaired  and 
rebuilt,  and  the  convent  enlarged  to  its  present  spacious  dimen- 
sions.' The  house  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims  was  thrown  down 
by  the  earthquake  of  Jan.  1,  1837,  from  which  Nazareth  and 
other  adjacent  villages  sufi'ered  more  or  less  ;  but  it  had  already 
been  rebuilt.' 

'  Barokliarat's    Travels  p.    311.      Pro-  Korte,  who   was   here  in  1738,  says  *B 

kesoli  p.  129.  new  convent   had  then  been  bnUt   about 

'  Sea  Vol  I.  p.  2.10.  twenty  years;  bnt  the  chureh  bad  been 

'  Luke  1  26  Eo  finished  only  a  few  years  before.    Burokb, 

•  QuareamiuB  II.  p.  83*  sci.  p.  337.     Korte  pp.  298,  399. 

'  Burokha.rdt  Bays  Hiis  took  place  in  A.         •  Schnbart's   Eeiae   III.    p.    168.      Tie 

D.  1730,  probably  nccocding  to  the  fiiars.  oonveat  was  otherwise  comiderfibly  injnfed 

iii,  185, 186 
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From  the  convent  we  wont  to  the  little  Maronito  church. 
It  stands  quite  in  the  southweet  part  of  the  town  under  a  preci- 
pice of  the  hill,  which  hero  breaks  off  in  a  perpendicular  wall 
forty  or  fifty  feet  in  he^ht.  We  noticed  several  other  similar 
precipices  in  the  western  hill,  around  the  village.  Some  one  of 
these,  perhaps  that  by  the  Maronite  church,  may  well  have  been 
the  spot,  whither  the  Jews  led  Jesus  "unto  the  brow  of  the  hill 
whereon  their  city  was  built,  that  they  might  cast  him  down 
headlong  ;  but  he,  passing  through  the  midst  of  them,  went  his 
way."'  There  is  here  no  intimation  that  his  escape  was  favoured 
by  the  exertion  of  any  miraculous  power ;  but  he  made  his  way 
fearlessly  through  the  crowd  ;  and  probably  eluded  their  pursuit 
by  availmg  himself  of  the  narrow  and  crooked  streets  of  the 
city. 

The  monks  have  chosen  for  the  scene  of  this  event  the 
mount  of  the  Precipitation,  so  called  ;  a  precipice  overlookine 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  nearly  two  miles  S.  hy  E.  from  Naza^- 
reth.  Among  all  the  legends  that  have  been  fastened  on  the 
Holy  Land,  I  know  of  no  one  more  clumsy  than  this  ;  which 
presupposes  that  m  a  popular  and  momentary  tumult,  they 
should  have  had  the  patience  to  lead  off  their  victim  to  an  hour's 
distance,  in  order  to  do  what  there  was  an  equal  facility  for 
dou^  near  at  hand.  Besides,  the  hiU  on  which  Nazareth 
stands,  is  not  a  precipice  overlooking  the  plain  of  Esdraelon : 
but  it  IS  this  western  hill,  a  good  hour  distant  from  that  plain 
Indeed,  such  is  the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  the  legend,  that  the 
monks  themselves  nowadays,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  make  the 
ancient  Nazareth  to  have  been  situated  not  far  distant  on  the 
same  mountain.' 

That  precipice  was  doubtless  selected,  because  it  forms  a 
striking  object  as  seen  from  the  plain  ;  but  the  legend  seems  not 
to  go  further  back  than  the  time  of  the  crusades.  It  is  not 
mentioned  by  Antoninus  Martyr,  who  particularly  describes  the 
holy  places  then  shown  at  Nazareth ;  nor  by  Adamnanus,  nor 
St.  Wilhbald,  nor  Ssewulf  who  was  here  about  A.  D  1103 
But  the  crusaders  cherished  Nazareth,  and  raised  it  to  a  bishop's 
see ;  and  then,  apparently,  this  precipice  was  selected,  as  the 
brow  of  the  mountain.  Phocas  first  mentions  it  slightly  in 
A.  D.  1185,  and  then  Brocardus  more  fully;'  and  since  their 
day  it  has  been  noticed  by  most  travellers. 


iy   the  eanhquoko ;  but   only   one  other         =  Clarke  1.  o.  p.  437.  Monro  H    p   392 
UouBB  waa  arown  down.     Five  pacsona  in     —The  good  fours  fowet  the  dilomraa  into 
•e  tined.     See  Mr  Thomson's  Ee-    whichtheythuBbriogthemselves;  forifthe 
ancient  Nazareth  lay  near  the    precipioa 
overhanging  the  pluin,  what  beoomas  of  the 


8,  59,    10,  39.      Clarke's  Travels,  p.  SBt! 


Compare    John     holy  pla«ea  now  si; 


as  de  Loois  Sane 


i  C.  6,  p.  176. 
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"We  came  back  to  our  tent,  intending  to  improve  t)ie  time 
for  writing  up  our  jounials ;  but  the  civilities  of  Abu  Nasir,  in 
returning  our  visit  and  showing  ua  every  attention,  did  not  per- 
mit us  to  accomphsh  our  purpose. 

Sunday,  June  V7th.  The  fountain  of  the  Virgin  near  our 
tent,  though  not  large,  was  much  frequented  by  the  females  of 
the  village,  bearing  their  water  pitchers.  I  went  to  it  several 
times  ;  but  such  was  the  crowd  waiting  around  to  fill  their  jara, 
and  the  strife  who  should  come  first,  tl^t  I  could  never  get  near 
enough  to  examine  it  fully.  Later  in  summer  it  dries  up  ;  and 
then  water  is  brought  from  more  distant  fountains.  The  source 
itself  is  under  the  Greek  church  of  the  Annunciation,  eight  or 
ten  rods  further  north  ;  and  thence  the  little  stream  is  conduct- 
ed by  a  rude  aqueduct  of  stone,  over  which  at  last  an  arch  is 
turned,  where  it  pours  its  scanty  waters  into  a  sculptured  marble 
trough,  perhaps  once  a  sarcophagus.  The  church  ia  built  over 
the  source,  as  the  spot  where  the  Greeks  say  the  Virgin  was  sa- 
luted by  the  angel  Uabriel  ;  it  is  very  plain  outside,  but  gaudy 
and  tawdry  within,  and  has  a  subterranean  grotto  arranged  as  a 
chapel. — The  aqueduct  acema  to  have  existed  in  Pococke's  day, 
and  doubtless  the  church  also ;  though  he  speaks  only  of  a 
Greek  church  under  ground,  in  which  was  the  fountain.'  In 
the  century  before,  instead  of  the  aqueduct,  travellers  describe 
here  a  reservoir ;  of  which  there  is  now  no  trace.' 

After  break&st  I  walked  out  alone  to  the  top  of  the  western 
bill  above  Nazareth,  where  stands  the  neglected  Wely  of  Neby 
Isma'il.  Here,  quite  unexpectedly,  a  glorious  prospect  opened 
on  the  view.  The  air  was  perfectly  clear  and  serene  ;  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  impression  I  received,  as  the  enchanting  pano- 
rama burst  suddenly  upon  me.  There  lay  the  magnificent  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  or  at  least  all  its  western  part  ;  on  the  left  was 
seen  the  round  top  of  Tabor  over  the  intervening  hills,  with 
portions  of  the  little  Hermon  and  Gilboa,  and  the  opposite 
mountains  of  Samaria,  from  Jenin  westwards  to  the  lower  hills 
extending  towards  Carmel.  Then  came  the  long  Hne  of  Carracl 
itself,  with  the  convent  of  EHas  on  its  northern  end,  and  Haifa 
on  the  shore  at  its  foot.  In  the  west  lay  the  Mediterranean, 
gleaming  in  the  morning  sun  ;  seen  first  far  in  the  south  on  the 
left  of  Carmel ;  then  interrupted  by  that  mountain  ;  and  again 
appearing  on  its  right,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  bay  of  'Akka, 
and  the  coast  stretching  fer  north  to  a  point  N.  10°  W.  'Akka 
itself  was  not  visible,  being  hidden  by  intervenmg  hills.  Below 
on  the  north,  was  spread  out  another  of  the  beautiful  plains  of 

'Vol.  11.  i.  p.  63.   Neltzschlte  m  16 

Seiiks  here  of  an  old  GiTOk  cliurch  ui 
BenintaiQ:p.234. 
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Mrthem  Palestine,  called  el-Bnttauf ;  it  inns  from  east  to  west, 
and  Its  waters  are  drained  off  westwards  through  a  narrower 
TaUey,  to  the  Kishon  (el-Mntdtta')  at  the  base  of  Oaimel.  Near 
the  southern  border  of  this  plain,  the  eye  rested  on  a  large  vil- 
lage on  the  slope  of  an  isolated  hill,  with  a  mined  castle  on  the 
top ;  this  was  Sefflirieh,  the  ancient  Sepphoris  or  Diocajsarea, 
Beyond  the  plain  el-Battauf,  long  ridges  runnmg  fiwni  east  to 
west  lise  one  higher  than  another  ;  until  the  mountams  of  Safed 
OTertop  them  aU,  on  which  that  place  is  seen,  "a  city  set  upon 
a  hill.'  Further  towards  the  right  is  a  sea  of  hills  and  moun- 
tains, backed  by  the  highei  ones  beyond  the  lake  of  Tiberias, 
and  m  the  northeast  by  the  majestic  Hermon  with  its  icy 
crown.  ' 

Carmel  here  presented  itself  to  great  adTantage,  extending 
lar  out  uto  the  sea,  and  dipping  his  feet  in  the  waters.  The 
highest  part  of  the  ridge  is  towards  the  south.  The  southern 
end  of  the  proper  ridge,  as  here  seen,  bore  S.  80°  W.  and  the 
highest  point  S.  8S°  W.  Thenco  it  declines  gradually  north- 
waris,  until  at  the  oonrent,  according  to  Schubert,  it  has  an 
eleration  of  only  582  Paris  feet  above  the  adjacent  sea  The 
same  traveller  estimates  the  highest  point  at  1200  feet  •  which 
S°?m'^«f"'  "'"'""ly  *"»  lifet'  The  northern  extremity  bore 
",  •  1  i  Towards  the  southeast  Carmel  is  partially  connect- 
ed with  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  by  the  broad  range  of  low 
wooded  hills  separating  the  great  pkin  of  the  more  southern 
coast  from  that  of  Esdraelon.  Here  lai^e  trees  of  the  walnut 
are  said  to  be  prevalent.  The  middle  pomt  of  this  connectmi! 
range^  bore  S.  64°  W.  The  same  appeaianoe  of  hushes  and 
trees  is  seen  on  many  parts  of  Carmel ;  which  thus  presents  a 
less  naked  aspect,  than  the  mountains  of  Judea ' 

Seating  myself  in  the  shade  of  the  Wely,  1  remained  for 
some  hours  upon  this  spot,  lost  hi  the  contemplation  of  the  wide 
prospect,  and  of  the  events  connected  with  the  scenes  around. 

t-^}i  "I""^"  '"''"■  *'"'  ^"'°"'  "'  *»  »»'M  1>»'1  pissed  bis 
ehitdhood ;  and  although  we  have  few  particulars  of  his  life 
dunij;  those  early  years,  yet  there  are  certain  features  of  nature 
which  meet  our  eyes  now,  just  as  they  once  met  his.  He  must 
olten  have  visited  the  fountain  near  which  we  had  pitched  our 
tent ;  his  feet  must  frequently  have  wandered  over  the  adjacent 
hills  ;  and  his  eyes  doubtless  have  gasied  upon  the  splendid  pros- 
pect from  this  very  spot.  Here  the  Prince  of  peace  looked  down 
upon  the  great  pkin,  where  the  din  of  battles  so  oft  had  rolled, 

'  Reiae  in.  p.  213.  „„„j  ir,,,,;,^  ^tn   -  ja-         n      .„.,.. 

■  Pretaa  E.l»  to,  h.il.   L.«a  p.  128     S  mil   t  J™/..  1.   '"„  ..' i     1  ' 

S"Sr;  ""f  ""■  '■  »-■"»•■-•   I™J~b.l  m"  eU,  t^ifois 

Of  Jebel  Kunnul  annears  in  Ai-nKInn  urri       /iFtti!..,  .,      ■.  JT    "'""^'"'  >•""»""' 
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and  tlie  garments  of  the  warrior  been  dyed  in  blood  ;  and  he 
looked  out  too  upon  that  sea,  over  which  the  swift  ships  were  to 
bear  the  tidings  of  his  salvation  to  nations  and  to  continents 
then  unhnown.  How  has  the  moral  aspect  of  things  been 
changed  !  Battles  and  bloodshed  have  indeed  not  ceased  to  des- 
olate this  unhappy  country,  and  gross  darkness  now  covers  the 
people  ;  but  from  this  region  a  light  went  forth,  which  has  en- 
lightened the  world  and  unveiled  new  climes  ;  and  now  the  rays 
of  that  light  begin  to  be  reflected  back  from  distant  isles 
and  continents,  to  illuminate  anew  the  darkened  land,  where  it 
first  sprung  up. 

The  day,  though  beautiful,  was  warm ;  on  the  hill  the  air 
■was  dehghtful ;  but  on  returning  to  our  tent  in  the  valley,  the 
heat  soon  became  oppressive  ;  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  of 
the  trees  rising  after  10  o'clock  to  88"  F.  We  held  our  devo- 
tional exercises  in  our  tent ;  but  were  glad  towards  noon  to 
accept  of  an  invitation  from  Abu  Nasir,  as  he  returned  from  the 
services  of  the  Greek  church,  and  join  him  at  his  house.  Here 
we  found  the  rooms  of  stone  much  cooler  than  our  tent.  The 
house  had  just  been  built,  and  was  not  yet  finished.  In  order 
to  lay  the  foundations,  he  had  dug  down  to  the  solid  rock,  as  is 
usual  throughout  the  country  ;  here  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet ; 
and  then  built  up  arches.'  The  workmanship  was  solid,  but 
coarse ;  he  assured  us,  it  was  the  best  work  the  masons  of 
Hazareth  could  turn  out.  The  want  of  timber  in  the  country  is 
much  felt  in  building ;  and  for  this  reason,  in  the  south  at  least, 
most  rooms  are  arched."  The  little  which.  Abu  N^sir  used,  was 
pino,  brought,  hke  the  cedars  of  old,  from  Mount  Lebanon,  by 
way  of  Haifa. 

But  if  our  Irind  friend  vras  thus  bettering  his  own  external 
comforts,  he  was  also  engaged,  heart  and  soul,  as  it  seemed,  in  en- 
deavouring to  improve  the  moral  condition  of  the  &reek-Arab 
community  around  him.  While  at  BeirUt,  he  had  paid  great  at- 
tention to  the  missionary  schools  in  that  place ;  and  had  become  so 
deeply  interested  and  impressed  with  their  importance  and  salu- 
tary influence,  that  on  returning  to  Nazareth,  he  had  immediately 
set  about  the  establishment  of  similar  schools  among  his  own 
people.  In  this  he  had  been  so  far  successful,  that  the  first  one 
'  established,  which  had  now  been  for  some  time  in  operation, 
contained  at  present  iifty  pupils ;  and  another  had  been  recently 
opened  with  about  twenty  children.  One  main  difficulty  had 
been  the  total  want  of  school  books ;  and  for  these,  and  these 
alone,  Abu  N^sir  had  been  dependent  on  the  mission  at  Beirtlt. 

'  Compare  tha  words  of  our  Lord,  Luke     dation  on  n  roek."     This  is  stUl  tlie  oora- 
6,48:  "He  ialike  a  man  which  built  a    nioniiBiige. 
iouse,  and  digged  deep,  and  laid  theioun-         ^  Sao  Vol.  I.  p.  233. 
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In  order  to  set  an  example  to  liis  neighbours,  and  lead  on  to 
better  things,  he  had  also  ventured  upon  the  unheard  of  step  of 
sendmg  hia  own  youngest  daughter  to  one  of  the  schools  t  and 
she  was  the  first  female  who  for  centuries  had  learned  to  read  in 
JNazareth.  At  the  present  time  she  was  also  learning  to  write 
at  home.  The  eiample  was  followed,  though  with  hesitation  • 
and  throe  other  fismales  were  now  numbered  among  the  pupils 
Abu  Nssu  was  tius  doing  much  good ;  but  he  met  also  with 
opposition ;  and  bemg  straitened  for  means,  he  was  therefore 
very  desirous  that  the  schools  should  he  taken  up  by  the  mission 
at  Beirftt,  and  others  be  established  m  the  neighbouring  vilk- 
ges.  But  at  that  time,  the  resources  of  the  mission,  and  of  the 
society  at  home,  had  become  so  much  contracted,  as  to  admit 
of  no  extension  of  their  operations.' 

Abu  NSsir  and  his  son  sat  with  us ;  the  latter  a  promismg 
young  man  of  about  twenty  yeani.  A  daughter  somewhat 
younger  came  m  for  a  few  moments,  but  soon  retired  ;  while  the 
youngest  daughter,  a  bright  timid  child  of  twelve  years  re- 
mained for  some  time.  The  fajher  was  obviously  proud  of  her 
acqiurements  at  school ;  she  repeated  from  memory  to  my  com- 
pamon  twelve  psalms,  and  portions  of  Watts'  catschism  for 
children,  ah  of  course  in  Arabic.  The  son  gave  us  information 
respecting  the  village  of  JelbSn  on  Mount  Gilboa,  which  he  had 
himself  visited.=— We  remained  to  dinner  with  Abu  NSsir 
towards  evening.  There  was  nothmg  special  m  the  entertain- 
ment, varymg  ii-om  the  usual  forms  of  the  country,  as  aheady 
described  j  except  that  we  had  our  own  pktes,  knives  and  forks 
and  the  like,  from  our  tent ;  and  our  own  servants  waited  upon 
us.  AH  the  rest  was  done  by  the  host  and  his  son  :  and  the 
tormer  alone  ate  with  us. 

The  attentions  of  Abu  ^Ssir  towards  us  proceeded  from  the 
most  entire  kindness  and  r"""""*  •  ^ — ^  'i —  ]__... ,         ... 


— ,.  w.-^.^,  ^^^^^^o  (ijiu  icBiieot ;  but  they  deprived  us  of  the 
greater  portion  of  our  time,  and  had  already  prevented  us  from 
wnfaug  out  our  notes  as  we  had  purposed.  We  therefore  laid 
our  plan  for  the  next  day,  to  go  in  the  morning  to  the  summit 
ot  Mount  Tabor,  and  there  pitch  our  tent ;  in  Older  to  take 
tune  and  fill  out  our  journals,  which  were  greatly  in  arrears 
Mmday,  Jme  IStk     Before  setting  oif,  we  went  again 

"P°,° I  .,"'*'''"'  ™  '"  ">«  '^"^y  »f  N*!  I™*'!!.  accotJpa- 
med  by  Abu  MSsir,  who  was  acquainted  with  all  the  country 
around.  The  prospect  however  was  now  less  fine ;  the  south 
wind  had  sprung  up,  the  commencement  ot  a  Sirocco,  and  had 

'  I  Mgret  to  havB  to  eay,   that  those    coro  for  him  any  poreonal  advantaoa  as  a 
prom,„ne  b^jinatag.   of  Abo  NM,   Old     oom.poodoat  of  a„l  of  ,K  l3,  ihoj 


I    any    permaiioot  benefits,    were  Boon  disoootii 

tsdidnotpro-        =  See  above,  p.  316.' 
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broTiglit  up  a  taze,  which  spoiled  in  part  the  view  of  yes- 
terday. Yet  the  important  points  were  all  distinctly  to  be 
Been  ;  although  not  in  the  clear  transparent  hght  of  the  preced- 
ing day.  All  the  places  around  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which 
we  had  formerly  seen,  were  still  to  be  made  out,  Haifa  likewise 
was  yet  visible ;  now  a  place  of  considerable  trade  at  the  foot 
of  Carmel,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  bay  of  'Aklca.  It  ia 
probably  the  ancient  Sycaminum,  a  city  of  the  Phenicians  not 
iar  distant  from  Ptolemais  or  'Akka.'  In  the  north,  Abu  NSsir 
pointed  out  the  viUt^e  of  Kefr  Menda  ;*  and  also  a  mined 
place  on  the  northern  border  of  the  plain  el-Buttauf,  called  by 
the  natives  K^na  el-Jelil,  to  which  I  shall  recur  again.  I  do 
not  recollect  whether  we  saw  the  village  Eummaneh,'  a  little 
further  east ;  at  any  rate,  we  did  not  take  its  bearing.* 

In  returning  down  the  lull,  we  came  upon  a  spot  of  ground 
which  had  been  burnt  over  ;  and  learned  that  this  had  been 
done  in  order  to  destroy  the  young  locusts,  which  were  lying  dead 
in  great  numbers.  We  had  seen  them  occasionally  for  several 
days ;  and  had  passed  some  fields  of  cotton,  which  had  been 
greatly  injured  by  them.  At  Jenin  we  were  told,  that  the  gov- 
ernor, who  had  extensive  fields  upon  the  plain,  fearing  for  his  cot- 
ton and  other  crops,  had  mustered  the  peasants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  and  destroyed  the  locusts  by  burning  and  otherwise. 
But  every  few  miles  as  we  travelled  across  the  plain,  the  ground 
was  covered  by  the  young  swarms.  They  were  green,  and  yet 
too  young  to  fiy ;  but  just  at  the  right  age  to  eat.  The  environs 
of  Nazareth,  for  some  distance  around,  were  covered  with  them, 
devouring  vineyards,  gardens,  and  every  thing  green. — The  bird 
which  follows  and  destroys  the  locusts,  had  not  yet  reached 
Nazareth,  but  was  reported  to  be  at  Hattin.  It  is  called  Se- 
mermer  ;'  and  the  Arabs  say  it  does  not  eat  the  locusts,  or  at 
least  not  many ;  hut  attacks  them  with  beak  and  talons,  Idlling 
as  many  of  them  as  possible. 

'  For  Haifa,  eee  in  Vol.  HI.  Sect.  II,  nin  S.  6°  W.     Sileh  S.  33'  W.    Ta'oramk 

end.  S.  2r  W.     Urn  el-Falim  S.  40°  W.     S(l- 

'  Menaoned  likewise  by  Van  Egmond  lira  S.  42°  W.  (?)   Middle  of  hills  extend- 

mid  Heymaii,  Eeiien  IL  p.  16.  ing  from   Cannel,    S.   64°    W,     Carmel, 

'  Is  this  perhaps  the  Rimmon  of  tlie  south  end  of  ridge,  S.   80°  W.     Carmel, 

tribe  of  ZcbnlOQ  f     Josh.  13,   13.   1  Chr,  highest  point,  S.  86°  W,      'AsMa>N.   80° 

6,  TT.  \e2.^     Pococke  mentions  this  vU-  W.     Haifa  N.  69°  W.   Kankab  N.  10°  W, 

lage ;  II.  L  p.  62.  Seffarich  N.  9°  W.    Kefr  Menda  N.  8°  W. 

°  The  followinif  bearings   were  taken  Kana  el-Jela  N.  5°  E,     Safed  N.  40°  E. 

from  flie    western   hill    above    Nazareth,  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  S.  41  °  E.     Naaareth  at 

mostly  with  our  large  ooropaBs,  be^nnlng  the  same  time  lay  below  us,  S.  10°  E.  dis- 

Bt  Tabor  and  proceeding  towards  the  right:  lant  about  ten  minutes. — S61am,  though 

Tftbor  S.  07°  E.    Kaukab  el-Hawa  beyond  not  here  visible,  Hes  in  the  same  line  with 

Tabor  S.  5S°  E.     Endfir  S.  39°  E.     Neln  Weiar,  and  therefore  S.  9°  E.    See  p.  324. 

S.  21°  E.   Duby  g,  19°  E.    Nflris  S.  10i°         '  Tardus  Sdeueis;    Orylli-voi-a.   I'or- 

E.    Weinr  S.  9°  E,    Zer*!!!  S.  3°  E.    Je-  skal  Dcscr.  Animal,  p.  vi. 

iii.  194. 195 
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The  name  of  Nazareth  (Arahie,  en-Wasirah)  ia  fftund  in 
Scnpture  only  in  the  New  Testament.  The  place  is  mentioned 
neither  in  the  Old  Testament  nor  in  Josephus  ;  and  was  appar- 
ently a  small  and  unimportant  village.  "  Can  there  any  good 
thing  come  ont  of  Nazareth  ?  "  is  a  question  implying  any  thing 
but  respect ;  and  the  appellation  of  Nazarenea  was  in  like 
mannergiren  to  the  first  Christians  in  scorn.'  Yet  to  the  present 
day  the  name  for  Christians  in  Arabic  continues  to  bo  en-NU- 
sdra,  that  is,  Nazarenes." 

From  the  days  of  our  Saviour  we  hear  no  more  of  Nazareth, 
until  Eusebius,  in  the  fourth  century,  again  describes  it  as  a 
village,  fifteen  Eoman  miles  eastward  from  Legio  (LejjOn),  and 
not  far  from  Tabor.'  Epipbanius  relates,  in  the  same  century, 
that  until  the  time  of  Constantino,  Nazareth  was  inhabited  only 
by  Jews  ;  from  which  at  least  it  would  appear,  that  Christians 
dwelt  there  in  his  day.*  It  would  seem,  however,  not  then  to 
have  become  a  regular  place  of  pilgrimage ;  for  Jerome  men- 
tions it  only  meidentaUy ;  and  makes  Paula  on  her  journey 
merely  pass  through  it  without  stopping.'  Nor  was  it  made  a 
bishopric  ;  for  the  name  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  ecclesiastical 
Notiiim  before  the  time  of  the  crusades.  Yet  it  must  early 
have  been  visited  by  pilgrims  ;  for  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century,  Antoninus  describes  in  it  the  ancient  synagogue  and 
a  church.'  Arculfus  a  century  later  found  here  two  churches  ; 
one  over  the  fountain,  and  the  other  covering  the  house  where 
Mary  had  lived.  St.  Willibald  in  the  eighth  century  mentions  but 
one  church.'  About  A.  D.  1103,  Stewulf  describes  the  place  as 
having  been  totally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  ;  though  a  noted 
monastery  still  served  to  mark  the  place  of  the  Annunciation.* 

After  the  crusaders  bad  got  possession  of  Jerusalem,  the 
country  of  Gafilee,  extending  from  Tiberias  to  Haifa,  was  given 
by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  as  a  fief  to  the  noble  leader  Tancred. 
He  immediately  subdued  Tiberias ;  administered  the  province 
with  justice  and  equity  ;  erected  churches  at  Nazareth,  Tiberias 
and  on  Mount  Tabor,  and  richly  endowed  them  ;  so  that  his 

'John   1,  46.   Acta  24,   6.     "  Et  noa     a  matter  of  course,  moiYSStio  tj'adition  as- 
apnd    veteres,   quasi   opptobrio,   NazBrsoi     oribes  the  later  ohnroh  to  Helena, 
dicebamor^uoa  nuiioChriBtianosvoeant;"         «  Antonin.  Mart  §  S.    It  is  remarkahla 


la  (he  bfflinty  of  the  ie- 


Ensab,  et  Hieron.  Onomast.  eiU  Ifazareth.  ^ ^,  „.^  .™.„.,  „, 

'  Sin|.  Nii^dny  ;  Plar.  Sfisara,  often  males  of  Nazareth,  as  ia  alau  done  bj  oumu 

-wnfttn  in  mlgar  Arabic  Midj-aA.  fravellars  at  tbe  present  day;  though  it 

Onomast.  art  Ifasareth.  did  not  strike  us  partionlarly.     Turner'a 

Epiphan^v.  Iteree.  b-b.  I.  pp.  138,  Tour  in  the  Levant  IL  p.  185.     Berggren 

186.     Reland  Pal.  p.  905.  Raisen  H.  p.  333.    Antoninus  aBcribca  this 

Inde  oito  itmere  peronourrit  Naza-  fo  tbe  apeofal  favonr  of  the  Vir"-n  Mary. 

Mtbnutnoulam  Domim;"  Ep.  86,  Epit         '  Adamnanua    es   Aiculf.    3.   2S.   St 

Pante,  p.  677,  ed.  Mart  Comp.  Ep,  44,  Willib.  Hodcepor.  16. 

ad  Marcea   ibid,  p.  653.    Yet  almost  as        "  Siewnif  Petegrinat.  p.  270 

Vol,  H.-29*  iii.  19(3, 197 
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memory  was  long  cherished  in  this  region.'  In  the  new  ecclesi- 
astical arrangements  of  the  country,  the  see  of  Scythopolis,  the 
former  metropolitan  seat  of  Paleeatina  Secunda,  was  transferred 
to  Nazareth  ;  which  then  first  became  a  bishopric,  and  remains 
BO  nominally  in  the  Greek  church  to  the  present  day.'  When 
this  transfer  took  place  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  it  must  have 
been  at  an  early  period ;  for  in  A.  D.  1111  a  strife  already 
existed,  between  the  bishop  of  Nazareth  and  the  convent  founded 
by  the  Benedictines  of  Clugny  on  Mount  Tabor,  respecting  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  over  the  latter.  The  matter  was  ad- 
'  justed  by  GibeHn,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  an  assembly  of 
the  bishops  and  clergy,  with  the  consent  of  the  king  and  barons, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  The  consecration  of  the 
abbot  and  monks,  and  also  of  the  larger  church,  was  to  depend 
only  on  the  patriarch  ;  while  the  bishop  of  Nazareth  was  to 
exercise  all  other  episcopal  rights  over  the  convent.' 

The  fatal  battle  of  Hatlin,  in  A.  D.  1187,  was  followed  by 
the  subjugation  of  almost  the  whole  land  by  Saladin,  and  of 
Nazareth  and  Sepphoris  among  other  places.*  At  what  time 
Nazareth  again  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians  is 
uncertain  ;  but  in  A.  D.  1250,  king  Louis  of  France  made  a 
pilgrimage  from  'Akka  thither,  and  to  Mount  Tabor  f  and  in 
A.  D.  1263,  the  town  of  Nazareth  and  the  noble  church  of  the 
Annunciation,  as  also  the  church  of  the  Transfiguration  on 
Mount  Tabor,  were  laid  in  total  ruins  by  the  Sultan  Bibars." 
Nazareth  appears  afterwards  to  have  been  neglected,  and  the 
church  not  to  have  been  again  built  up  until  after  several  cen- 
turies ;  although  the  nominal  succession  of  Latin  bishops,  or 
rather  archbishops,  was  long  continued  in  the  Eomish  church.^ 
Brocardus,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  says  nothing  of  the  state 
in  which  Nazareth  then  was  ;  but  writers  of  the  fourteenth, 
desciibe  it  as  a  small  village,  with  a  church  wholly  in  ruins,  and 

■  AJb.   Aq.   7.   IS.   wm.  TjT.   9.   13.  H.  583.     Majr  ed-Din  in  Fundgr.  Sea  Or. 

waken  Geech,   der  Kr,  IL  pp.    33-37.—  HI.  p.  81,    WUken  ib,  UI.  it.  pp.  393,  397. 

Tancred  reagned   this  fief  after  two   or  =  Wilkeii  ib.  VII.  pp.  277,  278,  and  the 

three  yoara,  but  received  it  Ijaek  again  be-  antiorides    there    cited.  —  The   emperor 

forehisdeath;  Will  Tyr.  10. 10.  Alb.Aq.  Frederick  11.  affirmed,  that  the  posseawon 

11.  13.  Wilken  ib.  pp.  92,  208.  of  Nazarelh  by  the   Christians    was  iii- 

»  WiU.  Tyr.  22,  16.  Jac  de  Titr.  66.  p.  eluded  in  his  treaty  in  A.    D.    1229 ;  bnt 

1077.      Ma'rui.   Sftnat.  p.    176.  Le  Quien  Arabian   writers  speak  only  of  places  on 

Oriens  Christ.  HI.  1293  sq.  and  694. — The  the  rente  between  Jemsalem  and  'Akka. 

present  tjtnlar  Greek  bidiop  of  Nazareth  Yet  Nazareth  might  well  be  included  in 

reMdes  at  Jerusalem  i  see  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  that  route.     Wilken  ib.  VI- p.  479.  Marin, 

424.  Sanut.  p.   2ia  Eeinaud  Extraits,   etc  p. 

*  See  the  document  containing  this  com-  430. 

pact  m  MauM  Conoil.  Tom.  XXI.  p.  71.  '  Epist.  Urban.  IV,  in  Eaynaldi  AnoaL 

Wilken  Geaoh.  der  Kr.  II.  p.  365.    Gibelin  eoclesiast  A.  D.  J  263.  g  7.    Abulf,  AnnaL 

died  at  tte  close  of  A.  D.  1111,  or  bepn-  A  H.  661.     Keinand  Extraits,  etc,  p.  488. 

idng  of  A.  D.  1113  ;  Will.  Tyr.  II,  14, 15.  Wilkeu  ib.  VII.  p.  461, 

'  Eotaedd,  p.  71.    Abulfed.  AnoaL  A.  '  Le  Quien  Oriens  Chr.  IIL  1294  sq. 
m.  197. 198 
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a  fountain  ;  and  make  bitter  complaint  of  tlie  Muslim  inhabi- 
tanta.'  In  the  fifteenth  century,  Nazareth  seems  hardly  to  have 
been  visited  by  pilgrims.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth, 
Belon  describes  here  the  chapel  of  the  Annunciation  as  a  grotto 
below  gi-ound,  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church ; 
the  village  was  inhabited  only  by  Muhammedans.'  Cotovicus, 
at  the  close  of  that  century,  confirms  this  account,  describing 
the  people  as  the  worst  he  had  seen  ;  there  being  only  two  or 
three  Christian  inhabitants.  The  former  church  still  lay  in 
ruins.     His  party  were  here  treated  only  with  insult.' 

It  was  in  A.  D,  1620,  that  the  Franciscan  monks  iiret  ob- 
tained permiflsion  from  the  celebrated  Takiir  ed-Din,  then  master 
of  this  region,  to  take  possession  of  the  grotto  and  rebuild  the 
church  in  Nazareth,  with  which  they  naturally  connected  a 
mon^tery.  The  circumstances  are  fully  related  by  Quaresmius, 
as  they  happened  in  his  time ;  but  the  buildings  appear  not  to 
have  been  completed  for  many  years,  Doubdan,  some  thirty 
years  later,  speaks  of  the  place  as  a  miserable  village,  almost 
ruined  and  deserted,  with  eight  or  ten  monks  residing  there 
from  the  convent  in  Jerusalem.'  Surius,  a  few  years  before, 
found  in  the  village  only  four  Maronite  and  two  Grreek  families 
of  Christians.'  At  the  close  of  the  same  century,  Maundrell 
describes  the  monks  as  being  shut  up  in  their  convent  for  fear 
of  the  Arabs.'  About  A.  D.  1720-30,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
church  and  convent  were  repaired  and  enlarged.'  Since  that 
day,  the  number  of  Christians  in  Nazareth  has  been  greatly 
augmented;  and  the  character  of  the  place' has  undergone  an 
entire  change.  Even  in  the  time  of  Korte,  there  were  here  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty  families  in  all ;  but  the  Christian  popula- 
tion is  said  to  have  increased  greatly  under  the  noted  Sheikh 
Dhaher  of  'Akka,  about  the  middle  of  the  century,' 

In  the  vicinity  of  Nazareth,  we  find  also  the  names  of  several 
other  ancient  places ;  of  which  it  may  be  proper  here  to  say  a 
few  words. 

Yd/a.  The  little  village  of  Yafii,  as  we  have  seen,  lies  some- 
what more  than  half  an  hour  southwest  of  Nazareth,  in  another 
valley."     It  contains  about  thirty  houses,  with  the  remains  of  a 

'  Brocardus  c.  6.  p.  ITS.    Sir  J.  Maun-  '  Belon  Obs.  PmU  1688.  p.  327. 

deville  p.  IIS.  Lond.  1889.    W.  de  Bald-  »  Cotov.   Itin.   pp.   349,  350.      Comp. 

eaael  apeaks  of  tha  inhaMtants  as  "  pessi-  Sandyrf  Travels  p.  160. 

mi   Saraceni;"  p.   354.     L.  de  Suohem,  '  QuareEmins  Elncid.    H.   p,   887  eq. 

Itin.  p.  94   Raiasb  p  850      ^.^oording  to  DonbJan  p.  569. 

this  last  wnter  the  Sftrsoens  had  eoSea-  '  Suiitis  Pelerin,  p.  305  sq. 

vonrad  to   fill  up  the  fountain     and  bad  ■  Maundrell  Apr.  18. 

polluted  the  mined  church  af  far  as  pos-  '  See  above,  p.  834. 

sihle,    by  mik  ng  it  a  recepfaole  f  r  tha  '  Kortens  Reise  p.  298.   Matiti  VoyagOB 

dead  bodi  s     1  a^sea    pimel'        ttle   and  II  pp.  153,  154.  Neuw.  I79I. 

dogs.  '  See  above,  p.  333. 
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church  ;  and  has  a  few  amgle  palm  trees.  The  Italian  moaha 
call  it  St.  G-iacomo  ;  inasmuch  as  their  tradition  regards  it  as 
the  residence  of  Zehedee  and  his  two  sons,  James  and  John. 
The  name  secma  to  identify  it  with  the  Japhia  of  Scripture,  on 
the  border  of  Zebulon,  described  also  by  Eusebins  and  Jerome.' 
The  Japha  fortified  by  Joeephus  was  probably  the  same,_a  large 
and  strong  village  of  Gahlee,  afterwards  captured  by  Trajan  and 
Titus  under  the  orders  of  Vespasian.  In  the  storm  and  sack 
of  the  place,  according  to  the  same  writer,  fifteen  thousand  of 
the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  thirty  made  captives.'  The  earliest  trace  of  the 
tradition  respecting  the  residence  of  the  sons  of  Zebedcc  at  this 
place,  seems  to  occur  in  Marinus  Sanutus  in  the  fourteenth 
century ;  and  the  tradition  itself  is  therefore  probably  not  older 
than  the  time  of  the  crusades." 

Semunieh.  Nearly  west  by  north  of  T&fa,  on  a  hill,  Hes 
the  small  village  of  Semfinieh.  In  this  name  it  is  not  difficult 
to  recognise  the  Simonias  of  Josephus  ;  which,  according  to  his 
description,  wa«  situated  on  the  hills  north  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  Here  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Romans  to 
surprise  Josephus  by  night,  and  make  him  prisoner.'  I  do  not 
find  the  pla«e  again  mentioned,  until  it  appears  in  the  present 
century,  upon  the  map  of  Jacotin.  The  name  does  not  occur 
in  the  Scriptures. 

Jehatha.  In  the  S.  S.  W.  from  Yjtfa,  on  one  of  the  low 
bills  running  down  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  is  the  village  of 
Jebatha.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  Gabatha  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  in  the  borders  of  Diocsesarea  (Sepphoris),  near  the  great 
plain  of  Legio  or  Esdraelon.*  It  is  not  named  in  Scripture ; 
and  I  find  no  other  mention  of  it  except  upon  the  map  of 
Jacotin  and  in  our  lists. 

Seffurieh.  From  the  Wely  over  Nazareth,  we  saw  the 
village  of  Seffttrieh  N.  by  W.,  near  the  southern  part  of  the  fine 
plain  el-BUttauf ;  distant,  it  was  said,  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
from  Nazareth.  It  is  a  small  village,  lying  on  the  southern 
slope  of  an  isolated  hfil,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  the  ruins 
of  a  large  ancient  tower.     This  name  is  obviously  the  Sepphoris 

'  Josh.  19,  IS.     Onomsst.  art.  Japhk:  Saphac,  Sa£fra,  and  SafFn.     Later  tvave!- 

"Japhet  ill  ttibn   Zabulon,   nunc   uaqae  lera,  among  others  who  mcnlioQ  tliis  YSfa, 

Joppe  vocatur,  ascensna  Japho."— There  are;    Korta  p.  305.     Turner  II.  p.    183. 

18  here  a  third  instance  of  the  falling  away  Schubert  III.  p.  303,  eto. 

of  the  Hebrew  'Ain  at  the  end  of  namea ;  '  Joeeph.  Vita  §  34.     Roland  Palest,  p. 

tliB  two  others  being  el-Jib  and  Jelbon.  1017. 

'  Joseph.  Vit.  §  37,  15.     B.  J.  3.  20.  G.  '  Onomaat.   art.    Oabatkon:    "Et  alia 

ib.  3.  7.  31.  ^illi^  Gabatha  in  finibuB  DiociesareE  juxta 

'  Marin,  Sanui  p.  253.     Sir  J.  Mann-  grandem  eampum  Legionis."     The  Greek 

devillep.  115,  Lend.  183D.     Quaresmins  of  Eusebius,  is  here  confuaed,  and  probably 

II.  p.  843.   These  authors  write  tlie  name  corrupted. 

iii.  200.  201 
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of  Joeephus,  and  the  Teippori  of  tlie  Kalibins,  a  place  not 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  afterwards  called  by  the  Konians 
Dioc^esarea.'  Josephus  often  spcata  of  Sepphoris.  It  was 
captured  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  afterwards  laid  in  ashes  by 
Varus  ;  hut  having  been  rebuUt  and  fortified  by  Herod  Antipas, 
it  became  the  largest  and  strongest  city  of  Galilee ;  and  at 
length  took  precedence  of  Tiberias."  There  were  here  many 
synagogues ;  a  provincial  Sanhedrim  was  established  here  by 
Gabinius;  and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  great 
Jewish  Sanhedrim  is  said  to  have  been  transferred  to  Sepphoris 
for  some  years,  before  it  went  to  Tiberias.'  The  city  appears 
afterwards  to  have  become  the  seat  of  a  Christian  church,  and  a 
bishopric  of  Pal^stina  Secunda.*  Epipbanius  relates,  that  a 
certain  Josephus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Constantino,  received 
permission  to  build  here  a  church.'  In  A,  J).  339,  Sepphoris 
■was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  in  consequence  of  a  rebeUion  of 
the  Jews,  who  were  still  its  most  numerous  inhabitants.'  Near 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  it  is  mentioned  by  Antoninus 
Martyr ;  who  speaks  here  of  a  cathedral  built  upon  the  spot, 
where  the  Virgin  Mary  received  the  salutation  of  the  angel.' 
In  this  account  we  may  probably  recognise  the  germ  of  the 
later  legend,  which  makes  Sepphoris  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  the  parents  of  the  Virgin. 

"We  hear  no  more  of  the  place  until  the  time  of  the  cru- 
sades ;  when  Seffftrieh  becomes  again  celebrated  for  its  large 
fountain,  nearly  half  an  hour  southeast  of  the  town,  towards 
Nazareth,  which  was  often  made  the  rendezvous  for  the  armies 
of  the  Christian  warriors.'  Here  the  forces  of  the  crusaders 
assembled  in  pomp  and  pride  before  the  fatal  tattle  of  Hattin  ;  ■ 
and  here,  a  few  days  later,  Saladin  encamped  with  his  victorious 
host,  on  hie  way  to  'Akka  ;  leaving  the  castle  to  be  subdued  by 
his  troops  a  short  time  afterwards.'  Not  long  before  this  period, 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  mentions  Sepphoris  merely  as  containing 
the  tomb  of  Eabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh,  who  died  here ;  and 
Phocas  describes  it  as  almost  uninhabited.'" 

■  "  Saphorim  qua  hodie  appeHatur  Dio-  220,  238  ;  ib.  p.  1001.     Lb  Quien  OiienB 

ocesarea ; "   Hieron.  Protein,   in    Jonam.  Chr.  III.  p.  714. 

Reland  Paired  p.  999.     Coins  are  extant         '  Epiphan.  adv.  Hteres,  lib.  I.  p,  128. 
of  Sepphons  nnder  Trajan,  and  of  Diocre-        "  See  above,  VoL  I.  p.  377. 
eatea  under  Aiitooinua  Pins,  Commodus,         '  Antonin.  Mart.  lian.  §  2.     The  name 

and   Caraoalla;    Mionnet  MMailles   An-  is  there  erroneoody  written  J/eocffisarea, 
tiqnfli  V.  pp.  482,  483.    EoUiel  Doetr.         '  So  under  AmaMc,  Will  Tjr.  30.  ST. 

Knmm.  III.  p.  425.  Under  Bttldwm  IV,  Will  Tyr.  33.  15,  16, 

'  Jos.  Ant  14.  15.  4.   ib.  17. 10.  9.  Ib.  2.^.— Wilken  Gesoh.  der  Kr.  HI.  ii.  pp. 

18.  2.  1.    B.  J.  2.  18.  11.   ib.  3.  2.  4.  208,  2B1. 
Vita  §g  9,45,  65.  '  WJlken  ib.  pp.  27S,  274,  and  the  au- 

"  Jos,  Ant.  14.  5,  4.    Lightfoot  0pp.  thoiitjcs  there  cited.  Ibid.  p.  292, — Bohaed. 

Tom.  IL  pp.  144  aq.  229,  TJltraj.  1699.  Vit.  Salnd.  p.  71.    Mgr  ed-Dinin  Fnndgr. 

Comp.  BuKtorf  Tiberias  pp   17,  22.  des  Or.  III.  p.  81. 

'  See  the  Notitite,  Eeland  Pa],  pp.  217,        '°  Bern,  of  Tud,  L  p.  82,    Phocas  in 
m.  201-203 
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In  tlie  following  centuries,  ScffHrieh  is  mentioned  as  a  town 
■with  a  castle  ;  to  which  latter  Marinus  Sanutus  gives  the  epi- 
thet of  "  beautifuL"'  But  the  chief  circumstance,  which  has 
called  the  attention  of  pilgrims  to  the  place  since  the  crusades, 
is  the  legend  of  its  having  heen  the  residence  of  Joachim  and 
Anna,  the  reputed  parents  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  The  remains 
of  a  church  are  still  to  be  seen  upon  the  hill,  dedicated  to  these 
saints.  These  ruins  are  described  with  a  good  deal  of  high- 
wrought  colouring  by  Dr  Clarke,  who  apparently  holds  them  to 
heloi^  to  the  church  erected  here  in  the  fourth  century,  as 
above  described.  But  in  doing  this,  he  forgets,  that  he  had  just 
Bpoken  of  them  as  the  remains  of  "  a  stately  Gothic  edifice  ; "  a 
circumstance,  which  of  course  limits  the  age  of  the  present 
ruins  to  a  period  not  earher  than  the  crusades,  when  the  pointed 
arch  was  first  applied  to  churches.  The  legend  in  this  form  and 
extent,  is  first  mentioned  by  Brocardus  ;  and  probably  had  been 
dressed  out  by  the  Latin  monks  on  the  earlier  foundation,  to 
which  Antoninus  alludes.  Dr  Ciarke  found  here  some  G-reet 
paintings  on  wood ;  which,  as  the  very  circumstances  show, 
could  not  have  been  of  any  great  antiquity ;  probably  the 
G-reeke  may,  at  no  very  remote  period,  have  used  a  portion  of 
the  ruins  as  a  church.' 

At  the  present  day  Seffflrieh  is  a  poor  vill^e,  situated  just 
below  the  rains  of  the  castle.  It  received  little  or  no  injury 
from  the  earthquake  of  A.  D.  1837.  In  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  Hasselquist  describes  the  inhabitants  as  raismg  great 
quantities  of  bees,  and  obtaining  great  profit  from  the  honey.' 

Kdna  d-Jelil  The  monks  of  the  present  day,  and  all 
recent  travellers,  find  the  Cana  of  the  New  Testament,  where 
Jesus  converted  the  water  into  wine,'  at  Kefr  Kenna,  a  small 
village  an  hour  and  a  half  northeast  from  Nazareth,  on  one  of  the 
roads  to  Tiberias.  It  lies  on  an  eminence  connected  with  the 
hills  of  Nazareth,  on  the  south  side  of  a  shorter  plain  connected 
with  el-Battauf,  which  runs  up  towards  the  village  el-Lubieh. 
Here  are  shown  the  remains  of  a  Greek  church,  and  of  a  house 
reputed  to  have  been  that  of  St.  Bartholomew."     So  fixed  mdeed 

Log.  Sanct.  §  10.— Thia  tomlj  of  E.  Hak-  II.  p.  862.  DoubdnQ  p.  596  aq.     Pooooka 

koaeali  is  also  mtmtioned  in  the  Jewish  XL  L  p.  62.                         ,„,     „.  u     :, 

ItiDerorrinHoMnger-eCippiHebr^ci,?.  *  Hasselqmst  RejsB  p.   177      Michand, 

74  Ed  2     Ako  ia  other  Jewish  IdnBca-  etc.  Oorresp.  d'Onent  V.  p.  443  sq.— See 

riea:  see  Canpoly,  p.  186,  256,  454.  more  on  SeffiJrieh  in  Vol.  lU.   Seek  IH, 

'  Brocardus  o.  6.  p.  175.     Marin.   San.  nnder  Ape.  2Mi,  1852, 

B.  253,  "  castram  valde  pulchnim."  '  John  c.  S. 

•  Yet  Anna  had  too  her  house  in  Jeru-  '  Pocooke  IL  i  p.  66.     Manti  Voyages 

salem,  where  the  Virgin  was  horn;    ^e  etc.  E.  p.  163.  Neuw^   1791.  Bm-ckhardt 

Vol  I  p  333  P-  336.       Clarke's  Travels   ra   Ilia    Holy 

'"c'li^ke's   Travels  in   ttie  Holy  Land,  Land,  4to.  p.  444.  Scholz  p.  188.     Schu- 

4to.pp.  417.  418.    See  also  Quaresmius  bert  HI.  p.  222.— Dr  Clarke  saw  m  the 
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lias  the  impression  now  become,  that  this  was  the  true  Cana, 
that  moat  travellers  probably  are  not  aware  of  there  ever  having 
been  a  question  as  to  the  identity. 

I  have  already  related,  that  from  the  Wely  above  Nazareth, 
our  friend  Abu  Nasir  pointed  out  to  us  a  ruin  which  he  called 
Kana  el-Jelil,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  plain  el-Bi5ttauf,  about 
N.  ^E.  from  Nazareth,  and  not  far  from  three  hours  distant.'  It 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  hills  beyond  the  plain,  apparently 
on  tlft  slope  of  an  eminence,  not  far  on  the  east  of  Kefr  Menda. 
In  the  days  of  Quaresmius  it  contained  a  few  houses.  This 
spot,  Abu  Nasir  said,  was  known  both  among  Christians  and 
Muslinjs  only  by  this  name,  KSna  ;  while  the  same  name 
was  sometimes  applied  by  Christians  alone,  to  the  village  Kefr 
Kenna.  Now  as  fer  as  the  prevalence  of  an  ancient  name 
among  the  common  people,  is  any  evidence  for  the  identity  of 
an  ancient  site,— and  I  hold  it  to  be  the  strongest  of  all  testi- 
mony, when,  as  here,  not  subject  to  extraneous  influences,  but 
rather  in  opposition  to  them, — so  far  is  the  weight  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  this  northern  KSna,  as  the  true  site  of  the  ancient 
Cana  of  G-alilee.  The  name  is  identical,  and  stands  the  same 
in  the  Arabic  version  of  the  New  Testament ;  while  the  form 
Kefr  Konna  can  only  be  twisted  by  force  into  a  like  shape.^  On 
this  single  ground,  therefore,  we  should  be  authorized  to  reject 
the  present  monastic  position  at  Kefr  Kenna,  and  fix  the  site  at 
Kana  el-Jelil ;  which,  likewise,  is  suliiciently  near  to  Nazareth, 
to  accord  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  history. 

This  view  is  farther  confirmed,  and  indeed  the  question  set 
entirely  at  rest,  when  we  trace  back  the  matter  in  history.  We 
thus  find,  that  an  earlier  tradition  actually  regarded  the  present 
Kana  as  the  ancient  Cana ;  and  that  it  is  only  since  the  six- 
teenth century,  that  monastic  convenience  has  definitely  as- 
signed Kefr  Kenna  as  the  site.  Quaresmius  relates,  that  in  his 
day,  two  Canas  were  spoken  of  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Nazareth  and  the  vicinity  ;  one'  called  simply  Cana  of  GalUee 
(Kana  el-Jelil),  and  the  other  Sepher  Cana  (Kefr  Kenna)  ;  and 
he  describes  their  position  as  above.  He  decides  howevei  very 
distinctly  for  the  latter  place,  because  of  its  being  nearer  to 
Nazareth  and  having  some  ruins  ;  without,  however,  as  be  sajs, 
venturmg  to  reject  the  other  tradition.'     Yet  it  probably  was 

churoh  fragments  only  of  waterpota ;  bnt  "See  tJia  Arabic  N  T  John  2,  1  Iq 
a  whole  one  has  aincB  been  set  up,  and  is  Kefr  Kenna,  the  word  Ketr  must  fiist  be 
shown  aa  one^of  tfie  oiiginal sis;  Mohard-     dropped;  «ndthenthefir«t  rnd  caJeham-ed, 

" '         ""'  and  the  doubliagol  the  second  omitted 

•  QusreMiiiusEIacidal  II  pp  852,  863 
"  Posterior  heec  seaiantia  mdii  ralde  pro- 
habilis  videtur,  (lioet  altniBm  rejii^ere  non 
andeam,)  quoniam  proximior  Nazaretli  .  . 
et  quia  potest  adinvoniri  niemoria  ecclesiffl 

iii.  204-20G 
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tlie  autliority  of  tliis  very  writer,  wMch  tended  more  than  any 
tiling  else  to  fix  attention  upon  Kefr  Kenna,  and  throw  the 
true  Kana  into  the  shade  ;  for  from  that  time  foi-ward  the  latter 
le  very  rarely  noticed  hy  travellers.  It  may  be  rememhered  too, 
that  in  the  time  of  QuaresmiuB,  the  church  and  convent  at 
Nazareth  were  first  built  up,  after  the  desolations  of  many 
centuries  ;  and  this  circumatance  conspired  to  give  currency 
among  travellers,  to  the  view  which  the  monks  adopted  reepect- 
ing  Cana.' 

It  is  apparent,  that  some  tradition  in  fiivour  of  Kefr  Kenna 
had  existed  before  Quaresmiua  ;  but  he  brings  forward  no  testi- 
mony to  that  effect,  except  the  account  of  Bonifacius  in  the 
middle  of  the  preceding  century ;  which  however  is  doiibtfiil.^ 
But  on  the  other  hand,  Adrichomius,  near  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  quoting  from  earher  writers,  places  Cana 
three  mileB  north  of  Sepphoris,  and  describes  it  aa  having  ^a 
mountain  on  the  north,  and  a  broad,  fertile,  and  beautiful  plain 
towards  the  south ;  all  which  corresponds  to  the  position  of 
Kana,  and  not  to  Kefr  Kenna.  Anselm,  about  A.  D.  1507, 
assigns  to  Cana  the  same  site  ;  and  so  does  Breydenbach  iu  A. 
D,  1483,  evidently  copying  former  accounts,^ 

But  the  most  distinct  notice  of  the  Cana  of  those  days,  is 
from  Marinus  Sanutus  about  A.  D.  1321.  ,  He  describes  it  also 
as  north  of  Sepphoris,  adjacent  to  a  high  round  mountain  on 
the  north,  on  the  side  of  which  it  was  situated,  and  having  the 
same  broad,  fertile,  beautiful  plain  on  the  south  extending  to 
Sepphoris.  In  coming  from  Ptolemais  ('Ahka),  he  says,  the 
usual  course  was  to  proceed  first  eastwards  to  Cana  ;  and 
thence  south  through  Sepphoris  to  Nazareth.*  All  this  leaves 
no  doubt,  that  the  site  of  Kina  is  here  meant.  At  that  time 
the  place  was  professedly  shown,  where  the  six  water-pots  had 
stood ;  and  also  the  triclinium  where  the  fe^t  was  held ;  but 

constrocto  in  loco  miraculi."    The  passage  plneeB  Caca  fliree  miles  nortS  of  Nazareti 

weeeding  this  h  quoted  in  full  iu  KoBemn.  on  the  borders  of  a  large  and  fertile  p  am 

Bibl.  GeV-  n.  il  p.  83.  It  ie  on  tic  strength  of  this  "  three  miles 

'  Qnftresmins  was   in    Paleslinc    as  a  that  Qnareamiue  fluppoaea  him  t«  mean 

monk    from    A.    D.    1616  to  1635;  and  Kefr  Kenna;  but  this  is  at  anyratewrong! 

assia  aa  Guardian  of  tha  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  rest  of  iho  description  applies 

from  1G2T  to  1629;  seethe  last  leaf  of  hia  better  to  the  other  place,  or  Kfiiia. 
work.— Among  later  trarellars,  Neitzschite        '  Adriohom.  Theatr.  p.   138.  Anselmi 

In  1635  visited  Kefr  Kenna  with  monks  Descr,  Terr.  Sanet.  b  Caniaii  Theaaor.  ed. 

from  Nazareth,  p.  222  ;Svuin8  about  1646,  Basnage,  Tom.  IV.  p.  784.    Ereydenb  in 

p  313.    DoubdanoopiaBitomQuareamins,  BaiEBb.  pp.  123,  134.    These  three,  with 

but  yifflted  only  Kefr  Kanna,  p.  582 ;  and  Bonifacins,  appear  to  be  the  only  wnters 

BO  many  others.      Poeocke  alono  eeema  of  the  fifteenth  and  aiiteenth  centuries,  who 

to  have  heard  of  Kilaa  el-jaljl,  and  in-  speak  directty  of  Cana. 
dines  aorrecHy  to  regard  it  as  die  true         '  Marin.  Sannt.  p.   S53.     On  his  map, 

rite  of  Cana :  Vol.  IL  i.  pp.  69,  66.  in  like  manner,  Cana  js  placed  north  of 

'  Bonifac.  de  peren.  ouitu  Tcrrffi  Sanct.  Sepphoris.     The  acconnt  of  Adnehomma 

quoted  by  Qnaresmiua   IL  p.   853.      He  is  drawn  obiaily  from  this  writer. 

iii.  206, 207 
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the  whole  was  in  a  crypt  or  cavern  under  ground,  like  the 
grotto  of  the  Annimciation  and  of  the  Nativity.'  Brocardus, 
if  he  was  not  the  original  author  of  this  account,  yet  gives 
nothing  more,*  The  few  earlier  notices  go  to  conflrm  the  same. 
Sfewulf,  about  A.  D.  1103,  describes  Cana  as  nearly  six  miles 
north  of  Nazareth  on  a  hill,  and  nothing  then  remained  ex- 
cept a  monastery  called  Arclutriclimum.'  St.  Willibald  in  the 
eighth  century  found  here  a  large  church,  in  which  was  shown 
one  of  the  sis  water-pots.'  Antoninns  Martyr  near  the  close  of 
the  sixth  century  was  likewise  at  Cana  ;  he  speaks  of  no  church, 
but  saw  two  water-pots,  and  seems  to  say  that  he  filled  one  of 
them  with  water  and  brought  forth  from  it  wine.^  The  only 
other  account  of  Cana,  later  than  the  firet  century,  is  that- of. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  merely  mention  it  as,  in  their  day,  a 
small  town  of  Galilee.' 

All  this,  as  it  seoms  to  me,  together  with  the  strong  evidence 
of  the  name,  goes  to  show  conclusively,  that  the  site  of  the 
Cana  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  sought  at  Kana  north  of 
SeifHrieh ;  and  that  there  is  no  good  ground  whatever,  for 
regarding  Kefr  Kenna  as  having  any  relation  to  that  ancient 
place.  I  hope  that  future  travellers  may  bear  this  in  mind  ;  so 
that  the  former  site  may  be  reinstated  in  those  historical  rights, 
which  have  now  so  long  been  usurped  by  the  latter  village. 

The  Cana  of  the  New  Testament  does  not  occur  in  the 
Old  ;'  but  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  a  village- in  Galilee.' 
Our  Lord  not  only  performed  there  his  first  miracle,  but  after- 
wards visited  the  place  ;  and  the  disciple  Nathanael  was  a  native 
of  Cana." 


Monday/,  June  IStJi,  continued.  Two  principal  roads  lead 
from  Nazareth  to  Tiberias.  The  more  usual  one  passes  out  north- 
east over  the  hiUs  to  er-Keineh,  a  small  village  more  than  half  an 

'  Ibii      This  trioliDram  B.  de  Sallg-  '  Sffiw-uJE  P 

niacoprofBBaea  tohaveeeeninA.  D.  1522.     in  the  same  oentuiy,  ti  ^        .    

Tom.  IX.  0.  9.  comes  first  to  SflH)hori3,  tien  to  Caan,  a 

■  The  acootmt  of  Cena  in  BrocarJus,  then  to  NoznretJi ;  §  10, 

offocda  n  striking  inatenoa  of  the  dififer-  '  Hodfepor.  §  16.  p.  374.  ed.  MabilloD. 

ence  in  the  editions,  or  ratlier  recensions,  ■  Itin.  §  1,    "  Ex  qaibue  hydri»  dam 

of  Hiat  miter.     In  the  edition  irf  Le  Clerc  ibi  sunt.     Implevi  aqua  unam,  ot  protnli 

it  is  merely  said,  that  in  prooeadingBOnth-  ei  ea  vinnm." 

east  from  'Akka,  the  first  place  dat  occurs  '  Ononi»aL  art  Cana. 

is  Cana  of  Galilee  after  four  leagues ;  o.  7.  '  Tlie  Old  Testament  has  only  Kanah 

"    ''"       ""'  ■■!   the  edition  of  Caniaina  in  Asher,  sontJieastof  Tyre;  a  place  whidi 

L TTT  .    ,..,    !_   .i_  -  ra  aflacwards  Tinted.     Josh.  19,  28. 

., -  -  -  '  Joseph.  Vita  §  16,  64.  B.  .1.  1.  17,  5. 

count  of  the  miracle  and  a  description  of  '  John  2,  1.   11.    4,  46.    21,  2.  —See 

the  place,  in  tlia  same  words  uaed  by  Ma-  the  subject  of  Cana  further  discussed  in 

rinus  Snnntna.     It  miglit  bo  difficult   to  VoL  III.  Sect.  Ill,  under  Apr.  19tli,  1862, 
decide,  which  is  the  originaL 

Vol..  11.— 30  iii,  207-209 
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hour  distant,  and  so  to  Kefr  Kenna ;  leaving  tlie  village  el- 
Meshliad  on  a  high  hill  at  the  left,  just  before  reaching  the  latter 
place  ;'  thence  it  goes  on  hy  Ltibieh  to  the  lake.  The  second 
leaves  Nazareth  over  the  lower  eastern  lulls,  and  leading  hy  the 
village  'Ain  MShil  and  the  Khin  et-Tujj4r,  turns  more  northeast 
by  Kefr  Sabt  to  Tiberias,  "We  followed  a  third  route,  lying  still 
farther  to  the  right,  in  order  to  ascend  Mount  Tabor  and  spend 
the  afternoon  and  night  upon  its  summit.  In  doing  this  we 
anticipated  much  gratification,  and  were  not  disappointed.  As 
a  guide,  we  took  with  us  a  young  man  of  Nazareth,  a  Christian, 
recommended  by  Abu  Ndsir. 

Setting  off  from  Nazareth,  or  rather  from  the  fountain  of  the 
Virgin,  at  7.35,  we  came  in  ten  minutes  to  the  top  of  the  low 
bills  on  the  east  of  the  vaUey,  and  kept  along  on  high  ground, 
directing  our  course  towards  Tabor,  After  half  an  hour  we 
descended  into  and  crossed  a  broad  Wady,  running  out  to  the 
great  plain  on  the  right.  Hitherto  the  hills  had  exhibited  only 
grass  and  herbs  ;  here  they  began  to  be  covered  with  bushes  and 
many  oak  trees  with  caducous  leaves,  the  first  of  the  kind  we 
had  yet  remarked.*  Along  the  gradual  ascent  beyond  this  valley, 
there  was  a  large  orchard  of  these  oaks  ;  and  they  extend  more 
,  or  less  thickly,  quite  to  the  foot  of  Tabor.  At  8J  o'clock  we 
reached  the  brow  of  the  descent  towards  that  mountain ;  and 
could  look  down  upon  the  low  ridge  which  alone  connects  it  on 
the  northwest  with  the  hills  we  had  just  crossed.  Deblirieh  was 
visible  below  us  on  the  southwest  slope  of  this  ridge.  Descending, 
we  came  in  twenty-five  minutes  to  the  bottom,  in  a  "Wady,  and 
at  9^  o'clock  to  another  Wady ;  the  two  unite  and  run  out 
southwards  into  the  plain  just  by  Dobflrieh.  The  branch  of  the 
Damascus  road  passes  up  this  latter  Wady,  and  so  over  the  low 
ridge  to  KhSn  et-Tujjiir.  We  came  to  the  proper  base  of  the 
mountain  at  9.20  ;  leaving  Debilrieh  about  ten  minutes  distant 
on  oiir  light. 

The  village  of  DebHrieh  is  small  and  unimportant,  lying  on 
the  side  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  just  at  the  base  of  Tabor.     It  is 

^  According  to  Schubert^  both  er-Raineh  Kinga  It,   25.      QnaresminB  II,  p.  866. 

and  Kefr  Iteiina  Buffered  eoverely  Qtim  tba  Jerome  too  aays,  Piixem.  in  Jonam :  "  Poc- 

eartiquake  of  Jan.  1,  1837.    Reisa  IIL  p.  ro  Geth  in  seevuido  Saphoiim  miKacio  qufe 

223.     But  Mr  Thomson,  who  passed  hare  hodie  appallatnr  DiocEBsarea  Buntibiis  Ty- 

tiicee  iTCflks  after  the  event,  in  order  to  seat  beriadeui,  baud  grandls   vionlna,  nbi  et 

ont  the  sufferers,  saya  that  while  er-Raneh  eepnlcbrum  ejae  ostenditur."     Beujamin 

■wafl  a  heap  of  ruins,  Kefr  Kenna  Bustajned  of  Tndela  speaks  of  the  tomb  of  Jonith 

no  ujjury,  and  had  not  a  house  crocked;  in  his  day,  as  on  amoimtain  oenrSeppho- 

Misaiomuy  Herald  for  Nov.  1837,  pp.  489,  ris ;  Itin.  I.  p.  SO.  It  Tvould  seem  therefore 

443. — At  el-Meshhad  is  one  of  &e  many  not  improbuble,  that  this  village  may  be 

Muslim  tomhs  of  Neby  Yfinas,  the  prophet  the  G  eth  of  Jerome, 

Jonah ;  and  henoe  modem  monastic  tradi-  '   Qaeri^a  ^gilopn,  according  to  Schn- 

tton  has  adopted  this  village  as  the  Gath-  bei-t,  EeisB  III.  p.  172. 
liBpher,  where   the  prophet  was  horn ;  3 
iii.  209.  210 
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said  to  have  once  liad  a  Christian  church,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
still  viaible.^  This  would  seem  not  improbably  to  be  the  Da- 
herath  of  the  Old  Testament,  belonging  to  Issachar,  but  assigned 
to  the  Levites  ;  the  same  apparently  with  the  Dabim  of  Ense- 
bius  and  Jerome  by  Mount  Tahor  in  the  region  of  Diocresarea  ;" 
and  probably  too  the  Dabaritta  of  Josephus  in  the  great  plain,' 

The  mountain,  as  we  approached  it  on  this  side,  presented 
the  form  of  a  truncated  cone ;  we  began  to  ascend  it  at  9.25 
from  the  W.  N.  "\V.  Our  muleteers  at  first  made  some  difficulty, 
on  account  of  the  loaded  animala ;  their  purpose  had  been  to 
stop  below  and  let  us  ascend  on  foot,  which  by  no  moans  tallied 
■with  our  plana.  But  we  found  the  path  good,  except  in  two  or 
three  spots,  and  even  these  were  flir  less  difficult  than  the  passes 
of  'Ain  Jidy  and  es-Siifah  ;  so  that  I  rode  with  facility  q^uite  to 
the  summit.  The  path  winds  considembly,  and  is  obviously 
ancient ;  in  several  places  steps  are  hewn  out  in  the  rock.  The 
soil  is  good  all  the  way  up  ;  and  the  grass  tall  and  abundant, 
though  now  dried  up.  The  sides  of  the  mount-ain  are  mostly 
covered  with  bushes  and  orchards  of  oak  trees  (Ilex  and  .^gi- 
lops),  with  also  occasionally  the  Butm,  like  the  glades  of  a  forest, 
presenting  a  beautiful  appearance  and  fine  shade.  "We  were  an 
hour  in  reaching  the  top,  and  encamped  at  10^  o'clock  for  the 
day  and  night  on  the  southwestern  brow,  overlooking  the  wide 
extent  of  plains  below.  The  path  by  which  we  ascended  from 
the  "W.  N.  W.  is  the  most  feasible  ;  the  acclivity  on  that  side 
being  perhaps  less  steep  ;  yet  there  is  no  part  of  the  mountain, 
where  a  person  on  foot  would  find  any  difficulty  whatever  in  the 
ascent. 

Tabor  is  a  beautiful  mountain,  wholly  of  limestone  ;  bearing 
among  the  Arabs,  hke  so  many  other  mountains,  only  the  general 
name  Jebel  et-Tflr.*  It  stands  out  alone  towards  the  southeast 
from  the  high  land  around  Nazareth  ;  while  the  northeastern 
arm  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  sweeps  around  its  base,  and 
extends  far  to  the  north,  forming  a  broad  tract  of  table  land, 
bordering  upon  the  deep  Jordan  valley  and  the  basin  of  the  lake 
of  Tiberias.  The  mountain  as  seen  from  the  southwest  presents, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  appearance  of  the  segment  of  a 
sphere  ;  seen  from  the  "W".  N.  W.  the  form  inclines  more  to  the 
truncated  cone.     The  top  of  the  mountain,  as  a  whole,  is  rounded 

'  N6it3aehitep.233.Pi)cocT[eII.!.p.So.  Bm-iiiuxta  Nairn."     Cotovicns  also  men- 

Sohnbert  III.  p.  17*.  tioiis  a  Buria  ;  but  he  seta  it  too  fur  west 

"  JoaL  19,  12.     21,  28.     I  Chr.  6,  67.  where  he  hegan  to  oBcend  the  mountain  on 

[72.J  Onomast  art  Dabira  Aa^ipi.  foot  to  Nazacath  ;  p.  347.     I  do  not  find 

=  Joseph.  Tita  §  63.   B.  J.  2.  21.  S.  See  Dehflrieh  named  in  any  of  the  earlier  tra- ' 

however  Reland  Pal.  p.  7S7.— WJlUam  of  vellers. 

Tyre  seeins  ta  siieak  of  Deliiineh  ;  22. 14 :  'So  too  in  Arabian  writers :  Abulfeda 

"Loeus  sub   monte   'Ihabor,    cui  nomen  Anna].  A.  H.  061,  etc. 
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off,  and  is  perhaps,  in  all,  twenty  minutes  in  diameter  ;  liut  the 
pwper  summit  consists  of  a  beautiful  little  oblong  plain  or  basin, 
twelve  or  fifteen  minutes  in  length  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  by  six  or 
eight  in  breadth.  This  is  skirted  on  the  southwest  by  a  ledge  of 
rocks  of  some  altitude,  covered  with  foundations  and  ruins  ;  and 
on  the  northeast  by  lower  rocks  ;  and  this  higher  ground  on  both 
sides  is  thickly  overgrown  with  bushes  and  email  trees,  while  the 
basin  itself  lies  in  grass  without  trees  or  ruing.  We  pitched  our 
tent  at  the  southeast  extremity  of  this  little  plain,  and  were  dehght- 
ed  with  our  temporary  abode.  No  person  besides  our  party,  was  at 
this  time  on  the  mountain  to  interrupt  us  ;  and  although  there 
was  a  hot  Sirocco  wind,  which  in  the  afternoon  brought  up  a  hazy 
atmosphere,  yet  even  this  was  more  tolerable  here  than  in  the 
plains  below.  At  10  o'clock  the  thermometer  stood  here  at  98° 
F.  At  2  P.  M.  it  had  fallen  to  95°.  At  sunset  it  stood  only  at 
74°  ;  and  the  next  moming  at  sunrise,  at  64°  F. 

We  estimated  the  height  of  Tabor,  after  many  comparisons, 
at  not  'over  one  thousand  feet  above  the  plain ;  and  if  any  thing, 
less.  Indeed,  it  appeared  to  us  to  be  Kttle  more  elevated  above 
Esdraelon,  than  is  Mount  Gerizim  above  the  plain  at  its  foot.' 
The  mountains  towards  the  south,  those  of  Dohy  and  Gilboa,  are 
apparently  at  least  ae  high,  and  shut  out  the  prospect  in  that 
direction.  The  former  we  had  first  seen  from  the  high  ground 
south  of  Jenin  and  Kubatlyeh,  where  it  was  nearly  ia  a  line 
between  us  and  Tabor,  and  entirely  excluded  all  view  of  the 
latter  mountain  ;  so  that  not  even  a  trace  of  its  rounded,  summit 
was  anywhere  visible.  From  Tabor,  in  Hke  manner,  no  point  of 
the  mountains  of  Samaria  is  visible  over  the  little  Hermon.  All 
this  shows,  at  least,  that  Tabor  cannot  rise  much  above  the 
summit  of  the  latter. — As  seen  from  Tabor,  Mount  GUboa  lies 
to  the  left  of  the  httle  Hermon,  and  ia  somewhat  higher.  Nor 
are  the  highest  of  the  hills  west  of  Nazareth  much  inferior  in 
elevation  to  Tabor  ;  they  shut  out  the  view,  not  only  of  the  bay 
of  'Akka,  but  likewise  of  the  whole  horizon  of  the  sea  ;  which 
is  not  seen  except  over  some  of  the  lower  ridges  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Immediately  after  our  arrival,  I  took  a  walk  around  the 
■whole  brow  of  the  mountain,  in  order  to  examine  the  ruins,  mark 
the  main  features  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  enjoy  the 
glorious  prospect.  This  we  repeated  several  times  during  the 
day  ;  and  also  the  nest  morning,  when  the  air  was  again  clear 
and  pure,  and  everything  could  be  seen  with  the  utmost  dis- 

'  So  too  Elliott  estimates  the  height  of  the  sea,  1748  Par.  feet ;    elevation  of  the 

Tsbor  aa  not  esoeeding  1000  Feat ;  Travels  plain  at  the  base,  488  feet ;  leaving  for  the 

IL  p  3G3.— The  result  of  Sohuherfs  ba-  height  above  the  plain,   1310    Par.   feet, 

rometrical     mcasnrement     ia     somewh^it  This  would  mako  it  ICO  feet  liigher  than 

greater,  tiz.    Elevation  of  Tabor  above  his  estimate  of  Garmel.  Reise  III.  p.  ITS. 
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tinctness. — The  ruins  upon  the  Bummit  of  Tabor  belong  to  differ- 
ent ages.  All  around  the  top  may  be  traced  the  foundations  of  ■ 
a  thick  wall  built  of  large  stones,  some  of  which  are  bevelled, 
showing  that  the  wall  was  perhaps  originaDy  entirely  of  that 
character.  In  several  parts  are  the  remains  of  towers  and  bas- 
tions. Thus  towards  the  northeast,  almost  beneath  the  brow,  is 
a  structure  apparently  of  this  land,  which  must  have  been  quite 
extensive.  But  the  chief  remains  are  upon  the  ledge  of  rocks, 
on  the  south  of  the  little  basin,  and  especially  towards  its  eastern 
end.  Here  are  high  heaps  of  ruins,  mingled  in  indiscriminate 
confusion,  consisting  of  waUs  and  arches  and  foundations,  ap- 
parently of  dweUing-houees  as  weU  as  otlier  buildings,  some  of 
hewn  and  some  of  large  bevelled  stones.  The  walls  and  traces, 
of  a  fortress  are  seen  here  and  further  west  along  the  southern 
brow  ;  of  which  one  tall  pointed  arch  of  a  Saracenic  gateway  is 
still  standing,  and  bears  the  name  of  B^b  el-Hawa,  "  Gate  of 
the  "Wind."  Connected  with  it  are  loopholes,  and  others  are 
seen  near  by.  These  latter  fortifications  belong  obviously  to  the 
era  of  the  crusades  ;  but  our  experience  at  Jerusalem  and  else- 
where, had  taught  us  to  refer  the  large  bevelled  stones  to  a  style 
of  architecture  not  later  than  the  times  of  the  Eomans  ;  before 
which  period  indeed  a  town  and  fortress  already  existed  on  Mount 
Tabor.  In  the  days  of  the  crusaders  too,  and  earlier,  there  were 
here  churches  and  monasteries. 

On  the  southeast  part,  near  the  highest  point  among  the 
ruins,  is  a  small  vault,  where  the  Latin  monks  from  Nazareth 
celebrate  an  annual  mass  in  memory  of  the  Transfiguration  ;  the 
scene  of  which  an  early,  though  probably  legendary  tradition, 
places  upon  this  mountain.  The  spot  is  merely  a  mile  cellar 
with  an  altar,  and  a  small  side  vault  with  three  niches  or  altars. 
The  Greeks  show  the  remains  of  a  church  on  the  north  side  of 
the  little  basin  ;  in  which  they  have  a  temporary  alt-ar  and  cele- 
brate the  same  event.  The  Greek  priests  of  Nazareth  are  said 
to  come  hither  on  the  festival  of  the  Virgin ;  on  which  occasion 
thousands  of  pilgrims  repair  to  the  mountain  with  their  femilies, 
to  celebrate  the  day.> — The  summit  has  many  cisterns,  now 
mostly  dry  ;  in  one  we  found  good  water.  A  wandering  femily 
sometimes  take  up  their  abode  here,  or,  a  pilgrim  comes  to  so- 
journ upon  the  sacred  mountain  for  a  few  days.'  The  usual 
loneliness  of  the  spot,  and  its  forest  of  oaks  and  abundant  herb- 
age, have  made  it  the  chosen  retreat  of  numerous  wild  swine. 
We  started  two  of  these  animals  in  our  rambles  around  the 
summit. 


It  p.  334  sq.  Sohubcrt  fell  in  with  a   Syrian   pilgrim, 

'.Burekhatdt  fonnd  here    a  Tanjily  of  wlio  had  come  to  pass  forty  daja  aliina 

Greek  ChristiBus  from  HaurSiij   p.  334,  upon  tiie  monntain;  Beiselll.  pp.  177,178. 
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The  view  from  Tabor  is  very  extensive  and  'beautiful ;  fitr 
more  BO,  indeed,  than  we  had  anticipated  from  the  rehitive  height 
of  the  adjacent  mountains.  The  Sirocco  of  the  afternoon  thick- 
ened the  air,  and  for  a  time  dimmed  the  prospect ;  but  the  next 
morning  was  again  bright,  and  gave  us  the  ftill  enjoyment  of  one 
of  the  finest  hindecapes  in  Palestine.  The  view  towards  the 
whole  western  and  northern  quarter,  between  S.  W.  and  N.  N. 
E.  was  similar  to  that  from  the  Wely  near  Nazareth,  though  lesa 
near  and  less  distinct.  It  embraced  the  western  part  of  the 
great  plain  with  its  villages,  as  far  as  to  Lejjfin  and  Carmel ; 
but  the  sea  view  was  mostly  shut  out  by  intervening  heights. 
Whether  the  sea  h  visible  at  all  on  the  left  of  Carmel,  as  at 
Neby  Isma'il,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but  my  impression  is,  that 
we  did  not  thus  perceive  it.  The  northern  end  of  Carmel  Hke- 
wise,  and  the  bay  of  'Akka,  do  not  appear  ;  but  on  the  right  of 
Nazareth  a  portion  of  the  sea  is  seen  in  the  northwest,  as  well 
as  slight  glimpses  in  other  parts.  In  the  north  and  northeast 
are  Safed  and  its  mountains,  the  highest  point  in  aU  that  region  ; 
but  overtopped  by  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  and  its  snows  beyond.  Di- 
rectly beneath  ns,  in  the  same  direction,  lay  spread  out  the  great 
plain,  which,  sweeping  from  Esdraelon  around  the  base  of  Tabor, 
extends  fer  northwards,  and  contains  several  villages.  In  this 
plain,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  hours,  is  seen  Jebel  Hattin 
or  Tell  HattSn,  the  mount  of  Beatitudes  so  called  by  the  Latin 
monks,  a  low  ridge  or  saddle  with  two  points,  called  by  the 
Arabs  Kiinin  Hattin,  "  Horns  of  Hattin."  On  the  right  of  the 
same  plain,  the  whole  outhne  of  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias 
can  be  traced  ;  but  only  a  small  spot  of  tho  lake  itself  is  visible 
in  the  northeast  on  the  right  of  Jebel  Hattin.'  Beyond  the  lake, 
the  eye  takes  in  the  high  table  lands  of  JauUn  and  Hauran  ;  and 
further  south,  beyond  the  Jordan,  the  higher  mountains  of  the 
ancient  Basban  and  Gilead. 

Towards  the  south  the  view  is  of  course  bounded  by  the  ad- 
jacent mountains  of  Diihy  and  Grilboa  ;  the  high  portions  of  the 
latter  being  seen  over  the  low  ridge,  or  rather  the  high  plain, 
running  out  eastwards  from  the  former,  and  forming  there  the 
northern  side  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  "We  could  look  over  this 
tract  into  the  broad  valley  of  the  Joi-dan  around  Beisfin,  though 
that  place  itself  was  not  visible  ;  and  could  distinctly  perceive, 
that  the  valley  from  the  west  spreads  itself  out  to  a  wide  plain 
as  it  enters  that  of  the  Jordan  ;  so  that  the  latter  plain  might 
be  said  to  come  up  and  meet  it,  or  rather  that  a  branch  from  the 
Jordan  valley  runs  up  towards  'Ain  jaifid.     On  the  north  of 


108.  4to. 
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Eeiefin,  as  seen  from  Tabor,  and  also  from  Zer'in,  the  valley  of 
Jezreel  is  not  Bkirted  by  mountains,  but  by  the  lugh  table  land 
above  mentioned  ;  to  which  the  side  of  the  valley  rises  by  a 
gradnal  ascent. — The  view  extends  in  this  quarter  far  down  the 
Jordan  valley,  and  to  the  mountains  of  Gilead  beyond ;  but 
those  who  have  thought  they  could  distinguish  from  here  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  have  forgotten,  that  the  direction  of  that 
sea  from  Tabor  brings  it  directly  behind  the  mountains  of  Dflhy 
and  Gfilboa.' 

The  mountain  of  DQhy,  as  ah'cady  remarked,  sinks  down 
towards  the  east  into  a  low  ridge,  or  Hne  of  flat  hills,  along  the 
valley  of  Jezreel.  On  its  northern  side,  as  seen  from  Tahor,  this 
mountain  exhibits  a  double  ridge ;  that  is,  upon  its  northern 
slope  another  much  lower  ridge  springs  up  and  runs  off  east- 
ward, parallel  to  the  main  mountain  ;  of  which  it  indeed  truly 
constitutes  a  part.  Further  cast,  this  ridge  and  that  running 
off  from  the  mountain  itself,  are  about  of  eijual  height ;  and 
between  them  lies  the  higher  plain  or  tabic  land,  above  described 
as  bordering  on  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  In  it  however  is  a  deep 
depression  north  of  Kumieh,  drained  towards  the  south.  The 
eastern  part  of  this  same  tract  is  di-aiued,  according  to  Bnrck- 
hardt,  by  a  small  Wady,  called  Wady  'Osheh,  which  runs  down 
to  the  valley  of  the  Joi^n  at  some  distance  north  of  Beisftn.* 

North  of  this  tract,  the  somewhat  lower  plain  around  Tabor 
fills  up  the  space  quite  to  the  brow  of  the  Jordan  valley,  and 
northwards  towards  Lilbiehand  HattSn.  Here  in  the  northeast  is 
seen  the  Khan  et-Tujjfir ;  from  which  the  bed  of  a  seenungly  shal- 
low "Wady  runs  first  southwards,  and  then  southeast  and  breaks 
down  through  the  hiUs  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  about  hah"  an 
hour  north  of  Wady  'Osheh.=  This  is  there  called  Wady  el-Eireh, 
apparently  fi-om  a  village  of  that  name  m  the  vicinity,  marked 
in  our  hsts.  All  along  this  Wady,  a  small  silveiy  thread  of 
water  was  visible,  coming  from  the  fountain  near  the  KhftiL 
This  Wady  as  it  descends  to  the  Jordan  valley,  is  deep ;  but 
further  north,  the  plain  appears  to  slope  up  eastwards  gradually 
to  the  very  brow  of  the  cliffs  over  the  Ghor  and  lake  of  Tiberias, 
presenting  there  no  appeai-ance  whatever  of  lulls  as  seen  from 
this  side. 

It  was  to  1J8  a  matter  of  particular  interest,  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  the  line  of  division  between  the  waters  running  to  the 
Jordan,  and  those  flowing  to  the  Mediterranean  through  the 
plain  of  Esdraolon.  This  it  was  not  diiHcult  to  do,  as  the  plam 
lay  spread  out  hke  a  map  before  us,  and  all  its  channels  and 

'  Cotovicas  p.  355.  D'Arvieni  Me- 
moires,  Tom.  II.  p.  284.  Par.  1735. 
Schubert's  EtiEe  in.  p.  176. 
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■water-courses,  though  now  mostly  dry,  were  neverthelesfi  dis- 
tinctly visible.  The  water-shed,  tiien,  is  within  the  arm  of  the 
great  plain  on  the  south  of  Tahor,  about  on  a  line  between  this 
mountain  and  the  top  of  the  little  Hermon.  AH  the  watera 
east  of  this  line,  go  to  the  Jordan  through  Wady  el-Bireh,  in 
■which  water  was  now  running  ;  and  from  the  village  of  EndQr 
on  the  northern  elope ,  of  the  lower  ridge  of  Hermon,  a  shallow 
Wady  passes  down  northeast  to  join  the  same.  Not  far  west 
of  EndSr,  another  little  Wady  in  like  manner  goes  off  north- 
west to  join  those  running  towards  the  Mediterranean.' 

On  the  northern  slope  of  the  mountain  of  Diihy,  juat  below 
the  summit  towards  the  northwest  is  seen  the  small  village  of 
the  same  name.  Somewhat  lower  down,  in  the  same  direction, 
is  the  little  hamlet  of  Nein ;  and  further  east  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  lower  parallel  ridggj  lies  End6r,  merely  an  ordinary 
village.  These  two  are  ancient  places,  to  which  I  shall  recur 
again.  On  the  line  of  low  hills  stretching  off  eastwards  &om 
the  little  Hermon,  ■we  could  perceive  again  Krtmieh,  which  we 
had  seen  from  Zer^in ;  while  on  the  northern  line  of  hills,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  lower  parallel  ridge,  between  the  Wadys  'Osheh 
and  el-Bireh,  He  the  villages  el-Murflsstis,  Denna,  and  Kaukab 
el-Hawa."  Somewhere  in  the  same  region  are  also  Tflmrah, 
Kefrah,  and  Shutta.'  North  of  Wady  el-Bireh,  towards'  the 
brow  of  the  Jordan  valley,  lie  the  villages  Sinn,  'Aulam,  etc. 
This  last  may  not  improbably  be  the  Ulama  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  twelve  Eoman  miles  from  Dioctesarea  towards  the  east.* 

From  the  southeast  part  of  the  summit  of  Tabor,  we  took 
many  important  bearings,  recorded  in  the  note  below.' 

Mount  Tabor  is  several  times  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 

■  Wfl  were  tlio  mors  parlJoiilBr  In  diis         °  Benringg  from  Monnt  Tutor,  beginning 

esamination,  because  the   fountain   near  at  the  Wely  above  Naaarefh.  and  proceed- 

KMnBt-Tojiar  is  som6»Jme3  said  to  bathe  ing  towards  the  right:   Neby  lema'il  N. 

source  of  the  Kiahon,  and  to  flow  off  arovmd  68"  W.     'Ain  Mahil  N.  64°  W.     Mes-bad 

Mount  Tnbor  westwards.     So  D'Arvienx  N.   10°   E,   (?)   esh-Shajarah  S.  12°  E. 

expressly;   M&ooirea,  Par.  1736.    Tom.  LUbleb  N,  12°  E.    Safed  N.  24°  E.  Jebel 

n.  p.  379,  280.     Mr  Paxton  also  ercone-  esh-Slieikb  or  Hermon  about  N.  28°  E. 

ouBly  makes  a  branch  of  tha  Kishoii  risa  Khan  et-Tujjlr  N.  32°  E.   Jebel  Hattin, 

north  of  Tabor,  and  flow  east  of  the  momi-  middle,  N.  34°  E.    Kefr  Sabt  N.  44°  E. 

tain,  and  then  south  and  west  around  its  Tiberias,   not  visible,    about   N.   53°    K 

foot    Letter  xs.  p.  178.  Lond.  1889.  Ma'derab  E.    Wsdy  al-Bireh  as  it  passes 

'  Burokbardt  passed  near  al-Muriiasas  down  to  the   Jordan   valley  S.    62°    E. 

in  going  from  Naaareth  to  Beisin;    he  Kaukab  ol-Hawa  S.  87"   E.     Kefrah    S. 

meotloiS  also  the  other  twovillages  ;  Tra-  25°  E.    Bei&iti,  not  viable,  about  S.  15° 

vela  p.  342.  Kaukab  el-Hawa,  the  Belvoir  E.    Gflboa,  eastern  end  of  high  part,  S. 

of  the  Franks,  was  celebrated  during  tha  TQmrah  S.   3°  W.     Kamieh  S.   W  W. 

cmsndes ;  see  further  on.  Endflr  S.  1S°  W.  Wezar  S.  16°  W.   little. 

'  Has  this  perhaps  any  coimeotion  with  Hermon,  east  end  of  high  part,  S.  33°  W. 

flioBeth-Shittahrf  Judg.  7,  23,  through  Kafr  Musr  S.   26°   W.    Little  Hermon, 

which  the  Midianitfis  fled  when  defeated  summit,  S.  36°  W.     Tdlage  DiUiy  S.  87" 

by  Gideon  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel  ?  W.     Nein  S.  40°  W. 
*  Onomasb.  art,  Ulamdim, 
jii,  21&  21? 
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meiit ;  first  as  on  the  border  of  Issachar  and  Zebiiluji  ■  ami  then 
as  the  place  where  Deborah  and  Barak  assembled  the  warriors 
ot  Israel,  before  their  great  battle  with  Sisera.'  The  beauty  of 
the  mountam  and  its  conspicuous  position,  rendered  it  a  favour- 
ite object  of  poetic  contemplation ;  and  when  the  Psalmist 
exclaims  :  "  Tabor  and  Hermon  shall  rejoice  in  thy  name  "  he 
^lects^  tbess  two  as  the  representatives  of  all  the  mountains  of 
^alestine ;  the  former  as  the  most  graceful,  and  the  latter  as 
the  loftiest.^  There  appears  also  to  have  been,  in  those  days  a 
city  of  the  same  name,  doubtless  situated  upon  the  mountain 
which  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  but  was  assigned  to  the 
Jjevites.' 

In  the  New  Testament,  Mount  Tabor  is  not  mentioned,  In 
G-reek  and  Roman  writers,  the  name  takes  the  form  Itabyrion  or 
Atabynon,  which  appears  also  in  the  Septuagint.^  The  bisfa- 
mn  Polybius  relates,  that  Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria,  after 
havmg  captured  the  city  Philoteria  near  the  lake  of  Tiberias " 
ascended  the  mountain  and  came  to  Atabyrion,  a  place  lying  on 
a  breast-formed  height,  having  an  ascent  of  more  than  fifteen 
stadia ;  and  by  stratagem  and  wile  he  got  possession  of  the 
city,  which  he  afterwards  fortified.'  This  was  in  the  year  218 
E.  C.  and  shows  that  the  former  city  upon  the  mountam  still 
remained.  According  to  Josephus,  a  battle  took  place  at  Mount 
Itabyrion  about  53  B.  C.  between  tho  Roman  forces  under  the 
proconsul  Gabimus  and  the  Jews  under  Alexander,  son  of 
Anstobulus ;  in  which  ten  thousand  of  the  latter  were  slain ' 
At  a  later  period,  Josephus  himself  caused  Mount  Tabor  to  be 
fortified,  along  with  various  other  places.'  He  describes  the 
mountain  as  having  an  ascent  of  thirty  stadia  ;'  on  the  north  it 
was  inaccessible;  and  the  summit  was  a  plain  of  twenty-sis 
stadia  iu  circumference.  This  whole  circuit  Josephus  caused  to 
be  enclosed  with  a  wall  in  forty  days ;  the  materials  and  also 
water  being  brought  from  below,  since  the  inhabitants  had  only 
rain-water.'"  This  account,  although  exaggerated,  corresponds 
well  with  the  remains  still  found  on  the  mountain."     Still  later 

fi   l/'^^VHTfr-T'V"^'*'  W^-'V™!   Si    Kara   ri-   Kav^-   "Et-,- 

G.  12.  U.     JoEoph.  Ant.  5.  I.  32.    ib.  5.  i,4Sp^  «„]  ,rrp«T,r,^^ar.  K^-r^x^  t^.  W- 

a  u     on   1  ■■    ^  *"■-—' Ao-^nAwit^e™!  it  sal  ri  'ATajSupiop 

■  1*6.  89,  12.  Comp.  Jer.  46,   18.  Hos.  <Wfe„^.       See   Eolani  Patest    p.    699! 

'  s  ,  /^     B   -,-...    .          ,  ^^^''  ^'''•-  -*^-  J^  '■  P-  87*- 

_^      1  Chr.  e,  77.    Perhaps  also  Hie  city  '  Jos.  Anldq.  U.  6.  3.    B.  J   1    8    7 

la  meant  in  Josh.  19,  32.  Jahn  Bibl.  Archieol.  IL  L  p,  646. 

Hoe.  5,  1    Irafiipwi  comp.  Hieron.  "  Joa.  Vita  g  37.    B.  J.  2,  20.  6. 

Comm  ui  loc.    Josephos  1    o    Onomiat.  ■  Ruiinus  reads  twenty  atadia,  which 

.  i'-itlT'  ^"'^^  ^-  ™-  ^    Aropfipoip.  corresponds  better  mtti  the  fifteen   stadia 

*or  PhUotena  see  Eflland  PaL  p.  954.  of  Polybius  and  with  tha  truth.     Eeland 

Polyb.  5.  Ta  6.  .  .  .  i»-fpiflflA,  TJ)»  Pal.  p  332. 

iptu>},v  Kttl  irap^r  irl  'AraBipiop  •  S  iit-rai  ">  Jos.  R  J.  4  1.  8 

/ifV  M  Kii^m  pmrioEiSovs,  tJ)^  Ji  wpia-  "  See  above,  pp.  352,  853. 
etariy  ^ss?  vMhu  f)  wejTtKBiSeita  oTaBIw 
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and  after  JosephuB  himself  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bomans,  a  great  multitude  of  the  Jews  took  refage  in  this 
fortress  ;  against  whom  Vespasian  sent  Placidus  with  six  hun- 
dred horsemen.  By  a  feint,  he  induced  the  great  hody  to  pur- 
sue him  into  the  plain,  where  he  slew  many  and  cut  off  the 
return  of  the  multitude  to  the  mountain ;  so  that  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  were  sufi'ering  from  want  of  water,  made  terms  and 
surrendered  themselves  and  the  mountain  to  Placidus.' 

It  thus  appears,  that  from  the  earliest  times,  a  fortified  city- 
had  existed  on  Mount  Tabor.  The  language  of  Josephus 
implies,  that  the  city,  as  well  as  the  fortress,  remained  in  hia 
day  ;  for  he  speaks  expressly  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  as 
straiteoed  for  water  ;  in  distinction  from  the  body  of  strangers 
who  had  occupied  the  mountain. 

"We  hear  nothing  more  of  Mount  Tahor  until  the  fourth 
century  ;  when  it  is  often  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in 
the  Onomasticon,  but  only  in  reference  to  Its  general  character, 
and  as  a  known  point  from  which  to  determine  the  position  of 
various  places,"  In  the  same  century,  however,  appears  to  have 
sprung  up  the  opinion,  which  soon  grew  into  a  tradition,  that 
the  summit  of  Mount  Tabor  had  been  the  place  where  our  Lord 
was  transfigured  in  the  presence  of  his  three  disciples  ;  and  that 
this,  therefore,  was  "the  holy  mountain"  referred  to  by  St. 
Peter,'  That  century,  as  wo  have  seen,  was  the  hotbed  of  Hire 
superstitions,  which  have  spread  their  legeiidary  fruits  far  and 
wide  over  Palestine  and  over  Christendom.' 

Eusebius,  who  died  about  A.  D.  340,  makes  no  aUusion 
whatever  to  the  opinion  in  question ;  although  nothing  would 
have  been  more  natural,  had  it  then  existed  ;.  inasmuch  as  he 
describes  the  mountain  in  reference  to  the  Old  Testament.  The 
first  notice  of  Tabor  as  the  place  of  the  transfiguration,  appears 
a  few  years  later,  as  a  passing  remark,  in  the  works  of  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  ;'  and  Jerome  twice  mentions  the  same  thing,  though 
slightly,  and  so  as  to  imply  that  there  was  not  yet  a  church 
upon  the  summit.''  AU  these  circumstances,  in  connection  with 
the  ft«t  that  the  Evangefists  nowhere  make  the  slightest  allu- 
sion to  Tabor,  go  to  show  that  the  legend  w;^  of  recent  origin  ; 
and  that  the  foreign  ecclesiastics,  who  now  swarmed  in  Palestine, 
had  probably  pitched  upon  Tabor  as  the  scene  of  the  transflgu- 

'  Jos.  B.  J.  4.  1.  8.    Joseplmi  WmBslf  '  CyriH.  Hieros.  Cut.  13.  16.  p.  170.  ed, 

had  been  captured  boiub  IJme  before ;  B.  TonttSe. 

J,  g,  8,  i_g.  •  Hieron,  Ep.   44,  ad  MaroelL  p.  662, 

'  Ouomaat    arts.    TAahor,   Itabyriim.  "Pergemns  ad  Ifabyiium  et  tahornaenia 

See  also  flits.   DaUm,   dsoa,  Naiarsih,  Salvotoris."    Ep.  86,  Epitaph.  PauliB,  p. 

Nairn,  etc     Eeland  Pal.  p.  838,  677,  "  Scandeljat  montem  Thahor,  in  qno 

»  Matt  17,  1  sq.     Mark  9,  3  eq.     Luke  traiisfiKuratuB  est  DominnB."— These  "  ta- 

9,  28  sq.     3  Pet.  !,  18.  hernacula"  can  hardly  have  hesii  already 

'  See  Vol.  1  p.  2S1  s^.  churches. 
iii.  221, 222 
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ration,  simply  as  being  the  most  striking  mountain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lake  of  Galilee.  The  context  of  the 
narrative  aeema  to  imply,  as  has  been  shown  by  Lightfoot  and 
Keland,  that  the  mount  of  Tranaliguiation  is  rather  to  bo  sought 
Bomewhere  around  the  northern  part  of  the  lake,  not  very  ft,r 
from  Oiesarea  Philippi,  where  there  are  certainly  mountains 
enough.'  But  a  circumstance  which  those  writers  overlooked, 
and  which  puts  Mount  Tabor  in  thla  case  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  is  the  fact  above  Substantiated,  that  long  before  and 
after  the  event  of  the  tranaflguration,  the  summit  of  Tabor  was 
occupied  by  a  fortified  city. 

Yet  the  legend  having  once  got  footing,  continued  to  gain 
ground ;  the  mountain  became  more  sacred,  and  churches  were 
erected.  Towai-ds  the  close  of  the  sixth  centuiy,  Antoninus 
Martyr  speaks  here  of  three  churches,  con-esponding  to  the  three 
tabernacles  proposed  to  be  erected  by  Peter.'  A  century  later 
(about  A.  D.  696)  Arculfus  found  also  the  same  three  churches 
on  Tabor,  and  a  large  monastery  with  many  cells  ;  the  whole 
being  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  stone."  St.  Willibald  about  A. 
D.  765,  mentions  in  like  manner,  the  monastery  and  a  church.* 
Sffiwulf,  about  A,  D.  1103,  speali  only  of  three  monasteries  of 
ancient  construction,  corresponding  to  the  three  tabernacles  ; 
but  this  is  probably  an  error  instead  of  churches.^  In  this  state 
the  crusaders  found  the  mountain. 

"We  have  seen  aljove,  that  Tancred,  to  whom  Galilee  was 
assigned  as  a  fief,  erected  a  Latin  church  upon  Mount  Tabor ; 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  soon  foUowed  by  a  Latin  monas- 
tery, tenanted  by  Black  friars  of  the  reformed  order  of  Benedic- 
tines of  Clug-ny  in  France  ;  whose  dispute  with  the  archbishop 
of  Nazareth,  and  its  amicable  adjustment  in  A.  D.  1111,  have 
already  been  related.'  But  their  quiet  was  not  of  long  contin- 
uance ;  for  during  the  temporary  incursion  of  the  Muhammedans 
from  Damascus  in  A,  D.  1113,  the  convent  was  laid  waste  and 
the  monks  massacred.'  The  convent  was  probably  soon  restored. 
In  A.  D.  1183  the  monasteries  on  Tabor  were  assaulted  by  a 
portion  of  the  troops  of  Saladin,  during  his  encampment  at  and 
below  'Ain  Jillud ;  but  were  preserved  by  the  bravery  of  the 
monks,  and  of  the  countiy  people  who  took  refuge  with  them." 

'  lightToot  Hot.  Hobr.  in  Mare.   9,   3.  '  Append,  ad  Sigelieit  Gemblac.  Cbro- 

Eeland  Pid.  p.  33i-S36.  nogr.  in  Piator.  Seriptoc.  Sei'.  Germ.  ed. 

"  Itin.  §  6.  Strave,  Tom.   I   p.   366.     Comp.  Knloh. 

'  Adaniaanua  de  Locis  Sanct.  2.  37.  Camot.  *0,  p.  423  sq,      Will.  Tte.  11.  19, 

'  Hodtepoc,  §  le.  p.  3T4.  ed.  MubiUon.  Wilken  Gesch.  der  Kr.  II.  p.  374. 

'  Saiwnlf  Peregrin,  p.  270.  •  Will.  Tyr.  22.  26.  Wiiken  ib.  in.iL  p. 

■  See  above,  p.  842.      "Abbatia  nigm-  231.— William    of    Tyre    bere    mentiona 

mm  nionaehorum ; "  Jae.  de  Vitr.   fi8.  p.  pardeularly  only  tba    Greek    monasteiy, 

■  1078.  L.  de  Sa«bcm,  Itin.  p.   S:;.   liulssb.  culled  St.  Ellas, 
p.  851. 
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Two  years  afterwards,  in  A.  D.  11S5,  Phocas  describes  here  two 
monasteries,  one  Greek,  the  other  Latin.  The  fonner  was 
towards  the  left  or  north  ;  the  hitter  waa  tenanted  hy  a  multi- 
tude of  Latin  monlis,  and  stood  upon  the  highest  point  of  all, 
towards  the  southeast.  The  altar  qcciipied  the  very  spot,  where 
the  transfiguration  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place. ' 

In  A.  D.  1187,  not  long  hefore  the  battle  of  Hattin,  Mount 
Tahor  was  laid  waste  hy  the  troops  of  Saladin.'  Twenty-five 
years  afterwards  (A.  D.  1212),  Melek  el-'Adil  the  brother  of 
Saladin  and  now  Sultan  of  Damascus,  as  a  check  upon  the 
Christian  forces  in  'Akka,  erected  upon  this  mountain  a  strong 
fortress,  the  remains  of  which  are  BtUl  to  be  seen  ;  he  not  only 
employed  his  troops  in  this  service,  but  collected  workmen  from 
the  provinces.'  In  A.  D.  1217,  the  pilgrim  host  from  'Akka  laid 
siege  to  this  fortress,  which  was  defended  by  chosen  troops  ;  so 
that  the  Christians  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  attack  after 
two  fierce  and  unsuccessful  i^saults.  Yet  their  attempt  brought 
this  fruit,  that  the  fortress  was  razed  by  order  of  Melek  el-'Adil 
himself.'  Whether  the  monasteries  were  destroyed  during  these 
events,  we  are  not  informed ;'  but  at  any  rate,  the  work  of 
desolation  was  completed  in  A.  D.  1263,  under  Sultan  Bibars, 
while  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  By  his  orders, 
not  only  was  the  church  at  Nazareth,  but  also  that  of  the  Trans- 
fii'uration  on  Mount  Tabor,  levelled  to  the  ground.'  Brocardus, 
about  A.  D.  1283,  mentions  here  only  the  ruins  of  vanous 
palaces  and  towers,  already  the  retreat  of  many  wild  beasts ; 
and  such  the  summit  of  Tabor  has  remained  unto  the  present 
day.'  In  later  times,  the  Greek  church  which  formerly  existed 
here,  has  commonly  been  ascribed  to  Helena ;  hut  as  we  have 
had  occasion  to  see,  in  opposition  to  all  ancient  testimony.' 

Of  the  places  seen  from  Mount  Tabor,  the  names  of  EndQr, 
Nein,  and  Kaukab  el-Hawa,  demand  some  further  illustration. 

EndUr  is  obviously  the  Endor  of  the  Old  Testament,  as- 
B^ed  to  Manasseh,  though  lymg  without  the  borders  of  that 
tribe  ;  mentioned  also  in  connection  with  the  victory  of  Deborah 
and  Barak ;  but  chiefly  known  as  the  abode  of  the  sorceress, 
whom  Saul  consulted  on  the  eve  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Gilboa.' 

'  Phocas  dc  LoBis  Sanot.  §  11.  -the  fortress;   Itin.  p.  9B.  Bclssb.  p.  851. 

'  Wilken  ib.  IIL  ii.  p.  are.  '  Wlken  GeBoh.  der  Kreuiz.  VII.  P;  461, 

'  Abulfeda  Annal  A.  H.  609.  Tom.  IV.  and  the  authorities  there  cited.     Rsinaud 

p.  348.    Marin.  SanQt.  p,  30e.    ■Wilken  ExMaits  pp,  *88,  489. 

lb  VI  P  63  '  Brooardns,  c.  6.  p.  ITS.    Sir  J.  Mano- 

'*  Witten  ib.  VI.  pp.  149-153,  and  tbe  dcyilk,  p.  113.  Lond.  1889.    L  de  Suchem, 


[.  pp.  149-15! 
;itea.     MaiiQ. 


Sanut  p. 


ittiries  were  ori^onlly  fortified  with 
id  towers,  coiiBtituting  perhaps  potlLo 

iii.  224.  225 


^ Nioeph.  Callist.  8.  30.  See  above,  VoL 

Snchem  the  mo-     I.  p.  375. 

'   ■    17,11.    Fs.88, 10.    1  Sam.  28, 
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The  name  does  not  occur  in  tlie  New  Testament ;  biit  in  the 
days  of  Euaebins  and  Jeromo,  Endor  was  still  a  large  village  four 
Roman  milea  south,  of  Mount  Tator,  corresponding  to  the 
present  site.'  It  was  recognised  in  the  time  of  the  crnaades, 
and  ia  mentioned  by  Brocardns  ;  but  appears  afterwards  to  have 
been  again  lost  sight  of,  at  least  partially,  until  the  eeventeenth 
century.* — The  Arabic  orthography  of  this  name,  obtained  from 
an  intelligent  native,  and  correct  according  to  the  present 
pronunciation,  exhibits  perhaps  a  solitary  instance,  where  the 
letter  'Am  of  the  Hebrew  has  in  the  Arabic  passed  over  into  a 
softer  letter  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  ;  perhaps  too  the  only 
instance,  where  the  Hebrew  word  Bn  (fountain),  does  not  in 
Arabic  retain  the  corresponding  and  usual  form  'Ain.^ 

Nein  is  the  Nain  of  the  New  Testament,  where  occurred  the 
affecting  scene  of  our  Lord's  raising  the  widow's  son.*  Eusebina 
and  Jerome  describe  it  as  not  far  from  Endor ;  the  crnsadera 
recognised  it ;  and  it  has  since  been  mentioned  by  most  travel- 
lers to  the  present  day."  It  has  now  dwindled  to  a  small 
hamlet,  occupied  at  most  by  a  few  families. 

Kawkab  eUMawa,  as  we  have  seen,  lies  upon  the  brow  of 
the  Jordan  valley,  near  the  extremity  of  the  Hue  of  hills 
between  the  Wadys  'Oaheh  and  el-Bireh.°  According  to  Ara- 
bian writers,  Kaukah  was  a  fortress  of  the  Christiana  ;  and  was 
subdued  and  destroyed  by  Saladin  after  the  capture  of  Safed  in 
A.  D.  1188.'  Franli  writers  make  no  mention  of  any  fortress 
of  this  name  ;  but  the  situation  corresponds  exactly  to  that  of 
the  castle,  which  they  call  Belvoir  or  Belvedere,  erected  by  the 
Christiana.  It  is  described  by  William  of  Tyre  as  lying  upon 
the  mountain  between  BeisSn  and  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  not  far 
from  Mount  Tabor ;  and  by  another  writer  as  captured  by 
Saladin  in  the  year  above  mentioned,'  The  name  Belvoir 
appears  afterwards,  in   the   text  and  on  the  map  of  Marinua 

'  Onomast.    arts.    jEndor    {'AitvSiip),  '  See  abova,  p.  356. 

Midor  CHuSiip).  '  Bohaei  Vit  Salad,  pp.    TG,    33,    at 

'  Brocardns,  c.  6.  p.  ITS.    Marin.  Sanut  SohulMus   Ind.      Geogr.    lul^     Ca'icheba, 

p.  248.     Endor  is  indeed  montioned   by  Mejr  ed-Din  in  Fandgr.   des  Or.   III.  p. 

BrejdanbEch,  Anaalm,  aai  Zuallart,   bnt  Sla.     Reiuand  Estr.  p.   332  eft      Wilken 

apparently  only  m  they  oopied  Broemdus.  Geacli.  der  Kr,  IV.  p.  SiS,  and  Beil.  p.  84. 

Quaresmins  makes  ni>  allusion  to  it.     We  "  Jae.  de  Vitry  manSona  the  bnilding 

find  it  again  in  Donbdan,  p.  530.     Nau,  of  this  fottresB   by  the  Cbriaijans  along 

p.  682.     Maundreil,  Apr.  19th,  etc.  etc.  with  Safed;   c.   49.   WilL  Tyr.   33.  .16. 

'  Sae  Vol,  I.  p.  355.  n.  3.  "Postea  reversus  Saladinus  in  Galilieam, 

*  Luke  7,  11  aq.  Belvedere  oastnim  munltiBsimnm,  qnod 

■ '  Onomast  art.  Saim.     Brocardns,   0.  fines  Jordanis  cnstodiebat,  vias  Tiheriadis, 

6.  p.  176.    Jtarin.  Sanut.  p.  249.    CoWvie.  Neapolun,   el  Nazareth  angnstabat,    per 

p.  347.  Quaresmius  II.  p.  851.  Maondrell,  ine^am  compulit  ad  deditjonera;"  Soirdi 

Ape.  19th.  elc.    The  test  of  Eusebina  now  Cremon.  Chronioon,  in  Mnratorf  Soriptor. 

reads  twslm  Koman  miles   from  Tabor  j  Rer,  ItaUoar.  T.  VU.  p.  606.     WUken  ib. 

that  of  Jerome  two ;  both  are  ohvioasly  p.  246. 
corrnptione. 

Yol.  II.— 31  iii.  225,  226 
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Sanutiis  in  tlie  fouiteciitli  century,  who  ascribes  the  building  of 
it  to  king  Fulco,  probably  about  A.  D.  1140.' 


From  the  sunimit  of  Tabor  we  had  our  last  view  of  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon  ;  and  I  therefore  sabjoin  here,  what 
remains  to  he  said  respecting  the  plam  and  its  waters,  so  fer  as 
they  go  to  form  the  river  Kishon.  Singular  as  it  may  appear, 
after  so  many  centuries,  during  -which  Palestine  has  been  over- 
run with  swarms  of  pi^rims  and  travellere,  there  yet  exists  no 
correct  nor  intelligible  account  of  the  eastern  portions  of  this 
plain.  Even  the  great  map  of  Jacotin,  exact  and  feithlul  as  it 
is  for  the  northern  portions  of  the  plain,  and  the  arm  aiound 
Tabor,  is  nevertheless  entirely  without  accuracy  in  respect  to 
the  portioDs  eastward  of  Zer'in  and  Jenln.' 

The  celebrated  plain  of  Esdraelon,  now  Imown  among  the 
natives  as  Merj  Ibn  'Amir,  exclusive  of  the  three  great  arms 
towards  the  east,  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  form  of  an  acute 
triangle.  A  lino  forming  the  eastern  side,  drawn  fromJenin 
along  the  western  ends  of  Gilboa  and  Little  Hermon,  so  a«  to 
strike  the  northern  mountains  not  far  from  the  mount  of  Pre- 
cipitation, would  not  vary  much  from  the  magnetic  mendian ; 
this  indeed  was  nearly  the  course  travelled  by  us ;  and  the 
length  of  this  side  of  the  triangle  is  not  far  from  six  hours. 
Prom  Jenin,  as  we  have  seen,  the  hills  that  skirt  the  plain  on 
that  side,  and  also  the  line  of  Carmel,  stretch  off  from  S.  E.  to 
N.  W.  or  more  exactly,  from  S.  E.  by  S.  to  N.  W.  by  N.  On 
the  northern  side  of  the  plain,  the  mountains  which  there  rise 
more  abruptly,  extend,  as  seen  from  Tabor,  in  the  general 
direction  from  E.  N.  E.  to  W.  S.  W.  and  run  down  at  length  into 
a  hne  of  lower  bids  towards  Carmel,  between  the  great  plain  on 
the  left  and  the  valley  which  drauis  el-Bflttauf  on  the  right.  A 
narrow  valley  along  the  base  of  Carmel,  between  that  mountain 
and  these  hills,  affords  a  passage  for  the  Kishon  from  the  great 
plain  to  the  sea.— The  length  of  this  northern  side  of  the  tri- 
angle of  the  plam,  is  apparently  four  or  five  hours. 

East  of  this  lai^e  triangle,  which  is  everywhere  a  level  tract 
of  fertile,  though  now  neglected  soil,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
sends  out  towards  the  brow  of  the  Jordan  vaUey  the  three  great 
arms  already  described ;»  each  neariy  an  hour  m  breadth,  and 

■  Marin.  Sanui  pp,    166,   24T.     Brey-     imBCCOuntabiy  IraBBfen^d   to  the    »ufli 
denUcli  mentions  it  also  in  the  5sme  po-     ^ida  of  themonntem  of  Duhy. 
Baon,nn<iectlienameofC»atlBBanifortli;        "  Sbo  above,  pp.  316,  820,  880  sq.  1b« 

'  Im^add  too,  that  tho   viUage   of  govem^ient,   a«d   la  only  partially  cnta- 

End6r  on  tl)B  French  map  is  placed  voiy  vatod;  see  above  pp.  315,  819,  32*,  ddi 

much  too  far  west ;    while  Neiu  is  most  Comp.  also  p.  46,  above, 
iii.  227  228 
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separated  from  eacli  other  by  the  ridges  of  G-ilboa  and  Little 
Hennon.  The  remarkable  and  distinguishing  feature  of  these 
three  great  portions  of  the  plaia  is,  that  while  both  the  northern 
and  southern  decline  towards  the  west,  and  their  -waters  flow  off 
through  the  Kiehon  to  the  Mediterranean;  the  middle  arm 
sinlrs  down  between  them  eastwards,  so  that  its  waters,  from  a 
point  within  the  triangle  as  above  desenbed,  nm  with  a  more 
rapid  descent  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  along  what  was 
anciently  known  as  the  valley  of  Jezreel 

Through  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  "  ancient  river  "  Kishon 
is  of  old  represented  as  pouring  its  waterb  m  such  abundance,  as 
to  "sweep  away"  the  troops  of  Siseia  dunng  the  battle  of 
Deborah  and  Barak  ;'  and  we  still  tind  the  same  nver  a  consid- 
erable stream,  under  the  name  of  el-Mukatta',  flowing  along 
the  base  of  Carmel  into  the  bay  of  'Atka.  But,  as  already 
remarked,  in  crossing  the  whole  plain  from  Jenin  to  Nazareth 
on  the  16th  of  June,  although  we  passed  several  channels  of 
some  fiize,  running  westwards  from  both  the  northern  and  south- 
ern arms,"  yet  not  one  drop  of  water  did  we  flnd  in  all  those 
parts  of  the  plain,  which  in  the  rainy  season  send  their  waters 
to  the  Mediterranean, 

But  this  was  a  year  of  drought ;  and  it  would  be  a  false 
conclusion,  to  aflirm  for  this  reason,  as  Shaw  has  done,  that  the 
Kishon  has  no  communication  with  Tabor,  and  never  flowed 
through  the  plain,'  Not  improbably  in  ancient  times,  when  the 
country  was  perhaps  more  wooded,  there  may  have  been  perma- 
nent streams  throughout  the  whole  plain,  hke  that  which  still 
runs  eastwards  along  the  middle  arm  ;  and  even  now,  in  ordinary 
seasons,  during  the  winter  and  spring,  there  is  an  abundance  of 
water  on  the  plain  flowing  westwards  to  form  the  Kishon.  The 
large  fountains  all  along  the  southern  border,  furnish  at  such 
times  more  powerful  streams ;  and  all  the  water-courses  from 
the  hiUs  and  along  the  plain,  are  full  and  overflowing.  During 
the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor,  between  the  I'rench  and  Arabs, 
April  16th,  1799,  many  of  the  latter  are  expressly  said  to  have 
been  drowned  in  the  stream  coming  from  DebHrieh,  which  then 
inundated  a  part  of  the  plain.'  Monro,  in  crossing  the  arm  of 
the  plain  from  Saiam  to  Nazareth,  on  the  first  or  second  of 
May,  describes  himself  as  passuig  in  half  an  hour  from  S61am 
"  a  considerable  brook  from  the  eastward,  and  afterwards  some 

'  JniJg.  5,  21,    "The  river  of  Kislion  tains  of  Tabor  and  Hermon;  with  whioh 

swept  them  away,  tlmt  ancient  riser,  the  it  has  no  communication."     Shaw  makes 

river  Kishon."  the  whole  length  of  the  KiBhon  f)  be  only 

'  See  above,  pp.  318,  S19,  331.  about  seven  miles. 

'  Shaw's  Travels  4to.    p.   274,    "Mr        '  Burokhardfa  Travels,   p.   339.     Sea 

Sandys  and  others  bave  been  mistaken  in  above,  p.  823.  u. 
making  the  Kishoa  flow  fiom  the  moun- 
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others,  wliicB  flow  into  a  small  lake  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
plain,  and  eventually  contribute  to  swell  the  Kishon." '  This  ac- 
count corresponds  with  the  channels  we  saw.  In  April,  1829, 
Prokeach,  in  travelling  directly  from  Bamleh  to  Nazareth,  entered 
the  plain  of  Eedraclon  at  or  near  Lejj'in  ;  here  he  came  ujjon 
the  Kifihon,  flowing  in  a  deep  bed  through  marshy  ground  ;  and 
after  wandering  about  for  some  time  to  find  the  way  through  the 
morass,  was  at  lei^th  set  right  by  an  Arab  who  pointed  out  the 
proper  ford.' 

All  these  considerations,  and  especially  these  marshes  in  the 
region  of  Lejjim  or  Megiddo,  fully  bear  out  the  sacred  writer,  in 
affirming  that  the  forces  of  Sisera  were  swept  away  by  the  Ki- 
shon  ;  swollen  as  the  stream  probably  was  by  the  tempest  and 
rain,  with  which  the  Loi-d  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  Israel- 
ites,' ,   .      ,     . 

The  earlier  writere  were  therefore  justified,  m  placing  a  pnn- 
cipal  source  of  the  Kishon  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Tabor ;' 
although  probably  the  branch  fed  from  the  southern  arm  of  the 
plain  and  the  southern  hills,  is  in  general  not  less  important. 
The  water-shed  in  the  arm  of  the  plain  between  Tabor  and  the 
Little  Hermon,  as  we  have  seen,  is  about  on  a  Urto  between 
iliose  two  mountains  ;=  although  during  the  rains,  much  water 
must  necessarily  come  from  the  Wadys  northwest  of  Tabor,  and 
there  form  what  BurcMiardt  calls  the  river  of  Debiirich,  issuing 
upon  the  great  plain  near  that  village. 

Yet  in  regard  to  this  source  of  the  Kiahon,  a  most  singular 
error  has  prevailed  ever  smce  the  time  of  the  cruaades,  which 
seems  not  wholly  to  be  done  away  even  in  the  present  century. 
I  find  it  first  in  Brocardus ;  who  relates,  that  the  torrent  Kishon 
ias  its  source  in  the  rain  water  which  descends  from  the  eastern 
side  of  Tabor,  whence  the  stream  flows  partly  eastwards  to  the 
lake  of  Galilee,  and  partly  westwards  to  the  Mediterranean." 
There  is  so  much  foundation  for  this  report,  as  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  aU  the  waters  on  the  eastern  side  of  Tabor,  includ- 
ing the  fountain  near  the  Khan  ct-Tujjar,  do  actually  flow  off 
eastwards  through  "Wady  el-Bli-eh  to  the  Jordan  ;  but,  as  we  have 

■  Monro,  Summer  Eamble  I.  p,   381.  atelycallcd  x^'/'f  fj's^  ^J"™-*'''"'''';, ™''*'^ 

Yet  so  confaEsd  is  this  writer's  narralive,  torrent     Sept   Jodg.  4,   IB.    6,    /i.  etc. 

tliat  he  goes   en  to  placa  Little  Ilecmon  Enseb,  1.  o. 

stiUaa  liour  further  north  i  although  he  '  See  p.  S.'ie,  ahove. 

bad    hefote    correctly    described    Sokm,  Broo^^dus,  o.   6.   7.  p.   176.     Mann, 

where  hs  had  lodged,  M  l^ug  at  tlie  fcot  Sanatus  copies  Bfocffd"'-  ?■  /S3.    This 

of  Hermen  :  p.  279/  «tory  is  repeated  by  traveUers  down  to  ibo 

'  Prokesch  Reiae  iM  h.  Laid  p.  139.  middle  of  the  last  century ;  e.  g.  Cctov.o. 

•  jZ  n   20  31;  ccmp.  6,  l  Joseph,  p.  137.  Doubdan,  p.  681.  Mariti  Voy<^e, 
ir^rli  Tom.n.pp.  131,  169.  Nenw.  1791.   The 

•  Onoma^t.  art,  CUo,>.     In  Greek  the  same  is  also  brought  forward  by  Koson- 
Kiahon,  like  the  Kidron,  is  very  appropii-  miiUer,  Bibl.  Geogr.  n.  i.  p.  JOi 
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Been  atove,  only  the  western  and  southern,  parts  of  Tabor  send 
their  waters  to  the  Mediterranean.' 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  Kishon  in  this  part  of  the  plain,  is  not 
now  a  permanent  stream  ;  but  usually  flows  only  during  the  sea- 
son of  rain,  and  for  a  short  time  afterwards.^  Yet  the  river,  as  it 
enters  the  sea  at  the  foot  of  Garmel,  never  becomes  dry  ;  and  we 
must  therefore  seek  for  its  perennial  sources  along  the  base  of 
that  mountain.  Whether  the  brook  at  Lejjun  reaches  the  bed 
of  the  Kishon  during  the  summer,  we  are  not  informed ;  hut 
the  main  Bouroea  appear  to  be  lower  down,  in  the  valley  by 
which  the  channel  issues  from  the  plain.  When  MaundreU 
crossed  the  Kishon  hero  on  the  22d  of  March,  three  and  a  half 
hours  from  Lejjiln,  the  water  was  low  and  inconsiderable.  Shaw 
is  the  only  traveller  who  appears  to  have  noticed  the  sources  of 
the  permanent  stream.  "  In  travelling  under  the  eastern  brow 
of  Carmel,"  he  says,  "I  had  an  opportunity  of  seemg  the 
sources  of  the  river  Kishon,  three  or  four  of  which  he  within 
less  than  a  furlong  of  each  other.  These  alone,  without  the 
lesser  contributions  nearer  the  sea,  discharge  water  enough  to 
form  a  river  half  as  big  as  the  Isis."'  The  length  of  the  stream 
from  these  sourcea  to  the  sea,  he  estimates  at  seven  miles,  or 
about  two  and  a  half  hours.  It  was  probably  somewhere  along 
this  permanent  stream,  that  Elijah  slew  the  prophets  of  Baal ' 

The  quantity  of  water  in  the  Mukutta'  as  it  passes  through 
the  lower  plain  to  the  sea,  is  not  inconsiderable.  Schubert  ford- 
ed it  in  May  in  travelling  directly  from  Nazareth  to  Haifa,  and 
found  it  scarcely  forty  feet  in  breadth,  and  three  or  foiir  feet 
deep  ;  the  water  coming  half  way  up  the  bodies  of  the  mules.' 
Monro  crossed  the  river  near  its  mouth,  at  the  southeast  nook 
of  the  hay  of  'Akka,  in  a  boat ;  he  describes  the  stream  as 
about  thirty  yards  in  width,  and  deep  ;  so  that  the  asses  with 
their  heads  tied  to  the  boat,  were  compelled  to  swim.'  Yet 
Shaw  relates,  that  the  Kishon  when  not  swollen  by  the  rains, 
"  never  falls  into  the  sea  in  a  fuU  stream,  but  insensibly  porco- 

'  Sao  above,  p.  35G.  of  tha  jimpliPts  of  Baal,   ^oma  tnidlars 

'  Wo  crossed  dia  MukSlta'  in  the  plala  are  disposed  to  denve  the  modern  name  of 
in  1852;  bco  VoL  III.  Sect.  HI,  under  the  riTSC  el-Mnkdtta',  following  the  mean- 
Apr.  21st.  ing  s«cvit,  excldit,  of  the  Arabic  verb.    So 

'  Shavf's  TraTola  4to.  p.   371.      Shaw  ifAmeax,  Mfim.  11.  p.  294.    Berggren 

says  thaae  fountains  are  called  "  RSa   el-  Kdsfln,  II.  p.  330.     But  among  the  com- 

Kishon,"  which  cannot  be  true  as  to  the  moD  people  the  name  signifies  merely  '  the 

Arabs,  becauw  the   name  Kishon  ia  hero  ford,"  from  another  meaning  of  the  aame 

unknown.      They  would  more    probably  terb,  irajecit  fluMen.     See  Frejtog's  Les. 

bear  the  ivaraa  of  Rils  el-Mukatta' ;  and  Arab.  IIL  p.  465.    D'Arvieux  learnedly 

Buch  it  would.  Beam  from  D'Arvieux  is  refers  the  name  Kishon  (French  Cison)  to 

actually  the  case  ;    M&noires  IL  p.   29\.  the  same  slaughter  i  it  being,  he  says,  de- 

Paria,  1735.     The  ponds    of  which  Shaw  rived  from  the  Latin  eiBiisn!. 

Kiraka,  ionr  milaa  northeast  of  thase  toun-  '  Reise  III.  p.  20S. 

tiins,  do  not  exist.  '  Summer  Eomble  L  p.  66. 

'  I  Kings  18,  40.    From  this  slaagliter 
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I  throiigli  a  bank  of  sand,  wMch  the  north  winds  throw  up 
nst  the  mouth  of  it ;  "  thus  he  found  it  in  the  middle  of 
April  A.  D.  1722,  when  he  p^sed.  it.' 

Such  wero,  in  general,  the  results  of  our  ohservations  and 
inquiries  respecting  the  noble  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  objects 
around  it.  We  took  leave  of  it  from  the  summit  of  Mount 
Tabor,  as  it  lay  extended  before  us,  quiet  and  peaceful,  in  the 
brilhant  light  of  an  oriental  morning  ;  so  tranquil  indeed,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  connect  with  it  the  idea  of  battles  and  blood- 
shed, of  which  for  a  long  succeaaion  of  ages  it  has  been  the  cho- 
sen scene.  Here  Deborah  and  Barak,  descending  with  their 
forces  from  Mount  Tabor,  attacked  and  diacomfited  the  host  of 
Sisera  with  his  "  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron,"  from  Endor  to 
Taanach  and  Megiddo,  where  the  Kishon  swept  them  away.^ 
In  and  adjacent  to  the  plain,  Gideon  achieved  his  triumph  over 
the  Midianites  ;  and  here  too  the  glory  of  Israel  was  darkened 

■  for  a  time,  by  the  fall  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  upon  Gilboa.^  It 
was  also  adjacent  to  Aphek  in  the  pUin,  that  Ahah  and  the 
Israelites  obtained  a  miraculous  victory  over  the  Syrians  under 
Benhadad ;  while  at  Megiddo,  the  pious  Josiah  fell  in  battle 
gainst  the  Egyptian  monarch.'  Then  came  the  times  of  the 
Eomana,  with  battles  under  G-abmius  and  Vespasian.'  The 
period  of  the  crusadea  furnishes  likewise  its  account  of  contests 
in  and  around  the  plain  f   and  almost  in  our  day  the  battle  of 

"  Mount  Tabor  was  one  of  the  triumphs  of  Napoleon.'  From 
Mount  Tabor  the  view  took  in  also,  on  the  one  side,  the  region 
of  Hattin,  where  the  renown  of  the  crusaders  sunk  before  the 
star  of  Saladin ;  while,  not  far  distant,  on  the  other  side,  the 
name  of  'Akka  or  Ptolemaie  recalls  many  a  deadly  stvu^le  of 
the  same  epoch.  There  too  Napoleon  was  baffled  and  driven 
back  from  Syria  ;  and  in  our  own  day,  torrents  of  hlood  have 
flowed  within  and  around  its  walls,  during  the  long  siege  and 
subsequent  capture' of  the  city  by  the  Egyptian  army  in  A.  D. 
1832, 

The  mk  with  which  theae  lines  were  penned,  was  hardly 

'  ShaVs  Travels  4to.  p.  274.     See  also  bntween  one  hundred   and   fifty  knights, 

Irhj  and  Manglaa,  p.  194.  MaritI  Voyages  both  Hospitalers  and  Templars,  with  600 

n.  p  120.  Neuw.  1791.  foot  and  the  SaraOBn  troops  under  Melek 

*  Judg.  4,  13-15.  vs.  19-31.     Pa.  83,  el-'AdiL       The    Christians    wara    almost 

9.  10.  totally  destroyed ;    the  Grand  Master  of 

>  Jndg,  c  7.  1  Sam.  39,  1.  o.  31.     See  the  Hospitalers  elain ;    while  tlie    Grand 

above  p?  337.  Master  of  the  Templars  escaped  with  diffi- 

'  1  Kings  26,  2S-30.~2  Chr.  35, 20-24.  culty.     Hugo  Pla«on  in  Martene  et  Du- 

2  E.  33,  39.  30.  land  T.  V.  p.  697  sq.    Bad.  CoggeshaL 

'  See  above,  p.  367.  Chron.  Terrie  S.  ibid.  T.  V.  p.  549  aq, 

•  See  above,  pp.   359,   300.      Eeinaud  Ganfr.  Vimaauf.    I.  2.  p-    248.       Wilken 

Estraita  p  384,  387,  488,  etc.— In  A.  D.  Gesch.  der  Kr.  HI.  ii.  p.  2C7  sq. 

1187  a  Ksrte  and  fatal  oooflict  took  place  '  See  above,  p.  328  □. 
in  the  plain  aronnd  Tabor,  near  the  ^shon, 
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diT,  ^lim  tlio  coasts  of  Syria  were  again  visited  by  war ;  md 
■Akka  lecame  tlie  elosing  Bcene  ot  tlie  "tragsVMV  ™ej 
allied  BngKsli  and  An.trian  fieets  and  the  foKe.  of  Mnhanmed 
°ijT  On  the  tHri  day  of  November  1840,  'Akka  was  bom- 
barded for  several  hours  ;  nntil  the  explosion  of  a  magazme  de- 
stroyed the  garrison,  and  laid  the  town  m  rams.  ^^^ 
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SECTION  XT. 


I-EOM   MOUNT  TABOB  BY  THE  LAKE  OF   TIBEBIAS   TO  SAFED, 

Tuesday,  Jwte  19^,  1838.  The  Btm  rose  gloriously  upon 
U8  as  we  sat  at  the  door  of  our  tent,  upon  the  summit  of  Tabor. 
A  very  heavy  dew  had  fallen  during  the  night ;  bo  that  the  tent 
was  wet  as  with  rain.  After  the  sun  had  heen  up  about  half 
an  hour,  a  fog  came  on  and  veiled  everything  below  from  our 
view.  We  now  prepared  to  depart ;  but  three  of  our  mules 
had  strayed  away  during  the  night,  and  this  detained  us  for  an 
hour.  Meanwhile  the  fog  cleared  away,  and  we  had  again  the 
glorious  prospect  of  yesterday,  now  still  more  distinct  and  map- 
like. The  summit  of  Tabor  is  subject  to  such  morning  fogs, 
which  hang  around  it  like  a  fleecy  crown. 

We  set  off  at  length  at  7,35  from  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
going  down  the  same  way  we  had  come  up.  The  view  towards 
the  northwest  over  the  hiUs  of  Nazareth  was  charming,  covered 
as  they  are  with  orchards  of  oaks  ;  which,  standing  singly,  have 
much  the  appearance  of  apple  trees.  Our  path  led  through 
similar  glades  along  the  flank  of  Tabor.  We  came  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  main  descent  at  8^  o'clock  ;  and  then  kept  more  to 
the  right  along  high  ground  to  gain  the  Damascus  road,  which 
we  struck  at  8.40,  on  the  top  of  the  low  connecting  ridge,  between 
Tabor  and  the  northwestern  bills.  After  a  stop  of  ten  minutes 
to  adjust  the  loads,  we  proceeded  along  this  road  to  the  KMn. 
The  descent  here  from  the  ridge  just  mentioned,  is  hardly  per- 
ceptible, in  comparison  with  the  ascent  on  the  other  side  ;  this 
eastern  plain  being  higher  than  that  on  the  southwest  of  Tabor. 
At  9^  o'clock  there  was  a  weU  on  our  left  ;  and  ten  niinutes  after- 
wards we  reached  Khau  ct-Tujj^r,  in  a  shallow  Wady  of  some 
breadth,  running  off  southwards  through  the  plain. 

The  Khan  itself  lies  in  the  Wady,  and  is  much  broken 
down  ;  though  a  few  people  stiU  house  among  its  ruins.  Close 
by  on  the  left  of  the  path,  on  the  gentle  acclivity  which  forms 
the  side  of  the  Wady,  stands  another  quadrangular  building  of 
about  the  same  size  and  appearance,  but  in  better  preservation. 
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This  may  have  been  another  Khin,  though  it  has  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  castle,  like  that  of  'Akahah.  Both  were  once 
important  structures,  having  towers  at  the  comers  ;  and  were 
erected  for  the  accommodation  and  protection  of  caravans,  pass- 
ing upon  this  great  high  road  between  Damascus  and  Egypt, 
In  the  Khan  is  a  spring  of  water ;  but  the  chief  fountain,  whose 
little  stream  we  had  seen  from  Tabor,  flowing  off  through  Wady 
el-Bireh  to  the  Jordan,  rises  some  five  or  ten  minutes  further 
south  in  the  Wady.' — ^At  this  Khan  a  weekly  fair,  SUk  el-Khan, 
is  held  every  Monday,  which  is  frequented  by  the  people  of 
Tiberias,  Ifaaareth,  and  all  the  adjacent  villages.  It  had  yes- 
terday drawn  away  from  home  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
Nazareth, 

From  the  Khan,  the  Damascus  road  proceeds  to  Kefr  Sabt, 
■  and  descends  to  the  shore  of  the  lake  beyond  Tiberias.  We 
foUowcd  a  path  lying  more  to  the  left,  towards  Lilbieh.  At  10^ 
o'clock,  we  came  to  a  broad  low  tract  of  laud,  running  from 
west  to  east,  a  flat  of  fine  fertile  soil,  drained  off  towards  the 
right  by  a  narrow  Wady  to  the  larger  basin  beyond  Kefr  Sabt ; 
which  place  was  now  about  half  an  hour  distant  on  our  right, 
on  somewhat  higher  ground.  The  basin  here  mentioned  is  a 
broad  and  deeper  fertile  tract,  beginning  on  the  east  of  Lilbieh, 
and  extending  S,  S,  E.  between  the  higher  plain  on  the  edge  of 
which  Kefr  Sabt  stands,  and  the  ridge  along  the  lake  south  of 
Tiberias,.  At  the  southern  end,  it  breaks  down  through  this 
ridge  by  a  narrow  Wady  to  the  Jordan,  just  below  where  tho 
latter  issues  from  the  lake.  This  basin  is  called  by  Burckhardt 
Ard  el-Hamma.°  Besides  Kefi-  Sabt,  lying  on  the  high  ground 
on  its  southwestern  side,  the  ruined  villages  Dtlmeh  and  Bessflm 
are  seen  further  south  along  the  foot  of  the  same  acclivity. 
There  was  now  no  water  visible  in  this  whole  tract ;  though 
Burckhardt  speaks  of  a  fountain  'Ain  D^meh  half  an  hour 
distant  from  Kefr  Sabt,  probably  near  the  min  of  the  same 
name. 

On  the  north  of  the  low  flat  above  described,  our  path  led  up 
a  rocky  acclivity,  to  a  more  elevated  tract,  on  which  stands  the 
village  of  Llibieh.  Half  an  hour  before  reaching  that  village, 
we  bad  on  our  left  the  beginning  of  the  fine  plain  which  runs 
off  westward  between  the  hiUs,  having  on  its  northern  side  tho 
lai^e  village  of  Tur'Sn,  and  near  its  southwest  corner  the  village 
of  Kefr  Kenna  ;  both  of  which  were  here  in  sight.^  This  plain  ia 
fertile  and  beautiful ;  its  waters  run  off  at  the  northwest  corner 
to  the  large  parallel  plain  el-Buttauf,  near  which  Seffdrieh  is  situ- 

'  According  to  ProkeBch,    Kuukal)   el-     the  nama  Ard  el-AIimar ;    see  VoL   III. 
Hawaliaiicafroni  theiaianS.38°E.  Keiae     Ssct.  VIII,  under  May  ISth, 
Ins  hoU.  Land,  p.  137.  =  Por  Kefr  Eeuna  see  above,  p.  346  sq. 

'  Travels  p.  888.    We  aftecwordi  huard 
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ated.  The  Tell  of  this  latter  place  could  here  be  seen ;  and 
also  the  Wely  near  Nazareth.  The  road  from  Nazareth  passes 
from  Kefr  Kenna  through  this  plain  to  LUbieh. 

The  large  village  of  Ltibieh,  which  we  reached  at  11  o'clock, 
has  an  old  B.ppearanee  ;'  it  stands  upon  a  low  TeU,  with  a  deep 
valley  on  the  east  and  a  broader  one  on  the  north,  with  a  foun- 
tain mnning  towards  the  Ard  el-Hamma.  It  suffered  greatly 
fiom  the  earthquake  of  the  preceding  year.'  A  road  leads  from 
this  place  directly  to  Tiberias  ;  but  we  kept  on  K.  E.  by  N.  in 
order  to  visit  the  TeR  and  village  of  Hattin,  The  country 
continues  undulating  ;  rocky  swells  in  the  h^h  plain,  with  in- 
tervening valleys.  The  road  passes  down  to  Hattin  on  the  west 
of  the  Tell ;  as  we  approached,  we  turned  off  from  the  path 
towards  the  right,  in  order  to  ascend  the  eastern  horn,  which  we 
reached  at  12  o'clock. 

As  seen  on  this  side,  the  Tell  or  mountain  is  merely  a  low 
ridge,  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height,  and  not  ten  minutes  ia 
length  from  east  to  west.  At  its  eastern  end  is  an  elevated  point 
or  horn,  perhaps  sixty  feet  above  the  plain  ;  and  at  the  western 
end  another  not  so  high  ;  these  give  to  the  ridge  at  a  distance 
the  appearance  of  a  saddle,  and  are  called  Kurfm  Hattin, 
''  Horns  of  Hattin,"^  But  the  singularity  of  this  ridge  is,  that 
on  reaching  the  top,  you  find  that  it  lies  along  the  very  border 
of  the  great  southern  plain,  where  this  latter  sinks  off  at  once, 
by  a  precipitous  offset,  to  the  lower  plain  of  Hattin  ;  from  which 
the  northern  side  of  the  Tell  rtees  very  steeply,  not  much  less 
than  four  hundred  feet.  Below,  in  the  north,  lies  the  village  of 
Hattin  ;  and  further  towards  the  north  and  northeast  a  second 
. similar  offset  forms  the  descent  to  the  level  of  the  lake. 

The  summit  of  the  et^tem  horn,  is  a  little  circular  plain  ;  and 
the  top  of  the  lower  ridge  between  the  two  horns,  is  also  flattened 
to  a  plain.  The  whole  mountain  is  of  limestone.  On  the  eastern 
horn  are  the  remains  of  a  small  baUding,  probably  once  a  Wely,* 
with  a  few  rough  ruins  of  no  import ;  yet  the  natives  now  dig- 
nify the  spot  with  the  name  el-Medlneh.  This  point  commands 
a  near  view  of  the  great  plain  over  which  we  had  passed,  north 
of  Tabor,  and  also  of  the  basin  Ard  el-Hamma  ;  the  latter  lying 
spread  out  before  us  with  iiolds  of  varied  hues,  like  a  carpet.  On 
the  other  side,  the  eye  takes  in,  even  here,  only  the  northern 

'  It  IB  mantioned  by  Bohaeddio,   Vit.         '  Aocordiag  lo  Bohaeddin   a  tomb  of 

Sal.  p.  68,  Jethro,  Kabr  Shu'eib,  Btood  npon  tJiis  Tell 

"  Mr  Tbomson  wbo  passed  tbiB  way  in  Ma  daj,  i.  e.  at  the  close  of  the  twelftii 

Uiree  weeks  after  tlieearliiqnake,desRribes  centauy.     Vita   Salad,  p    69.     The  same 

ths  plaoe  aa  a,  heap  of  rnina ;  one  hundred  is   mentioned   in   the  Jewish  Itinerarr  in 

and  forty-three  persons  were  killed.    Mias.  Hotttnger'a  Cippi  Hebcaioi,  p.  74.  Ed.  2. 

Herdd,  Nov.  1887,  p.  439.  QaarBsmios  snppoaes   the    romabs  to  ha 

'  Bohaeddin  calls  the  whole  ridge  Ten  thosoof  achapel;  II.  p.  836. 
Hattin  i  Vit.  Salad,  p.  G9. 
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part  of  tlic  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  on  ita  western  shore  the  Httle 
plain  of  Gennesareth  ;  wliile  in  the  north  and  northwest  Safed 
and  a  few  other  villages  are  seen  upon  the  hills.  The  prospect 
is  in  itself  pleasing  ;  hut  hears  no  comparison  with  that  which 
we  had  just  enjoyed  from  Mount  Tabor.' — This  Tell  is  nearly 
on  a  line  hetween  Tabor  and  Hermon,  the  latter  hearing  about 
N.  N.  E.  iB.  and  the  former  nearly  S.  8.  W.  -^W.' 

The  Kflrlin  Hattin  are  held  by  the  Latins  to  be  the  mount 
of  Beatitudes,  the  place  where  the  Saviour  delivered  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  to  the  multitude  standing  on  the  adjacent  plain. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  form  or  circumstances  of  the  hill  itself 
to  contradict  this  supposition ;  but  the  sacred  writers  do  not 
specify  any  particular  height  by  name ;  and  there  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lake  perhaps  a  dozen  other  mountains,  which 
would  answer  just  as  well  to  the  circumstances  of  the  history. 
It  might  therefore  be  difSeult  to  say,  why  this  spot  should  have 
been  selected  as  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  discourse  ;  unless,  per- 
haps, because  its  position  and  peculiar  configuration  render  it 
rather  a  prominent  object. 

Further,  this  tradition  is  found  only  in  the  Latin  church ; 
the  Q-reehs  know  nothing  of  it,  as  we  learned  by  repeated  inquiry 
at  Nazareth  and  elsewhere  ;  nor  have  they  any  tradition  whatever 
connected  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  This  circumstance 
leads  naturally  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  whole  matter  is  of 
Latin  origin  ;  probably  one  of  the  scions  of  foreign  growth, 
grafted  by  the  crusaders  upon  the  already  luxuriant  stock  of 
earher  Greek  tradition.  The  liistorical  notices  extant  confirm 
the  same  view.  The  mountain  is  first  mentioned,  as  the  scene 
of  our  Lord's  discourse,  by  Brocardus  about  A.  D.  1283  ;  and 
also  as  the  spot  where  he  fed  the  five  thousand  with  the  five 
loaves ;'   though   the   place  of  this  latter  miracle  was  earlier 

'  Dr  Clsrka'a  acconnt  of  this  prospect  is  "W:  SeB^rieh  S.  80°  W.  el-MUgMrN.  17° 
esoessiffely  overeliarged  mid  esaggerated,  W.  el-Mansflrah  N.  18°  W.—Tbese  last 
He  does  not  scrapie  to  say,  that  here  "  a  two  villHges  are  in  the  district  esh-Sliaghflr, 
view  was  presoated,  which  for  ita  grajideur,  lying  between  those  of  'Akka  and  Safed. 
independentJy  of  the  mterest  excited  by  Lord  Belraore  and  his  party  left  the  road 
the  different  objects  contiuned  in  it^  has  between  Nazareth  and  Tiberias  a  little 
no  parallel  in  the  Holy  Land  t "  p.  46a  4to.  weat  of  Lfibieb,  and  travelled  directly  to 
He  ventnres  to  make  thin  aweepiiig  assef-  Jnbb  YOsuf  (east  of  Safed),  passing  west 
Hon,  withont  havmg  himself  been  either  of  Hattin.  About  four  hours  from  Lubieii, 
upon  Tubor,  or  Carrae!,  or  Gerizim,  or  tliey  came  in  sight  of  Bl-Miighar  on  the 
the  hill  above  Naiareth,  or  tke  tower  of  side  of  a  hi^  hill  on  the  left  Lower  down 
Eamleb,  or  any  other  important  point  of  the  bill  is  a  copious  fountain,  and  near 
view  in  ell  Palestine.  Pooocke's  account  by  it  the  villus  ei-MauBiirab.  Richard- 
is  more  modest,  but  exhibits  a  strange  son's  TraTBls  11.  p.  442. 
jumble  of  names;  Vol.  II,  i.  p.  ST,  '  Bracardos  e.  4.  p.  173.     So  too  'Bref- 

"  Other  places  in  sight  from  Tell  Hatdn,  denbaeh  in  Reissb.  p.  122,  Anselmi  Desor, 

bore  as  follows:  Safed  N,  11°  E.     Ard  el-  Terr.  S.  p.  784.  B,  de  Salignaco  Tom.  IX. 

Hamma  S.  S.  E,    BesaUm  S.  15°  E.    Da-  o.  8.  Cotovic.  p,  857,    Adrichom,  p.  111. 

meh  S.  5°  E.     Kefr  Saht  S.  21°  "VV.     Lu-  Quuresmiui  H.  p.  836. 
bieh  S.  57°  W.    Wiily  by  Nazareth  S,  71° 
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shown,  as  it  is  also  now,  on  the  broad  ridge  about  an  hour  south- 
east of  the  mount,  towards  Tiberias,'  But  aU  earlier  writers,  both 
Latin  and  Greek,  although  they  speak  of  the  miracle  of  the  five 
loaves,  are  wholly  silent  as  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.'  Hence, 
while  the  concurrence  of  the  two  churches,  in  their  tradition  as 
to  the  place  of  the  former  miracle,  certainly  cannot  estabhsh  its 
identity,  inasmuch  as  the  earhest  trace  does  not  reach  back  be- 
yond the  fourth  century  ;  still  more  is  the  total  silence  of  the 
Greek  church  as  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  fatal  to  the  Latin 
hypothesis,  which  connects  that  discourse  with  the  mountain  in 
question. 


On  the  high  uneven  plain,  extending  southwards  between 
the  Teli  or  Kflrun  Hattin  and  el-Lfibieh,  took  place  on  the  fifth 
of  July,  A.  D.  1187,  the  celebrated  and  fetal  battle  of  Hattin.' 
This  waa  the  great  and  decisive  conflict  of  the  crusades  ■;  between 
the  fiower  of  the  Christian  strength  and  chivalry  on  the  one  side, 
with  the  severe^  at  their  head ;  and  on  the  other,  the  eager 
gathering  of  the  Mahammedan  might,  led  on  by  the  Sultan 
Saladin  in  person.  It  resulted  in  the  almost  total  annihilation 
of  the  Christian  host ;  and  was  ibUowed  by  the  immediate  sub- 
jugation of  nearly  all  Palestine,  including  Jerusalem,  to  the 
Muslim  yoke.  The  power  of  the  Franks  in  the  Holy  Land  waa 
thus  broken  ;  and  although  the  monarchs  and  princes  of  Europe 
undertook  expeditions  thither  for  more  than  seventy  years  after 
this  event,  yet  the  Christians  were  never  able  to  regain  in  Pal- 
estine the  footing,  which  they  had  held  before  this  memorable 
catastrophe. 

The  usurpation  of  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  in  August  of  the 
preceding  year,  by  the  weak-minded  Guy  of  Lusignan,  had  em- 
bittered against  him  a  powerful  rival.  Count  Eaymond  of  Tripolis, 
and  many  other  barons  ;  and  Raymond,  who  was  now  lord  also 
of  Tiberias  and  Galilee,  had  even  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Saladin  and  received  from  Mm  aid,^  Yet  a  truce  had  been  con- 
'  Here  are  fonr  or  five  large  Wooke  of  A,  D.  697;  3.  24.  Sawulf  A.  D.  H03, 
black  stone,  called  by  iha  Araiis  Hejaren-  p.  371.  Greek  writers  :  Phocaa  in  I18S, 
KjeSra,  '  Stones  of  the  CliriBtians,'  and  by  §  II.  Epiphiuiius  Hagiopol.  in  13th  cent, 
tbe  Latins  '  Meaaa  Cbristi ;' which  an  early  in  L.  AllaiJi  Syinmikta,  Col.  Agr.  1663.  p. 
tradition  marks  as  the  site  of  tba  mirmde  63. — Jerome  may  also  not  improbably 
of  tbe  five  Choasand.  QnaresminB  n.  p.  allude  to  the  Eame  ^>ot ;  V.ji.  44,  ad  Mar- 
856.  Burckhardt  p,  336.  Bei^fgren  Eeisa  ceil.  T.  IV.  ii  p.  B53.  ed.  Mart, 
n.  p.  ase.  See  the  next  Not*.— It  ia  '  The  battle  oconrred  on  Satnrday ; 
hanfly  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  tra-  which  Wilken  reokona  as  the  .Ith  of  July, 
chtion  attaohed  to  tliia  spot  can  only  be  while  Rsinand  consts  it  as  the  4th.  Wilken 
legendary;  since  tie  feeding  of  the'five  Gesob.  dar  Kr.  III.  ii.  p.  282.  Keinaud 
thousand  took  place  on  the  east  fflde  of     Estr.  p.  194. 

the  lake ;  and  probably  also  that  of  the        '  See  generally  Wilken  Gesoli.  der  Kr, 
■fonr  thonaand.  111.   ii.  p.   250-358,   and  the   authorities 

'  So  atnonj;  Latin  wriWrs  :  Adamnanas    there  cited, 
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eluded  witli  the  Sultan,  and  the  Christians  now  hoped  for  repose  ; 
when  suddenly,  the  compact  was  broken  by  the  reckless  Eaynald 
of  Chatillon,  then  lord  of  Kerak,  who  faithlessly  fell  upon  and 
plundered  a  caravan  of  merchants,  passing  from  Damascus  to 
Arabia.  He  not  only  laid  bis  prisoners  in  chains  ;  but  refused 
to  deliver  up  both  tttem  and  the  booty,  when  demanded  by 
Saladin  according  to  the  terms  of  the  truce.  The  enraged  Sul- 
tan swore  a  solemn  oath,  to  put  Eaynald  to  death  with  his  own 
hand,  should  he  ever  fall  into  his  power.  The  Christiana  were 
soon  alarmed  by  the  dire  intelligence  of  immense  preparations  on 
the  part  of  Saladin,  to  avenge  their  breach  of  faith.  Hosts  of 
well-appointed  warriors  were  rapidly  assembled  at  Damascus, 
not  only  from  the  Syrian  provinces,  but  also  from  Mesopotamia, 
Egypt,  and  Arabia.' 

This  dreadful  note  of  preparation  induced  the  Christian 
princes  to  lay  aside  their  strife  ;  and  after  an  apparent  reconcili- 
ation, they  formed  a  rendezvous  and  encampment  at  the  fountain 
of  Seffdrieh.'  Here  was  assembled  the  most  stately  host,  which 
had  ever  fought  against  the  Saracens  in  the  Holy  Land,  The 
Hospitalers  and  Templars  came  with  many  troops  from  their 
various  castles  ;  Count  Eaymond  with  his  forces  appeared  trom 
Tiberias  and  Tripolis  ;  and  also  Raynald  with  a  train  of  knights 
from  the  fortresses  of  Kerak  and  ShSbek.  Other  barons  with 
their  knights  and  followers  flocked  to  the  camp  from  Neapolis, 
Cfssarea,  Sidon,  and  Antioch  ;  the  king  too  was  present  with  a 
host  of  knighte  and  hired  troops.  The  army  thus  collected 
amounted  to  two  thousand  knights  and  eight  thousand  foot 
soldiers ;  besides  large  bodies  of  light-armed  troops  or  archers. 
The  holy  cross  also  was  brought  from  Jerusalem  into  the  camp, 
by  the  bishops  of  Ptolemai's  and  Lydda.' 

For  five  weeks  the  Christian  army  waited  at  the  fountain  of 
Sefffliieh  ;  when  at  length  the  hosts  of  Saladin  broke  in  like  a 
flood  upon  the  land.  They  advanced  by  the  northern  end  of 
the  lake  of  Tiberias.  Light  detachments  preceded  the  main 
army  ;  these  penetrated  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Nazareth,  and 
also  to  Jezreel  and  Mount  Gilboa,  laying  waste  the  land  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  desolating  Mount  Tabor.  The  Sultan  en- 
camped upon  the  heights  north  of  Tiberias,  in  the  hope  of  being 
attacked  by  the  Christian  army.  They  did  not  appear ;  and  he 
therefore  sent  his  hght  troops  to  take  possession  of  Tiberias. 
They  easily  became  masters  a(  the  city  ;  and  the  wife  of  Count 
Eaymond  with  her  children  retired  to  the  castle.' 

■  WHken  ibid.  p.  264  sq.— Tha  Arabidn        '  Wilken  iijid.  p.  366,  273,  2T3.     Sea 

historian  'EmSr  ed-DIn  givBe  a  diaeront  above,  p.  846. 
acconnt  of  tlie  occa^on  of  Saladin's  oath         '  Ibid,  pp,  374,  276, 
gainst  Kaynald  ;    Keinaud  Esttaits   p.        '  Ibid,  pp.  27S,  276. 
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InteUigence  of  ttis  event  readied  tiie  Christian  camp  on  tlie 
third  of  July  ;  and  the  king  immediately  called  a  council  of  war 
to  decide  upon  the  measures  to  be  pursued.  The  general  voice 
at  first  was,  to  march  in  close  array  for  the  deliverance  of  Tibe- 
rias ;  it  being  well  understood,  that  this  movement  would  involve 
a  general  battle  with  the  Saracenic  aAnj.  Count  Kaymond, 
although  of  all  others  personally  the  most  interested,  gave 
different  advice.  Experience  had  taught  Mm,  that  the  Tabian 
policy  was  most  successful  against  Saladin ;  and  he  therefore 
counselled  to  avoid  a  battle,  to  fortify  the  camp,  and  to  await 
the  attack  of  the  Sultan  at  Seffiirieh.  Here  they  had  water  and 
other  resources  in  abundance,  and  might  hope  for  success ;  if 
they  abandoned  this  position  and  marched  towards  Tiberias,  they 
exposed  themselves  at  once  to  the  constant  attacks  of  the  Sai-a- 
eenic  army,  in  a  region  without  water,  under  the  fierce  summer 
heat ;  where,  exhauat-ed  and  hai-assed  on  every  side,  their  retreat 
might  easily  be  cut  off.  This  advice  was  so  judicious,  and  rested 
on  grounds  so  strong,  that  it  waa  unanimously  approved  by  the 
king  and  barons  ;  with  the  single  exception  of  the  rash  and  in- 
solent Grand  Master  of  the  Templars.  The  council  broke  up  at 
midnight.' 

The  barons  had  scarcely  laid  themselves  down  to  rest,  when 
the  trumpets  sounded  ;  and  heralds  proclaimed,  throughout  the 
camp,  the  orders  of  the  king,  that  all  should  aim  immediately. 
After  the  council  broke  up,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars 
had  gone  to  the  king,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  reproaches, 
for  listening  to  what  he  called  the  tfaitorous  advice  of  the  Count 
of  Tripolis  ;  conjuring  him  not  to  suffer  such  a  stain  of  coward- 
ice to  rest  upon  the  Christian  name.  The  fickle-minded  sover- 
eign yielded  to  his  impetuosity  ;  and  gave  oidere  to  arm.  The 
barons  now  repaired  to  his  tent  to  warn  him  against  so  fatal  a 
step ;  but  he  was  putting  on  his  armour,  and  /gave  them  no 
audience.  They  followed  his  example  with  indignation ;  the 
army  was  drawn  up,  and  the  march  began  towards  Tiberias 
without  delay.* 

This  movement  of  the  Christian  army  fell  in  completely 
with  the  ardent  wishes  and  plans  of  Saladin ;  who  was  confi- 
dent of  victory,  could  he  but  draw  the  Franks  from  their 
position,  and  bring  on  a  general  battle.  On  receiving  the 
intelligence  from  his  scouts,  be  immediately  despatched  hia 
light  troops  to  harass  the  Christians  upon  the  march ;  and 
posted  his  main  army,  as  it  would  seem,  along  the  high  ground 
above  the  lake,  between  Tiberias  and  Tell  Hattin.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  (Friday),  the  Christian  army  reached 
the  open  ground  around  el-Lftbieh,  where  the  most  violent  onset 
1  waken  Ibia.  pp.  277,  278.  "  WJlkeu  ibid.  pp.  378,  379. 
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of  tliie  day  took  place,  on  the  part  of  the  light  troops.'  But 
the  Frank  warriora  were  already  so  exhausted  by  the  burnmg 
heat  of  the  day,  coupled  with  tormenting  thirst  and  want  of 
water,  as  well  as  by  the  continual  attacks  of  the  enemy,  that 
they  were  scarcely  able  longer  to  bear  up  against  the  assaults. 
Tear  and  dismay  spread  throughout  their  ranks,  and  various 
omens  of  direful  import  were  recognised.  Instead  of  pressing 
on  to  attack  at  once  the  main  army  of  Saladin,  and  at  least 
break  through  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  so  as  to  obtain  a  supply 
of  water,  the  feeble  Guy  gave  orders  to  encamp  on  the  high 
rocky  plain,  without  water,  in  sight  of  the  enemy ;  and  thus 
defer  the  conflict  tUl  the  following  mohiing.  This  f^tal  step  is 
said  to  have  been  counselled  by  Count  Raymond  ;  from  treach- 
ery, as  some  aver ;  and  to  it  the  Franks  with  one  voice  ascribe 
the  disasters  of  the  following  day.* 

The  night  was  dreadful.  The  Christians,  already  tormented 
with  thirst,  stood  in  continual  fear  of  a  night  attack.  The 
Saracens  approached  close  to  their  camp,  and  set  on  Are  the 
dry  shrnbs  and  herbage  round  about ;  the  heat  and  smoke  of 
which  served  to  increase  still  more  the  distress  of  the  Franks, 
The  latter  pt^sed  the  whole  night  under  arms,  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  the  dawn.  But  the  morning  brought  them  no  consola- 
tion. They  saw  themselves  upon  this  rocky  plain,  surrounded 
by  the  hostile  hosts  of  Saladin  ;  from  whom  there  was  now  no 
escape  except  in  the  chances  of  battle.  How  different  the 
auspices  under  which  the  two  armies  entered  upon  the  conflict  1 
On  the  side  of  the  Christians,  a  feeble  leader,  divisions,  despond- 
ency, exhaustion  from  thirst  and  watching,  and  the  feeling 
that  they  were  forsaken  of  God  ;  on  the  other  side,  Saladin,  the 
most  renowned  of  all  the  champions  of  Islam,  and  his  hosts 
flushed  with  confidence,  and  eager  to  nish  upon  the  foe.  The 
result  could  hardly  be  doubtful  for  a  moment. 

This  ia  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  the  battle  ; 
nor  do  they  seem  indeed  to  be  preserved  with  enough  of  exact- 
ness, to  enable  us  to  trace  them  iuUy.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
wherever  the  Christian  warriors  pressed  forward  in  solid  masses, 
there  the  Saracens  gave  way  at  once ;  yet  hovered  everywhere 
around,  and  harassed  the  Franks  by  continual  onsc's  upon  their 
more  exposed  parts.  It  was  the  policy  of  Saladin,  to  let  the 
Christians  weary  themselves  out  by  a  series  of  fruitless  charges  ; 
well  knowing,  that  heat  and  thirst  would  not  fail  to  do  their 
work,  and  prepare  ftr  him  an  easy  prey.     The  Hospitalers  and 

'  So  Boiiaeddin    enpressly,  Tvta    Sal.    no  otlier  trace  saums  to  remain ;  'Wilkcn 
p.  68.    Fmnk  writers  mention  somewliere    ibid.  p.  280, 

here  a  place  called  Mnrescallia,  half  ivay  '  Wslken  ibid.  pp.  280-382.  Eeinand 
between  SefiOrieh  ajid  Tiherias,  of  wliick    Extraits  pp.  IBl,  193. 
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Tempkis,  and  also  the  orchem,  firaglit  with  Ihoii  wonted  valonr, 
BO  long  as  their  strength  held  ont.  The  foot  BOldieis  »t  length, 
exhatiiled  and  pinmg  with  Ihi'st,  hroke  their  lanta ;  some 
threw  down  their  arms  and  surrendered  at  discretion  ;  another 
party  fled  and  were  pursued  and  cut  to  pieces  ;  while  '!>»  g'™ 
&T  withdrew  in  confusion  to  the  anmmit  of  Tell  Uattln. 
Hence  they  were  summoned  hy  the  king,  to  return  to  the 
comhat  and  support  the  Imights  in  pKitectnig  the  holy  cross  ; 
hut  to  this  order  they  gave  no  heed.  ,  ^,     ,    ■  v*. 

The  Mnsc  then  directed  the  conflict  to  cease,  and  the  imigjits 
to  encamp  areund  the  cross.  This  they  attempted  lu  g"jt 
disonlei ;  hnt  the  Saracens  now  pressed  upon  them,  and  let  By 
showers  rf  arrows ;  hy  one  of  which  the  tishop  of  Ptolemais, 
who  hore  the  cress,  was  slain.  In  this  extremity,  Guy  gme 
command  to  renew  the  fight ;  but  it  was  too  kto.  Surronnded 
by  the  foe  the  knights  of  Count  Baymond,  when  ordered  to  ad- 
vance, mised  the  cry  of  "  Sauve  qui  pent  I  "and  put  their  horses 
to  fnil  speed  over  the  bodies  of  their  fallen  brethren.  The 
Count  himself,  and  several  other  cHefs,  followed  their  example  ; 
and  rushing  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  which  opened  to 
let  them  MSS,  escaped  by  a  shamefiil  flight  m  the  duection  of 
Tyre  All  now  was  lost.  The  king  withdrew  to  the  heigM  ot 
Tell  Hattin,  and  with  his  brave  followers  drove  back  the  bara- 
cens  as  they  attempted  to  ascend.  Three  times  did  the  latter 
storm  the  height ;  at  length  they  got  possession  of  it ;  and  the 
Christians  were  either  made  prisoneis,  or  driven  headlong  down 
the  steep  precipice  on  the  northern  side.  Among  those  who  sur- 
rendered were  Mug  any  Umselt,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Tem- 
plars, Eoynald  of  Chntillon,  Honfroy  of  Torou,  and  the  bishop 
of  Lydda,  the  last  hearer  of  the  holy  cress.  The  cross  itseh 
had  already  feflen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.'  ^ 

Such  was  the  teriiflc  overthrew  of  the  Christian  amy  and 
the  Christian  power.  After  the  conflict  had  ceased  for  want  of 
victims,  the  captive  princes  were  led  belbre  the  Sultan,  m  the 
antechamber  of  He  pavffion,  as  yet  hardly  pitched,  haladm 
received  them,  as  became  a  brave  and  noble  wamor  with  mild- 
ness and  respect.  On  Kaynald  alone  his  eye  fell  fiercely ;  tor 
he  remembered  his  oath  against  him.  He  ordered  sherbet  cooled 
>  Keinaud  Extraita  pp.  191-196,    Wil-    tie,  inciter  toprcserve  It&omtheMSelBj 

mito  then  kilown  msptions  tha  oii^imi-  narrated  ty  'Emad  ed-Dm,  as  Uvrng  hap- 

Z»,~  b.  ,,1.1..  fcm  llngn  Plagnn  j,n,d  '"'"""'•l"'  »"»■?' «■»",  ™' 

l.v.bi.dth.oro«oli  llia  Md  ot  bat-  plain,  wbatleoama  of.it  a«oiwaida 
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■with  ice  to  he  presented  to  the  king  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  when 
the  latter  passed  it  to  Eaynald,  Saladin  hade  the  interpreter 
declare  to  the  king:  "Thou  givest  him  drink,  not  I;"  in 
allusion  to  the  well  known  Arab  custom,  that  whoever  gives 
food  or  drink  to  another,  is  bound  to  protect  him.  at  all  hazards. 
The  prisoners  were  then  removed  ;  and  all  except  Eaynald 
having  been  refreshed  with  food,  they  were  reconducted  to  the 
presence  of  Saladin  in  his  tent.  The  Sultan  had  determined 
on  his  course.  Addressing  himself  to  Eaynald  with  looks  of 
wrath,  he  reminded  him  of  his  cruelty  and  insolence  against 
the  Muhamraedans  and  their  religion,  and  invited  him  now  to 
embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  prophet.  As  Eaynald  declared 
that  he  would  live  and  die  only  in  the  Christian  faith,  Saladin 
rose  from  his  seat,  drew  his  scimetar,  and  with  a  single  blow 
struck  through  the  shoulder  of  the  prisoner.  The  attendants 
rushed  upon  him  and  despatched  him.  The  terrified  king  and 
other  prisoners  expected  to  share  the  same  fate ;  hut  Saladin 
reassured  them,  declaring  the  massacre  of  Eaynald  to  he  only, 
the  punishment  due  to  his  atrocities. — AU  the  captive  knights, 
both  of  the  Hospital  and  of  the  Temple,  were  beheaded  without 
mercy  and  in  cold  blood,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred.  The 
king  and  captive  princes  were  transferred  to  Damascus.' 

Saladin  was  not  slow  to  profit  by  his  victory.  The  fortresses 
of  the  Christians  throughout  the  country,  had  been  weakened 
by  drawing  off  their  garrisons  to  the  camp  at  Scfffirich ;  and 
the  stately  host  which  there  assembled,  had  now  perished,  or 
been  made  prisoners  at  Hattin.  The  castle  of  Tiberias  surren- 
dered the  next  day ;  two  days  afterwards  the  Sultan  marched 
against  'Akka,  to  which  he  laid  siege  ;  parties  of  troops  spread 
themselves  through  the  land  in  various  directions,  subduing  the 
smaller  places ;  and  before  the  end  of  September,  'Akka,  Oae- 
sarea,  Yafa,  Askelon,  and  aU  the  cities  of  the  northern  coiwt, 
except  Tyre,  as  far  as  to  Beirut,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror. The  grand  catastrophe  was  completed  ;  and  the  power 
of  the  Christians  in  Palestine  fuUy  hroJcen,  by  the  capitulation 
of  the  Holy  City  ;  which  took  place  on  the  third  day  of  Octo- 
ber, three  months  after  the  battle  of  Hattin,' 


'  This  acoonnt  of  Rajnald's  deoi^  is  sq.— Arabian    ootemporaiy   writers    tira: 

arawncliieflyfroml!olineadin,pp,  TO,  71.  BohaiHldin    tho   Bccretary    and   friend    of 

Comp.  Wilkenib.p.2e9.  lieinaoJ  ExtrB,its  Saladin,  Vit.  Sal.  p.  G7  sq.     Ihn  el-AthIr 

p.  198, — The  Frank  writera  irfio  ^ve  the  in  Keinaud  Extraits  pp.  190-139.    'EmM 

details  of  tile  battle  of  HaKin  are :  Ber-  ed-Din,  ibid.     The  latter  writer,  and  pei> 

nardna  Thesaur.  in  Mnwtori   Soriptorea  haps  also  Ihe  two  others,  were  present 

Eer.  ItaL  Tom.  VII.  e.  152  sq.     Radulph  during  the  battle. 
CoggBfilmIe  in  Martejie  et  Durand  Tom.         '  Wilken  ib.  pp.  291-311. 
Y.  p.  553  sq.    Hugo  Flagon,  ibid.  p.  GOO 
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We  descended  from  Tell  Hattin,  the  scene  of  the  last 
straggle  in  the  mcmorahle  conflict  above  described ; '  and  at 
12.25  bent  our  course  westwards  to  regain  the  road  we  had  left. 
As  however  this  lay  at  some  distance,  we  preferred  to  turn  down 
a  cattle-track  nearer  at  hand,  though  still  eircuitous  ;  a  steep 
and  stony  path,  through  a  narrow  and  very  rugged  side  Wady. 
This  brought  us  down  at  12.50  to  a  fine  fountain,  bursting  out 
just  under  the  western  end  of  the  Tell,  still  in  the  ravine.  A 
few  paces  before  coining  to  the  fountain,  are  the  remains  of  a 
large  stone  building.  All  the  cattle  of  the  village  seemed 
collected  around  the  water ;  so  that  at  first  we  could  hardly 
approach  it. 

The  village  of  Hattin  lies  close  at  hand,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  ravine,  which  here  opens  out  northwards  into  the  lower 
plain.  It  is  an  ordinary  village  of  no  great  size  ;  the  houses 
are  of  stone,  meanly  built.  The  plain  is  narrow,  hardly  twenty 
minutes  in  breadth,  running  fixjm  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  and  forming 
the  middle  step  of  descent  from  the  high  plain  south  of  Tell 
Hattin,  to  that  of  Mejdel  and  the  lake  itself.  On  the  southwest 
it  is  sldrted  by  the  ridge  or  oifset,  of  which  the  long  TeU  forms 
a  part ;  the  latter  rising  on  this  side  nearly  or  quite  four 
hundred  feet.*  On  the  northeast  it  is  bordered  by  what,  aa  here 
seen,  is  a  slight  swelling  ridge,  but  on  the  other  side  descends 
steeply  some  three  hundred  feet  to  the  plain  of  Mejdel  and  the 
lake. 

Through  this  plain,  called  Sahil  Hattin,  passes  down  the 
bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  now  dry,  which  has  its  rise  in  the 
hillfl  east  of  'Arrfl,beh  and  Deir  Hanna.  At  a  point  about  forty 
minutes  N.  75"  E.  from  the  village  of  Hattin,  this  torrent 
breaks  down  abruptly  through  the  ridge  to  the  plain  of  Mejdel, 
by  a  steep,  narrow  valley,  eaUed  "Wady  el-Ham&m.  In  the 
precipitous  sides,  are  the  singular  ruins  and  caverns  of  the 
castle  Kfil'at  Ihn  Ma'Sn,  of  which  I  shall  speak  further  on. 
Just  at  the  upper  end  of  this  gap,  on  the  south  side,  are  the 
ruins  of  what  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  town.  It  bears 
N.  80°  E.  from  Hattin,  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  dis- 
tant ;  and  the  people  said,  tliat  among  the  ruins  were  columns 
and  the  remains  of  churches.  Tt  is  called  Irbid,  and  is  unques- 
tionahly  tho  spot,  which  Pocoeke  describes  under  the  name  of 
"  Baitsida ; "  where  were  columns  and  the  ruins  of  a  large 
church,  with  a  sculptured  door-case  o£,  white  marble.' 

That  traveller  held  it  to  be  the  Bethsaida  of  Galilee ;  and 

'So  Ibn  el-A^!r  expressly,   HeiDaud    saytbere  are  liere  "  a  few  Koman  rnlns;' 

Estr.  pp,  195.  19S.  p.  290.  [91.]— S-;e  an  aeeomit  of  our  visit 

>  Se.e  abovB,  p.  870.  in  IB.'>2,  in  Vol  In,  Seut.  VIII,  nailer  May 

'  Pocjjcke  VoL  IL  i.  p.  SS.—Irliy  and     IStli. 

Mangles  viite  tlie  name   "Erbed;"  and 
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granting  liia  report  of  the  name  to  l^ie  correct,  there  would  fee 
little  room  for  doubt  in  the  case.  But  here,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  I  must  question  the  accuracy  of  Pococke's  informa- 
tion. "We  inquired  of  old  and  young  ;  bat  no  one  knew  of  any 
other  ruins  in  the  vicinity,  nor  of  any  other  name  than  Irbid. 
We  repeated  particularly  the  names  of  Eethsaida  and  Chora- 
zin ;  but  no  one  had  ever  heard  them.  And  afterwards,  we 
made  similar  inquiries  at  Tiberias  and  all  along  the  lake,  but 
with  no  better  success.  I  must  therefore  believe  that  Pococke 
was  mistaken  in  the  name ;  or  heard  it  perhaps  from  the 
monks,  or  from  Arabs  in  some  way  connected  with  them  ;  or 
not  impossibly  inquired  of  his  Arab  guide,  if  that  were  not 
Bethsaida,  and  received  an  affirmative  reply.'  That  this  name 
is  hot  now  known  among  the  common  people,  is  very  certain  ; 
and  there  is  also  good  reason  to  suppose,  that  this  place  is  no 
other  than  the  ancient  Arbela  of  Josephua  ;  the  form  Irbid 
being  probably  a  corruption  for  IrbiL  I  shall  recur  to  this 
topic  again  when  I  come  to  speak  further  of  the  Kfll'at  Ibn 
Ma'an  ;  with  which  these  rnias  are  said  to  he  connected. 

We  left  Hattin  at  1  o'clock  for  Tiberias,  keeping  near  the 
foot  of  the  Tell  on  a  general  course  about  S.  E.  by  E.  along  the 
plain.  In  this  direction  were  numerous  threshing-floors  belong- 
ing to  the  village  ;  and  the  people  were  yet  engaged  in  gather- 
ing the  harvest  on  the  plain.  As  we  passed  on,  the  opening  of 
Wady  el-Hamam  and  the  site  of  Irbid  lay  about  twenty 
minutes  distant  on  our  left ;  but  the  ruins  are  so  nearly  levelled 
to  the  ground,  that  we  could  not  distinctly  make  them  out, 
even  at  this  short  distance.  Not  far  beyond  is  a  low  water-shed 
in  the  plain,  dividing  it  into  two  basins ;  that  which  we  had 
passed  is  drained  by  the  Wady  cl-Hamam ;  while  the  waters  of 
that  to  which  we  now  came,  run  off  through  another  small 
Wady,  which  in  like  manner  breaks  down  through  to  the  lake, 
a  little  more  than  half  an  hour  north  of  Tiberias. 

Across  this  latter  basin  ran  a  small  dry  water-course,  coming 
down  from  the  higher  plain  on  our  right,  from  near  the  reputed 
place  of  the  miracle  of  the  five  loaves  and  five  thousand.  Down 
the  same  Wady  passes  the  main  Damascus  road,  as  it  comes 
from  Mount  Tahor ;  leaving  Tiberias  at  some'  distance  on  the 
r^ht.  We  kept  on  our  course,  in  the  direction  of  Tiberia,s, 
towards  the  top  of  the  intervening  ridge,  to  which  the  phiin 
here  rims  up  by  a  gradual  ascent.  As  we  rode  along,  many 
flocks  of  the  Semermer  or  locust  bird  flew  up  around  us  ;  and 

■  See  the  remarka  on  p.  112  of  Vol.  L  its  namo  was  KMn  "  Bat  Szaida;"  Zact'e 
la  the  same  way,  pecliups,  Seetzen,  at  the  MonatL  Coir.  XVIH.  p.  348.  Reisen  I.  p. 
well  known  Khan  Minjeh,  waa  told  that    SU,  845. 
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we  could  perceive,  that  almost  every  bird  had  a  locust  in  ita 
mouth.     They  are  a  great  blessing  to  the  country. 

At  2^  o'clock  we  reached  the  brow  of  the  height  above 
Tiberias,  where  a  view  of  nearly  the  whole  lake  opened  at  once 
upon  ua.  It  was  a  moment  of  no  little  interest ;  for  who  can 
look  without  interest  upon  that  lake,  on  whose  shores  the 
Saviour  lived  so  long,  and  where  he  performed  ao  many  of  hia 
mighty  works  ?  Yet  to  me,  I  must  confess,  so  long  as  we 
continued  around  the  lalie,  the  attraction  lay  more  in  these 
associations,  than  in  the  scenery  itself.  The  lake  presents 
indeed  a  beautiful  sheet  of  limpid  water,  in  a  deep  depressed 
basin ;  from  which  the  shores  rise  in  general  steeply  and 
continuously  all  around,  except  where  a  ravine,  or  sometimes 
a  deep  "Wady,  occasionally  interrupts  them.  The  hills  are 
rounded  and  tame,  with  little  of  the  picturescLue  in  their  form ; 
they  are  decked  by  no  shrubs  nor  forests  ;  and  even  the  verdure 
of  the  grass  and  herbage,  which  earlier  in  the  season  might  give 
them  a  pleasing  aspect,  was  already  gone  ;  they  were  now  only 
naked  and  dreary.  "Whoever  looks  here  for  the  magnificence  of 
the  Swiss  lakes,  or  the  softer  beauty  of  those  of  England  and 
the  United  States,  will  he  disappointed.  My  expectations  had 
not  been  of  that  kind  ;  yet  from  the  romantic  character  of  the 
scenery  around  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  other  parts  of  Palestine,  I 
certainly  had  anticipated  something  more  striking  than  we 
found  around  the  lake  of  Tiberias.'  One  interesting  object 
greeted  our  eyes,  a  little  boat  with  a  white  sail  gliding  over  the 
waters ;  the  only  one,  as  we  afterwards  found,  upon  all  the 
lake. 

We  descended  the  slope  obHiiuely  from  the  northwest  to- 
wards Tiberias.  Here  we  had  our  first  sight  of  the  terrors  of 
an  earthc[uake,  in  the  prostrate  walls  of  the  town,  now  present- 
ing httle  more  than  heaps  of  ruins.  At  3  o'clock  we  were 
opposite  the  gate  upon  the  west ;  and  keeping  along  between 
the  wall  and  the  numerous  threshing-floors  still  in  operation,  wo 
pitched  our  tent  ten  minutes  later,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake 
south  of  the  city. 

Tiberias,  in  Arabic  Tflbariyeh,  Hes  directly  upon  the  shore, 
at  a  point  where  the  heights  retire  a  little,  leaving  a  narrow 
strip,  not  exactly  of  plain,  but  of  undulating  land,  nearly  two 
miles  in  length  along  the  lake.  Back  of  this  the  mountain 
ridge  rises  steeply.  The  town  is  situated  near  the  northern  end 
of  this  tract,  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  parallelogram,  about  half 
a  mile  long  ;  surrounded  towards  the  land  by  a  thick  wall,  once 

'  "Tte  lake  of  Tiberias  is  a  fiiio  sheet    geaior   devoid  of   cliaracter."      Itbj  and 
of  water,   but  the  land  about  it  has  uo     Manglss,  p.  294.  [89.] 
itriking  festures,  and  the  aoenery  is  alto- 
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not  fiiT  from  twenty  feet  high,  with  towers  at  regular  intervals. 
Towarda  the  sea,  the  city  is  open.  The  castle  ie  an  irregular 
ma^  of  huilcling  at  the  northwest  comer.  The  walls  of  the 
town,  as  we  have  seen,  were  thrown  down  by  the  earthquake  of 
Jan.  1,  1837  ;  and  not  a  finger  had  as  yet  been  raised  to  build 
them  up.  In  some  parts  they  were  still  standing,  though  with 
breaches  ;  but  from  every  quarter,  footpaths  led  over  the  ruins 
into  the  city.  The  castle  also  suffered  greatly.  Very  many  of 
the  houses  were  destroyed  ;  indeed  few  remained  without  injury. 
Several  of  the  minarets  were  thrown  down  ;  but  a  slender  one 
of  wood  had  escaped.  We  entered  the  town  directly  from  our 
tent,  over  the  prostrate  wall,  and  made  our  way  through  the 
streets  in  the  midst  of  the  sad  desolation.  Many  of  the  houses 
had  already  been  rebuilt  in  a  hasty  and  temporary  manner. 
The  whole  town  made  upon  us  the  impression,  of  being  the 
most  mean  and  miserable  place  we  had  yet  visited ;  a  picture 
of  disgusting  filth  and  frightful  wretchedness. 

The  Jews  occupy  a  quarter  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  adja- 
cent to  the  lake  ;  this  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  a 
single  gate,  which  was  closed  every  night.  We  found  many 
Jews  in  the  streets  ;  but  although  I  addressed  several  of  them  in 
Gferman,  I  could  get  only  a  few  words  of  reply,  enough  to 
make  out  that  they  were  chiefly  from  Eussian  Poland,  and  could 
not  speak  German.  The  men  were  poor,  haggard,  and  filthy  ; 
the  shadows  of  those  I  had  so  often  seen  in  the  fairs  of  Leipsic, 
The  Jewish  females,  of  whom  also  we  saw  many,  looked  much 
better,  and  were  neatly  dressed  ;  many  of  them  in  white,  Ti- 
berias and  Safed  are  the  two  holy  cities  of  the  modem  Jews  in 
ancient  GalUee ;  hke  Jemsalem  and  Hebron  in  Judea.  This 
place  retains  something  of  its  former  renown  for  Hebrew  learn- 
ing ;  and  before  the  earthquake  there  were  here  two  Jewish 
schools, ' 

Upon  this  people,  it  was  said,  fell  here  in  Tibems  the  chief 
weight  of  the  earthquake  ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  hundreds 
who  then  perished,  were  Jews,'  A  Muhamraedan,  with  whom 
my  companion  fell  into  convereation  at  the  threshing-floors, 
related,  that  he  and  four  others  were  returning  down  the  moun- 
tain west  of  the  city  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  earthquake 
occurred.  All  at  once  the  earth  opened  and  closed  again,  and 
two  of  his  companions  disappeared.     Ho  ran  home  afirighted ; 

•  Barckliardt  p.  326.     Elliott's  Traveis  weeks  sfMr  the  eartiiqimko,  bringing  alms 

II.  p.  3*6  — Steph.  Sehiilz  in  1764  founj  and  aid  to  the  saHerers  from  Beir&t,  there 

here  tiveiity  youths  stodjing  the  Talmud  j  prohuhly  perished  at  Tiberias  about  seyen 

Lrftimgan,  eta.  Th.  V,  p,  300  sq.  hnndred  persons,  out  of  a  populadon  of 

'  See  also  Schubert's  Keiae  HI.  p.  234,  twenty-five  hundred.     Miss.  Herald,  Not, 

Acoording  to  tlie  report  of  Mr  Tliorason,  1887,  p.  438. 
who  vieited  Si^ed  (lud  Tiborisa  not  three 
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and  found  tliat  his  wife,  mother,  and  two  otliers  in  the  family, 
had  perished.  On  digging  next  day  wliere  his  two  companions 
had  disappeared,  they  were  found  dead  in  a  standing  posture." 

The  earthquake  gave  of  course  a  terrible  hlow  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town.  All  the  statistics  we  could  now  obtain, 
were  to  the  following  import.  Before  the  earthquake  the  taxa- 
ble Muslims  were  numbered  at  two  -hundred ;  of  whom  more 
than  one  hundred  had  perished,  or  been  impressed  as  soldiers. 
The  Christians  are  all  Greek  Catholics  ;  and  number  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  men ;  while  the  men  among 
the  Jews  were  reckoned  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two 
hundred.  This  gives  scarcely  a  population  of  two  thousand 
souls.*  The  fullest  account  of  Tiberias  in  modem  times,  and 
particularly  of  the  Jews,  is  by  Burckhardt.' 

Close  on  the  shore,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  is  the 
.church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  ;  a  long  narrow  vaulted  building, 
rude  and  without  taste,  which  has  sometimes  been  compared  not 
inaptly  to  a  boat  turned  upside  down.  It  is  in  feet  merely  a 
long  vault  with  a  pointed  arch,  without  windows  ;  having  at  its 
west  end  a  very  small  court.  This  court  and  church  have  been 
the  usual  resting  place  of  Frank  travellers  in  Tiberias ;  and 
,  have  in  this  way  become  somewhat  notorious,  for  the  swarms  of 
fleas  by  which  they,  as  well  as  all  the  houses  of  the  town,  are 
infested.'  The  church  belongs  to  the  Latin  convent  of  Naza- 
reth ;  the  monks  visit  it  annually  on  St.  Peter's  day  and  cele- 
brate mass  ;  at  other  times  it  is  lent  to  the  Greek  Catholics  of 
Tiberias.'  Latin  monastic  tradition  places  the  edifice  on  the 
spot,  where  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  took  place  after  our 
Lord's  resurrection,  and  where  he  gave  his  last  charge  to  Peter,' 
Almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  too,  the  building  of  the  church  is 

-  In  A.  D.  1759,  Oct.  80th,  Tilierias  of  whom  one  fourth  part  were  Jews;  p. 
was  in  like  manner  laid  waste  by  asimUar  8Si2.  la  1815  the  number  of  houses  is 
earthquake.  MariS,  who  visit«d  it  soon  ^ven  hy  Turner,  on  the  authority  of  a 
after,  describes  it  as  nlterly  in  ruins;  and  respectable  Jew,  at  400  Turkish,  100  Jew- 
aays  that  several  buildings  were  swallowed  isb,  and  60  Christian ;  Tour  etc.  II.  p.  110, 
np ;  Voyages  II.  p.  166,  166.  Neuw.  1791.  Ba^gren  in  1822,  also  on  Jewish  author- 
According  to  Volney,  the  shocks  of  the  ity,  gives  the  nomber  of  souls  at  over 
same  earthquake  contioued  for  fliree  4000,  of  whom  only  soma  300  wera  said 
months  lo  disquiet  the  inhabitaata  of  tobe  Jews.  Eeise  II.  p.  31i 
Mount  Lebanon,-  and  20,000  persona  '  Travels  pp.  320-338.  See  also  Schob 
were  reported  to  hare  perished  in  the  yal-  p.  2i8. 

leyof  el-BOka'a;  Voyage  I.  p.  276,  Paris  '  Haseelqnistp.  181.  Enroldiardt p.  S30. 

1787.    Comp.  Bachiene  Th.  IL  Ed.  IV.  p.  Toroer  p.  140,  142.    Irby  and  Mangles 

18*.— I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  pp.  294,  295.  [89,  90.]     Monro  I.  pp.  309, 

mora  full  account  of   this  earthqaaka ;  313,  316.    The  natives  are  said  to  have 

which  seems  to  have  been  not  less  terrific  here  the  current   saying ;    "  The  king  of 

than  that  of  1837.  the  fleas  has  his  comt   at  Tfibarijeh;" 

'  In  1836  there  are  eeirL  to  have  heen  Clarite's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land  p,  478, 

three  hundred  families  of  Jews  in  Tiberias ;  4to.  Irby  and  Mangles  1,  c  Turner  I.  o. 

Elhott^s  Travels  II.  p.  346.    Burckliardt  '  Burekh.  p.  332.   Tnraer  1.  o. 

In  1812give3tliepopulatioiiat  4000  souls,  °  John  o.  21. 
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ascnbeS  to  Helena,  or  at  least  to  the  fourth  century ;  and  even 
Dr  Clarke  chimes  m  with  this  absurdity.'  Tho  pointed  arch 
necessarily  limits  its  antiquity  to  the  time  of  the  crusades,  at 
the  earliest ;  and  Irby  and  Mangles  further  noticed,  "  that  one 
of  the  stones  of  the  buUding  had  part  of  an  inverted  Arabic 
inscription  on  it,"  which  also  goes  to  contradict  the  legend.' 
We  observed  no  other  traces  of  antiquity  within  the  walls.^ 

Passing  out  of  the  city  again  to  our  tent,  we  kept  on  south- 
wards along  the  lake,  to  visit  the  celebrated  warm  baths.  On 
the  way  are  many  traces  of  ruins,  evidently  belonging  to  the 
ancient  city,  and  showing  that  it  was  situated  here  ;  or,  at  least, 
extended  much  further  than  the  modem  town  in  this  direction. 
They  consist  mostly  of  foundations,  with  traces  of  walls,  heaps 
of  stones,  and  a  thick  wall  for  some  distance  along  the  sea. 
Near  the  middle  He  several  scattered  columns  of  gray  granite, 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long ;  and  at  some  distance,  a  single  sohtary 
column  is  still  standing.'  Among  the  threshing-floors  on  the 
west  of  the  town,  were  also  two  blocks  of  a  column  of  polished 
red  Syenite  granite,  about  three  feet  in  diameter  ;  they  were  said 
to  have  been  carried  thither  from  these  ruins.  These  traces  of 
ancient  remains  extend  nearly  to  the  baths.  "^ 

The  baths  are  on  a  part  of  the  shore  a  little  elevated  above 
the  lake,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  strip  of  land  above  described, 
and  about  thirty-five  minutes  from  the  city.  There  is  an  old 
bathing  house,  now  in  decay,  though  baths  for  the  common 
people  are  still  kept  up  in  it.'  A  new  building  kw  been  erected 
a  few  rods  further  north  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  ;  it  was  commenced 
in  1833,  and  passes  here,  and  with  reason,  for  a  splendid  edifice. 
The  principal  or  pubhc  bath  occupies  the  centre  of  the  building, 
consisting  of  a  large  circular  apartment,  with  a  marble  pavement 
all  around  the  circular  reservoir  in  the  middle,  to  which  several 
steps  lead  down.     The  roof  is  supported  by  columns.     There  are 

'  Nicsphoras  Callistns  in  tie  14th  oen-  tioned;    e.    g.   by  Quareamius  IT.  p.  884. 

tmy  places  here  one  of  Helena's  reputed  Van  Egmond  and   Ilejman  IL    p.   88. 

churches;    8.   30.     Sse  above,  Vol  L  p.  Bnrckhaidt  p.  828.     Bnrakhardt  aaysalso, 

876.    Cliirka's  Travels  eto.  pp.  4SS,  466,  that  fliere  are  other  rsmaina  on  the  north 

4to.     See  the  hisloiioal  notices  of  Tiberias  of  the  town,  on  a  bill  doae  to  ^a  lake, 

farther  on,  which  oommBiids  the  town  and  seems  to 

''  Travels  p.  295,  [89.]  have  been  onea  fortified;   p    329.     Irby 

'  According  to  Bnrekhardt,  "  in  the  and  Mangles,  p.  393.  [S9.]  Bnt  these  are 
street,  not  far  tkim  the  ehnroh,  is  a  large  probably  not  oldac  than  ilie  eighteenth 
stone,  formerly  the  architrave  of  some  century;  see  further  on,  p.  394, 
building;  upon  which  are  sculptored  in  '  This  is  the  hnildmg  desoribed  by 
bas-relief  two  lions  seizing  two  sheep."  Burckhardt;  p.  339.  According  to  See- 
Travels  p.  333.  taeo  it  was  ereoted   by  JezzJr  Pasha ; 

*  Burckhardt  speaks  also  of  columns  of  Zach's  Moiiatl.  Corr.  XVln.  p.  349.     Rei- 

graygtBoite  lying  here  in  the  lake;  and  of  aeu  I.  p.  848.     To  Hsaselquist's  day  thera 

others  opposite  the  town,  likewise  in  the  was  only  a  miserable  house  in  ruins ;  p. 

water;  pp.  331,  823.  SriT,    Qnaresmins  speaks  only  of  a  hut 

"  The  same  mins  have  been  ofCeH  men-  (tuguriumj  with  two  rooms ;  II.  p.  866. 
iii.  257i  2SS 
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several  doors,  and  between  them  niches  oi-  recesses  in  the  wall, 
for  the  use  of  the  hathers.  We  passed  through  this  apartment, 
and  found  the  heat  and  steam  so  very  oppressive,  that  I_  was 
glad  to  regain  the  open  air.  In  the  same  hnilding  are  private 
rooms  for  wealthier  guests  ;  furnished  in  an  uncommonly  good 
oriental  style.  In  the  one  we  entered,  was  a  lar^  and  beautiful 
bath  of  white  marble.  Just  above  the  old  buildmg  is  theround 
reservoir  arched  over  ;  in  which  the  water  from  the  springs  is 
first  collected,  and  suffered  to  cool  to  the  proper  temperature  for 
the  use  of  the  new  baths.  There  are  no  traces  of  antiCLmty 
visible  around  the  batbs.' 

According  to  the  hath-lreeper,  there  are  four  spnnga  ;  one 
flowing  out  under  the  old  buildmg,  and  three  others  at  mtervals 
of  a  few  paces  fiirther  south.'  A  covered  channel  now  runs 
along  before  them  all,  collecting  the  water  and  conducting  itto 
the  reservoir  ;  so  that  the  comparatively  small  quantity  which 
Btill  flows  in  their  former  channels  down  to  the  sea,  appears 
merely  as  if  oozing  out  of  the  ground,  rather  than  as  commg 
from  large  springs,  The  more  southern  were  said  to  be  the 
largest.  The  water,  as  it  issiies  from  the  ground,  is  too  hot  to 
bear  the  hand  in  it ;  a  poctet  thermometer  held  for  some  time 
in  the  water,  and  then  examined  ui  the  air,  stood  at  140°  F. 
Our  friend  Mr  Hehard,  a  short  time  hefoi-e,  had  carefully  ex- 
amined bis  thermometer  while  still  in  the  water,  and  found  it 
standing  at  144=  F.  =  The  taste  is  excessively  salt  and  hitter,  like 
heated  sea  water  ;  there  is  also  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur,  but 
no  taste  of  it.  The  water  deposits  a  sediment  as  it  runs  down 
to  the  sea,  which  differs  in  colour  below  the  different  springs, 
bemg  in  one  white,  in  another  greenish,  in  a  third  reddish  yeUow, 
etc  I  am  not  aware  that  the  water  has  ever  been  carefully 
antayzed.'  These  batl^  are  regarded  as  ef&cacious  in  rheumatic 
complaints,  and  in  cases  of  debility ;  and  are  visited,  prmcipaEy 
in  July,  by  people  from  all  parts  of  Syria. 

'  Irby  and  Mangles  speak   of  a  wall  *an  at  oraiiiaiy  thn«a     See  Mr  Thom- 

beyondtha  springs,  runnmg  from  the  lake  Ws  report,  Miss.   Herald  Nov.   1837,  p. 

to  the  mountain's  wde  i  tliey  reg^  it  as  438.  „  j^*™ 

flie    fortification     of    Vea^iarfs    camp,         •  Monro  Bpeaka  of  an  analysis  nmde  for 

which  is  not  improbable     p.  394.  [89.]  Mm  by  Dr  Turner  the  resdt  rf  wh^  is 

tiM  l™.  R    1  a.  10   1  ■  comn.  4.  I.  3.  given    very    nnsatisfaetonly   as    tollowa  i 

'  TtemonntiXhr^  A  basaltic  ''  Th«  dopo'site  consists  chiefly  of  oarhon.te 

appearance.      Hasselquist   describes  the  of  lima,  with  a  ymy  small  proportion  rf 

^ks  under  which  the%prings  flow  out,  as  m-iriaHc  salte,  ^^'''VIZZTrIZ 

composed  of  a  black  aud  somewhat  brittle  that  of  the  Dead  Sea ;      Sammer  Eamble 

sulphureous  stone,  which  he  seems  to  re-  I.  p.  312.    Pococie  bronght  home  a  botfle 

Cf^  as  the  sduk^tone  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  of  these  waters,  and  says :     It  was  found, 

^6^    Sellve,  Vol.  I.  p.  612.  that  fliey   had  in    aem    a    <^^™^ 

'  At  the  time  of  the  earthquake,  Jan.  quantity  of  g^ ««  fi^f^ ''xtr^l,  some  aluin, 

1,1837,  and  for  some  days  afterwards,  Oie  and  a  minera  sail ;     ™- "• '■  P^^-  ^* 

qlmntit;  of  water  flomug  from  the  springs  also  Haaselquist  Reiie  p.  556.    Burekhardt 

is  smd  to  have  been  immensely  increased ;  p.  829. 
it  waa  also  thought  to  have  been  hotter 
ii!.258-2S0 
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These  -warm  fountaing  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  ako  not 
unfrequently  ty  Joscphua  and  in  the  Talmud.'  According  to 
Joaephus,  they  were  not  far  from  Tiberifm,  and  were  called 
AmmauB,  signifying  '  warm  baths ; '  bo  that  this  name  woiOd 
scom  to  he  very  probably  merely  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew 
Mammath,  which  has  the  same  signification,  and  was  the  name 
of  a  town  belongmg  to  the  tribe  of  Napht-ali.^  The  Talmud 
also  everywhere  speaks  of  these  baths  as  the  ancient  Hammath  ; 
and  although  this  position  would  perhaps  faU  more  naturally 
within  the  limits  of  Zebulun,  yet  the  place  might  stiU  have 
been  assigned  to  another  tribe,  as  was  done  in  so  many  other 
instances/  The  present  Arabic  word  for  warm  baths,  is  in  like 
manner  the  kindred  form  Hammfim, — Vespasian  for  a  time  had 
a  fortified  camp  near  these  springs.^  I  find  no  further  direct 
mention  of  them,  except  in  the  Eabbinical  writings  already  refer- 
red to,  until  the  time  of  the  crusadea  ;  when  Benjamm  oi'  Tudela 
describes  them.  They  are  rarely  spoken  of  by  subsequent 
travellers  before  the  seventeenth  century.^ 

We  returned  from  the  baths  ;  and  as  we  sat  at  evening  in 
the  door  of  our  tent,  looking  out  over  the  placid  surface  of  the 
lake,  its  aspect  was  too  inviting  not  to  allure  us  to  take  a  bath 
in  Its  limpid  waters.  The  clear  and  gravelly  bottom  shelves 
down  m  this  part  very  gradually,  and  is  strewed  with  many 
pebbles.  In  or  after  the  rainy  season,  when  the  torrents  from 
the  neighbouring  hills  and  the  more  northern  mountains,  stretun 
into  the  lake,  the  water  rises  to  a  higher  level,  and  overflows  the 
court-yards  of  the  houses  along  its  shore  in  Tiberias."  The  lake 
furnishes  the  only  supply  of  water  for  the  inhabitants  ;  it  is 
sparklmg  and  pleasant  to  the  taste  ;  or  at  least  it  was  so  to  us 
after  drinking  so  long  of  water  carried  in  -our  leathern  bottles! 
Indeed,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  have  joined  Joaephua  and 
Quaresmius  in  pronouncing  it  sweet  and  most  potable,'  had  not 
some  of  our  party  discerned  in  it  a  slight  brackish  taste ;  which 
considering  the  very  copious  brackish  fountains  that  flow  into  it' 
18  not  unprobable/  Along  the  shore,  Schubert  picked  up  sheik 
\  PHn.  H.  N.  6.  15,  ■'  Ab  ocoMente  TU  Salignaoo  Tom:  IX.  a.  9.  Cotovio.  p.  359 
bunade,  aqais  cnlidis  Balnbri."  Joseph.  Quaresmins  IL  p  866  ete.  Mo 
Wfi?;.^'?:  «;'!;,2.21fi.  ib.*.1.3.  =  Bnr«khan3t  p.  333.  TuWs  Tour 
Vit  §  16.  I  or  thsTalmndic  passages,  see  11  p  142  See  the  remaiLs  on  the  rise 
Lightfoot  Op.  n.  pp.  33i,  ass.  Bastorf  ol  the  Jordan,  above,  V)l  I.  pp.  641 
Tibenas  p.  18.  642 

"  Joseph. 'AftuottDs  Ant.  18.  2.  S.  E.  J.        'Joseph    B    J    3    10    7,  Afpiflj.... 

4,  1.  3.     Hub.  fian  Hammath,  Josh.  19,     yKuKsTii    re    ifias    iarl    kb!   sroi-ifiaiTttTTj, 

36.  tjuaieamiae  II    p    862,  "Noti  ixenosie,' 

'  Lightfool  L  c  BelaiicI  PaJiast.  p.  161,    paladosse,  vel  atnarie,  Bed  clarJB,  dnlcas, 

1036.  polabDfls,  et  feeundte." 

*  Joseph.  B.  J.  3.  10.  1 ;  eomp.  i.  1.  3.         *  Sohubert  hmits  the  brackish  tasta  of 
See  above,  p.  384.  n.  1.  the  water  to  the  shallow  places  alono  Iha 

'  E.  g.  Ahulfcida  Tab.  Sjr.  p.  84.  B,  As    ^"""^  !  M.  pp.  237,  338. 
Vol.  IL— 33  iji,  260,  261 
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of  the  same  species  of  frcsli-water  suails,  which  he  had  before 
found  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Joi-dan.' 

The  lake  is  full  of  fish  of  various  lands  ;  and  Haaselquist 
was  the  first  in  modem  times,  to  note  the  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  some  of  the  same  species  of  fish  are  met  with  here, 
as  in  the  Nile,  viz.  Siliims  and  M-ugil  (chub),  and  likewise 
another  which  he  calls  Sparua  Galilc&us,  a  species  of  hream,^ 
We  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  an  abundant  supply  for  our 
evening  and  morning  meal ;  and  found  them  delicate  and  well 
flavoured.  The  fishing  is  carried  on  only  from  the  shore  ;  it  is 
usually  farmed  out  by  the  government ;  but  we  did  not  learn  on 
what  terms  it  was  at  present  held.^  The  little  boat  which  we 
had  seen  with  its  white  sail,  as  we  'descended  to  the  city,  was 
now  lying  on  the  eastern  shoi'e  five  or  six  miles  distant ;  it  had 
gone  thither  in  order  to  fetch  wood  ;  and  we  pleased  ourselves 
with  the  idea  of  taking  a  sail  in  it  upon  the  lake  the  next  day. 
Schubert  saw  here  no  boat  the  preceding  year  ;  though  my  com- 
panion found  one,  probably  the  same,  in  1834  and  again  in  ISSS.' 

The  view  of  the  lake  from  Tiberias  embraces  its  whole  extent, 
except  the  southwest  extremity.  The  entrance  of  the  Jordan 
from  the  north  was  distinctly  visible,  bearing  N.  E.  by  N.  with  a 
plain  extending  from  it  eastwards.  Further  west,  Safed  was 
also  seen,  K,  6°  W,  Upon  the  eastern  shore,  the  mountain,  or 
rather  the  wall  of  high  table  land,  rises  with  more  boldness  than 
on  the  western  side,  and  two  deep  ravines  are  seen  breaking  down 
through  to  the  lake.  That  towards  the  north  is  the  Wady 
Semak  of  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt ;  the  more  southern  one  is 
Wady  Fifc,  bearing  E,  by  N,  and  having  its  head  near  the  town 
of  the  same  name,=  -The  view  of  the  southern  end  of  the  lake 
is  cut  off  by  a  high  promontory  of  the  western  mountain,  which 
projects  considerably,  not  far  beyond  the  hot  sfrings  ;  we  could 
distinguish  only  the  southeast  corner  of  the  sea,  bearing  about  S.  S. 
E.     We  would  gladly  have  foEowed  the  shore  southwards  to  the 

'  Scbnbert  m.  pp.  337,  238.  tout  had  fallen  to  pieces  the  year  before ; 

'  Hasselq.  Eeisa  pp.  181,  389,  112  sq.  p.  332,    Aoeoraing  to  Trnier,  it  had  been 

i28  sq.     Josephus  epeaka  also  of  kinds  of  boilt  bj  Jezalr  in  order  to  bring  wood  from 

Bahee  peculiar  to  this  lake,  B.  J.  8.  10.  7.  the  eastam  shore;  II.  p.  141.    Irby  and 

'  When  Burefchardt  was  hera  in  1812,  Mnn^ea  in  1818  fonnd  no  bout  whatever, 

the  fisiheiy  of  the  lake  wss  rented  at  700  p.  2d5,  [90,]  althon^  Richardson  a  year 

piastres  a  year ;  Tray.  p.  332.  earlier  speaks  of  seeing  two ;  Vol  n.  p. 

'  Schubert  Reiso  in.  p.  237.     Pooooke  429.     Acooj'ding  to  Berggren  there  was 

made  an  exoarsion  upon  the  lake   in   a  none  in  1822,  II.  p.  242  j  and  Proliesdi 

boat^  which  was  kept  "in  order  to  bring  affirms  the  eame  in  1829  ;  p.  139. 
wood  from  the  other  dde  ; "  II.  i.  p.  69. —         '  Seetzen  in  Zach's  Mon.  Corp.  XVIIL 

Seeteeo  in  1806  found  a  single  l)oat  on  tJie  p.  317.    Reisen  I,  p.  8ta    Bimikbardt  p, 

InJie,  but  not  in  a  state  to  be  used  ;  Zaeh'a  281.    For  tlie  Wady  and  village  of  Fit, 

Mnnafl.  Corn  XVIIL  p.  350.     Eeiaeu  I.  p.  see  more  in  Bureldiardt,  p  279  sq, 
350.    Burckhardt  in  1813  says  the  only 
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outlet  of  the  lake,  where   the  Jordan  isaues  from  it ;  but  our 
time  did  not  permit. 

The  distance  to  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  according  to 
Pococke,  is  four  miles  from  Tiberias  ;  according  to  Mr  Fisk  it  is 
one  hourfrom  the  baths.'  Pococke  went  thither,  and  describes 
the  end  of  the  sea  as  narrow  ;  the  Jordan  issues  near  the  western 
side,  at  first  running  south  for  about  a  furlong,  and  then  turning 
west  for  half  a  mile.  In  this  space,  between  the  river  and  the 
lake,  there  is  a  rising  ground  called  Kerak,  where  at  present  is  a 
Muslim  vniage  apparently  recently  sprung  up,  Pococke  speaks 
here  only  of  traces  of  fortifications  and  ruins  ;  and  so  too  See- 
tzen  and  others.  On  the  west  of  this  is  a  long  bridge,  or  cause- 
way on  arches,  over  marshy  ground ;  under  which  the  water 
flows  into  the  Jordan  when  the  lake  is  high,  malting  the  site  of 
Kerak  an  island.  There  are  likewise  remains  of  a  bridge  over 
the  Jordan  itself,"  Here  was  unquestionably  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Tarichsea,  which  Josephus  describes  as  situated  below 
the  mountain  on  the  lake,  thirty  stadia  south  of  Tiberias.'  This 
was  one  of  the  cities  fortified  by  Josephus  himself ;  and  was 
taken  with  great  slaughter  by  Titus,  acting  under  the  orders  of 


About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  east  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake  at  its  most  southern  point,  lies  the  village  of  8e- 
makb,  containing  thirty  or  forty  poor  mud  houses,  and  a  few 
built  of  black  stone.  According  to  Burckhardt,  the  beach  along 
this  part  of  the  sea  is  a  fine  gravel  of  quartz,  flint,  and ,  tuf- 
wacke  ;  there  is  no  shallow  water  ;  the  lake  being  of  consider- 
able depth  close  in  shore,  and  without  either  reeds  or  rushes. 
The  Grh6r  is  here  not  cultivated,  except  a  small  tract  around 
Semakh,  The  village  is  inhabited  by  Mushms  and  a  few  Greek 
Christians,' 

'  Pococke  Vol,  IL  L  p,  70,  See  Life  snggeat,  tliat  the  place  may  have  Ijeeii  for- 
of  Fisk ;  also  Miss.  Herald,  1834,  p.  308,'  tilied  by  cutting  a  cliannel  on  tha  weatam 
etc.  Bei^ren  has  also  ooe  hour ;  Kdse  side,  by  which  means  it  would  be  aairoimd- 
IL  p.  346.  ed  with  watar. 

'  This  description  is  drawn  ch'eBy  from  '  Bu  khardt  pp.  27S,  376.  For  a  de- 
Pooocke,  Deacr,  of  the  East.  II.  p  70  sc  ption  of  &s  Ghfir  and  tlie  Jordan  below 
It  is  confirmed  further  hy  Hardy  Not  oea  the  Lake  of  Tibecias,  see  above,  VoL  L 
of  the  Holy  Land,  Loud,  1885  p  336  pp  537  540;  also  Vol  m.  Sect.  VII,  nn- 
Berggren  Keis^n  IL  p.  346.  I  by  and  de  May  ISth,  1853. — Besides  Kerak  and 
MaHglesiip.29e,800.[90,91.]  Thebidge  Semakh  the  following  places  were  named 
according  to  tlie  latter,  has  t«D  arche  See  to  ns  as  lying  south  of  the  lake  in  the 
also  Lyneh'e  OS.  Report^  p.  16,  Bud  Map  Gh  c  viz.  el-'Obcidiyeh  and  etBiiIc'ah  on 
Harra,t,  p,  173,  the  w  ^tern bank  of  iJie  Jordan;  and  Dol- 

'  Joseph.  B.  J,  3.  10.  1.  Vta  §  33  hem  jeh  on  tlie  eastern  bank  opposite  the 
Fliny  says  also  of  the  htke  :  "  A  mend  e  latte  about  half  a  laih  above  die  month 
Tariuhfea ;  nb  occldsnte  Tiberiade  aq^u  s  of  the  \  armnk.  On  the  eastern  sIiofo  of 
oalidis  salubri  ■, "  H.  N.  B.  IE,  See  Eela  d  the  late  are  Khurbet  es-Silmrali  an  bour 
Palast.  p.  1026,  f     (1   S  makh,   and   'Adwairiban   furthar 

..„.„,„.,      ^        ,  ,  ^       omp.  Burctliardt  p.  379. 

iii.  263  264 
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I  liave  already  adverted  to  the  provable  depression  of  the 
lake  of  Tiberias  below  the  Mediterranean ;  a  depression,  how- 
ever, ihe  amount  of  which  is  even  yet  not  accurately  ascer- 
tained.' This  gives  to  the  deep  basin  of  the  lake,  and  the 
adjacent  shores  and  valleys,  a  climate  and  vegetable  character 
similar  to  those  around  Jericho  ;  though  leas  intense  and  less 
marked.  The  thermometer  at  sunset  stood  at  80°  F.  and  at 
sunrise  the  next  morning  at  75°  F,  A  Sirocco  wind  the  next 
day  raised  it  to  95°  IT.  but  it  had  stood  at  the  same  point  and 
even  higher  on  the  summit  of  Tahor.  The  winter  is  apparently 
much  more  severe  and  longer  at  Tiberias,  than  at  Jericho  ;  and 
even  snow  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  falls.  At  the  latter 
place  the  wheat  harvest  was  nearly  completed  on  the  14th  of 
May ;  while  here  at  Tiberii^  it  was  in  about  the  same  state  of 
advance  only  on  the  19th  of  June.  This  difference  may  not 
improbably  arise,  in  part,  from  the  greater  depth  and  breadth  of 
the  Ghor  around  Jericho,  shut  in  as  it  is  by  far  loftier  and  more 
naked  mountains  ;  and  then,  too,  from  tho  more  extensive  and 
powerful  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  those  mountains,  and 
from  the  broad  tracts  of  desert  sand  which  occupy  the  southern 
portions  of  the  great  valley. 

The  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  around  Tiberias,  are 
not  unlike  those  near  Jericho  ;  but  plants  of  a  more  southern 
clime  are  here  less  predominant.  Scattered  palm  trees  are 
seen ;  and  further  north,  at  least  around  Mejdel,  the  thorny 
Ntibk  appears  again  ;  as  also  the  oleander,  which  we  had  found 
in  such  abundance  in  and  near  "Wady  Mtlsa.*  Ind^  is  also 
raised,  but  in  no  great  c[uantity.'  The  usual  productions  of  the 
fields  are  wheat,  barley,  millet,  tobacco,  melons,  grapes,  and  a 
few  vegetables.  The  melons  raised  along  the  shores  of  the  lake 
of  Tiberias,  are  said  to  be  of  the  finest  quality,  and  to  be  in 
great  demand  at  'Akka  and  Damaficus,  where  that  fruit  ripens 
nearly  a  month  later.^ — The  main  formation  along  the  lake  ia 
everywhere  hmestone  ;  yet  around  Tiberias,  and  as  one  ap- 
proaches it  from  above,  black  basaltic  stones  are  found  scattered 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  having  a  volcanic  appearance  4 
indeed  the  walls  and  houses  of  Tiberias  are  in  part  buUt  of 
them.^      Towards  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  as  we  shall  see, 

■  See  above,  Vol.  11.  p.  188;  also  Noto  and  that  several  people  had  it  in  their  gar 

XXX.  end  of  Vol.  I,  dens ;  ibid.     Schubert  Pearcbed  for  it ;  bat 

'  For  the  NiSbk  see  above,  Vol  I.  pp.  could  neitlior  find  it  nor  liear  of  it  j  iteUe 

605,  560.  For  the  oleander,  aae  VoL  II.  p.  III.  p.  238. 
126.  '  Bnrokhardt  p.  821.     Schubert  IH.  p. 

'  Tumec  p.  141.     Comp,  above.  Vol.  1.  382.    Dr  Clarke  remarked  basaltic  phe- 

p,  561.  nomena  between  Keft  Kenna  and  Tnr'iin ; 

'  Burckhardt  p.  323.     Burekbardt  was  p.  447 ;  comp.  p.  464.   4to.     Indeed^  the 

told,  that  the  ehrnb  which  produces  the  stones  all  along  that  plain  are  Tolcamo. 
baJsim  of  Mecca,  thrives  well  at  Tilierjns, 
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they  are  much  more  frec[uent,  and  thickly  cover  the  ground  in 
some  places. 

The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  the  city  of  Tiberias,  is  in 
the  New  Testament,;^  and  then  in  Joaephus.  The  latter  re- 
lates, that  the  city  was  founded  by  Herodes  Antipas  on  the 
lake  of  Q-ennesareth,  near  the  warm  haths  called  Ammaus  ; 
and  was  so  named  in  honoui  of  his  friend  and  patron  the  em- 
peror Tiherius.^  The  Jewish  historian  gives  no  hint  of  its  being 
built  up  on  the  site  of  any  former  place  ;  hut  the  Eabhins,  with 
one  voice,  regard  it  as  occupying  the  place  of  the  Eakkath  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  Jerome  affinna  that  it  was  anciently 
called  Chinnereth.^  The  first  hypothesis  seems  to  have  arisen, 
merely  from  the  juxtaposition  of  the  names  Eakkath  and  Ham- 
math  in  the  hiblical  text,  the  latter  of  which  the  Rabbins  held 
to  he  at  the  warm  haths  ;  *  the  second  is  mentioned  by  Jerome 
himself  merely  as  a  report,'  Both  are  obviously  mere  conjec- 
tures, which  can  neither  be  proved  nor  directly  disproved  ;  though 
the  circumstance  mentioned  by  Josephua,  that  there  were  here 
many  ancient  sepulchres,  so  that  the  new  city  could  not  be  in- 
habited by  Jews  without  becoming  ceremonially  polluted,  seema 
to  show  that  no  town  bad  formerly  occupied  the  precise  spot.' 

Herod  collected  inhabitants  from  all  quarters  for  his  new 
city,  and  granted  them  many  privileges ;  he  built  here  a  royal 
palace,  which  was  afterwards  destroyed  in  a  popular  tumult ; 
and  favoured  the  city  so  far,  that  Tiberias  became  the  capital 
of  GralUee,  and  was  not  improbably  Herod's  chief  residence.'' 
During  his  life,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  it  took  rank  of 
the  earlier  Seppboris  ;  at  a  later  period  it  was  bestowed  by  Nero 
with  a  part  of  Gahlee  on  the  younger  Agrippa,  who  restored 
Seppboris  to  its  former  rank  aa  the  chief  city  of  the  district.' 
In  the  Jewish  war  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
Tiberias  bore  also  a  conapicuous  part ;  especially  during  the 
command  of  Josepbus  in  Galilee,  who  fortified  the  city,  and  had 
frequent  occasion  to  visit  it.'  At  that  time  there  was  here  an 
immense  Jemsh  proseucha,  a  house  or  place  of  prayer,  in  which 
he  convened  a  public  assembly  of  the  people.'"  The  city,  as 
also  Tarich^a,  still  belonged  to  Agrippa  ;  and  Vespasian  under- 

■  John  6,  1.  23.   21,  1.  «  Jos.  Ant  la  3.  8.   RoaenuiiiUer  Bibl. 

Jos.  AnL  18.  2.  3.  B.  J.  2.  9.  1.  Geogr.  IT.  ii.  p.  76  aq. 

'  Josh.  19,  3S.  Lightfoot  0pp.  IL  p.  '  Jos.  Ant.  ibid.— Vita  §  13,  13.— Ibid. 
22a— Hieron,  Comni.  in  Eiach.  48,  21,  §  9.  Biicliiene  Tli.  IL  §  393.  Eoscnmlil- 
"  Tiberias  quse  olim  appallabatur  Chene-    lec  1.  c  p.  76. 

reth."     Onomast.  art.   Chmmrfth.  Comp.         '  Jos.  Tita  8  9,  i5,  65.      Antin    30    8 
Dent.  3,  17.  Josh.  11,  2.   1  K.  15,  20.  4.    B.  J.  3.  13.  2.    See  above  under  Sef- 

*  Josh.  19,  8B.    See  above,  p.  885.  i^rieh,  p.  8*5. 

'  Onomast.  art.  Gheitnereth:  "Tiberia-         '  Joseph,  Vita  6  8  aj.  12  sq.  17Bq.32sq 
Sma  fenml  hoc  primnm  appellatnm  no-     53  sq,  fiS  aq.— B.  J.  2,  BO.  6 
m!no"    This  passage  ia  added  by  Jerome;         '"  Id.  Vita  §  54. 
ins  does  not  mention  the  ruinour. 

Vol.  II.— 33*  iii.  266,  267 
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took  to  subdue  them  again  to  Ma  allegiance.  As  he  approached 
Tibeiiaa,  the  principal  inhabitants  went  out  to  meet  him  and 
made  their  submission,  imploring  peace.  This  was  granted,  in 
accordance  with  the  wish  of  Agrippa ;  and  the  Roman  army  en- 
tered and  occupied  the  town.'  They  afterwards  erected  a  forti- 
fied camp  at  Ammaua,  probably  not  far  south  of  the  warm 
baths  ;  which  continued  to  be  the  head  quarters  during  the  siege 
of  Taricha?a,  That  city  was  captured  by  troops  under  the 
command  of  Titus  ;  but  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  hav- 
ing escaped  by  water  in  their  boats  and  small  craft,  Vespasian 
caused  boats  to  be  built  in  order  to  pursue  them  on  the  lake. 
A  naval  battle  took  place,  in  which  the  Jews  were  totally  over- 
thrown. In  this  lake  fight,  and  in  the  capture  of  the  city,  the 
slain  amounted  to  sis  thousand  five  hundred  persons.  Twelve 
hundred  more,  who  were  either  too  old  or  too  young  to  bear  arms 
or  to  labour,  were  pat  to  death  in  cold  blood  in  ^e  stadium  of 
Tiberias.' 

It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  this  voluntary  submission 
of  the  city  of  Tiberias  to  Vespasian,  that  the  Jews,  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  still  later  times,  were  not  only 
permitted  to  reside  here  unmolested,  but  enjoyed  many  privi- 
leges. Indeed,  the  terrible  catastrophes,  which  both  under 
Titus  and  Adrian  drove  them  from  the  south  of  Palestine,  and 
cut  off  their  approach  to  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  seem  not  to  have 
feUen  upon  them  with  a  like  exterminating  power  in  Gahlee.* 
They  coatintied  to  occupy  this  dktrict  in  great  numbers  ;  and 


Epiphanius,  himself  a  nati 
century,  that  especially  Tf 
pemaum,  had  long  been 


B  of  Palestine,  relates  in  the  fourth 
18,  Sepphoris,  Nazareth,  and  Ca- 
inhabited  exclusively  by  Jews ;  and 
none  of  any  other  nation,  neither  heathen,  nor  Samaritan,  nor 
Christian,  was  permitted  to  dwell  among  them.*  Indeed,  in  his 
age,  or  shortly  before,  they  had  rebelled  against  the  Romans,  and 
Sepphoris  been  laid  in  ruins.^ 

Tiberias  itself  appears  to  have  remained  undisturbed  during 
all  these  commotions,  ending  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish 
commonwealth.  Coins  of  the  city  are  stiU  extant,  bearing  the 
names  of  the  emperois  Tiberius,  Claudius,  Trajan,  Adrian, 
and  Antoninus  Pius."  It  would  seem  too  that  Adrian  under- 
took here  the  building  of  a  lai^e  temple  ;  which,  being  left 
tmflnished,  bore  afterwai-ds.  the  name  of  the  Adrianium.'     At 

'  Joa  B.  J  8.  9  7,  8.  '  Sea  also  above,  VoL  I.  p.  377. 

'  Joseph.  B.  J.  3.  10.  I,   5,  6,  9,   10.  '  Eekhel  Dootr.  Nrnnm.    Tom.   IH.   p. 

Comp.  i.  1.  8.  *S6.  Mionoet  Medailles  Ant.  Tom.  V.  p. 

'  Sob  Rbove,  Vol.  I.  pp.  367-369,  871.  483Eq. 

'  Epiphan.  adr.  Hterea.  1.  11.    0pp.  T.  ^  Epiphan.  adv.  Hier.  1. 12.  p.  136.  Eb- 

1  p.  136.  Paris  1622.     Reland  PalcBst.  p.  land  Pal,  1039. 
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any  rate,  Galilee,  and  eepecially  Tib  iii=!  letime  the  clii  f  peit 
of  the  Jews  after  the  destruction  of  Jerubilcra  and  then  t,\pul- 
sion  from  Judea.  The  national  council  oi  Sanheinm  accDid- 
Ing  to  Jewish  accounts,  which  at  fl  st  h^d  heen  tianslerred  to 
Jabneh,  came  after  several  remo'veB  to  Sepphona  and  then  to 
Tiberias,'  This  was  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  celebrated  Rabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh ; 
and  from  thia  time,  Tiberias  became  for  several  centuries  the 
central  point  of  Jewish  learning. 

Here  their  most  esteemed  Rabbins  taught  in  the  syna- 
gogues ;  and  a  school  was  formed  for  the  cultivation  of  their 
law  and  language.  As  head  of  this  school.  Rabbi  Judah  col- 
lected and  committed  to  writing  the  great  mass  of  Jewish  tra- 
ditional law,  now  known  as  the  Mishnah ;  an  immense  work, 
which  was  completed,  accoi-ding  to  the  best  accounts,  about 
A.  D.  190,  or  as  some  say  in  A.  D.  220.'  Eabbi  Judah  died 
soon  after ;  and  with  him  feded  the  chief  glory  of  the  academy. 
The  latter  however  continued  to  flourish  more  or  less  for  several 
centuries  ;  although  the  school  of  Babylon  soon  became  its  rival, 
and  at  a  later  period  eclipsed  its  faine.  In  the  third  century 
(A.  D.  230-270)  Eabbi  Jochanan  compiled  here  the  Gemara,  a 
supplement  and  commentary  to  the  Mishnah,  now  usually 
known  as  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,'  In  the  same  school  is  sup- 
posed to  have  arisen  the  great  critical  collection  known  as  the 
Masora,  intended  to  mark  and  preserve  the  purity  of  the  He- 
brew text  of  the  Old  Testament.'  In  the  days  of  Jerome,  the 
school  of  Tiberiaa  continued  apparently  to  flourish  ;  for  that 
father  employed  one  of  its  most  admired  teachers  as  his  in- 
structor in  Hebrew.^  After  this  time  there  seem  to  exist  no 
further  certain  accounts  respecting  it. 

Already,  under  the  reign  of  Constantino,  the  exclusive  pos- 
session, which  according  to  Epiphanius  the  Jews  had  held  of 
Tiberias  and  other  towns  of  Galilee,  was  broken  in  upon  ;  and 
Josephus,  a  Jew  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  was  empowered 
by  that  emperor  to  erect  churches  in  Tiberias,  Sepphoris,  Naza- 
reth, Capernaum,  and  other  neighbouring  viUagea.     In  Tiberias, 

■  LLgitfoot  0pp.  Tom.  II.  p.  1*1-145.  and  minuto ;  and  is  more  oBteemed  by  tlia 

ritriy.  1699.  Jews.     Bust,  llbor,  p.  24-38.     Liffhlfoot 

.  «  BnxtorfTibBriaBp.19-34,    LigliMbot  L  c.  p.  149. 

Opp,  T.  U.  p.  145.— See  in  general  Bas-        '  Bustorf  Tibar.  p.  38  eq.    Lightfoot  L 

nage  Hist,  dea  Jnife,  Tom,  III.  p,  66i.  c  p.  14B, 
Eotterd.  1707.  '  Hieron.  in  PiffiF  ad  Iibr   PHralipom. 

'  Bnxtori  Tiber,  p.  38.    Lightfoot  1,  c.  ad  DomnionBm  et  Eogat   Opp  Tom  I  p 

p.  145.— TheGemaraorTalmudofBaby-  1418,  ed.  Mart  "De  Tibemde  quendam 

Ion  was  tlie  prodnot  of  the  Babyloniaa  Le^is  doclocem,  qnl  apud  Hetneos  admi- 

Bohool,  and  contains  their  commentary  and  ratione   habebatur,    astumfsi     et   contnli 

BUpplcraciit  to  the  Mishnah,     It  is  lefeiTed  cum  eo  a  vcrlicc,  quod  aiunt,  al  extremum 

to  the  sixth  century ;  ia  much  more  full  unguem"  etc 

ill   2C1  270 
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he  cKoae  for  the  site  of  the  church  tho  unfinished  temple  above 
mentioned,  called  the  Adrianium  ;  and  being  hindci-ed  in  Ha 
proceeding  by  magic  arts,  he  was  able  to  overcome  them  by  a 
miracle,  which  led  to  the  conversion  of  many  Jews."  Epipha- 
nius  speaks  at  the  same  time  of  a  bishop  of  Tiberias  ;'  but  we 
have  no  other  notice  of  any  such  dignitary,  until  the  name  of 
John,  hishop  of  Tiberias,  appears  among  the  subscriptioi^  of 
the  Robber  synod  of  Ephesus,  A.  D.  449,  and  again  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  A.  D.  451.'  Another  John  appears  in  A.  D. 
518  ;  George  in  A.  D.  553  ;  and  a  bishop  Basihus  is  named  so 
late  as  the  eighth  century.* 

Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century,  rebuilt  tho  walla  of  Tiberias  ; 
and  the  city  is  barely  mentioned  by  Antoninus  Martyr.'  On 
the  approach  of  the  Persian  army  under  Choaroes  against  Jeru- 
salem, in  A.  D.  614,  the  Jews  of  Tiberias  and  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  Galilee  are  said  to  have  joined  the  expedition  ;  and  to 
them  Eutychius  ascribes  the  chief  slaughter  of  the  Ohriatians,  on 
the  capture  of  the  Holy  City.'  The  emperor  Heraclius,  on  his 
return  from  Persia,  is  reported  to  have  passed  through  Tiberias 
on  hia  way  to  Jerusalem,  bearing  the  true  cross.'  "With  the  rest 
of  Palestine,  both  Tiberias  and  Galilee  in  A.  D.  637  yielded  to 
the  arms  of  the  Khalif  Omar  and  passed  under  the  Muhamme- 
dan  dominion.  The  only  further  notice  of  the  city  befoi-e  the 
crusades,  seems  to  be  that  of  Willibald,  about  A.  D.  765,  who 
describes  it  as  then  containing  many  churches  and  a  synagogue 
of  the  Jews,' 

Very  soon  after  the  crusaders  obtained  possession  of  the  Holy 
Land,  the  district  of  Galilee,  as  we  have  seen,  was  given  by 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  aa  a  fief  to  Tancred ;  who  subdued  Tiberias, 
and  erected  here  a  church,  as  well  as  others  in  neighbouring 
places,'  The  city  was  also  made  the  seat  of  a  Latin  bishop,  the 
only  suffragan  of  the  archbishopric  of  Nazareth  ;  and  the  title 
continued  m  the  Latin  church  for  nearly  two  centuries."  The 
city  appears  to  have  remained  without  interruption  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Christians  until  A.  D.  1187  ;  and  the  assault 
upon  it  by  Saladin  in  that  year,  became  the  immediate  occasion 
of  the  great  battle  of  Hattin,  already  described,  so  &tal  to  the 

'  Epiphon.  adv.  Hier.  1.  4r-13.  pp.  I2T-  '  See  Vol,  I.  p.  387,  n.  1. 

187.  '  AnaBtaaioaBibliotkp.  101.  ed.Paris. 

'  Ibid.  1.  4.  p.  128.  Sea  abova,  Vol.  I.  p.  888, 

■  Labb.  ConciL  Tom.  IV.  pp.  118,  267,  =  HodoBpor.  §  16,  "  Ibi  sunt  multe  ec 

312.   Ibid.  pp.  63,  338, 4eO,  etc  Lb  Qnien  elesite  et  synagogte  Judteoram." 

Oriens  Cliriat.  IIL  p,  708,  '  Sea  above,  p,   341.     Thia  waa  yeiy 

'  Lb  Qnien  ibid.     He  had  pceidously  probably  tlie  present  chnrcli  of  St.  Peter, 

been  atatioaed  at  Jericho  ;    eomp.  above,  near  tlie  sbore,  as  above  described,  p.  393. 

YoL  L  p.  5G6.  n.  10.  So  too  Morison,  p.  203. 

'  Pcocop.  de  jEdif.   Jnst,  6.  9.  Anton,  "  See  above,  p.  343.     Le  Qnien  Onens 

Martyr.  lOn.  §  7.  Cbr,  III.  p.  1802. 
ii\.270,271 
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Glmstian  name  and  power.  The  castle  of  Tiberias  eurrcndered 
the  day  after  the  conflict.'  Benjamin  of  Tudela  had  visited  the 
place  some  twenty  years  before,  and  found  here  only  fifty  Jews 
■with  a  Kabbi  at  their  head  ;  he  speaks  also  of  a  Jewish  ceme- 
tery, in  which,  among  othere,  was  the  tomb  of  E,  Jochanan.' — 
At  a  later  period,  A.  D.  1240,  Tiberiaa  reverted  for  a  time  into 
the  hands  of  the  Christians,  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  with  the 
Sultan  of  Damascus  ;  but  in  A.  D.  1247,  while  in  the  possession 
of  Odo  of  Montbehard,  it  was  again  subdued  by  the  troops  of 
the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  and  remained  thenceforth  under  the  Mu- 
hammedan  dominion.^ 

From  that  time  onwards  until  the  seventeenth  century,  we 
know  little  of  Tiberias.  Travellers  in  the  fourteenth  century 
speak  of  it  as  a  small  place  ;  and  Arabian  writers  of  the  same 
age,  who  mention  it,  describe  chiefly  the  wann  baths.*  About 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Bonifaciua  relates,  evidently 
on  hearsay,  that  Tiberias  was  no  longer  habitable,  on  account 
of  the  multitude  of  serpents  ;  a  report  which  Zuallart  and  Ooto- 
vicue  repeat  near  the  close  of  the  century ;  but  which  Quares- 
mius  takes  pains  expressly  to  contradict.*  The  latter  writer  is 
the  first  to  describe  the  city  correctly  ;  the  inhabitants,  he  says, 
were  Arabs  of  the  worst  character ;  and  the  ancient  chuich  was 
then  used  as  a  stall  for  cattle.  Other  travellers  in  the  same 
centuiy,  and  even  later,  speak  of  the  church  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  describe  the  town  as  in  ruins  and  scarcely  inhabited.' 
A  rich  Jewess,  it  was  said,  had  built  up  the  walls,  in  order  that 
the  Jews  might  reside  there  ;  but  they  were  very  soon  driven 
out  again  by  the  Turks.' 

About  ibe  middle  of  the  e%hteenth  century,  Tiberias  made 
part  of  the  domain  of  the  noted  Sheikh  Dhaher  el-'Omar,  whose 
history  is  related  by  Niebuhr  and  Volney.'  His  femily  belonged 
to  the  Bedawin  on  the  north  of  the  lake,  along  the  upper 

'  Sea  aljove,  pp.  373,  377.  1839.     Abnlfadia  Tab.  Syr.  p.  84.    Ibn 

'  ffin.  I.  p.  87.     The  Jewish  Itinerary  el- Ward!  ibid.  p.  184.     Yakilt  in  Schult. 

m   HottirigCT'a    Cippi   Hebraici   mentions  Ind.  in  Tit.  Salad,  art.  Tiberias. 

here  also  tbl3  tomb,  and  especially  that  ol  '  Bonif.  de  pereun.  cnlta  Terr.  Sanei.  b 

R.  AHba  with  24,000  of  his  disoiples ;  p.  QnoraBmins  IL  p.    864  ;    comp.   p.    465. 

Bi.  Ed.  2.   See  alao  the  Jemah  Itinerai-isB  Zuallart  p.  250.  Ootov.  It™,  p.  369. 

publiahed  by  Carmoly,  Brux.  1847,  pp.  '  Elueitl.  II.  pp.  8M,  865.  D'Arvienx 

130,  1S5,  257,  886,  445.    Comp.  Light-  M&aoiraa  II.  p.  276.    Paris  173.'5.    Ton 

fbot  0pp.  II.  p.   144.— Bnrekiiai'db  heard  Troilo  pp.  429,  430.     Morison  p.  203.     So 

of  this  laiter  tomb ;  but  the  number  of  too  Van  Egmond  aod  Heyman,  Rai!«n  IL 

disciples  had  dwindled  to  14,000 ;  p.  828.  p.  81. 

'  Hugo  Flagon  in  Martene  et  Durand  '  D'Arvieux  1.  o.      Theranot  "Voyages 

Tom.    V.  pp.  733,  781.   (Comp.    Marin.  II.  p.  676.    Amat.  1727.   Yet  thia  appears 

SauuL  pp.  215,  218.)     Wilken  Gesoh.  der  to  be  only  im  old  story  reTsimpod;  the 

Kr.  VI  pp.  600,  652.     Comment,  de  Bell,  same  is  mentioned  by  Fiirer  of   Haimen- 

Cmo.  pp.  201,  205,  dorf  in  1566,  p.  278. 

^  W.  de  Baldenael  in  Basnagc  ThcR.  IV.  "  Niebuhr    Reisebesehr.  III.   p.    72  sq. 

p.  355.     Sir  J.  Mauudevillo  p.  115.  Lond.  Volucy  Voyagi;  e.  xxv.  Tom.  II.  p.  84  sq. 
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Jordan  ;  and  seems  to  have  acquired  considerable  power  in  the 
neighbouring  i-egion.  On  the  death  of  his  father  'Omar,  he 
succeeded  to  the  possession  of  Safed  ;  to  which  he  afterwards 
added  Tiberiaa  and  Nazareth.  Pococke  found  him,  in  A.  D. 
1738,  erecting  a  fort  on  a  hill  north  of  Tiberias,  and  strength- 
ening the  old  walls  with  buttresses  inside ;  he  being  at  that 
time  in  strife  with  the  Pasha  of  Damascus.'  Hasselquist  in  A. 
D.  1751  relates,  that  he  had  recently  built  up  walls  around  the 
city,  and  also  erected  a  castle  on  a  hill  outside.'  In  A.  D. 
1749,  Sheikh  DhSher  by  a  sudden  march  got  possession  of 
'Alika,  which  he  fortified  ;  and  here  maintained  himself  almost 
as  an  independent  chief  for  many  years,  against  aU  the  attacks 
and  intrigues  of  the  surrounding  Pashas.  In  A.  D.  1775,  at 
the  age  of  ninety  ^ears,  he  was  still  able  to  mount  a  fiery  horse  ; 
but  a  fleet  being  sent  against  him  in  that  year  by  the  Porte,  he 
was  entrapped  by  fraud,  and  his  head  sent  to  Constantinople.  = 

The  French  had  possession  of  Tiberias  for  a  short  time,  dur- 
ing the  invasion  of  Syria  by  Napoleon  in  A.  D.  1799.* 


Wednesday,  June  20(/i.  It  had  been  our  plan  to  proceed 
from  Tiberias  along  the  lake  northwards,  and  so  by  the  Joi-dan 
and  the  shore  of  el-HWeh  to  BfiniSs.  Here  we  proposed  to 
search  out  all  the  sources  of  the  Joixian,  and  then  take  the 
route  up  Wady  et-Teim  by  Hdsbeiya  and  Easheiya  to  Damas- 
cus. From  this  city  we  hoped  to  cross  Anti-Lebanon  to  Ba'al- 
hek,  and  so  by  way  of  the  cedars  over  Lebanon  to  Beirflt.  For 
all  this  we  still  had  a  sufficient  number  of  days  at  our  com- 
mand. But  the  time  had  now  come,  when  the  disturbances  ia 
the  north  of  Palestine  were  to  affect  our  plans,  and  compel  us 
to  change  oui  intended  course.  As  we  yesterday  visited  the 
warm  springs,  we  found  there  a  special  messenger  with  a  letter 
from  our  friend  Abu  Nasir  of  Nazareth,  whom  we  had  left  only 
on  Monday  morning  ;  informing  us,  that  soon  after  our  depar- 
ture news  had  come,  that  the  rebel  Druaes  from  the  Lejah  had 
made  an  inroad  upon  Hasbeiya,  seized  the  place  by  surprise, 
and  kihed  the  governor  and  all  the  Turkish  and  Christian  in- 
habitants. In  consequence,  not  only  this  road,  but  also  that  by 
the  bridge  and  Kuneitirah,  had  become  unsafe ;  inasmuch  as  the 
rebels  were  on  the  look  out  for  caravans  and  travellers,  whom 
they  were  said  not  only  to  rob,  but  also  to  murder. 

'  PocodtB  Dascr.  of  the  East,  H.  i.  p.  '  HaasalqiiiHt  Reiae  pp,  181,  183. 

69.— The  mi™  spokan  of  1iy  Bnrcthardt  '  Volney  1.  o.  p.  87.    Nielmbr  1.  o.  p.  76. 

on  ilie  north  of  the  town  are  perhaps"  ro-  '  See  Clarkfi's  Trarels  etc.  p.   479.  4to. 

mains  of  this  fort ;   see  above,   p.   S83.  via.  eto. 
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We  did  not  doubt  but  that  this  intelligence  was  very 
greatly  exaggerated  ;  yet  as,  on  inquiry  in  Tiberias,  we  learned 
that  similar  accounts  had  been  also  received  from  the  eastern 
side  of  the  lake,  we  thought  it  more  prudent  to  obtain  further 
information,  before  we  ventured  to  proceed  directly  towards 
DamascUB.  ■  It  was  evident  that  Abu  Ndsir  had  considered  the 
source  of  his  intelligence  as  trustworthy  ;  for  his  solicitude  led 
him  to  despatch  a  special  messenger  on  our  account ;  a  tindness 
which  another  native  would  hardly  have  rendered  to  us.  We 
concluded  therefore  to  remain  this  day  encamped  at  Tiberias  ; 
hire  the  Httle  sail  boat,  and  visit  all  the  places  along  the  western 
shore  as  fer  north  as  to  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan ;  and  the 
next  day  proceed  directly  to  Safed,  where  we  might  hope  to  ob- 
tain later  and  more  authentic  ijiformation. 

Such  was,  and  such  is,  this  land  of  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars  !  Eeports  fly  current  from  mouth  to  mouth,  of  which  no 
one  can  learn  whether  they  are  true  or  felse ;  suspense,  agita- 
tion, and  anxiety  prevail  continually  ;  without  the  possibility  of 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  there  actually  exists  the  slightest 
cause  of  inquietude.  In  the  present  instance,  the  hopes  and 
wishes  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  were  strongly 
on  the  side  of  the  Egyptian  troops.  "  May  God  give  victory  to 
our  Efiendi,"  was  the  concluding  prayer  of  Abu  N^sifs  letter  to 
us ;  and  this  wish  was  not  unnatural,  although  the  war  itself 
was  totally  unjust  and  conducted  with  horrible  atrocity.  The 
Christians  were  anxious  for  the  success  of  Ibrahim,  because  this 
was  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment, in  opposition  to  the  Turldsh  ;  under  which,  for  the  first 
time,  they  were  treated  as  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Muham- 
medane,  and  enjoyed  rights  and  a  security  in  person  and  proper- 
ty, which  they  had  never  known  before. 

We  rose  early  this  morning,  in  the  hope  of  a  pleasant 
excursion  upon  the  lake,  so  often  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
our  Saviour.  But  a  strong  southwest  ivind  had  been  blowing  all 
night  and  stiU  continued ;  so  that  the  boat  had  not  returned, 
nor  could  it  be  expected.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  deter- 
mined to  set  off  at  once,  and  proceed  to  day  along  the  shore  of 
the  lake  to  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  thence  to  morrow 
to  Safed.  We  started  accordingly,  following  along  the  western 
wall,  which  presented  a  melancholy  spectacle  of  ruin ;  and. 
leaving  the  gate  at  8,20.  The  hill  we  had  descended  yester- 
day, comes  quite  down  to  the  shore  on  the  north  of  the  town ; 
and  the  path  leads  along  its  steep  side,  at  some  distance  above 
the  water.  At  about  forty  minutes  from  Tiberias,  a  email 
Wady  breaks  down  through  to  the  lake,  the  upper  entrance  of 

iii.  275,  270 
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wliichwe  had  yesterday  passed  in  eoming  from  Hattin.'  Down 
this  Wady  comes  the  main  Damascua  road  from  Mount  Tahor ; 
and  then  foUowg  the  shore  as  iar  as  to  Khdn  Minyeh. 

Here,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  Wady,  is  a  small  space  of 
arable  plain  along  the  shore,  on  which  were  a  few  patches  of 
vegetables,  with  a  miserable  hut  or  two  for  the  keepers.  On  the 
lower  part,  just  by  the  beach,  are  five  or  six  fountains  near  each 
other,  one  of  which  is  very  large  and  copious  ;  the  water  rushing 
forth  with  violence.  The  water  is  clear,  and  slightly  hrachish  ; 
the  temperature  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  air,  not  far 
from  80°  F.  The  place  bears  the  name  of  'Ain  el-Barideh, 
"  Cold  spring  ; "  in  distinction  from  the  hot  sources  on  the  south 
of  Tiberias.  We  saw  here  for  the  first  time  a  kind  of  struc- 
ture, which  we  are  not  fully  able  to  explain.  Each  fountain 
had  once  been  enclosed  by  a  round  reservoir  of  stone,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  deep,  perpendicular  on  the  inside,  and  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  diameter ;  only  two  of  these  are  still  in  tolerable 
preservation.  The  obvious  purpose  of  these  atmctures  was,  to 
raise  and  retain  the  water  at  a  considerable  height  above  the 
fountain  ;  on  the  same  principle  as  the  reservoirs  at  the  celebra- 
ted B§s  el-' Ain  near  Tyre.  But  whether  it  was  thus  raised  for 
bathing,  or  for  irrigation,  or  for  other  ueea,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide. The  former  is  not  impossible ;  and  the  waters  may  an- 
ciently have  been  used  in  some  connection  with  the  hot  hatbs  ; 
though  we  did  not  learn  that  any  medicinal  virtue  is  attributed 
to  them  at  the  present  day.  The  reservoirs  may  or  may  not  be 
of  ancient  workmanship ;  there  seemed  to  be  no  distinctive 
marks  about  them.=  Upon  the  plain  grow  oleanders  and  trees 
of  the  NQhk. 

Beyond  this  spot,  the  mountain  i^in  comes  down  to  the 
shore  ;  and  the  path  leads,  as  before,  along  its  side  above  the 
water.  At  9^  o'clock  another  large  plain  opened  before  us  ; 
and  just  here  lies  el-Mejdel,  a  miserable  little  Muslim  village, 
looting  much  like  a  ruin,  though  exhibiting  no  marks  of  anti- 
q^uity.  ITrom  Tiheri^  hither,  or  rather  from  beyond  the  hot 
baths,  the  general  direction  of  the  coast  is  about  from  S.  E.  to 
N.  W.  But  from  this  point  onwards  the  coast  trends  off 
towards  the  N.  N.  E.  while  the  hills  retire  in  a  curve,  leaving  a 
beautiful  plain  an  hour  in  length  and  about  twenty  minutes  in 
breadth,  in  .the  form  of  an  irregukr  parallelogram,  verging 
almost  to  a  crescent.  In  the  southwest,  the  mountain  formii^ 
the  ridge  or  step  between  this  plain  and  the  Sahil  Hattin  is 
steep,  and  not  less  than  three  or  four  hundred  feet  high.     The 

'  SsB  above,  p.  379.  the  esaf^rated  acconnt  of  Buddngham, 

'  Ivby  and  Mangles  speak  of  tlicse  aa  I  onii  with  ilifficulty  rcoognise  the  place ; 
MicIontEoman  hatha;  p.  299.   [91.]     In     Travcla  in  Palostiue  4to.p.  465. 
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Wady  el-Hamam  breaks  down  tlirough  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
west  of  Mejdel,  and  its  "bed  runs  to  the  lake  just  north  of  that 
village.'  On  the  west  and  north  the  hilla  are  lower,  and  rise 
lees  abruptly  from  the  plain.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
plain,  lies  the  ruined  KhSn  Minyeh;  while  Mcjdcl  is  quite  at 
the  southeast  comer. 

The  name  Mejdel  is  obviously  the  same  with  the  Hebrew 
M^dal  and  Greek  Magdala  ;  and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt, 
that  this  place  is  the  Magdala  of  the  New  Testament,  chiefly 
known  as  the  native  town  of  Mary  Magdalene.  The  ancient 
notices  respecting  its  position  are  exceedingly  indefinite  ;  yet  it 
seems  to  follow  from  the  New  Testament  itself,  that  it  lay  on 
the  west  side  of  the  lake.  After  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the 
four  thousand,  which  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  country 
east  of  the  lake,*  Jesus  "  took  ship  and  came  into  the  coast  of 
Magdala  ; "  for  which  Mark  writes  Dalmanutha.'  Here  the 
Pharisees  began  to  question  him ;  but  he  "  left  them,  and 
entering  into  the  ship  again,  departed  to  ^6  other  side  ;"  an 
expression  which  in  the  New  Testament  is  appHed  almost 
exclusively  to  the  country  east  of  the  lake  and  the  Joi-dan.* 
Thence  he  goes  to  the  northeastern  Bethsaida,  where  he  heals  a 
blind  man ;  and  so  to  Cresarea  Philippi.'  This  view  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  Rabbins  in  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud,  compiled  at  Tiberias ;  whp  several  times  speak  of 
Magdala  as  adjacent  to  Tiberias  and  Hammath  or  the  hot 
springs."  The  Migdal-el  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  was  probably  the  same  place.' — Quaresmius  mentions 
here  the  present  name,  and  recognised  the  place  as  the  Magdala 
of  Scripture.' 

■  See  above,  pp.  378,  879.  Gedar,  which  he  tcanslaMs  Magdala  of 

'  According  to  Mart  7,  31,  Jesus  went  Gadai'a ;  ib.  pp.  22G,  413.    But,  even  if 

iWiin  the  coasts  of  l^re  and  Sidoii  into  tlie  snch  be  the  msBnlng,  this  name  occurs 

Deoapolis ;  in  which  oonnectioa  the  mira-  only  in  the  Talmud  of  Babylon  ;  which  ia 

cle  is  immediately  related,  Mark  8,    1-9,  this   case   ia    of  far  less  anthority. — The 

But  all  the  (uties  of  t^e  DecapoHs,  except  text  of  Josephna  too,  la  the  earUer  edi~ 

Soythopolia,  lay  on  the  east  of   the  lake  tions,  hae  u  Magdala  in  the  vicinity  of 

and  the  Jordan ;  Onomast.  avt  BMapoUs.  Gamola  j  Vila  §  24,     But,   according  to 

Jos,  B.  J.  8.  9.  7.     Reland  Pal  p.  203.  Havereamp,  all  the  manuscripts,  instead 


Rossnmiiller  Blbl,  Geogr.  IL  ii.  p.   11  sq.  of  Magdala,  read  hero  Gamala ;  whlchhe 

'  Mutti  15,  89.     Marit  8,  10,     Of  Dal-  has  consequently  restored  ia  the  text.  See 

manntho  we  have  no  further  trace.  Gesenins"  Notes  on  Burekhardt  p.  1056. 

*  Ma*  8,   18    kirri\^fv  tU  t4   Tiiaav.  '  Josh.  19,  88. 

Comp,  Matt  16,  5.    For  this  use  of  tJ  '  Quaresmius  n.  866.    The  testimony 

T4ptii',  sea  Mark  5,  1.   10,  1.    Luke  8,  23.  of  this  author  was  probably  unknown  to 

Also  without  adjuncts,  Matt.  8,  18.  28.  Lightfoot;    and  has  been  overlooked  by 

Mark  4,  3S.  etc  most  later  writers,  who  adopted  the  view 

'  Mark  8,  33.  37.    Matt.  16,  13.  of  the  latter.   Comp.  BOschiugErdbeschr. 

'  Lightlbot  Opera   II.    p.    336.      Yet  Th.  XI.  p.  491,    Van  Egmond  u.  Heynian 

tightfoot  himself  (as  also  Cellarlns)  places  Reizen  IL  p.  37, — Steph.  SdinIz  also  finds 

Magdala  on  tlie  east  of  the  lake,  on  no  Mngdala  hare  an  hour  north  of  Tilwrlas  ; 

better  gi-ouiid,itwonldBcBni,  thanbecause  Leitungen  etc.  V.  p.  205,     Wlietjier  this 

it  is  sometimes  called  •T.i  !!^Ja  Migdal  was  the  Magdalum  Casfrum  of  Brocardus 

Vol.  II.— 34  jii,  278, 279 
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Half  an  hour  west  of  Mcjdel,  in  tlie  high  perpendicular 
cliif  forming  the  southeast  side  of  Wady  el-Hamam,  are 
situated  the  singular  remains  of  Kal'at  Ihn  Ma'itn,  to  which  I 
have  already  aUuded.'  These  were  visited  and  dt^crihedhy 
Burckhardt ;  and,  as  -we  were  not  aware  at  the  time  of  anything 
antique  ahout  the  place,  we  therefore  passed  on  without  ex- 
amining it  more  closely."  The  following  is  Burckhardt's  ac- 
count :  "  In  the  calcareous  moun'tain  are  many  natural  caverns, 
which  hare  been  united  together  by  parages  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  enlarged  in  order  to  render  them  more  commodious  for 
habitation.  Walls  have  also  been  built  across  the  natural 
openings,  so  that  no  person  could  enter  them  except  through 
the  narrow  communicating  passages  ;  and  wherever  the  nature 
of  the  almost  perpendicular  cliff  permitted  it,  small  bastions 
were  built,  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  castle,  which  has  thus 
been  rendered  almost  impregnable.  The  perpendicular  cliff 
forms  its  protection  above  ;  and  the  access  below  is  by  a  narrow 
path,  so  steep  as  not  to  allow  of  a  horse  mounting  it.  In  the 
midst  of  the  caverns  several  deep  cisterns  have  been  hewn. 
The  whole  might  afford  refuge  to  ahout  six  hundred  men ; 
but  the  walls  are  now  much  damaged.— A  few  vaults  of  com- 
munication, with  pointed  arches,  denote  Gotliic  architecture."' 

I  have  ventured  to  copy  this  description,  because  it  accords 
remarkably  with  the  account  given  by  Josephus,  of  certain 
fortified  caverns  near  the  village  Arbela  in  Galilee.  Theyare 
first  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  march  of  Bacchidea  into 
Judea  ;  at  that  time  they  were  occupied  by  many  fugitives,  and 
the  Syrian  general  encamped  at  Arhela  long  enough  to  subdue 
them.*  When  Herod  the  Great  took  possession  of  Sepphoris, 
these  caverns  near  Arhela  were  occupied  by  a  band  of  robbers, 
who  committed  depredations  and  distressed  the  inhabitants 
thror^hout  the  region.  Herod  first  sent  a  detachment  of  troops 
to  take  post  at  Arbela,  to  act  as  a  check  upon  their  depreda^ 

18  leas  certain,  thongh  most  probable ;  c  el-Ham3m ;  p.  399.   [91.1     Aoeording  to 

5.  p.  IM.     It  is  douUlesa  that  of  a  writer  the   aame   travellers   (ibid.)    "there    tas 

of  the  Bfime  century,  who  after  speaJting  aome  onrioua  oH  convents     in  the  side  of 

of  «io  Mensa  Domini,  goes  on  to   say ;  the  cliff  between  M^del  and  tJie  raoutU  of 

"Ibiprope  juxta  mare  Tiberiadia  verans  Wady  ei-Hamilm ;  they  are  deecrihed  as 

Tabariam  est  locua  qni  dicitur  Magdttlon,"  "bdng  built  eoTsral  stories  high  m  the 

etP.  Sea  SMph.  Baluzii  Miscellanea,  Tom.  perpendicular  cliff,   with  galleries,     etc. 

VI.  p  369    Paris  1713.  8.  These  we  did  not  notice. 

■  ^ee  abovo  pp.  378,  379.     It  ssems  to         *  Joseph.  Ant.  13.  II.  l.Tlmisdonbfc- 

have  boon  first  mentioned  by  Pooooke  U.  less  the  same  event  recorded  m  1  Maeo.  9, 

j_  p  gj  2 ;  where  Bacchidea  is  said  to  have  snb- 

'  In' 1853  we  passed   down   through  dued  Messaloth  in  Arbela.      The  word 

Wady  el-HamSm,   beneatli  the  caverna;  Measabth  (MfoffoAiia)    may  perba;^  be 

Bee  Vol,  IIL  Sect  VIII,  nndar  May  IStli.  nothmg  more  than    the    Heb.    nllDO, 

'  Bnrckhardfs  Travels,    p.   831. — Irby  j„  t]jg  sense  of  stspi,  stories,  terraces;  see 

and  Mangles  describe  also  an  oxternalfor-  2  Chr.  9,  11. 

tress,  just  northwast  of  the  mouth  of  Wady 
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tiona ;  and  after  forty  daya  followed  with  his  whole  force,  in 
order  to  exterminate  them.  On  his  approach,  they  holdly  gave 
him  battle,  and  at  first  routed  his  left  wing ;  but  the  battle 
turning  against  them,  they  were  put  to  flight,  and  pursued 
beyond  the  Jordan.  Herod  now  laid  siege  to  the  caverns  ;  but 
as  they  were  situated  in  the  midst  of  precipitous  cliffs,  ovei-- 
hanging  a  deep  valley,  with>  only  a  steep  and  narrow  path 
leading  to  the  entrance,  the  attack  was  exceedingly  difficult. 
Parties  of  soldiers  were  at  length  let  down  in  large  boxes,  sus- 
pended hj  chains  from  above,  and  attacked  those  who  defended 
the  entrance  with  fire  and  sword,  or  dragged  them  out  with 
long  hooks  and  dashed  them  down  the  precipice.  In  this  way 
the  place  was  at  last  subdued.' — The  same  caverns  were  after- 
wards fortified  by  Josephus  himself,  during  his  command  in 
Galilee,  against  the  Komans ;  in  one  place  he  speaks  of  them 
aa  the  caverns  of  Arbela,  and  in  another  as  the  caverns  near  the 
lake  of  G-enneaareth."  According  to  the  Tahnud  likewise, 
Arbela  lay  between  Sepphoris  and  Tiberias.' 

AU  these  circumstances  seem  to  me  very  clearly  to  identify 
the  Arbela  of  Gfalilee  and  its  fortified  caverns,  with  the  present 
Kiil'af  Ibn  Ma'dn  and  the  adjacent  site  of  ruins  now  known  as 
Irbid.'  This  latter  name  is  apparently  a  corruption  of  Irbil, 
the  proper  Arabic  form  for  Arbela ;'  for  although  this  change 
of  Z  into  d,  is  very  uncommon,  yet  the  same  name  Irbid  is  found 
also  in  a  large  village  in  the  region  east  of  the  Jordan,  where 
we  know  there  was  another  Arbela.'  The  same  Arbela  of 
Galilee  may  not  improbably  have  been  the  Beth-Arbel  of  the 
prophet  Hosea.' — It  is  singular,  that  no  mention  of  this  fortress 
occurs  during  the  time  of  the  crusades.  WiUiam  of  Tyre 
describes  indeed  a  very  similar  fortified  cavern,  which  was  re- 
garded as  impregnable  ;  but  he  places  it  expressly  in  the  coun- 
try beyond  the  Jordan,  sixteen  Italian  miles  from  Tiberias.' 

'  Jos,  Ant.  14.  16.  4,  6.     B,   J.   1.   16.  aeems  little  grouad  to  doulit,   that  this  is 

2-4.     The  latter  ancount  is  tLo  most  fnlL  the  present  Irbid  (Euroiiliardt  writes  Er^ 

"  Vita  g  87,  'Apfifihaf  airiiXaiov.    B.  J.  bad)  the  chief  towa  of  a  district  eaat  of 

S.    30.    6,   ri  iTEpl   Tfvnistip  tJ)!-  M/iniy  Um   Keis,    the  ancient  Qadara;    Burok- 

mr^Kian.  hardt^s  Travels,  pp.  288,  369.— There  is 

'  Lightfoot  Opp.  n.  p.  231.  no  qaafdon  bat  that  li  and  Z  are  kmdred 

'  The  Srst  suggestion  cf  tliis  identity  sounds ;  though  the  change  from  fie  for- 

■was  made,  I  believe,  by  the  reviewer  of  mer  to  the  latter  is  more  frequent  than  the 

Raumer's  Pallistina  in  the  "  Gielehrte  An-  reverse  ;  e.  g.  Heb.  "IJ'T  aad  bjl  '   vn 

zeigen"  of  Mnnioh,  Nov.  18S6.  p.  870  so.  „„.  ,.(.t .  tt  s.  !„„   ™' u  i..u''j -.u. 

the  gnjnnds.  «reeK    ana     Lat       OSuiT<rfOS     Ulysses ; 

'  See  above,  p.  379.     The  Arbela  where  t^poo"  l^'ryi^     Lat.  ^jJdiKS,  EngL 

Alexander's  great  battle   took  place,  is  ^'*'-    See  GeseninsLei.  Heb.  lett,  b. 
still  called  in  Arabinn  writers  Irtiil;  see        '  Hoa.  10,  li  ;  where  it  is  implied  that 

Snhult.  led.  in  Vit.  Salad,  art.  ArMa.  Beth-Arbel  was  regarded  as  an  impregna- 

«  Euseh.      et    Hieron.     Onomast.     art.  ble  fiirtreas. 
Arbda:     "Est   usiina  hodie  vieus  Arbel         "  Will.  Tjr.  22.  15,  21, 
trans  Jordanem  in  finibus  PbIIbj."    There 

iii.  28J,  283 
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The  plain  upon  wliich  we  now  entered  from  Mujclel,  is  at 
first  called  Ard  el-Mejdel,  but  further  on  takes  the  name  of  el- 
Ghuweir,  "Little  Grh6r;"  which  strictly  perhaps  includes  the 
■whole.  It  is  unquestionably  the  Genneaareth  of  Josephus.' 
Our  attention  and  inquiries  were  now  directed,  I  may  say  with 
the  most  absorbing  and  exciting  interest,  to  a  search  after  some 
trace  of  the  long  lost  Capernamn,  so  celebrated  in  the  Hew 
Testament,  as  our  Lord's  residence  and  the  scene  of  several  of 
his  miracles ;  a  city  in  that  day  "  exalted  unto  heaven,"  but 
now  thrust  down  so  low  that  its  very  name  and  place  arc  utterly 
forgotten.  "We  had  indeed  begun  our  inquiries  among  the 
people  of  Nazareth,  and  pursued  them  ayatematicaUy  ever 
since;  but  as  yet  with  no  success.  We  now,  however,  were 
approaching  the  spot  where  the  city  must  have  stood  ;  for  there 
was  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  it  lay  in  or  near  the  plain  of 
Gennesareth  ;  or  at  least  must  have  been  situated  not  very  far 


We  took  a  path  along  the  inner  side  of  the  plain,  at  the 
toot  of  the  western  hills,  in  order  to  examine  some  ruins  which 
were  said  to  exist  in  that  direction.  Our  course  was  about  N.  by 
W.  At  9|  o'clock  we  were  opposite  to  Wady  el-HamSm,  as  it 
breaks  down  through  between  two  lofty  ledges  of  rock.  We 
soon  strack  an  artificial  water-courae  coming  down  from  before 
us,  in  which  was  a  considerable  brook,  irrigating  this  part  of 
the  plain.  This  we  followed  up,  and  found  it  scattering  its  rills 
and  difi'using  verdure  in  all  directions.  At  10.10  we  reached  a 
large  and  beautiftil  fountain,  rising  immediately^  at  the  foot  of 
the  western  hne  of  hills.  At  first  we  had  taken  it  for  the  source 
of  the  brook  which  we  had  followed  up ;  but  we  now  found, 
that  the  latter  is  brought  from  the  stream  of  Wady  er-Eabudi- 
yeh  further  north  ;  and  is  carried  along  the  hill-side  above  this 
fountain,  to  water  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  plain. 

The  fountain  bears  the  name  of  'Ain  el-Mudauwarah, 
"  Kound  Fountain  ; "  it  interested  us  exceedingly  ;  for  we  then 
thought  it,  (though  incorrectly, )  to  be  the  same  which  Josephus 
describes  as  watering  and  fertilizing  the  plain  of  Gennesareth, 
and  which  he  says  was  called  by  the  inhabitants  Oaphamaum.' 
It  is  enclosed  by  a  low  wall  of  mason  work_  of  hewn  stones, 
forming  an  oval  reservoir  more  than  fifty  feet  in  diameter  ;  the 
water  is  perhaps  two  feet  deep,  beautifully  limpid  and  sweet, 
bubbling  up  and  flowing  out  rapidly  in  a  large  stream,  to  water 
the  plain  below.  Numerous  smaU  fish  were  sporting  in  the 
basin  ;  which  ia  so  thickly  surrounded  by  trees  and  brushwood, 
that  a  stranger  would  be  apt  to  pass  by  without  noticing  it.* 
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The  oleander  (Difieh)  was  growing  here  in  great  alaiindance, 
now  in  full  bloom  ;  and  trees  of  the  Niibk  were  also  very  frequent. 
The  waters  of  this  fountain  irrigate  the  ground  between  it  and 
the  lake  ;  but  those  from  Wady  er-RubOdiyeh,  being  higher  up 
and  still  more  copious,  are  carried  over  the  more  northern  and 
southern  portions  of  the  plain. 

Admitting  that  this  fountain  was  the  Capharaaum  of  Jose- 
phus,  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  city  of  Caper- 
naum must  have  Iain  somewhere  in  the  vicinity.  The  western 
hill  above  the  fountain,  as  *e  could  perceive  here,  and  had  also 
noticed  from  Hattin,  is  strewed  with  large  stones,  having  at  a 
distance  much  the  appearance  of  ruins.  I  ascended  it  therefore, 
excited  with  the  eager  hope  of  finding  some  trace  of  a  former 
site,  which  then  I  should  hardly  have  hesitated  to  consider  as 
the  remains  of  Capernaum,  But  my  hope  ended  in  disappoint- 
ment ;  a  few  stones  had  indeed  been  thrown  together ;  but 
there  was  nothing  which  could  indicate  that  any  town  or  village 
had  ever  occupied  the  spot.  The  stones  which  cover  the  hill, 
are  of  the  same  dark  colour  and  volcanic  character,  as  those 
around  Tiberias.  From  this  point,  looking  up  through  Wady 
el-Hamam,  I  could  perceive  the  site  of  Irbid.' 

After  a  stop  of  twenty  minutes  at  'Ain  el-Mudauwarah,  we 
proceeded  on  the  same  course  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  in 
ten  minutes  (at  10.40)  reached  the  opening  of  Wady  er-Eubii- 
diyeh,  coming  down  from  the  northwest  from  the  plain  of 
Eamah ;  where  it  bears  the  name  of  Wady  Selldmeh.  The 
hills  are  hero  low  and  gentle.  The  Wady  brings  down  a  very 
copious  stream  of  pure  water ;  which  is  scattered  over  the  plain 
in  all  directions,  by  means  of  small  canals  and  water-courses. 
Here  is  a  deserted  mill,  which  might  easily  be  repaired  ;  and 
also  the  remains  of  two  or  three  others.  Upon  a  shght  emi- 
nence on  the  north  side,  are  the  remains  of  a  village  called  Abu 
ShUsheh ;  which  we  visited,  in  order  to  see  if  there  was  any- 
thing, that  could  bo  refeiTcd  to  Capernaum.  But  here  too  are 
no  traces  of  anticLuity  ;  no  hewn  stones  nor  any  mason  work  ; 
nothing  indeed  but  the  remains  of  a  few  dwelhngs,  built  of 
rough  volcanic  atones  ;  some  of  them  still  used  as  magazines  by 
the  Arabs  of  the  plain,  A  Wely  with  a  white  dome  marks  the 
spot,' 

I  find  tho  fountain    certainly  mentioned  Beatitudes  so  called,  adjnoent  to  the  vil- 

oaly  by  Pocoeke,  who  also  held  it  to  be  Inge  of  Hattin;  II.  p.  S70.     See  abova,  p. 

the  Cftphornauiu  of  Josephus;  Desor.  of  378. 

the  East,  11.  L  p.  71.    Probably  Furer  of         '  Vidted  by  us  in  1852 ;  see  Vol.  III. 

Haimendorf  means  the  same  ;   p.  2T5.  Seot  VIII,  under  May  18tli. 

Narnb.  1646.     Qunresmiua  indeed  speuks         =  From  Abu  Shnsheh,  Mejdol  bore  S,  8° 

of  a  fbuntaiii  Capbarnanm ;    but  ho  ex-  E.  and  Khan  Minyeh  N,  62°  E. 

pressly  daaoribes  it  as  under  tlie  Mount  of 

Vol.  II.— 34*  ui.  284,  285 
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]?rom  tills  point,  as  well  as  from  the  hill  over  the  Kound 
Founiain,  there  was  a  fino  prospect  of  the  heautiful  plain  as  it 
lies  along  the  sea.  It  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  well  watered ; 
.  the  soil,  on  the  .southern  part  at  least,  is  a  rich  hlack  mould, 
which  in  the  vicinity  of  Mejdel  is  almost  a  marsh.  Its  fertOity 
indeed  can  hardly  be  exceeded  ;  all  kinds  of  grain  and  vegeta- 
bles are  produced  in  abundance,  including  rice  in  the  moister 
parts  ;  while  the  natural  productions,  as  at  Tiberias  and  Jericho, 
are  those  of  a  more  southern  latitude.  Indeed,  in  beauty, 
fertility,  and  climate,  the  whole  tract  answers  well  enough 
to  the  glowing  though  exaggerated  description  of  Josephus. 
Among  other  productions,  he  speaks  here  also  of  walnut  trees  ; 
but  we  did  not  note  whether  any  now  exist,' 

Excepting  the  portion  around  Mejdel,  this  plain  is  not  tilled 
hy  the  Fellahs,  but  is  given  up  entirely  to  the  Arabs  dwelling 
in  tents,  the  Ghaw&rineh  ;  who  seem  here  and  farther  north  to 
be  an  intermediate  race,  between  the  Bedawin  of  the  mountains 
and  deserts  and  the  more  southern  Gbawirineh.  A  small  tribe 
of  them  encamp  in  this  quarter,  called  es-Semektyeh ;  who  keep 
a  few  buildings  in  repair  in  Abu  ShUsbeh,  which  they  use  as 
magazines.  A  Sheikh  was  riding  about  upon  a  fine  horse, 
entirely  naked  except  bis  loins ;  and  two  or  three  others  were 
lazily  opening  a  water-course,  to  carry  the  water  to  a  different 
point  in  the  plain. 

Thus  far  we  had  followed  one  of  the  roads  from  Tiberias  to 
Safed ;  which  hence  proceeds  up  Wady  er-RQbadiyeh.  "We 
now  turned  northeast  still  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  on  a  direct 
course  to  KhSa  Minyeh.  Setting  off  at  11.10  we  passed,  after 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  limestone  column  lying  alone  in  the 
plain,  some  twenty  feet  loi^,  and  at  feast  two  feet  in  diameter ; 
we  could  discern  no  trace  of  any  site  or  ruins  in  the  vicinity. 
The  northern  part  of  the  plain  is  leas  abundantly  watered  than 
the  southern ;  in  some  parts  the  ground  was  diy  and  parched, 
and  thorny  shrabs  were  growing  thickly.  At  llj  o'clock  the 
dry  bed  of  a  Wady  crossed  our  path,  coming  down  fi-om  the 
western  hUls,  and  called  Wady  el-'Amfid ;  probably  from  the 
column  we  had  passed.  It  comes  from  the  region  between 
Safed  and  Meiron  ;  and  is  there  called  Wady  Tawahin.* 

'  According  to  Joaepbna  this  tract  woold  givea  aUiTo  in  the  tast    We  oonid  hear 

be  almost  a  paradise ;  B.  J,  8.  10.  6,  nothing  of  a  name  Leimon.     Pooooke  still 

"  Bnrckhardt  in  passing  along  the  shore,  more  incorrectly  makes  the  hrook  el-Lei- 

givea  the   name    ei-Ijeini6n  to  hoth    Iha  mta  pass  down  throngh  Wa'dy  el-HamSm ; 

Wiidys  el-'Amud  and  er-Mbfldiyah,  re-  Vol.  11.  i.p.  71.— BurckhardtBaysftirther, 

g^ding  them  aa  branches  of  one  and  the  that  from  about  tbia  spot  he  saw  a  viO^a 

tame.     Jacotin's  map  has  the  latter  as  el-  ou  the  hills  culled  Senjul,  half  an  hour 

Leimfln,  and  the  former  as  er-RubQdlyeh.  east  of  Haitin.     This  I  am  unable  to  ex- 

\Ve  were  aware  of  all  this  at  the  time,  and  plain ;  we  made  all  possible  inquiry,  but 

made  very  minute  inquiries  of  people  on  could  bear  of  no  snch  name  or  village, 

the  spot ;  but  obtiuned  only  the  resnlU  The  only  place  so  situated  in  relation  W 
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"We  reached  KhSn  Minyeh,  not  far  from  the  shore,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  plain,  at  11.50  ;  having  thus  occu- 
pied an  hour  and  a  half  in  passing  from  Mejdel  around  the  inner 
side  of  the  plain,  while  the  distance  along  the  shore  is  reckoned 
at  one  hour.'  The  KhSn  is  now  in  ruins  ;  it  was  once  a  large, 
and  well  built  structure,  corresponding  to  the  KhS.ns  at  Le^On, 
et-Tujjar,  Juhb  Yfisuf,  and  others  ^ong  the  great  Damascus 
road.  The  place  is  mentioned  under  its  present  name  by  Bo- 
haeddin  in  1189,"  The  KhSn  is  spoken  of  by  I"iirer  of  Hai- 
mendorf,  in  A.  D.  1566  ;  and  then  at  long  intervals  by  Quares- 
mius,  by  Nan,  by  Van  Egmond  and  Heyman,  by  Schuiz,  and  in 
the  present  century  by  Burckhardt  and  others.'  Between  the 
Khan  and  the  shore,  a  lai^e  fountain  gushes  out  trom  beneath 
the  rocks,  and  forms  a  brook  flowing  into  the  lake  a  few  rods 
distant.  Over  this  source  stands  a  very  lai^e  fig  tree  ;  from 
which  the  fountain  takes  its  name,  'Ain  et-Tin.  Near  by  are 
several  other  springs.  Our  guides  said  these  springs  were  brack- 
ish ;  but  Burekhardt,  who  rested  for  some  time  under  the  great 
%  tree,  describes  the  water  of  the  main  source  as  sweet.  Along 
the  lake  is  a  tract  of  luxuriant  herbage,  occasioned  by  the 
springs ;  and  on  the  shore  are  high  reeds.*  Large  flocks  and 
herds  were  at  pasture  in  this  part  of  the  plain. — A  few  rods 
south  of  the  Khan  and  fountain,  is  a  low  mound  or  swell  with 
ruins,  occupying  a  considerable  circumference.  The  few  remains 
seemed  to  be  mostly  dwellings  of  no  very  remote  date  ;  but 
there  was  not  enough  to  make  out  anything  with  certainty. 
We  could  not  learn  that  the  spot  boie  any  other  name  than 
that  of  Kh4n  Minyeh.  Close  on  the  north  of  the  Khan  and 
fountain,  rocky  hills  of  considerable  elevation  come  down  again 
quite  to  the  lake. 

Kh^n  Minyeh,  or  rather  the  mound  with  ruins,  is  one  of  the 
various  places  which,  in  the  absence  of  aU  certainty,  have  been 
regarded  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Capernaum.  The  descrip- 
tions of  most  travellers,  who  profess  to  have  seen  the  remains  of 
that  city,  are  m  general  so  very  indefinite,  that  it  is  almost  as 
difficult  to  determine  what  point  they  mean,  as  it  is  to  look  for 
the  city  itself ;  but  in  the  present  instance  the  testimony  of 
Quaresmius  is  express,  that  the  Capernaum  of  his  day  was  at  a 
place  with  a  Khan  called  by  the  Arabs  Minyeh.'  After  long 
Hattin,  is  the  sitcof  Irbid  above  described.  Nau,  EltaenU,^,  ETC.  Van  Egmond  and 
See  Barekhardt  p.  319.  Hejman,    el   Moinie,    Eeizen   11.   p.    38. 

'  Barokhardt  p.  330.    It  k  probably  a    Si«ph.  Schuiz,  Almwny,  Th.  V.  p.  205. 
large  hour.  See  Buro^hntdt  p.  319. 

'  Bohaed.  Vit.  Salad,  p.  98.      He  too         '  All  Bey  speaks  of  several  patches  of 


?it.  Salad,  p.  9 
le  el-Minych. 


„  ;  Travels  II.  p.  2... 
a  Mini,  Eeise-  '  Elncid.  IL  p.  868,  "  et  miserabile  di- 
r.  Niimb.  I6i6.  pp.  376,  377.  Qua-  varsoriara,  in  quod  se  viatorea  raolpiuu^ 
as  has  it  Memck,  Tom.  IL  p.  868.    Axabioe  Menieh  nanoupatnr."      See  loo 
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incimrj'  and  investigation,  my  own  mind  inclines  also  to  the 
opinion,  that  we  are  here  to  seek  for  the  probable  position  of  the 
ancient  Capernaum ;  at  least,  as  it  seems  to  me,  there  are 
various  probabilities  in  favour  of  this  spot,  which  do  not  exist 
in  connection  with  any  other. 

Often  as  Capernaum  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
the  residence  of  our  Lord  and  the  scene  of  his  teaching  and 
miracles,  there  yet  occurs  no  specification  of  its  local  situation ; 
except  the  somewhat  indefinite  notice,  that  it  lay"  upon  the 
sea-coast,  in  the  borders  of  Zabulon  and  Nephthalim."^  This 
last  expression  must  not  be  urged  too  far,  nor  taken  too  literally. 
It  does  not  necessarily  imply,  that  Capernaum  was  on,  or  even 
near,  the  line  of  division  between  the  two  tribes ;  but  only,_that 
it  lay  on  the  sea  within  the  territory  of  those  adjacent  tribes  ; 
which  we  know  extended  along  the  western  coast  of  the  lake 
of  Tiberias.'  Some  other  incidental  notices  in  the  Gospels, 
serve  to  point  out  more  nearly  the  part  of  this  western  coast, 
where  Capernaum  was  situated.  After  the  miraculous  feeding 
of  the  five  thousand  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  three  of 
the  Evangelists  relate,  that  the  disciples  took  ship  to  return  to 
the  other  side  ;  and  it  was  on  this  passage  that  Jesus  came  to 
them  during  the  storm,  walking  on  the  water.'  According  to 
Matthew  and  Mark,  "  when  they  were  thus  gone  over,  they  came 
into  the  land  of  Gennesareth."'  But  John  relates  more  defi- 
nitely, that  the  disciples  in  setting  off  from  the  eastern  shore, 
"went  over  the  sea  toward  Capernaum;"  and  after  Jesua 
had  stilled  the  tempest,  "  immediately  the  ship  was  at^  the  land 
whither  they  went ; "  he  further  relates,  that  the  multitude  also 
"  took  shipping  and  came  to  Capernaum  seeking  for  Jesus,"  and 
found  him  there,  or  at  least  not  far  distant."  T'rom  aU  these 
notices  it  follows  conclusively,  that  Capernaum  lay  on  that  part 
of  the  western  shore,  known  as  the  region  of  Gcnnesaretli. — ■ 
The  evangelist  Mark  likewise  says,  that  the  disciples  set  offto 
go  over  the  lake  to  Bethsaida  ;'  from  which,  in  connection 
with  the  preceding  notices,  it  further  follows,  that  the  Bethsaida 

Surins  p.  33*.     Comp.  Fiirer  von  Hiumen-  baths  of  Tiberias  with  the  ancient  Ham- 

dorf  p.  277,     Korta  p.  309.  malli,  vii.  that  the  latter  was  in  Naphtali, 

1  Matt  i    13.  while   Caperaaum,    which   lay   north  of 

'  A  parallel  eaae  Is  twice   presented  In  Tiberias,  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  line 

Mark  7  31:  "  And  a-ain,  departing  from  of  dividon  between  Naphtali  and  Zebulonj 

the  coasts  (TftSpia)  of  Tyro  and  Sidon,  he  Reland  Pal.  pp.  161,  1086e<i.     See  above, 

came  nnto  the  sea  of  Galilee,  through  fbo  p.  385, 

Biidet  of  the  coaeis  of  Deoapolifl,"    Here  =  Matt.  14,  13-32.     Mark  6,   32-51. 

the  word  translated  "  coasts,"  ia  the  same  John  6,  1-21. 

which  in  Matt.  4,  18,  ia  rendered  "  bor-  '  Matt.  14,  84,    Mark  6,  53. 

dera;"  for  which  hi  Mark  7,  24  we  have  '  John  6,  17.24.  25. 

also  fieaiif.in.— The  view  taken  in  (he  text  '  Mark  6,  45 ;  comp.  vs.   nS.— See  ge- 

does  away  the  objeotioi^  urged  by  Reland  nerally  Lighffoot  0pp.  II.  p-  227. 
and  othars,  against  the  identity  of  the  hot 
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of  Galilee  lay  near  to  Capernaum,  and  probatly  in  or  near  the 
6anie  tract  of  Gennesareth.' 

As  we  viaited  again  the  shore  of  the  lake  in  1852  ;  and  I 
have  since  had  occasion  to  rc-cxamine  the  whole  anhject  of  the 
site  of  Capernaum,  as  also  of  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin,  I  defer 
the  further  consideration  of  this  topic  to  another  volume.* 
The  names  of  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida  have  utterly  perished  ; 
that  of  Chorazin  possibly  survives  in  the  form  Kerizeh,  applied 
to  a  slight  ruin  among  the  lulls,  an  hour  west  of  the  lake,' 

From  KhSn  Minyoh,  and  the  plain  el-G-huweir,  the  coast 
along  the  lake  runs  in  a  general  direction  northeast  quite  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Jordan,  The  high  rocky  ground  on  the  north 
of  the  plain,  extends  out  aa  a  promontory  quite  into  the  lake  ; 
so  that  only  a  narrow  and  diificult  path,  hewn  in  the  rock,  Icada 
around  its  point  above  the  water.*  The  great  Damascus  road 
passea  up  the  hill  directly  from  the  Khdn,  and  keeps  along  on  a 
more  northerly  courae  over  the  high  ground,  by  the  Khan  Jubb 
Yflsuf,  and  so  to  the  Jisr  Benat  YaTiob,  the  bridge  over  the 
Jordan  aouth  of  the  lake  el-Hlileh,= 

We  aet  off  at  11.55  ;  our  muleteers  choosing  to  ascend  the 
hill  on  the  Damascus  road,  as  the  easiest ;  whence  we  again  de- 
scended without  a  path  to  the  shore  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
promontory,  about  fifteen  minutes  distant  from  the  Kh4n. 
After  a  few  minutes  more,  we  came  at  12.20  to  'Ain  et-TSbi- 
ghah.  Here  is  a  small  village  in  a  little  plain  or  Wady,  with  a 
very  copious  stream  hunting  forth  from  immense  fountains, 
slightly  warm,  but  so  brackish  as  not  to  be  drinkable.      The 

'  So  Mo  EpiphaniuB,  apsakrag  of  Beth-  ihej  of  course  gays  such  nn  ftuswer  aa 

etXAa  and  OapBraaum,   says :    ai  naKfke  would  te  likely  to  propitiate  tliu  travellera 

tpTav  Tar  lArav  Tolnav  t^  BiiwrrtlfioTi.  and  open  their  purses.     Travels,  oto.  II.  p. 

Adv.  HfflT.  lib.  II.  p.  437,     Paris  1632.  443.— Pooooke,  as  we  have  seen,  hoard  thB 

■  SaBfiiUj.InVoLIIL  Sect  VIII,  nnder  immeBethsaidaatlrbid;  aeeabove,  p.3T8. 
May  ISti,  1862.  Seetzen  heard  it  applied  to  Khan  Minyoh, 

■  Turner  relatBa  that  Burethardt  told  probably  by  the  Greek  bishop  and  priesta 
Lim  in  Cairo,  there  woa  a  village  ia  this  at  Hasbeiyeh ;  Zach'sMonatl.  Corr.  XVIII. 
■vicmityoall6d"KaferNaymj''bBtBiirck-  p.  348.  Reiaen  I.  p.  344,  346.  The  spot 
hardt  in  Ms  Travels  makes  not  the  alighteet  however  had  long  before  been  held  to  be 
allusion  to  any  such  name ;  nor  could  Tur-  BeUisaida ;  so  Kadrivil  in  Reiasb.  II.  p. 
ner  himself  hear  of  any  such  name  or  154. — Poo>cke  saya  he  inquired  for  Cho- 
place  along  the  kke.  Tour  etc.  II.  p.  148,  raiin,  but  conld  only  hear  of  a  name  Ge- 
— Parthey  also  pyes  the  name  Caper-  raai;  VoL  n.  1.  p.  72.  This  may  have 
naara  in  Arabic  letters,  as  being  still  ex-  been  the  present  KerSzeh. 

tant  I  but  it  appears  on  inquiry,  that  he  '  Nan  p.  571.     Between  II.  p.  25a 

obtained  it  at  Nazareth ;  Berghaaa'  Me-  Monro  11.  p.  6. 

moir   zii  s.   I&rt«   von   Syrien   p.  45. —  '  This  great  road  between  Egypt  and 

Kchardson  prdeases  to  have  heard  from  Syria,  thus  leading  along  the  lake,  might, 

Arabs,  in  reply  to  a  direct  qnestion,  that  if  neeesaary,  not  inappropriately  be  t«ken 

Capernaum  and  Chorazin  were  quite  near,  as  the  "  way  of  the  sea,"  Is.  9,  1  [8,  33]. 

but  in  ruins.     There  may  be  here   some  Matt  4,  IB,     But  this   expression   in  Iho 

doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  report ;  euored  text  probably  implies  nothing  mora 

or,  if  such  a  reply  was  actually  made  (as  than  the  region  along  the  sea,  the  lerrito- 

he  cays)  by  persona  asking  for  charity,  ties  of  Zebulnu  and  Naphtoli. 

iii.  290,  296 
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Btream  drives  one  or  two  mills  ;  and  doutle  tlie  same  quantity 
of  water  runs  to  waste.  Several  other  mills  are  in  ruins.  These 
mills  were  erected  by  the  celebrated  Dh^her  el-'Omar  already 
mentioned ;  and  now  belong  to  the  government.  They  are 
farmed  hy  people  in  Safed  ;  and  are  served  by  Uha-warineh,  for 
whom  a  few  tents  were  pitched  near  by.  The  rent  paid  to  the 
goyernment  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  purses.  Just  east  of 
the  mills,  on  the  right  of  the  path,  ia  a  brackish  fountain  en- 
closed by  a  circular  wall  of  stone,  or  a  reservoir,  like  those  at 
'Ain  el-Bsiri(leh ;  it  is  called  'Ain  Eyflb  or  Tannfir  Eyflb, 
"  Fountain  or  oven  of  Job." — I  find  et-TS.bighah  mentioned  by 
Cotovicus  in  A.  D.  1598 ;  but  the  name  seems  not  to  appear 
again  until  the  time  of  Burckhardt ;  though  Seetzen  notices  the 
brackish  stream.'  At  present  I  regard  it  as  the  probable  site  of 
Bethsaida.' 

As  we  proceeded,  the  path  led  along  the  gentle  slope  of  the 
hills,  which  here  come  quite  down  to  the  shore  ;  but  they  rise 
from  it  far  lees  abruptly  and  to  a  much  less  elevation,  than  on 
the  south  of  the  plain  el-Ghuweir.  The  ground  is  strewed  very 
thickly  with  the  black  volcanic  stones  aheady  described  ;  among 
which  was  an  abundance  of  grass,  now  dry  and  scorched  by 
the  sun.  At  1  o'clock  we  came  to  the  ruins  of  Tell  Hiim,  situa- 
ted on  a  small  projecting  point  or  rather  curve  of  the  shore, 
slightly  elevated  above  the  water.  Behind  this  spot  the  land 
slopes  upward  very  gently  and  gradually  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ;  but  does  not  admit  the  name  of  mountain,  unless  in  the 
most  general  sense ;  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  enclose  the 
tract  of  ruins  between  it  and  the  sea.  The  path  passes  at  some 
distance  from  the  ruins,  along  the  gentle  aoclivity  above  ;  and 
as  we  turned  aside  to  visit  them,  we  had  to  pick  our  way  ainong 
the  profusion  of  volcanic  stones. 

The  ruins  at  Tell  Hiim  are  certainly  very  remarkable  ;  and 
it  is  no  wonder,  that  in  the  absence  of  all  historical  or  traditional 
account  respecting  them,  they  should  have  been  regarded  as 
marking  the  site  of  the  ancient  Capernaum.  Here  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  place  of  considerable  extent ;  covering  a  tract  of  at 
least  half  a  mile  in  length  along  the  shore,  and  about  half  that 
breadth  inland.  They  consist  chiefly  of  the  foundations  and 
fallen  walls  of  dwellings  and  other  buildings,  all  of  unhewn  stones, 
except  two  ruins.     One  of  these  is  a  small  structure  near  the 

'  TalK^B,  Cotov.  p.  360.     Seeteen  in  '  See  Vol,  in.  Sect.  Ynl.— This  spot^ 

Zaoh'B  Monatl.  Corr,  XVIII.  p.  3*8.  Eei-  et-Tabighab,  baa  already  sometiniaa  beao 

eaal.  p.  3+*.     The  nnme  stands  upon  Ms  reported   as    Bellisaida;     so    FOrer    ron 

map.       Burckliarafs    Travels,     p.     318.  Haimendorf    in    1666;    p.    217.    Namb. 

Buflkinshara's   account  of  et-TSbighnli  is  ]fi4G.     ElUott's  Travels,  Loiid.  1839.  VoL 

drawn  chiefly  from  his  own  imajj;ination ;  II.  p.  848. 
TriTelB  pp.  468,  469.  4to. 
iii.  297,  298 
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shore,  the  only  one  now  standing ;  on  a  nearer  approach,  it  is 
seen  to  have  been  laid  up  in  later  times,  with  the  hewn  stones, 
columns,  and  pilasters  of  former  huildings.'  Not  far  off  are  the 
prostrate  ruins  of  an  edifice,  which,  for  expense  of  labour  and 
ornament,  surpasses  any  thing  we  had  yet  seen  in  Palestine. 

The  extent  of  the  foundations  of  this  structure,  is  no  longer 
definitely  to  be  made  out.  We  measured  one  hundred  and  fire 
feet  along  the  northern  wall,  and  eighty  feet  along  the  western  ; 
perhaps  this  was  their  whole  length.  Within  the  space  thus 
enclosed  and  just  around,  are  strewed,  in  utter  confusion,  numer- 
ous columns  of  compact  limestone,  with  beautiful  Corinthian 
capitals,  sculptured  entablatures,  ornamented  friezes,  and  the 
like.  The  pedestals  of  the  columns  are  often  still  in  their  place, 
though  sometimes  overturned  and  removed.  The  columns  are 
large,  but  of  no  great  length.  Here  we  found,  for  the  first  time, 
the  singularity  of  double  columns  ;  that  is,  two  attached  shafts, 
with  capitals  and  base,  cut  from  the  same  solid  block.  The 
shafts  are  paralJel,  showing  that  they  were  not  intended  to  form 
the  comer  of  a  colonnade.  The  same  smgularity  is  seen  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  in  some  of  the  immense  Syenite  columns  of 
the  ancient  church  in  Tyre.  Another  peculiarity  here,  consists 
in  several  blocks  of  stone,  nme  feet  long  by  half  that  width,  and 
of  considerable  thickness,  on  one  side  of  which  are  sculptured 
pannela  with  ornamental  work,  now  defaced.  They  have  much 
the  appearance  of  a  stone  door  ;  but  have  no  mark  of  having 
been  suspended,  and  were  more  probably  employed  as  pilasters, 
or  perhaps  as  panncls,  in  the  ornamented  wall. 

The  stones  of  this  edifice  were  large  ;  and  the  whole  must 
once  have  been  an  elegant  atmcture.  The  material  is  every- 
where compact  limestone ;  unless  some  of  the  blocks  may  be 
regarded  as  passing  over  into  a  coarse  marble.  The  character  of 
the  buildrng  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  We  could  discern  no 
connection  of  the  foundations  with  the  shore  ;  and  could  only 
regard  the  structure  as  having  been  either  a  church  or  a  heathen 
temple.  But  the  only  distinctive  mark  (if  such  it  be)  in  favour 
of  the  former  supposition,  waa  the  circumstance,  that  the  longest 
direction  of  the  building  appears  to  have  been  from  west  to 
east.  The  con&sion  is  too  great  and  hopeless,  to  admit  of  any 
certainty.  Some  slight  excavations  had  recently  been  made 
among  these  ruins ;  we  could  not  learn  by  whom  or  for  what 
purpose.  The  foundations  were  thus  laid  open  in  spots ;  hut 
not  enough  to  make  out  the  plan,= 

'  This  ia  probably  tha  "  small  duirch         '  Thb  structore  we  founa,  iu  1853,  hi 
np    nrhifu    ™...i,i.i"    „f    iirhich    Pococke     bo   of  Jewish  origin ;  ■"  '    "'    "     ■ 


rt  for  small  Ijoats"     VIII,  under  May  18th. 
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The  whole  place  is  desolate  and  mournful.  The  hiight 
waters  of  the  lake  still  break  upon  its  shore,  and  lave  the  ruins  ; 
as  onee  they  reflected  the  edifices  and  bore  the  little  fleets  of 
what  of  old  was  '  no  mean  city.'  But  the  busy  hum  of  men  is 
gone.  A  few  Arabs  only  of  the  Semetiyeh  were  here  encamped 
in  tents  ;  and  had  built  up  a  few  hovels  among  the  ruins,  which 
they  used  as  magazines.' 

That  these  nameless  ruins  should  have  been  taken  for 
Capernaum,  was  not  unnatural ;  they  are  obviously  the  remains 
of  a  place  of  some  importance,  of  which  it  is  perhaps  no  longer 
possible  to  ascertain  the  name.  The  considerations  already 
adduced,  which  show  with  certainty  that  Capernaum  was  con- 
nected with  the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  prove  conclusively  that 
these  ruins,  an  hour  distant  from  that  plain,  cannot  mark  its 
site.  Yet  the  opinion  which  regards  them  as  Capernaum  goes 
back  for  some  centuries,  but  not,  apparently,  to  the  time  of  the 
crusades ;  it  existed  apparently  along  with  that,  which  fixed 
the  site  at  Khan  Minyeh.  I  find  the  name  of  Tell  Htm  for 
the  first  time  in  Nau,  and  then  in  Pococke ;  both  of  whom 
visited  the  spot,  and  speak  of  it  as  the  place  then  commonly 
shown  aa  Capernaum.'  The  same  poation,  however,  is  thought 
by  some  to  be  assigned  to  Capernaum  by  Maiinus  Sanutus  in 
the  fourteenth  century ;  while  Brocardus,  on  the  other  hand, 
apparently  refers  the  latter  to  Khdn  Minyeh.'  The  next  notice 
of  Tell  Hdm  is  by  Burckhardt,  who  speaks  only  from  hearsay  ; 
and  since  his  day  the  spot  has  not  unfrequently  been  visited.* 
We  inquired  particularly,  both  of  the  Arabs  encamped  here  and 
of  others  along  the  coast,  whether  there  was  now  or  formerly 
any  diflerent  name  for  these  ruins ;  but  they  had  never  heard  of 
any  other  than  Tell  Hfim. 

We  left  this  interesting  spot  at  1.25,  and  soon  crossed  a  dry 

■  From  Tell  Hilm  the  bearings  were:  tlie  aame  mountain  ;  his  account  tlien  an- 

■nberias   S.   20°  W.    Mejdci  S.  45°   W.  ewers  to  KMn  Minyeh ;  c  4.  p.  17a    If 

Tell  Hattin  S.  E3°  W.  however  tha  two  leagues  of  M.  Sanutns 

'  Nau    writea    tlie    name    Telhhoum ;  are  to  be  reckoned  &om  the  north  end  of 

Voyage   p.   573.     Pococke  has   Telhoue,  the  hike,  aa  ia  most  probable,  tliey  reach 

and  etrangefy  enough  supposes  it  to  he  tlie  to  IHiin  Minyeh;  and  he  then  coincides 

Ale  of  TarichiEa ;  Vol.  II.  i.  p.  72.— Kortfl  ivifh  BrooanJtts. 

in  the  same  year  (1788)  aeems  to  have        '  Burckhardt  in  retumuiR  from  Jerash, 

been  pointed  to  KhSn  Minyeh  aa  Caper-  speaks  of  Tell  Hum  as  on  tie  east  ade  of 

naum  ■  p.  309.  the  lake  ;  but  aftOTwards,  in  pasamg  from 

'  Marin.   Sanut.  p.  317,  "  Cafaraaum  Safed  to  Tiberias,  he  places  it  correctly  ; 

prone  latns  aqnUonare  maria  Galilasse  vd  pp.   279,  319.    Subaequent  viators  are  i 

duaa  leucaa."     If  these   "  two  leagues  "  Buokingham  p.  473,  4to.     Berggren  Raise 

are  to  be  estimated  from  a  pomt  on  the  II,  p.  350.     Monro  IL  p.  8.     Elhott  ll.  p. 

shore  near  Mejdel,  appatan%  assumed  as  349,  etc.     Seetaen  passed  along  this  road, 

the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  of  hut  does  not  speak  of  Tell  Hum  ;  tnoagh 

■which  the  writer  had  just  been  speaking;  Uie  name  is  found  on  his  map;   Zacha 

they  serve  to  fix  the  site  of  his  Capernanra  Monatl.  Corr.  XVII.  p.  848.     Eeisen  L  p. 

at  Tell  Ham.     Broeardus  places  it  at  one  844. 
league  from  Ibe  same  place  at  Oie  foot  of 
iii.  399-301 
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Wady,  of  whicli  we  could  here  leam  no  name  ;  but  found  next 
day,  that  higher  up  towards  the  north,  it  is  called  'Ayiln  el- 
'Abbdsy.  The  ground  continues  all  the  way  to  riae  gently  from 
the  lake  towards  the  northwest ;  bat  there  is  no  high  hill,  no  steep 
acclivity,  as  along  the  southern  parts  of  the  lake.  The  surfece 
is  everywhere  strewed  with  the  same  black  stones ;  and  the 
path  lies  at  some  distance  from  the  shore.  At  1.50  we  crossed 
a  shallow  Wady  near  its  head,  with  a  little  water  rising  from 
small  springs  just  by  ;  it  is  called  Wady  el-Eshsheh.  At  2^ 
o'clock,  after  an  hour  and  five  mmutes  from  Tell  Hilm,  we 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  just  at  its  entrance  into  the 
lake.  The  river  here  runs  near  the  foot  of  the  western  hills, 
which  next  its  valley  are  steep,  but  not  high ;  while  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream,  a  fine  fertile  plain  stretches  off  along 
the  end  of  the  lake,  for  an  hour  or  more,  tjuite  to  the  mountams 
which  skirt  the  eastern  shore. 

The  estuary  of  the  Jordan  here  presents  an  unusual  appear- 
ance. The  strong  southerly  winds  have  driven  up  a  bank  of 
sand  before  the  mouth,  which  now  rises  above  the  water,  and 
being  connected  with  the  eastern  shore,  extends  out  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  rods  southwest,  forming  a  channel  for  the  river  for 
some  distance  along  the  shore  on  that  side.  We  had  thought 
of  crossing  the  Jordan  and  encamping  on  the  other  bank ;  but 
as  we  found  the  stream  not  easily  fordable  with  the  lavage, 
and  the  ground  also  at  this  point  was  not  favourable  for  en- 
camping, we  concluded  to  go  to  some  tents  which  we  saw  on  the 
western  bank,  eight  or  ten  minutes  higher  up.  An  intervening 
marshj  occupied  in  part  as  a  rice  field,  compelled  us  to  make  a 
circuit  quite  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  ;  and  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  we  reached  the  tents  and  pitched  for  the  night  in  their 
neighbourhood.  Among  the  tents  were  several  huts  slightly 
huilt  of  reeds ;  these  are  common  in  this  quarter,  as  well  as 
around  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Ghawarineh  who 
dwell  here,  have  a  few  magazines  rudely  built  of  stone.  Other 
similar  encampments  of  the  same  people,  are  scattered  upon 
the  plain  east  of  the  river. 

This  plain,  skirted,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  east  by  the 
mountains  which  enclose  the  lake,  is  shut  in  also  on  the  north 
by  similar  mountains,  or  rather  hiUs,  of  considerable  altitude, 
which  approach  close  to  the  Jordan  higher  up,  and  confine  it  to 
a  vaUey  of  no  great  width.  The  plain  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  an  alluvial  deposit  brought  down  by  the  Jordan  ;'  or 
more  probably  driven  up  by  the  prevailing  southerly  winds  from 
the  bottom  of  the  lake.     At  the  northwest  comer  of  the  plain, 

'  So  Scetaea,  Zact's  MonutL  Corr.  XVni.  p.  340. 
Vol.  II.— 35  iii,  301,  302 
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a  lower  spur  or  promontory  from  the  northern  mountains,  rtma 
out  for  some  distance  southwards  along  the  river,  and  forms  for  a 
time  the  eastern  wall  of  its  valley.  On  its  southern  extremity 
we  could  distinguish  ruins ;  the  people  on  the  spot  call  it 
simply  et-Tell,  and  knew  for  it  no  other  name.'  The  plain 
itself  bears  the  name  of  Bafcihah,  signifying  a  low  tract  liable  to 
be  ovei'flowed  by  streams,* 

As  we  approached  the  north  end  of  the  late,  I  had  for  some 
time  felt  myself  unwell  The  thermometer  for  some  hours  had 
risen  to  95°  and  96°  F,  with  a  strong  southwest  wind  of  the 
same  temperature,  sweeping  over  the  late.  I  had  perhaps 
unwisely  exerted  myself  too  much,  in  ascending  the  hiU  by  the 
Bound  fountain  under  such  circumstances,  and  then  in  over- 
taking the  party  on  foot  at  Wady  er-BQhtidiyeh.  Whatever 
might  be  the  cause,  I  now  felt  myself  seized  by  a  burning  fever, 
and  the  wind  came  over  me  with  a  scorching  glow  ;  although  to 
my  companions  it  was  cooling  and  refreshing.  I  sot^ht  for  a 
shade ;  but  not  a  tree  was  in  sight  which  afforded  one ;  the 
many  thorn  bushes,  although  large,  yielded  no  shadow  ;  and  all 
I  could  do,  while  the  tent  waa  pitching,  was  to  cast  my  Arab 
■  cloak  over  one  of  these  latter,  in  order  to  procure  shade  at  bast 
for  my  head,  while  I  lay  down  for  a  few  momenta  in  the  vain 
hope  of  sleep.  But  the  heat  was  too  scorching,  and  I  was  glad 
to  retreat  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  tent,  heated  and  confined  as 
the  air  there  was.  We  had  proposed  to  cross  the  river  in  order 
to  explore  the  beautiful  plain,  and  examine  several  sites  of 
ruins  which  the  Ghawarineh  spoke  of ;  and  the  Sheikh,  a  very 
civQ  and  intelligent  man,  had  offered  to  accompany  us.  But  in 
my  present  state,  it  would  have  been  madness  for  me  to 
attempt  such  an  excursion  ;  and  I  was  therefore  compelled, 
with  sadness,  to  see  my  companions  depart  without  me.  My 
only  remedy  lay  in  abstinence  and  sleep.  They  were  absent 
nearly  two  and  a  half  hours,  and  returned  highly  gratified.  The 
following  notices  of  the  plain  are  dmwn  chiefly  from  Mr  Smith's 
notes. 

Taking  the  best  mules,  and  accompanied  by  the  Sheikh  on 
his  fine  mare,  they  forded  the  river  below  our  tent  near  the  lako 
on  a  sand-bar,  where  the  water  came  half  way  up  the  sides  of 
the  mules.  Leaving  the  ford  at  5  o'clock,  their  course  lay  at 
fii-st  about  8,  40°  E,  along  the  shore.  In  five  minutes  they 
came  to  the  ruins  of  a  village  of  moderate  size,  called  el-A'raj, 

'  So  too  SBOtzen,  Reisen  I.  p.  343.    Bnt        '  BuKkhardt  haard  of  this  name  aa  he 

IkB  also  writes  the  name  TeliQulhje;  ib.  p,  oroased  the  Jordsii  at  iiie  bridge  higher 

843,  345 ;  misprinted  Telluuihje  in  Zach's  up ;  and  by  a  not  unnatural  mistake  ap- 

Mon.   Corr.  XVIIL  p.   249  aq.     Pooocko  pheeitto  a  village  at  this  point;  p.  316. 

h»3  Telouy,  11.  i.  p.   73.     We  heard  no-  His   orthography    is   aUo   incorrect  j    aee 

thill"  of  any  Bnch  name.  Frcjtag  Lex.  Arab.  Tom.  I.  p.  130, 
°iu.  303,  304 
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conslating  entirely  of  unhewn  volcanic  stones,  like  those  along 
tha  western  coast.  The  only  relio  of  antiquity  noticed  here, 
wa«  a  small  sarcophagus  of  tho  same  material. 

Proceeding  still  in  the  same  direction  along  the  coast,  they 
reached  at  5.30  the  similar  village  of  el-Mes'adiyeh.  Tho 
houses,  huilt  of  the  same  species  of  stone,  are  mostly  in  ruins  ; 
hut  several  of  them  are  kept  in  a  sort  of  repair  by  the  Ghawari- 
neh,  as  magazines  for  their  grain,  and  other  products.' 

Tho  Sheikh  spoke  of  Dflkah  as  another  Hke  ruin,  further 
down  upon  the  coast ;  they  went  on  and  reached  it  at  5.47.  It 
occupiea  a  slight  eminence  projecting  a  Httle  into  the  lake,  and 
is  considerably  larger  than  either  of  the  villages  already  de- 
scribed. Like  them,  it  is  composed  entirely  of  Tolcanic  stones, 
and  several  of  the  houses  are  repaired  as  maga^es.  It  lies 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  eastern  mountains,  where  they 
come  down  to  the  sea  and  give  to  the  coast  a  southern  direc- 
tion,* 

The  party  had  now  rode,  in  forty-seven  minutes,  over  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  plain  along  the  lake,  but  at  a  much 
more  rapid  pace  than  usual;  so  that  the  whole  distance  may  be 
taken  at  somewhat  more  than  an  hour,  according  to  the  ordinary 
rate  of  travel  with  mules.  The  average  breadth  they  estimar- 
ted  at  perhaps  half  the  length.  The  general  direction  of  the 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  to  Dultah  is  about  S.  25° 
E.  From  Diikah  to  the  TeU  the  course  lay  diagonally  across 
the  plain,  and  afforded  an  opportunity  of  examining  it  more 
closely.  It  is  perfectly  level,  and  a  more  fertile  tract  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  There  is  a  strildng  resemblance  between 
it  and  the  Ghuweir  north  of  Mejdel,  in  form,  climate,  soU,  and 
productions  ;  yet  the  Batihah  appears,  if  anything,  to  he  supe- 
rior. Like  the  other,  it  is  given  up  to  the  Ghawarineh,  who 
cultivate  upon  it  wheat,  barley,  millet,  maize,  and  rice.  Burck- 
hardt  says  the  inhabitants  raise  large  quantities  of  cucumbers 
and  gourds,  which  they  carry  to  the  market  of  Damascus,  three 
weeks  before  the  same  fruits  ripen  there.  The  excellent  honey, 
which  according  to  that  traveller  ia  produced  here,  we  did  not 
hear  of  The  6hawa,rineh  have  also  large  herds  of  homed 
cattio,  among  which  are  many  buffalos ;  all  these  were  now 
returning  from  pasture  across  the  plain,  to  pass  the  night  near 
the  tents  of  their  owners  ;  and  presented  a  greater  appearance 
of  ease,  not  to  say  of  wealth,  than  we  had  yet  seen  among  the 
Arabs, 

'  The  following  bearings  were  taken  '  From  DOkBli,  Tiberias  Tjora  S.  54°  W. 
tere:  Tibeviae  S.  39°  W,  A'raj  K  40°  Kurfln  Hattiii  S  70°  W,  et-Tell  N.  5°  W. 
W.     et-Tell  N.  6°  E.     Dflfcitli  about  S.        '  BnTckhanTt's  Travels  io  Syria,  etu.  p. 
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These  bufialos  arc  of  course  a  different  species  from  the  vast 
herds  bearing  that  name,  which  roam  over  the  western  wilds  of 
North  America,  They  are  very  common  in  Egypt,  being  kept  both 
for  milt  and  for  labom: ;  and  are  found  also  in  Italy,  especially 
in  the  Pontine  marshes.  In  Egypt,  as  likewise  here  and  arownd 
the  lake  cl-Hlileh,  they  are  mingled  with  the  neat  cattle,  and 
are  applied  in  general  to  the  same  uses.  But  they  are  a  shy,  ill- 
looldng,  ill-tempered  animal.  They  doubtless  existed  anciently 
in  Palestine  ;  though  probably  in  a  wild  state,  or  unsubdued  to 
labour,  as  at  the  present  day  in  Abyssinia.'  The  remark  was 
made  to  me  in  Egypt,  that  the  Abyssmians,  when  they  come  to 
that  country,  are  astonished  at  the  comparative  tameness  of  the 
buffalo,  and  stand  in  much  greater  fear  of  them  than  the  Egyp- 
tians do.  The  actual  existence  of  this  animal  in  Palestine, 
leaves  Httle  doubt  that  it  ie  the  Eeem  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures ;  for  which  both  ancient  and  modern  versions  have  suhsti- 
tnted  the  apparently  fabulous  unicorn.'  The  present  name  of 
the  buffalo  in  Arabic  is  Jamfis. 

The  plain  is  owned  by  the  government,  which  receives  a 
share  of  the  produce  from  the  Ghawarineh,  its  only  cultivators. 
The  extreme  fertility  is  owing  not  only  to  the  fine  soil  of  bla^k 
loam,  but  also  the  abundance  of  water.  Not  less  than_  three 
perennial  streams,  besides  the  Jordan,  contribute  to  its  irriga^ 
tion.  These  were  crossed  by  my  companions  in  passing  from 
Dukah  to  the  Tell.  The  easternmost  and  largest,  Wady  es- 
SOnam,  they  reached  at  ten  minutes  past  6  p'clcok ;  it  comes 
down  from  ih&  mountains  through  a  large  ravine  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  plam.  The  next,  Wady  ed-Daiieh,  was 
crossed  at  6^  o'clock ;  and  the  third,  Wady  es-Siifa,  five  mmutes 
later ;  these  two  descend  near  each  other  from  the  mountains 
north  of  the  plain.  All  were  thickly  bordered  with  oleanders 
now  in  full  blossom.  Hy  companions  failed  to  notice  where 
these  waters  enter  the  lake ;  for  though  in  passing  along  the 
coast,  they  crossed  two  or  three  small  creeks,  yet  none  of  them 
attracted  attention  at  the  moment  as  the  mouths  of  Wadys. 

The  Grhawarineh  were  encamped  all  along  the  shore,  mostly 
in  small  huts  made  of  reeds  and  rushes;  though  a  few  had 
tents  of  black  cloth.  They  never  Hve  in  houses.  There  may 
have  been  in  aU  not  fer  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  these 
temporary  dwellings.  The  people,  for  the  most  part,  were 
sitting  listless  in  and  around  their  open  tents  and  huts  ;  ex- 
posing themselves  fully  to  the  strong  lake  breeze  under  the 
temperature  of  90°  P.  and  apparently  enjoyii^  themselves  m 

■  SccBnice's  TraveH  etc.  Vol.  V.  p.  83.     [11,]     The  R^em  is  several  times  coupled 
•  Num.  a3,  22.     Dent.  33,  17.    Job  39,     ivith,  or  compared  to,  the  Ox  ;    Bee  espe- 
S.  10.    Ps.  22,  21.  [22,]    29,  6.   93,  10.     cially  Job  1.  o. 
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their  indolent  mode  of  life.  They  had  been  all  disarmed,  and 
soldiers  had  heen  taken  from  them  hy  the  government ;  as  was 
also  the  case  with  the  Arabs  we  Baw  on  the  west  of  the  lake. 
On  the  east  of  the  river,  in  the  district  of  Jaul^n  and  else- 
where, the  Arabs  had  not  been  disarmed. 

The  party  reachd  et-Tell  at  6.40.  It  is  the  largest  of  all 
the  ruina  around  the  plain,  and  is  considered  as  a  sort  of  capital 
by  the  Grhawarineh  ;  although  they  have  lost  the  ancient  name, 
and  now  occupy  in  it  only  a  few  houses  as  magazines.  The 
TeU,  as  we  have  seen,  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  northern 
mountains  southwards,  near  the  point  where  the  Jordan  issues 
from  them.  The  ruins  cover  a  large  portion  of  it,  and  are  quite 
extensive  ;  but  so  for  as  could  be  observed,  consist  entirely  of 
imhcwn  volcanic  stones,  without  any  distinct  trace  of  ancient 
architecture. ' 

In  returning,  they  forded  the  Jordan  not  fer  from  the  Tell, 
where  the  water  reached  no  higher  than  the  bellies  of  the  mules. 
The  land  along  the  banks  was  here  so  abundantly  irrigated,  as 
to  become  in  several  places  almost  a  marsh.  They  reached  our 
tent  at  twenty  minutes  past  7  o'clock.* 

-  This  TeU  and  the  ruins  upon  it  above  described,  are  proba- 
bly no  other  than  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bethsaida  of  Gaulon- 
itis,  afterwards  called  Julias  ;  which  Pliny  places  on  the  oast  of 
the  lake  and  the  Jordan,  and  Josephus  describes  as  situated  in 
lower  Gaulonitis,  just  above  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  into  the 
lake.'  It  was  originally  but  a  village,  called  Bethsaida  ;  but 
was  built  up  and  enlarged  by  Philip  the  Tetrareb,  not  long 
after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  received  the  name  of  Julias  in 
honour  of  Julia  the  daughter  of  Augustus.'  Philip  would 
seem  to  have  made  it  in  part  his  residence  ;  here  he  died  and 
was  buried  in  a  costly  tomb.^  This  is  the  Bethsaida  near  to 
which  Jesus  fed  the  five  thousand  on  the  cast  of  the  lake  ;  and 
probably  also  the  same,  where   the   blind  man  was   healed.' 

'  From  the  Tell,  Tiheiias  bore  S.  S4°  W.  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  as  decidedly  aa 
Entrance  of  tlie  Jordan  S.  45°  W.  Kutnn  that  of  Qalilae  does  tho  other  Bethsaida 
Hattin  S.  6t°  W.  on  (bs  west ;  John  13,  21.     To  this  day 

"  The  following  are  the  benrings  taken  tho  adjacent  district  on  the  east  of  the 
from  the  tent :  Tiberias  S.  37°  W.  Tabor  Jordan  beers  the  name  of  Jaulan,— So 
S.  SO°W.  Mejdel  S.  64°  W.  KQrfln  Hat-  too  Jerome,  Comra.  in  Matt  Iti,  13: 
tin  S.  60°  W.     et-Tell  N.  60°  E.  "  PhiKppua  ...  ex  nomine  filife  ejns  (An- 

'  Pliii.  H.  N.  5.  16  1  "  Jordanes  In  la-  goali)  Jaliadem  trans  Jordaaem  eitmsit." 
cnin  se  fnndit^  .  ,  .  anusnis  cirBumseptam  *  Luke  8,  1.  Joseph.  Ant.  18,  2.  1, 
oppidis,  ah  oriente  JuUade  et  Hippo."  Jos.  ^Uiirirns  .  .  .  Kiii^rii'  Si  Bij&iToISAi'  npjj 
B.  J.  2.  9.  1,  'O  liiv  (*fAHnro!)  rpis  t«i     \0"Ti  Si  rg  rtn^iroplTiSi,  Waebi  irojia- 

Kaurdpfiaii,    Kip    t^    itiTit     rauAawTiirif  SaAji  Sovdfiei,  louKlif  Si/yoTpl  tj  Kalaapos 

'lov\iiSa.     lb.  3.  10.  7,   Aiaiiti^as  Si  (j  d/iifvufioi' fmUcirci'.— See  also  the  preceding 

'lopSirns)  Mpovi  iKorir  tdciwi  maSloos,  note. 

Hfri  v6\iv  'lao\iiSa  timr^fiiid  riiy  rfcj-Ti-         '  Joseph.  Anl^  18.  4.  6. 
ffip  ^/(mi-.     See  also  ib.  3.   3.  5.     The         '  Lnfee  9,  10.     Mark  8,  23.    See  ahoTe, 

mention  of  Ganlonitia  fises  tMs  place  on  p.  897.  c   2.    However  definitely  the  two 
Vol.  n.— 35*  iiL  307-309 
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There  seems  to  "be  no  later  historical  notice  of  the  place  what- 
ever.' 

The  Jordan,  as  we  saw  it  here,  is  less  hroad,  less  deep,  and 
less  rapid,  than  where  we  had  come  upon  it  near  the  Dead  Sea. 
I  estimated  the  breadth  at  about  two  thirds  of  what  it  was  at 
Jericho  ;  that  is,  from  sixty  to  seventy-Jive  feet.  It  ia  a  slug- 
gish stream,  turbid,  but  not  clayey ;  winding  heteen  low  alluvial 
banks,  from  which  it  washes  off  portions  in  one  place  to  deposit 
them  in  another  ;  so  that  the  channel  would  seem  to  be  contin- 
ually changing.  There  are  many  bars  and  shallows,  where  the 
river  may  occasionally  be  forded  ;  in  other  parts  the  water  has 
considerable  depth,  hut  no  strength  of  current."  We  saw  many 
neat  cattle  and  bufialos  swimming  the  river.  The  latter  re- 
quire somewhat  deep  water  in  order  to  swim ;  as  only  a  small 
part  of  the  head  appears  above  the  surface. 

The  portion  of  the  Jordan  between  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and 
that  of  el-Hilleh,  was  to  us  a  matter  of  no  little  interest ;'  and 
becomes  perhaps  the  more  important,  in  connection  with  the 
varying  and  inconsistent  accounts  of  the  difference  of  elevation 
between  the  two  lakes.  Yet  I  am  not  aware  that  any  traveller 
except  Pococke,  had  then  passed  along  this  part  of  the  river ;  See- 
tzen  travelled  from  the  bridge  above,  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias, 
over  the  high  land  on  the  east  of  the  valley.'  From  our 
encampment,  and  especially  ik)m  the  TeH  jurther  north,  we 
could  see  up  the  valley  of  the  river  for  at  least  an  hour  from 
the  lower  lake  ;  above  which  the  river  appeared  to  issue  from  a 
still  narrower,  and,  as  we  afterwards  saw  from  higher  ground,  a 
somewhat  mnding  valley  with  steep  banks,  which  breaks  down 
through  the  tract  of  table  land  between  the  two  lakes. 

The  Arabs  living  on  the  spot  infoimed  us,  that  the  valley 
continues  narrow  quite  up  to  the  bridge,  with  no  intervening 
smaller  lake  or  spreading  of  the  river.  The  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan  to  the  bridge,  is  reckoned  at  two  hours. 
This  accords  with  the  information  obtained  by  Burckhardt ;  who 

Bethsaidas  of  Galilee  and  Ganlonitis  are  others,    that    the    Jordan    maintaina    its 

tlina  distingiiislied,  yet  Eeland  appeors  h>  eoureG  through  the  middle  of    tlia   lake 

have  beBn  the  first  to  aasame  two  diffsi'ent  without   miugling   iia  waters,  is  nothing 

places,   Pfltost  p.  663  aq.     Cellarias  felt  mora   than    a   fdile.      It   seems   to  have 

the   diliionlty  as  one   of  the   greatest    in  sprung  out  of  tiio  language  of  Josephne, 

saered  geograpby,  but  could  not  solve  it ;  who  sa.ys  the  Jordan  Mvtdes  iha  lal^e ;  B. 

Uodt.  Orb.  II.  p.  S36.  J.  3,  10.  7.    See  Clitfkfl's  Travels  in  the 

'  Pooooke    calls    the   TeH  in  qnestion  Holy  Land  iia.  p,  474.     So  too  Irby  and 

"Telouy,"  and  also  makes  it  the  ate  of  Mangles,  p.  295.  [90.] 

Julias;    of    which    name,    He    slrangelj'  '  Bnrckhai^t   says   the   river    in    this 

enongh  holds  his  "Telony"  to  be  a  cor-  part  is  called  Urdun  hy  the  inhabitants; 

luprion;    VoL  II.  I,  p.    72.  fol.     Seetzen  Tcavels,  p.  43.      Wo  did  not  hear   thia 

places  Jnlias  at  his  "  Tallauihje ; "  Zach's  name. 

Monatl.  Corr.  XVIII.  p.  346.     See  above,  '  Pococke  Descr.  of  Ihe  East,  II.  i.  pp. 

p.  110.  n.  I.  72,  73.     Heetaen  in  Zaoh's  Monatl.  Corr. 

'  The   story  told  by  Dr   Clarke  and  XVUI.  p.  34G.    Rdsen  L  p.  343. 
■  iii.  309,  310 
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further  gites  the  distance  fmra  the  bridge  to  the  lake  el-Huleh, 
at  three  quarters  of  an  hour.'  At  lie  bridge,  tKe  river  ia 
described  by  the  sarae  traveller,  as  flowing  in  a  narrow  bed  with 
a  rapid  stream  ;  Schubert  speaks  also  of  the  rapid  current,  and 

t'nes  the  breadth  at  about  eighty  feet,  the  depth  being  about 
)ur  feet.*  The  stream  can  be  seen  below  the  bridge  for  nearly 
an  English  mile  ;  where  a  sort  of  tumulus  and  ruins  arc  visible.  = 
From  the  bridge  to  the  point  to  which  we  could  look  up  the 
valley,  ia  of  course  about  an  hour  of  distance.  In  that  interval, 
according  to  Poeocke,  the  river,  "  passes  between  the  hills  over 
the  rocks  with  a  great  noise  ;  and  the  stream  is  almost  hid  by 
shady  trees,  chiefly  of  the  platanus  Mod."*  Lieut.  Lynch  and 
his  par^  here  "  followed  the  Jordan  up  the  high  mountain  pass, 
down  which  it  rushed  a  foaming  torrent.'  According  to  Wild- 
enbrach,  the  Jordan  below  the  bridge  forms  a  continued  water- 
fall."' The  path  appears  to  lie  not  in  the  chasm  itself,  but 
along  the  hiUs  on  the  west.' 

We  naturally  felt  a  strong  desire  to  pass  up  through  this 
valley ;  but  our  muleteers  were  averse  to  it,  and  the  Arabs 
described  the  path  as  neglected  and  diflicult,  on  account  of  the 
many  thorny  shrubs.  At  that  time,  we  expected  still  to  cross 
the  bridge,  on  our  way  to  Damascus,  and  were  therefore  less 
disposed  to  insist  upon  taking  this  route ;  but  we  afterwards 
greatly  regretted,  that  we  did  not  proceed  first  to  the  bridge 
and  thence  to  Safed. 

"We  here  quitted  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  ;  and  in 
respect  to  the  general  impression  made  upon  us  by  tlie  scenery 
of  its  coasts,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  said, 
upon  our  firet  approach.'  The  form  of  its  basin  is  not  unlike 
'  Burekhardt  pp.  315,  31G.  Tho  dis-  '  Monro  II.  p.  44,  Pococko  1.  o.  p.  7a 
tttnoe  from  t!ie  biidge  to  the  plain  Batihah  *  Poeocke  L  c.  p.  72. 
^  ^ven  by  Burekhardt  correctly  at  IJ  '  Off.  Enport^  p.  iS.  Narrat.  p.  470. 
honr ;  ib.— Pooookc  says  the  Jordan  runs  In  thia  last  passage,  tho  river  ia  SMd  to 
about  ten  English  miles  between  llie  two  he  here  "  a  perfect  Wrrent." 
lakes.  He  everywhers  reckons  three  miles  '  Mooathsber.  e.  Ges.  f.  Erdk.  IIL  p. 
to  Bin  hour ;  but  as  the  padi  is  here  bad,  271,  and  Saot  Berlin,  1846. 
bis  eaHma,te  is  doabtleaa  too  great.  Deacr.  '  The  barometrical  measnrements  of 
of  the  East  1.  c. — From  ihe  bridge  (o  el-  Schnbert  give  tho  difforence  of  elevation, 
HMeh,  Poeooke  makes  a  mile  and  a  half;  between  toe  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Jor- 
whjle  Monro  gives  it  at  only  half  a  mile,  dan  at  the  bridge,  as  equal  to  880  Paris 
Summer  Ramble  II.  p.  44.  The  estimate  feet ;  Reise  IIL  p.  259.  Berton  in  liko 
of  Burekhardt  ia  probably  nearest  the  manner  ^ves  the  dififecenoe  between  the 
truth.— Between  the  bridge  and  tho  Hllleh,  two  hikea  at  224.2  Fr.  metres,  or  neatly 
Pococked63cribeflaminera,lfonnta!u  walled  700  Paris  feet  Boll,  de  la  Soo.  de  G6ogr. 
in,  like  those  south  of  M^del;  p.  73.  Sept.  1839.  pp.   145,146.    WiWenbruch 

'  Burekhardt  1.  c.  Schubert  Rdae.  HI.  givea  793.3  Paris  feet ;  Monathaber.  p. 
p.  2E9.  Saetzen  (L  o.)  ^ves  the  breadth  271.  Hence,  in  the  distance  of  little  mora 
of  the  river  at  35  paces ;  Cotovicus  tie  than  an  honr,  as  mentioned  hi  the  t«rt, 
length  of  the  bridge  at  60  paces  i  p.  361.  according  to  the  least  of  these  estimates, 
According  to  Schubert's  eslnniate,  the  the  stream  must  hare  a  deacent  of  not  less 
breadth  of  the  stream  ia  not  much  more  than  ,100  feet, 
than  half  tho  length  of  the  bridge.  '  See  above,  p.  380. 
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an  oval ;  but  the  regular  and  almost  unbroken  heights  which 
enclose  it* bear  no  comparison,  as  to  vivid  and  powerful  effect, 
■with  the  wild  and  stem  mi^nificeDce  of  the  mountains  around 
the  caldron  of  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the  southern  part  of  the 
lake,  and  along  its  whole  eastern  coast,  the  mountain  wall  may 
be  estimated  as  elevated  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  water,  steep,  but  not  precipitous.  On  the  east  the  moun- 
tains spread  off  into  the  high  uneven  table  land  of  Jaul^n  (Gau- 
lonitis),  and  on  the  west  into  the  laige  plain  north  of  Tabor; 
rising  indeed  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  above  these  high  plains. 
Along  the  northwest  part  of  the  lake,  beyond  Mejdel,  the  hills 
are  lower,  and  the  country  back  of  them  more  broken  ;  they 
rise  with  a  gradual  ascent  from  the  shore,  «nd  do  not  reach  at 
first  an  elevation  of  more  than  from  three  to  five  hundred  feet. 
Such  is  the  tract  of  broken  table  land  occupymg  the  space 
between  the  two  lakes  of  Tiberias  and  Huleh ;  though  more 
In  the  northwest  it  has  perhaps  an  elevation  of  eight  hundred 
feet.  Still  further  in  the  northwest  the  higher  mountains  of 
Safed  rise  abruptly  from  this  table  land,  and  reach  at  length  an 
elevation  not  much  less  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  lake. 

The  position  of  this  lake,  embosomed  deep  in  the  midst  of  high- 
er tracts  of  country,  exposes  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  gusts  of 
wind,  and  in  winter  to  tempests.  One  such  storm  is  recorded 
during  the  course  of  onr  Lord's  ministry.'  But  in  order  to 
account  for  this,  it  is  surely  not  necessary  to  assume,  (as  is 
sometimes  done,)  any  peculiarly  tempestuous  character  in  the 
lake  itself ;  nor  does  it  appear,  either  from  the  testimony  of  the 
ancients  or  of  the  present  inhabitants,  that  storms  are  more 
frequent  within  the  basin,  than  in  the  region  round  about.' 

The  volcanic  nature  of  the  basin  of  this  lake,  and  of  the 
surrounding  country,  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  hot  springs 
near  Tiberias  and  at  Um  Keis  southeast  of  the  lake,  as  also 
the  lukewarm  fountains  along  the  western  shore  ;  the  frequent 
and  violent  earthquakes ;  and  the  black  basaltic  stones,  which 
thickly  strew  the  ground  ;  all  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  this 
point.  Although  the  mam  formation  is  limestone,  yet  the 
basalt  continues  to  appear,  more  or  less,  quite  through  the  basin 
of  the  HUleh  as  far  as  to  Banias  ;  the  bridge  between  the  lakes, 
as  also  the  adjacent  KhSn,  is  built  of  basaltic  stones  ,  and  the 

'  MatL  e,  23  sq.   Maifc  i,  ! 

B,  22  sq. — In  the  other  inst^^-^,  -l.-,.^ .. —  -.- 

Je8U8  followed  his diaoiplee,  waiking OD tlie  it;  see  ahOTe,  p  t — 

water,   it  is  only  said  tbat  tJie  wind  waa  '  Jao.  de  Vitr    c    68    p.    107^     Manti 

ooEtmry,  end  as  John  adds,  great ;  Matt.  Voyages  II.  p.  168.  Neuw.  1 T91.     Clarke's 

14,  24.    Marie  6,  48.    John  6,  18.    AH  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  4to.  p.  474. 

this  wonld  apply  to  tlie  lake,  a»  we  sawit;  Roaenraiiller  BibL  Geogr.  II.  ii.  p.  180. 
iii.  312,  313 
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"Wild  and  dreary  region  on  the  east,  between  that  bridge  and  the 
lower  lake,  consists  wholly  of  basalt.'  Other  traces  of  volcanic 
action  exist,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  northwest  of  Safed. 

The  extent  of  the  lake  has  sometimes  been  greatly  OTei> 
rated.  "We  had  now  travelled  along  its  western  shore  for  neariy 
its  whole  length  ;  and  the  results  afford  a  means  of  forming  an 
estimate  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  truth.  The  -distances 
are  as  follows  : 

From  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  to 


1.  The  Warm  Bafis'  .... 

1. 

3.  Tiberias 

.        .        .        —35 

8.  Mejdel 

.        .        .        1.  10 

4.  Khan  Minyeh''         .... 

.        .        .        1.  — 

5.  Tell  Ham 

1.  05 

6.  Entrance  of  the  Jordan, 

.        .        1.  05 

WLoIe  length  of  the  western  eoast     .        .        .        5.  55 

This  distance  of  six  hours  is  equivalent  to  about  fourteen 
and  a  half  geographical  miles  along  the  western  coast.  But  as 
the  latter  forms  a  deep  curve  at  Mejdel,  the  distance  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  on  the  north,  to 
its  exit  in  the  south,  cannot  be  more  than  eleven  or  twelve 
geographical  miles  ;  and  the  same  result  is  also  obtained  from 
the  construction  of  the  map.  The  greatest  breadth,  opposite 
to  Mejdel,  is  about  half  the  length,  or  not  far  from  six  geo- 
graphical miles ;  while  the  breadth  opposite  Tiberias  is  about 
five  miles." 

Lieut.  Lynch  and  his  party  made  no  regular  survey  of  the 
lake  of  Tiberias  ;  but  they  determined  the  length  to  be  some- 
what over  eleven  geographical  miles.*  The  bottom  is  a  concave 
basin  ;  and  the  greatest  depth  ascertained  hy  sounding  was  165 
feet.*  The  depression  of  the  surface  below  the  Mediterranean 
has  as  yet  been  measured  only  with  the  barometer,  with  varying 
results.' 


TJmrsday,  June  21s(.     We  rose  early,  and  I  rejoiced  to  find 
myself  better  and  able  to  pfoeeed.     Abstinence  and  quiet  rest 


'  SeeteniaZach'sMonafl.Corr.  XVm. 
pp.  345,  34e.  S«hnbert  Eeise  III.  p.  260. 
Bnrcktiardt  p.  319.  Audersou's  GeoL  Re- 
pori^  p.  124,  13*. 

'  The  diBtttnce  Na  1,  is  from  Pocoeka 
uid  Fisk ;  eee  above,  p.  887.   That  along 
tha  shore  from  Mejdel       '"  "    ""       '    " 
from  Bnrckhardti  p.   : 
ftom  our  own  observati 


at  140  std^a  or  ITJ  Eoraan  miles ;  which 
if  rookonod  along  the  shore,  acoocds  very 
nearly  with  one  result  of  about  6  hours. 
Joseph.  B.  J.  3.  10.  7.  Probably  such 
WHS  the  intention  of  Joscphus  j  but  hia 
^     account  has  asualiy  been  understood  of  the 

Khfin  Minyeh  is    absoluto  length  of  the  liike. 

».    The  rest  are        '  See  In  Note  XXX,  end  of  Vol.  I. 

i.  '  Offi  Report,  p,  16. 

See  in  Noto  XXX,  end  of  Vol  L 
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had  done  a  good  work.  Our  neighbours,  the  Ghawarineh,  were 
already  busied  with  their  herds,  milking  and  sending  them  off 
to  pasture.  At  the  side  of  the  reed  huts,  the  females  plied 
their  cares  with  the  dairy  ;  one  was  churning  in  the  manner  we 
had  often  seen,  having  the  milk  in  a  large  goat  skin  suspended 
in  a  slight  frame  of  sticks  ;  the  skin  being  then  pioved  to  and 
fio  with  a  jerk.'  The  morning  was  bright  and  balmy ;  the 
scene  was  enlivened  by  the  moving  herds  ;  and  I  watched  them 
with  some  interest,  especially  the  butfalos,  as  they  descended 
into  the  Jordan,  swam  through  its  tide  with  only  their  noses 
above  water,  and  again  emerged  slowly  and  awkwardly  upon  the 
other  side. 

We  set  off  at  5.50  for  Safed.  The  usual  path  leads  directly 
up  the  somewhat  steep  hill  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  valley, 
and  is  considerably  travelled  by  persons  coining  to  trade  with 
the  Q-hawariaeh  of  this  tract.  But  our  younger  muleteer,  who 
was  a  native  of  Safed  and  well  acquainted  with  the  ground, 
chose  to  avoid  the  steep  ascent,  by  taking  us  back  for  some 
distance  along  the  shore  on  our  path  of  yesterday,  and  then 
striking  up  the  more  gradual  rise  without  a  path,  in  order  to 
regain  the  direct  road.  A  large  pelican  was  swimming  on  the 
smooth  watera  of  the  lake.  At  6f  o'clock  we  reached  the 
proper  Safed  road,  nearly  upon  the  high  table  land  ;  having  lost 
by  the  detour  about  fifteen  minutes. 

Our  course  was  now  not  fiir  from  W.  N.  "W.  verging  perhaps 
more  towards  the  northwest  and  affording  noble  views  of  the 
lake  in  all  its  extent.  This  region  of  table  land  is  less  elevated 
than  the  plain  south  of  Tell  Hattin,  and  far  more  undulating 
and  uneven.  It  is  also  exceedingly  stony,  being  thickly  strewed 
with  the  black  volcanic  stones  already  described,  which  are  here 
larger,  and  so  numerous,  that  the  path  is  often  obstructed.  At 
8.10  we  passed  the  hroad  and  shallow  beginning  of  a  Wady 
which  runs  down  to  the  lake  east  of  TeU  Hfim ;  in  it  at  this 
point  are  several  scanty  wells  called  'Aylin  el-'Abbasy. 

At  8.40  we  crossed  the  great  Damascus  road,  which  comes 
up  from  KhSa  Minyeh,  and  here  passes  along  the  eastern  base 
of  the  higher  Safed  hills,  now  just  before  us.  Further  on,  this 
road  bends  more  towards  the  northeast  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Jordan  ;  while  a  less  frequented  branch  keeps  along  the  western 
side  of  the  Htleh,  and  proceeds  up  Wady  et-Teim  by  Hasbeiya 
and  Rasheiyeh,  and  so  to  Damascus.  On  this  road,  about 
fifteen  minutes  south  of  the  point  where  we  crossed,  lies  Khan 
Jubb  Ytisuf,  the  Kh^n  of  Joseph's  Pit ;  so  called  because  of  a 
well  connected  with  it,  which  has  long  passed  with  Christiana 

'  See  Vol  I.  p.  485. 
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and  Muslims,  for  the  pit  or  cistern  into  which  Joseph  was 
thrown  by  his  brethren.  Tliis  is  another  of  Ihe  largo  Khdns 
■which  mai-li  the  Damascus  road  ;  it  is  falling  to  rain,  although 
still  partially  kept  in  repair  as  a  resting  place  for  caravans. 
There  ia  a  well  within  the  walls,  and  near  by  is  a  large  tank  for 
■water.  We  learned  at  Safed,  that  a  caravan  was  soon  to  leave 
'Akka  for  Damascus ;  and  the  governor  of  Safed  had  received 
orders,  to  furnisli  a  supply  of  provisions  and  neceesariea  for  it  at 
this  KhSn.  .-,      j.   , 

The  reputed  pit  of  Joseph  is  in  the  court  by  the  side  oi  the 
Khfin,  and  is  described  by  Burckhardt  as  three  feet  in  diameter 
and  at  least  thirty  feet  deep  ;  the  bottom  is  said  to  be  hewn  in 
the  rock,  and  the  water  never  to  tail;  the  sides  are  built  up 
with  masonry.'  The  Christian  tradition,  which  makes  this  the 
place  of  Joseph's  abduction,  fixes  here  also  as  a  matter  of 
course  Dothaim ;  and  the  whole  legend  was  probably  at  first 
connected  with  the  liypothesis,  that  the  adjacent  fortress  of 
Safed  was  the  Bethulia  of  Judith.  Bethulia  and  Dothaim  are 
indeed  represented  as  not  far  distant  from  each  other ;  but  the 
book  of  Judith  obviously  speaks  of  them  as  on  the  south  of  the 
plain  of  Esdi-aelon  ;  while  Eusebius  and  Jerome  definitely  pla^e 
Dothaim  at  twelve  Boman  miles  north  of  Sebaste.'  Yet  this 
legend,  clumsy  as  it  is,  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  crusades. 
This  place  is  distinctly  pointed  out  by  Brocardus  as  Dothaim, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountams  of  Bethulia,  on  the  great  road 
leading  from  Syria  to  Egypt.'  Not  long  after,  Abulfeda  men- 
tions here  also  the  Jubb  Ytlsuf.'  The  Khiln  and  cisterns  are 
Bpoken  of  by  Fiirer  and  Radzivil  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and 
Quaresmius  in  the  seventeenth  appears  to  yield  full  iaith  to  the 
tradition.' 

After  crossing  the  Damascus  road,  the  volcanic  stones 
ceased  ;  and  we  began  almost  immediately  to  ascend  the  lime- 
stone mountain  before  us  by  a  steep  acclivity.  We  came  out 
upon  the  high  ground  above  at  9^  o'clock  ;  but  still  continued 
to  ascend  more  gradually  over  higher  table  land,  on  the  same 
general  course  as  before.  At  9.55  we  camo  in  sight  of  Safed, 
lying  stOl  higher  up.  We  had  already  fallen  in  with  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  gathering  the  scanty  harvest, 
which  they  cultivate  upon  the  naked  and  rather  barren  hills  and 

'  BnrckLardt  p.  318.  place  at  fonr  miles  smth  of  Tiberiaa  ;  for 

'  Judith  i,  6.     7,  1.  3.     Oiiomasli.  art.  wMcli  possibly  we  ought  to  read  norih; 

Potfmhn.  Eug«wpp.  in  L.  Allatii  Symmikt.  p.  109. 

'  Cap.  5. 174.  Brooaidus  sap  the  very  Col  A^-  1063. 

cistern  of  JoBBpli  was  still  shown  i    but  *  Abnlf.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  83. 

adds  the  saving  clause  :    "  a  incolis  fides  '  Ffirar  von  Haimend.   p.  278.    Numb. 

sit    habcnda."  —  Eu^sippus    relates   the  1646.       Radzivil   in    Raisab.    II.    p.    15*. 

Siime  Elory  perhaps  earlier  ;  but  fixes  the  Qnarcsmius  11.  p.  870 

iii.  316,  317 
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table  ]and,  for  quite  a  distance  around.  They  were  mostly 
females ;  and  seemed  well  acquainted  with  our  younger  mule- 
teer, their  townsman.  Descending  into  a  deep  ravine  running  up 
west,  we  reached  at  10.10  its  junction  with  another  coining 
down  fiom  the  north,  and  having  its  head  just  helow  the  castle 
of  Safed,  towards  the  noi-theast.  At  the  point  of  junction  ie  a 
fountain  much  frequented  by  the  flocks  ;  and  also  a  thick  and 
verdant  garden  of  pomegranate  trees  helow.  We  now  ascended 
this  steep  ravine  towards  the  north,  and  at  10|  o'clock  pitched 
our  tent  near  the  head  of  the  same  valley,  helow  the  castle,  on 
the  east. 

Safed  hes  on  a  high  isolated  hill  or  peak,  rising  upon  the 
northern  end  of  a  steep  ridge,  which  runs  down  towards  the  S. 
8.  W.,  between  the  eastern  valley  through  which  we  had  ascend- 
ed, and  another  still  deeper  one  on  the  west.  The  latter  has  its 
beginm'ng,  as  a  deep  narrow  basin,  on  the  north  of  the  MU  of 
Safed  ;  the  water-shed  between  it  and  the  eastern  Wady  being 
on  the  northeast  of  the  castle,  just  north  of  where  we  were 
encamped.  The  two  valleys,  after  running  for  some  time  paral- 
lel, come  together  and  thus  terminate  the  ridge  ;  the  united 
Wady  then  passes  on  down  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias  across  the 
plam  el-Ghuweir  as  Wady  el-'AmM.  The  most  elevated  coni- 
cal point  of  Safed  is  towai-ds  the  north,  and  is  crowned  by  the 
castle,  high  above  the  deep  valley  in  the  north  and  west,  and 
considerably  higher  also  than  the  head  of  the  eastern  valley  and. 
the  water-shed  on  the  northeast.  This  castellated  summit  rises 
likewise  high  and  rocky  above  the  more  southern  part  of  the 
ridge  ;  just  at  its  southern  base  is  a  shght  depression  or  gap  in 
the  ridge  itself ;  south  of  which  is  another  lower  rocky  point  or 
summit. — The  town  of  Safed  was  properly  divided  into  three 
distinct  quarters,  separated  by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  One 
was  upon  this  lower  southern  summit,  overagainst  the  castle  ; 
another  below  the  castle  in  the  head  of  the  eastern  valley  near 
our  t-ent ;  and  the  third,  the  seat  of  the  Jews,  was  on  the 
steep  western  and  northwestern  side  of  the  main  summit,  im- 
mediately below  the  castle.  Between  this  and  the  southern 
quarter,  is  the  market, 

Safed  was  formerly  a  busy,  thriving  place,  with  a  population 
of  eight  or  nine  thousand  inhabitants  ;  among  whom  were  some 
Christians  and  a  lai^e  proportion  of  Jews,  chiefly  from  Po- 
land ;  though  there  were  also  some  from  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Spain,'     Muhammedans  occupied  the  southern  and  eastern 

'  We  nntbrtonately  obt^neil  do  statisli-  whom   more    than  5000  were  Jews  and 

cal  data  at  Sofed;  and  the  estimates  which  Christians      see    Mr    Thomson's    Eeport, 

exist,  vary  exceedingly.  In  connection  with  Mi-iionarf  Herald  for  Nov.  1837,  pp.  433, 

the  eaithqnakc,  the  whole  population  was  *38      Tlu«  i9  perhnps  toolarge.     In  1836, 

spokenofaa  amounting  to  10,000  Boul«,  oT  tlhott,   travelling  with    Mr    Nicolajson, 
iii.  317-319 
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quarters  ;  their  houses  were  biiilt  chiefly  of  stone,  aad  seem  to 
have  had  more  eolidity  than  those  of  the  Jews.  The  people,  or 
at  least  the  individuals  -whom  we  met,  appeared  to  lie  a  more 
active  and  enterprising  race  than  those  further  south.  The 
young  men  especially  made  much  more  display,  than  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  find.  Here  for  the  first  time,  we  saw  the 
Bbort  close  jacket,  with  embroidered  sleeves  hanging  loose  from 
the  shoulders  ;  the  back  being  at  the  same  time'  ornamented 
with  strips  of  cloth  of  another  colour.  This,  with  a  certain 
peculiar  twist  of  their  white  turbans,  gave  them  quite  a  jaunty 
air.  Our  younger  muleteer,  who  was  here  at  home,  was  of  this 
cl^s  ;  but  he  had  taken  care  not  to  appear  in  this  costume  until 
we  approached  Safed. — Around  the  town  are  large  plantations 
of  olives  ;  and,  to  my  surprise,  we  found  here  vineyards.  The 
chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  was  formerly  dyeing  with 
indigo,  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth.' 

The  Jewish  quarter  was  far  more  slightly  huilt,  as  well  as 
more  crowded.  Clinging  to  the  steep  western  declivity  below 
the  castle,  their  houses  were  often  of  mud,  and  stood  in  rows 
one  above  another,  almost  like  the  seat*  of  an  amphitheatre ; 
80  that,  m  some  instances,  the  flat  roofs  of  one  row  actually 
served  as  the  street  for  those  next  above.^  Safed  is  one  of  the 
holy  places  of  the  Jews  in  Galilee,  and  for  several  centuries  has 
been  more  visited  by  them  than  Tiberias ;  though  the  chief 
Eahhi  of  the  latter  city,  is  said  to  take  rank  of  the  one  in 
Safed.'  Of  their  former  flourishing  state  and  their  celebrated 
schools,  I  shall  speak  further  on ;  but  even  since  the  period  of 
their  decay,  they  have  had  six  or  seven  synagogues,  and  a  school 
for  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  as  in  Tiberias.  More  than  aU 
this,  too,  they  have  had  a  printing  office  datmg  from  the  six- 
teenth century  ;  in  connection  with  which,  m  1833,  some  thirty 
persons  found  regular  employment,* 

^vas  tbe  whole  numbar  at  6000 ;  of  whom  "  Burokliarat  p.  317.     Hardy  Notices, 

1500  ware  Jews,  and  about  50  Chriariaiis ;  ate.  p  atS, 

Trayels  II.  p.  353,   This  ngain  would  soem  '  Elliott  L  o.  p,  353,    "  Aa  tho  hill  on 

tobe  too  amaU.  In  1883,  Hardy,  travelling  which  the  town  is  built  is  pveoipitona,  and 

also  with  Messrs  Nioolayaon  and  Thomaon,  tho  roofi  ara  flat,  pobho  oom-eiiience  has 

files  the  whob  number  at  8000 ;  ^fo^ioaB  aancUoned  the  oonvarsion  rf    these    into 

etc  p.   243.    Mr  Jowett,  who  was  hers  thorooghfares ;  so  that,  both  on  mnlea  and 

with  Mr  Fisk  in  1824,  eaamates  the  whole  on  foot^  wo  repaatedly  passed  oror  the  topa 

population  at  7000,  among  whom    were  of  dwelbngs."                   .      ^     , 

400  families  of  Jews;  Chr.   Kes.  in  Sjr.  '  Jowett   Chr.    Res.    in   Sjna,  p.   180. 

p.  180.  Lond.     Berggren  in  1822  gives  Lond. 

3000  Mnhammedana  with  800  Jewish  and  '  Nau  m  1674  speaks  of  seven  syna- 

80-Chri9dan  families;  Eeisen II  pp  258-  gogues;  p.  661,    So  too  Von  Egmond and 

25S      Burcfchardt  estimated  the  houses  at  Heyraan,   and  oftecwarda   Pococke  ;    the 

600  in  all:  of  which  160  belonged  to  the  former  also  menljon  the  high  school  and 

Jews,  and  80  to  100  to  Christians ;  p.  317.  printing  office  ;  Reizen  IL  p-  41.   Pooooke 

Aliaii8seemetoindioatealleast,lhai;the  IL    L  p.  76.     Schuls  in   1765  gives    the 

population  had  been  gradually  iiiereasins  number   of   Jews  at   two   hundred  ;    the 

Vol.  n.-3e  "1-  319,  320 
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Crowning  the  rocky  suramit,  above  the  -wliole  town,  was  the 
extensive  Gfotliic  castle,  a  remnant  of  tho  times  of  the  crusades, 
foiiniiig  a  most  conspicuoua  object  at  a  great  distance  in  every 
direction,  except  towards  the  north.  Though  already  partially 
in  ruins  before  the  earthquake,  it  was  nevertheless  sufficiently  in 
repair  to  be  the  official  residence  of  the  Mutesellim  ;  and  on  a 
former  visit  to  Safed,  my  companion  had  paid  his  respects  to  that 
officer  within  its  walls.  The  fortress  is  described  as  having  heen 
strong  and  imposing,  with  two  fine  large  round  towers  ;  it  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  lower  down,  with  a  broad  trench,' 

Such  was  Safed  down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1836.  But 
on  the  first  day  of  Januaiy,  1837,  the  new  year  was  ushered  in 
by  the  tremendous  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  which  rent  the 
earth  in  many  places,  and  in  a  few  moments  prostrated  most  of 
the  houses,  and  buried  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Safed 
beneath  the  ruins.  The  castle  wa«  utterly  thrown  down  ;  the 
Muhammedan  quarter,  standing  on  more  level  ground  and 
being  more  sohdly  built,  were  somewhat  less  injured  ;  while  here, 
as  m  Tiberias,  the  calamity,  in  its  full  weight,  fell  with  relentless 
fury  upon  the  ill  &ted  Jews.  The  very  manner  in  which  their 
houses  were  erected  along  the  steep  hdl-side,  exposed  them  to  a 
.more  fearful  destruction ;  for  when  the  terrific  shock  dashed 
their  dweUings  to  the  ground,  those  above  fell  upon  those  lower 
down  ;  so  that,  at  length,  the  latter  were  covered  with  accumu- 
lated masses  of  ruins.  Slight  shocks  continued  at  intervals  for 
several  weeks ;  serving  to  a^^-avate  the  scene  of  unspeakable 
dismay  and  distress,  which  now  prevailed  here.  Many  were 
kOled  outright  by  the  falling  rains' ;  very  many  were  engulfed 
and  died  a  miserable  death  before  they  could  be  dug  out ;  some 
were  extiicated  even  after  five  or  six  days,  covered  with  wounds 
and  bruises,  only  to  prolong  for  a  few  hours  a  painful  existence  ; 
while  others,  with  broken  limbs,  but  more  tenacity  of  Hfe,  lived 
to  recover.  The  spectacle  which  was  presented  for  several  weeks 
after  the  catastrophe, — in  every  quarter  the  wounded,  the  dying, 
and  the  dead,  without  shelter,  without  attendance,  without  a 
place  to  lay  their  heads  ;  on  every  side  "  wounds,  and  bruises, 
and  putrifying  sores,  that  had  not  been  closed,  neither  bound  up, 
neither  mollified  with  ointment,"* — these  scenes  were  described 

number  of  students  in  ttie  sohoo!  at  twenty ;  quite  raspeotisble ;  and  near  thirty  persona 

and  says  the  printing  office  hud  been  in  were  employed  in  the  different  depart- 

tbe  viliaga  'Ain  ez-2eitllii  in  the  valley  monta    of   composing,    press    work,    and 

north,  but  was  than  given  up.     Loitungen,  binding.      See  Hardy's   Notices,    p.    2ii. 

etc   Th.  V.  pp.  311,   312.     In  1S33  Me  Conip,  Monro  II.  p.  13.     See  more  further 
Hardy  mentions  two  presses  at  worit,  ai  ' 


two  others  in  the  conrsa  of  erection.    Tlio  '  Van  Egmond  and  Heyinan  II.  p.  48 

tjpe  and  fiimiture  were  said  to  be  made  eq,     Pooocke  II,  L  p.  76.     Burokhardt  p. 

here  under  tlie  direoUou  of  tJie  mftater.  317. 

The  Bseoution  of  the  works  printod  was  '  Is.  1,  6. 
ill.  321,  322 
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to  US  by  eyewitnesses  as  inexpressibly  painful,  and  sometiinea 
revolting  even  to  loathsomeness.  According  to  the  best  accounts, 
there  perished,  in  all,  not  far  from  five  thousand  persons  ;  of 
whom  about  one  thousand  were  Muhammedans  and  the  rest 
chiefly  Jews,' 

So  soon  as  certain  intelligence  of  these  sufferings  arrived  at 
Beirftt,  contributions  were  immediately  made  to  relieve  the 
survivors ;  and  persons  were  appointed  to  proceed  to  the  scene 
of  distress,  in  order  to  superintend  the  distribution  of  the  various 
articles  contributed,  and  provide  for  the  taMng  care  of  the 
wounded.  The  Eev,  Mr  Thomson,  American  Missionary, 
accompanied  by  Mr  Caiman,  departed  on  this  errand  of  mercy, 
and  reached  Safed  on  the  18th  of  January.  To  his  friendly 
communications  I  have  been  much  indebted.  He  wrote  also  an 
account  of  his  journey  and  of  the  horrors  of  the  scene  at  Safed, 
which  was  soon  after  published.  I  subjoin  it  in  a  note,  as  a 
graphic  and  authentic  record  of  this  awfij  catastrophe.^ 

Nearly  eighteen  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the  calamity, 
when  we  visited  Safed.  The  frightful  spectacle  of  human  misery, 
had  of  course  passed  away  ;  but  the  place  was  still  little  more 
than  one  great  mass  of  ruins.  In  the  eastern  quarter,  where  we 
had  pitched  our  tent,  many  of  the  houses  had  been  again  built 
up  ;  though  more  still  lay  around  us  level  with  the  ground.  The 
southern  quarter  was  perhaps  the  least  injured  of  all ;  here  the 
rubbish  had  been  cleared  away,  and  this  was  now  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Muhammedan  population.  Here  too  the  Mutesellim  had 
taken  up  his  abode.  The  castle  remained  in  the  same  state  in 
which  it  had  been  left  by  the  earthquake,  a  shapeless  heap  of 
ruins  ;  so  shapeless  indeed,  that  it,  was  difficult  to  make  out  its 
original  form.  lu  the  Jews'  quarter,  many  houses  had  likewise 
been  temporarily  rebuilt ;  but  the  rubbish  had  not  been  removed 
from  the  streets.  We  passed  throughout  the  whole  quarter,  and 
found  the  poor  Jews  still  wandering  amid  the  ruins,  among  which 
we  could  scarcely  wend  our  way.  Many  of  them  were  employed 
in  digging  among  the  rubbish,  each  apparently  before  what  had 
once  been  his  dwelling.  In  general,  the  town  was  beginning  to 
revive  ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  place  was  more  busy  and  far 
less  desolate,  than  I  had  expected  to  fijid  it.  The  usual  Friday 
market  was  again  regulailj  held,  and  attended  by  the  peasants 
of  the  sunoundmg  villages,  even  from  a  considerable  distance.^ 

■  It  would  not  be  at  all  Enrpnsing  if  '  See   Note  XLI,  end  of  flie  volume, 

this  CBtimnte  of  the    deatrnotion  of   life  Mr  Tliomara'a  Report  iviu  first  published 

Hare  found  to  be  eon'Jiderably  en^geratetL  in  IliB  Missionary  Herald  for  Nov.  1837,  p. 

Compare  the  varying  eetimatee  d^  die  po-  133  eq.  Boston. 

pulfttion  of  Safed   above,   p    420,  note  ■  This  market  is  alM   mentioned   by 

See  Mr  Thomson's  Report,   referred  to  in  Bnrcthardt,  p.  817. 
the  next  note. 

iii.  322,  S23 
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In  a  few  more  years,  tlie  traces  of  the  earthquake  will  prob- 
ably be  no  longer  visible  in  Safed,  Sucb  is  the  tenor  of  oriental 
life.  Earthcjuakes  and  the  desolations  of  war  have  time  and 
again  swept  over  the  land,  and  laid  waste  its  cities  and  villages  ; 
hut  the  inhabitants  cling  to  the  soil,  rebuild  their  towns,  and  live 
on  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ;  until,  after  an  iaterval,  another 
and  perhaps  more  terrible  destruction  overtakes  them.  Thus 
Safed  itself,  like  Tiberias,  was  laid  in  ruins,  and  a  great  portion 
of  its  inhabitants  destroyed,  in  the  great  earthquake  of  Oct. 
30th,  1759.' 

Safed  appears  obviously  to  have  formed  the  central  point  of 
this  mighty  concussion,  and  to  have  suffered  more,  in  proportion, 
than  any  other  place  ;  except  perhaps  the  adjacent  villages  of 
'Aiu  ez-Zeitnn  and  el-Jish,  Yet  the  destruction,  as  we  have 
seen,  extended  more  or  less  to  Tiberias  and  the  region  around 
Nazareth  ;  many  of  the  villages  in  the  re^on  east  of  the  lake 
were  likewise  laid  in  ruins  ;  many  houses  were  thrown  down  in 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  several  were  cracked  and  injured  even  in 
Beinit,  In  Nabulus,  also,  the  shock  was  severely  felt,  and  a 
number  of  persons  were  killed.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  some  villages  remained  entirely  unaffected  by  the  earth- 
quake, although  situated  directly  beween  other  places,  which 
■were  destroyed.  Thus  a  small  viJlf^  near  to  el-Jish  and  Safed 
was  uninjured.  On  the  way  from  Tiberias  to  Nazareth,  esh- 
Shajerah  was  overthrown ;  Kefr  Kenna  received  no  harm ;  er- 
Beineh  was  levelled  to  the  ground ;  Nazareth  sustained  little 
damage ;  and  Seiffirieh  escaped  entirely.  All  these  places  he 
upon  the  same  range  of  lulls,  with  no  visible  obstruction  to  break 
the  shocks  between  them  ;  and  the  exceptions  are  therefore  the 
more  wonderful,^ 

A  very  high  antiquity  has  usually  been  ascribed  to  Safed  ; 
which,  however,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  any  historical  accounts, 
appears  not  to  be  well  founded.  The  only  trace  of  the  name 
Sated  before  the  time  of  the  crusades,  is  found  in  the  Latin 
Vulgate  ;'  where,  in  describing  the  native  place  of  Tobit,  as 
situated  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtah  in  Upper  Galilee,  that  version 
marks  it  aa  "  having  on  the  left  the  city  of  Sephet,"'     This  is  a 

■  Msj'iH  Voyages  IT.  p.  1G4,    Neaw.  Tslmu^,  Rost  Hn^ana  ii     But  there  ib 

1791.     Bachieuo  Th.  II.  Bd.  IV.  p.  134.  nothing  to  couneet  these  names  definitely 

Vulaey  Voyage  1  p.  278.  IL  p.  313.     See  with  this  spot. 

abore,  p.  S82.  n.  1.  <  Vnlg.  Tobit  I,  1,   "  m  siuistro  hahens 

*  Mr  Thomson  visited  all  these  places  dvitatem  Sephet."    The  Greek  onginal 

in  the  coarse  of  lua  joomej;  see  Ms  Re-  has  iiotliing  of  the  Itind. — On  the  strength 

port,  Miss.  Herald  Not.  1837.  pp.  442,  448.  of  thisnolica,  apparently,  Brooardus  makes 

"  Unless  perhaps  it  he  in  the   name  Safed  (Sephet)  to  have  been  one  of  tha 

Seph  (3C-J.),  one  of  the  places  forHiied  hy  cities  of  the  Deoapolis ;  o.  6.  p.  17B.     So 

Josephns  in  upper  Galileo ;  B.  J,  2.  20.  6.  too  Adriohomius  p.  1 14. 
The  name  RBS  occurs  also  in  the  Jerusalem 
m. 323-325 
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pure  addition  to  the  Greelt  original,  and  no  one  knows  whence  it 
came.  Modem  ecclesiastical  tradition  has  often  regarded  Safcd 
as  the  Bethulia  of  the  book  of  Judith  ;  which,  however,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  said  to  have  lain  near  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  not 
far  from  Dothaim,  and  guarded  one  of  the  passes  towards  Jera- 
salem.'  Brocardus  indeed,  and  others,  seem  to  distinguish 
Bethulia  from  Safed,  and  place  the  former  on  a  monntain  further 
Houth  ;  hut  the  description  they  give  of  it,  as  seen  conspienously 
throughout  all  the  region,  and  as  having  a  caatle  and  other  ruins, 
apphes  particularly  to  Safed ;  while  the  indeiinitene^  and  confu- 
sion of  their  accounts,  render  it  not  very  improbahle,  that  they 
are  only  speaking  of  one  and  the  same  place  under  diiferent 
names.'  It  is  only  within  the  last  two  centuries,  that  the  iden- 
tity with  Bethulia  has  been  distinctly  assumed  by  some,  and 
denied  by  others,' 

As  therefore  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  ancient  place  ex- 
isted on  the  present  site  of  Safed,  the  supposition  that  this  was 
the  "  city  set  on  a  hill,"  alluded  to  by  our  Lord  in  his  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  falls  of  itself  to  the  ground,  or  can  at  most  be  con- 
sidered only  as  a  fanciful  conjecture,*  Of  the  same  nature  is  the 
hypothesis,  which  regards  this  as  the  mountain  on  which  our 
Lord  was  transfigured.^ 

Even  in  the  times  of  the  cmsades,  it  is  not  until  the  Chris- 
tians had  been  in  possession  of  the  Holy  Land  for  more  than 


■  See  p.  419,  above,    Judith  7,  1.  3.  4,  qacstion  as  Betlralia ;  e,  g,  Soliok  p.  157, 

6.     Reland  Pttl^t.  p.  65S.     Eueebinsand  Monro   IL    p.    11.      EUiott    IL   p.     852. 

Jarome   place   Dothaim   tirelve   Roman  Berggrea  donbtfnUy,  Reiaen  IL  p.  263. — 

milea  nortli  of  Sebasta ;  Onom.  art.  I>o-  Burokliardt  sbts  Safed  was  the  ancient 

tkaim.  Japhet ;    he  probably  had  in  mind  thft 

'  Brocardus  pp.  173,  175.    Eugesippua  Japha  {'lo^iJ)  of  Josephns,  the  present 

in   L.   Allat.    Sjmmikt     1663.    p.     109.  YMu.  near  Naaarath ;  since  there  is  no  no- 

Adiiohorains  pp,  114,    137,     Doubdan  p.  tioe  of  any   ancient  place  called  Japhet; 

678.     The  first  notJee  I  find,  which  pomta  Travels   p.    317.      In    the   Itineraries  of 

dialinofly  to  Safed  as  Bethulia,  is  in  the  William  of  Baldensel  and  L.  de  Suehem, 

.ionmal  of  Molehior  von  Seydlita  in  A.  D.  the  name  is  also  printed  Japhet,  obviously 

1656  ;  ho  has  Bethulia  npon  a  high  moun-  by  mistaiie  for  Saphet.   Baanage  Thesaur. 

tain  on  tho  left  (not  right)  hand  after  pass-  Tom.  IV.  p.  355.     L.  de  Suehem,  Itin.  p. 

ing  Jubb  Yflsnf,  and  before  coming  to  tjie  97.       Reisab,   p.    852.  —  Some    traTCllers 

bridge  of  the  Jordan;  see  Reisab,  ins  h.  curiously  enongb  make  Safed  the  birtii- 

I,and  p.  487,  place  of  queen  Esther ;  so  Stoohove  Voyage 

'  See  (he  preceding  note.    Quaresmius  du  Levant  p.  342.    Thevenot  Vojages  IL 

describea  Safed,  but  says  not  a  word  of  p.  685,     Anist.  1727. 
BetLulia;   D,  p,   904.     D'Arvieui  sajs,        '  Matt,  6,  14,    Manndrell,  Apr.  IStli, 
some  held  it  in  his  day  to  be  Bethnlia,  bat        '  Eusching  Erdbaschr.   Th.   XL   i.   p, 

the  latter  lay  a  league  distant  from  Safed !  488.    Pooocke  L  o,  p.  77.    Hamalsveld  II. 

IL  p,  832,    Par.  1785,  Von  Troilo  p.  425.  p.  3fi6.    Did  the  saorsd  Vfriters  say  that 

Nan  relates,  that  some  of  tJie  Jems  of  the  mount  of  the  TransfignraHon  was  the 

Safed  raganJed  (hat  place  as  BeUmba  and  highest  m  all  these  parts,  then  tha  desorip- 

he  seems  inclined  to  adopt  their  view,  p  tion   vrould    oert^nly   apply   to  the  two 

668.    Manndrell  Apr,  19th.    Van  EgmonJ  peaks  inst  north  of  Safed.     Bnt  their  lan- 

and  Heyroan  II,  p.  89,     Pooocke  H    i    p  guage  is  simply  "  a  high  mountMn ; "  Matt, 

77, — In  the  present  century,  several  tra-  17,  1    Mark  9,  3,    Luke  only  says  "a 

vellors  appear   to    adopt    Saiud    mthtut  mountain,"  9,  28, 

Vol.  II.— 36*  iil.  325,  32G 
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half  a  ceiitHiy,  that  we  hiitl  a,n\  notice  of  Safed.  It  seeras  to 
Ixi  first  distmctlj  mentiyncd  by  William  of  Tyre,  who  in  de- 
scribing the  surpiise  and  defeat  of  the  Christians  under  Baldwin 
III,  at  the  ford  below  the  lake  el-Htlleh  in  A.  D.  1157,  relates, 
that  the  Mng  e'lcaped  with  difficulty  to  the  castle  of  Safed  situ- 
ated on  the  adjacent  mountain  ;  an  Arabian  writer  narrating  the 
same  events,  speaks  of  it  as  a  small  castle  ;  and  it  is  twice  again 
curaoiily  mentioned  by  the  archbishop  of  Tyre,'  The  somewhat 
later  writer  Jacob  de  Titry  relates,  that  the  Christians  had 
erected  strong  fortresses  upon  the  extremities  of  their  territory, 
in  order  to  protect  their  borders  from  the  inroads  of  the  Saracens, 
viz.  Montroyal  (ShSbek)  and  Kerak  in  the  southeast,  and  Safed 
and  Belvoir  (Kaukab)  in  the  northeast  against  Syria."  The 
date  of  the  erection  of  these  latter  fortresses  is  not  specified  ; 
but  they  would  seem  not  improbably  to  have  been  built,  perhaps 
nearly  in  the  same  period  with  those  of  Kerak,  Beit  Jibrin,  and 
Tell  es-8afich,  in  the  latter  years  of  king  Fulco,  not  long  before 
A.  D.  1140.^  In  respect  to  neither  Safed  nor  Kaukab  is  any 
hint  given,  that  a  fortress  had  formerly  existed  on  the  spot. 
The  charge  of  the  castle  at  Safed  appears  to  have  been  commit- 
ted to  the  knights  Templara,  who  afterwards  laid  claim  to  all 
the  country  around.* 

In  A,  L,  1188,  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Hatthi,  aU  the 
country  and  cities  of  Palestine,  except  Tyre,  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Saladin  ;  he  had  even  threatened  Antioch,  but  at  length 
returned  to  Damascus.  By  his  orders,  his  brother  now  laid  si^e 
to  8h6hek  and  Kerak  and  subdued  them  ;  while  the  Sultan 
himself  marched  t^inst  the  two  remaining  fortresses  of  Safed 
and  Kaukab.  In  the  mean  time.  Sated  would  appear  to  have 
been  strengthened  and  perhaps  enlarged  ;  for  both  Christian  and 
Arabian  writers  speak  of  it  as  exceedingly  strong,  and  impreg- 
'  nable  by  its  position  ;  it  had  also  become  very  troublesome  to 
the  Muhammedans.'  Saladin  with  his  army  sat  down  before 
the  place  late  in  October,  and  pressed  the  siege  with  great 
vigour  ;  the  Sultan  himself  conduqting  all  the  operations  night 
and  day.  After  about  five  weeks,  Safed  capitulated  ;  and  the 
inhabitants  were  permitted  to  withdraw  to  Tyre.'  Saladin  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Kaukab,  as  already  related.' 
Safed  now  continued  for  half  a  century  in  the  power  of  the 
Muhammedans.     In  A.  D.  1220,  Melek  el-Mu'adh-dhem,  Sultan 

'  Will.  Tjr.  18.  11.   ib,  21,  28.  ib.  22.        '  Job.  de  Vitr.  o.  *9,  9E.    Bobaed  Tit 

16.   AbnShameli,  quoted  in  WilkenGeaob.  Salad,  p.  87.     Remand  Extralta,  p.  382, 
der  Kr.  III.  ii.  pp.  44,  45.  '  Bohaed.  p.  87.  Abnlf.  Annal.  A,  H. 

"  Sua.  de  "Vitr.  c.  49,  p,  1074.  684.       Reinaud  Extr.   p,    232.      WiJken 

■  Mfirin.    Sonntus    espressly     ascribos  Gesch.  der  Kr.   IV.   pp.   244,    246,    and 

Safed  to  Ung  Fulco ;  p,  166.  Beyl.  p.  83. 

'  Will.  Tyr.  31.  30.  '  See  above,  p.  361, 
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of  Damascus,  dreading  lest  the  Christians  should  again  get 
possession  of  the  strong  holds  of  the  country,  caused  the  fortress 
of  Safed  to  be  demoUshed  ;  just  as  the  year  before  he  had 
(tdopted  the  same  course  with  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
castles  of  E^nifis  and  Tibnin.' 

In  A.  D.  1240,  in  consecLuence  of  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan 
Isma'il  of  Damascus,  Safed,  together  with  the  castle  esh-Shukif 
and  Tiberias,  reverted  into  the  hands  of  the  Christiana.'  The 
Templars  were  desirous  immediately  to  rebuild  the  castle,  and 
were  promised  protection  and  aid  in  the  work,  by  the  king  of 
Navarre  and  other  princes  then  at  'Aika  ;  but  as  neither  men 
nor  money  were  furnished,  the  work  was  not  begun.  In  the 
mean  time,  Benedict,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  who  was  then  in  the 
Holy  Land,  having  travelled  from  Damascus  by  way  of  Safed  to 
'Akka,  was  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  a  fortress  at 
that  point,  as  a  shield  to  the  cities  on  the  coast  and  a  means  of 
overawing  and  harassing  Damascus  and  the  interjacent  region, 
that  after  persevering  exertion,  he  prevailed  on  the  Templars  to 
undertake  the  rebuilding  of  the  castle,  upon  the  strength  of  their 
own  resources.  The  work  was  immediately  commenced ;  the 
bishop  himself  laid  the  corner  stone  in  December  of  the  same 
year  ;  and  deposited  upon  it  a  cask  of  gold  and  silver  coins  as 
his  own  contribution.  He  remained  near  at  hand,  until  the 
walls  were  so  tar  advanced  as  to  be  defensible  ;  and  then  returned 
to  his  home,  leaving  behind  his  blessing  and  aU  his  property  in 
Palestine  to  the  fortress,  as  to  a  beloved  child.  On  a  second  visit 
to  the  Holy  Land  in  Oct.  1260,  he  found  the  castle  of  Safed 
completed  with  admirable  strength  and  magnificence,  nearly  in- 
acc^sible  from  its  position,  and  unpregnable  through  the  solidity 
and  skill  of  its  construction.' 

'  Jao.  ie  Vitr.  Hist,  orient,  lib.  III.  p.  "  Saa  ihe  extracts  from  a  Ms.  in  tte 
II44.  Marin.  Sannti  p.  209.  Oliveni  Biblioth,  Colbert,  in  Staph.  Baluzii  Misoel- 
Sohol.  Hist.  c.  26,  ia  Eecardi  Corp.  Histor.  laneor.  lib.  VI.  Tom.  VI.  pp.  357-369. 
med.  Mvi  Tom.  IL  p  1131.  Wilken  1.  e.  Pacia  1713.  8.  From  various  eicpraeaions 
VI.  p.  808. — The  test  of  Jao.  de  Vitiy  in  ihia  tracl^  which  g^ves  a,  partioalar  ao- 
{wMoi  Maritu  Saiint  copies)  instead  of  count  of  Benedict" a  efforts,  it  appears  to 
Mu'adh-dhem  has  "  Coradiiins,"  nmd  reads  have  been  written  between  A.  D.  1260 
as  follows !  "  Anno  Dom.  1230,  Coradinus  and  1266  ;  i.  e.  before  the  final  capture  of 
Frinceps  DamaEci  destinixit  Sf^ed  castrum  Saf^d  by  Blbai's.  Many  Mnbammedan 
firraissimnm,"  etc.  Tlus  is  copied  by  the  oaptivas  ware  employed  in  the  building  up 
editor  of  Van  Egmond  andHejrman  with  of  Sftf«l ;  see  Reioaud  Eifr.  p.  444.  Wil- 
the  remarkabla  substjtuaon  o^exlruxit  for  ken  1.  c.  VI.  p.  639. — The  oircumetanoos 
deitruxil,  just  inverting  tlie  meaning  of  thus  far  related,  serve  to  contradict  the 
the  writer ;  Eeizan  II.  p.  43.  This  eiTor,  common  impression,  that  the  present  castla 
wMeli  makes  Mu'adh-dhem  the  builder  np  of  Safed  was  of  Roman  origin ;  a  view 
instead  of  tlie  destroyer  of  Safed,  has  ■whieh  seems  to  rest  chiefly  on  the  weak 
been  sevaral  times  copied ;  e.  g.  Baohiece  anlhority  of  Stephen  Schnlz ;  Lettungen 
Th.  n.  §  685.     Hamelsveld  II.  p.  3G7.  etc.  Th.  V.  p.  209.     Busohing  ErdbaaSir. 

.  '  Hugo  Flagon  in  Mart  et  Dnrand  Tom.  Th.  XI.  p.  487.  The  best  account  of  the 
V.  p.  738.  Marin.  Sannt.  p.  215.  Eai-  caatle,  as  it  existed  a  century  ago,  is  in 
naud  Estr.  pp.  410,  443.  Wilken  Gesoh.  Viiji  Egmond  and  Ileynian  Reiaen  II,  p. 
derKr.  VIp.  600.  13  sq. 
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The  Templai-B  were  not  permitted  long  to  possess  their  new 
fortress  in  peace.  In  June,  A.  D.  1266,  the  formidable  Bibars, 
Snltan  of  Egypt,  having  already  made  himself  master  of  most 
of  the  Holy  Land,  laid  siege  to  Safed,  and  pressed  it  with  such 
reckless  vehemence,  that  in  July  the  garrison  were  compelled  to 
make  tei-ms  of  capitnlation.  These  were  granted ;  the  garrison 
marched  out ;  and  having  placed  themaelvee  in  the  power  of  the 
conc[ueror,  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand  men.  The  prior  of  the  Templars  and  two  Jranciscan 
monks,  who  had  exhorted  the  Christians  to  constancy  in  their 
fiiith,  are  said  to  have  been  flayed  alive.  The  circumstances  of 
this  brutal  perfidy,  as  related  by  Arabian  historians,  are  even 
more  atrocious  than  they  are  described  by  Christian  writers.' — 
Eibars  immediately  restored  the  fortifications  of  Safed,  and  post- 
ed there  a  strong  garrison  ;  gave  orders  for  the  erection  of  two 
mosks  ;  and  established  in  the  town  a  colony  brought  from  Da^ 
mascus.'  The  next  year  he  again  strengthened  and  completed 
the  fortiflcatione,  so  as  to  render  Safed  the  bulwark  of  all 
Syria.' 

We  bear  little  more  of  the  political  state  of  Safed.  Abulfeda 
speaks  of  it  as  a  fortress,  and  of  the  town  as  divided  into  three 
parts  ;  and  the  same  is  repeated  by  edh-Dh4biry  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  the  latter  describes  the  castle  as  of 
surpassing  strength,  and  adds  that  the  town  contained  mosks, 
tombs  of  sainte,  schools,  baths,  and  markets.*  AH  this  indicates 
a  high  degree  of  prosperity ;  and  Safed  at  this  time  was  the  head 
of  a  province. — During  the  eighteenth  century,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  was  the  beginning  of  Sheikh  DhSber's  power  ;  and  its  desola.- 
tion  by  the  earthquake  of  A.  D.  1759  has  already  been  men- 
tioned.' During  the  invasion  of  Syria  by  the  French  in  1799, 
they  occupied  Safed  with  a  garrison  of  about  four  hundred  men, 
whose  outposts  were  advanced  as  far  as  to  the  bridge  of  the 
Jordan.  After  tkeir  retreat  the  Jews'  quarter  was  sacked  by  the 
Turks.' 

The  origin  of  the  Jewish  settlement  at  Safed,  and  of  the 
celebrated  Babbinic  school,  although  of  comparatively  modem 
date,  is  nevertheless  involved  in  obscurity.  Benjamin  of  Tude- 
la,  who  travelled  in  Palestine  about  A.  D.  1165,  and  is  careful 
to  speak  of  every  place  wlfere  even  two  or  three  Jews  were  to  ho 
found,  visited  and  describes  the  adjacent  cemetery  of  MeirSn, 
'  See  Maknri  and  other  Arabian  writers  '  Abul£  Tab.  Sjr.  p.  83.  Edb-Dliabiry 
in  Remaud  Extraita  pp,  484^408.  Marin,  in  Koseomnellar  Anslect,  Arab.  Pari  III. 
Sanut  p  222    Willten  L  c.  Vnl.  pp.  486-    p.  19,  Arab.  p.  40,Lat.— W.   do  Biddensel 

492  ■   BpeaJis  also  ol'  Safed  in  A.  D.  1336  ae  a 
'  tfliuaud  1   0.  p.  498.    WUien  1.  c.  p.     ati'ong  fortress,  surpassed  only  by  Karak; 

493  p.  S.'ia,  ed.  Basnage. 

'  Reinaud  L  c.  p,  602.     WilifOn  L  o.  p.         '  See  aboTe,  pp.  393  eq.  424, 
515  •  "  Bmcliliardt  p.  317. 
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but  says  not  one  word  of  Safed."  The  latter  was  then  a  fortress 
in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  ;  and  it  follows  conclusively  from 
Benjamin's  silence,  that  no  Jews  at  that  time  dwelt  in  the 
place.  Nor  were  the  circumstances  of  Safed,  during  that  and 
the  following  century,  such  as  were  likely  to  allure  them  to  take 
up  their  abode  there.  The  rules  and  sway  of  the  Templara 
were  not  favourahle  to  tolerance,  and  least  of  all  to  the  Jews. 
During  the  fifty  years  of  Muhammedan  dominion,  after  the 
capture  of  Safed  by  Saladin,  it  is  mdeed  possible,  that  some 
of  this  people  may  have  repaired  thither ;  but  when  in  A.  D. 
1240  the  Templars  regained  possession  for  sis  and  twenty  years, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  that  Jews  could  have  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.  Bibars,  as  we  have  seen,  repeopled  the 
place  anew  with  a  colony  from  Damascus.  Moat  writers  also 
of  the  two  following  centuries,  mate  no  mention  of  Jews  at 
Safed.^  Later  Jewish  Itineraries  speak  here  of  the  tomb  of 
the  prophet  Hosea.' 

But  in  whatever  period  the  first  establishment  of  that  peo- 
ple here  may  faU,  or  whenever  their  school  of  learning  may  have 
been  founded,  it  is  certain,  that  the  latter  was  in  its  most  flour- 
ishing state  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and 
various  circumstances  render  the  supposition  probable,  that  its 
origin  is  not  to  be  placed  much  if  any  further  hack,  than  the 
early  part  of  the  same  century.*  All  the  celebrated  Eabbis, 
who  are  known  to  have  lived  and  taught  in  Safed,  fall  within 
thia  period.  One  of  the  first  mentioned  is  Jacob  Be-Eab,  a  Span- 
ish exile,  who  was  first  chief  Eabbi  at  Fez  in  Africa  and  then  at 
Safed,  where  he  became  celebrated  as  a  writer  and  teacher,  and 
died  in  A.  D.  1541.  Among  his  more  distinguished  pupils,  who 
became  also  his  colleagues  and  successors  at  Safed,  were  :  Moses 
de  Trani  of  Apulia,  who  taught  as  Eabbi  for  fifty-four  years 
fi'om_1525  to  1580,  the  year  of  his  death;  Joseph  Karo  of 
Spanish  descent,  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  academy 
from  1545  until  his  death  in  1575  ;  and  Solomon  Alkabea,  who 
began  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  writer  in  1529,  and  was  stiU 
living  in  1561.'     A  pupil  and  colleague  of  Karo  and  Altabez 

'  Benj.  of  Tnd.  I.  p.  82.  Parelii  a  ceatuiy  later  haa  the  oame  Tse- 

'  The  ouly  exoepHoii  I  formerly  fonnd  fath;  but  nothiog  more-  see  in  Aslier's 

is  Ludolf  de  Suchem  (A.  D.  1336-50),  Benj.  of  Tud.  H.  p.  420. 

who  merely  relates  that  in  liis  time  a  Jew  '  Carmoly,  p.  381,  4i7.  Hottjacer  Cippi 

and  his  wife  ftom  Westphalia  were  living  Heb.  p.  BS.                                         ■ 

at  Safed ;   ItJn  p.  9T.    Reissh.  p.  852.  '  Baraaga  adduces  the  silence  of  Ben- 

Soe  Brooirdua  o.  i.  p.  173.     Maiin.  Sanut.  jamin,  as  showing  that  there  could  then 

pp.  322,   24a     W.   de  Baldensel  p.   365.  have  been  no  Jewish  school  at  Safed:  hut 

Sir  J.  Maundeville  p.  117.  London  1839.—  remarks  conjecturally,  or  at  least  without 

But  the  Jewish  Itmarary  of  Samuel  bar  referring  to  any  authority,  that  it   was 

Simson   in    1210   speaks  of  communities  founded  not  long  after.     Hist,   dea  Juift 

ofthe  JeivsatSafad;  see  Carmoly,  Bmx.  Tom.  V.  p.  1942.      Rotterd.  1707. 

1847.pp.  132, 133;  oomp.pp.l8T,  201,447.  '  See  Do  Rossi  DizLon.ario  Storico  degli 
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was  Moses  of  Cordova,  the  most  famous  calibalist  since  the  days 
of  Simeon  Ben  Jochai ;  he  died  as  chief  Kabbi  of  Safed  in  A. 
B.  1570.  Moses  Galant6,  a  natire  of  Rome,  was  somewhat 
later  and  died  in  1618.  But  the  academy  was  not  indebtedfor 
its  fame  to  strangers  alone ;  Samuel  Oseida  and  Moses  Alsheikh, 
both  natives  of  Safed,  contributed  to  its  celebrity  during  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  the  latter  died  between  1592  and  1601.' 

The  writii^  of  all  these  learned  men  are  numerous  and  of 
high  renown  in  Jewish  literature  ;  and  under  their  teaching,  the 
school  of  Safed  became  famous,  and  was  frequented  by  pupils 
from  every  quarter.  It  appears  also,  that  a  printing-office  was 
already  established  ;  and  a  work  of  Ualant^,  a  comment  on  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes,  is  extant,  bearing  the  imprint  of  Safed 
1578.'  To  this  period  is  doubtless  to  be  referred  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  former  prosperity  of  the  Jews  in  Safed,  as  given  by 
Nau  nearly  a  century  later.  Safed  wm  to  them  like  another 
Jerusalem.  They  dwelt  there  in  great  numbers ;  and  had  a 
vast  Khan  like  a  square  fortress,  covered  with  lead,  iri  which 
many  Kved,  and  where  there  was  a  fine  synagogue.  Besides  the 
schools  in  which  the  sciences  were  taught,  they  counted  eighteen 
synagogues  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  several  nations 
which  possessed  them  ;  as  the  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
others.^ 

The  cessation  of  this  prosperity  is  ascribed  to  the  oppressions 
of  the  Muhammedans ;  and  probably  took  place  by  degrees. 
Some  of  the  renowned  Babbis,  as  appears  above,  continued  their 
labours  into  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  Quaresmius,  writing 
about  A.  D.  1625,  speaks  of  Safed  as  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Hebrews,  who  had  their  synagogues  and  schools  ;  and  for  whose 
sustenance,  contributions  were  made  by  the  Jews  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.*  The  further  accounts  of  this  people  in  Safed, 
from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  onward,  have  already 
been  adverted  to.^ 

Closely  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Safed,  and 
perhaps  originally  the  occasion  of  their  setthng  here,  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Meir5n,  lying  about  two  hours  distant  W.  N.  W.^  Here 
exe  the  reputed  tombs  of  several  ancient  holy  Eabbis  ;  and  as 
a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  Jews,  this  is  now  the  most  femoua 
and  venerated  m  Palestine.  It  seems  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
Autori  Ebrai,  eta  Parma  1802,  arta.  Se-  Jatob ;"  Do  Rossi  1.  c  art.  Galanle,  Bap- 
Bab,  Trani,  Kara,  Alkabes.  See  also  for  toloooi  BlblioHi.  Itabb.  Tmo.  IV.  p.  67. 
fliesB  and  the  other  Rabbins  mentionea,  The  later  accounts  of  thia  press  liiiva  al- 
Burtoloooi  Biblioth.  Rabbin,  under  the  reiuiy  been  glvon  ;  see  above,  p.  431. 
sevara!  names.  Baanage  Hist,  doa  Juifii  '  Nftu  Voyage,  etc.  pp.  560,  6(.l. 
Tom.  V.  p.  19*3  sq.  Rottard.  1707.  '  Quaresmius  XL  p.  &04. 

-  Do  Ro33i  L  c.  arta.  Gordonero,  Gfalante,         '  Sao  above,  p.  421. 
Oieido,  AUoheieh.  '  Wo  Yisited  Meiron  in   1853 ;    see  m 

'  The  titlo  of  tba   book   is   "  Kehilat    Vol  III.  Sect.  II,  under  Apr.  14lli. 
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Talmud  aa  Mevon  and  Beth  MeronJ  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
speaks  of  it  about  A.  D.  1165  ;  and  relates  that  in  a  cavern 
near  by,  were  the  sepulchres  of  the  celebrated  Jewish  doctors 
Hiliel  and  Sliammai,  as  also  of  twenty  of  theii  dieciples  and 
other  Babbis.^  The  Jewish  Itinerary  of  Samuel  bar  Simson 
(1210)  mentions  here  likewise  the  tombs  of  these  two  masters, 
and  describes  in  addition  the  eepulclire  of  E.  Simeon  Ben  Jo- 
chai,  the  reputed  author  of  the  cabbalistic  hoot  Zohar ;  while 
later  Itineraries  in  like  manner  speak  of  all  these  tombs.'  At 
the  present  day,  there  is  at  MeirSn  quite  a  cemetery  of  ancient 
Jewish  tombs.  The  sepulchres  are  described  as  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  each  large  enough  to  contain  several  bodies,  and  cov- 
ered with  immense  stones,  some  of  them  a  foot  in  thickn^s.* 
The  most  sabred  of  the  tombs  at  present,  is  that  reputed  to 
belong  to  B.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai ;  but  which,  to  jut^  from  the 
silence  of  Benjamin,  must  be  of  fer  later  date.  To  this  tomb 
the  Jews  make  an  annual  procession  in  May,  in  memory  of  the 
saint ;  and  over  it  they  are  said  to  hum  the  most  costly  articles 
they  possess,  including  sometimes  valuable  Cashmere  shawls,^ 
The  occasion  was  described  to  us,  I  hope  slanderously,  as  a  fes- 
tival, during  which  the  Jews  give  themselves  up  to  revelry  and 
intoxication.' 

The  situation  of  Safed,  as  wo  have  seen,  is  veiy  high.  The 
whole  region  of  Galilee  is  in  general  less  elevated,  than  the 
mountainous  tract  of  Judca  ;  yet  Safed  itself,  and  especially  the 
two  eminences  half  an  hour  forther  north,  cannot  well  be  much 
lower  than  Jerusalem  and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  These  emi- 
nences, although  as  here  seen  only  rounded  hills,  form  one  of 
the  highest  points  of  Gahlec ;  around  which  in  winter  the 
clouds  gather,  and  cause  an  abundance  of   rain.     In  siunmer 

'  See  rtie  passages  in  Lightfoot  0pp.  H.  *  See  the  similar  deacription,  Hottingec 

pi  593.    Raiand  PaL  p.  817.  1.  c.  p.  68. 

'  Benj,  of  Tnd.  I  p.  82.--HiUel  and  "  Elliott's  Travels,  etc.  IL  pp.  865,  856. 

Sliammai  are  reputed  to  bave  been  the  '  I   have  mentioned    above  tbe  stoiy 

beads  oi'  dififerent  eohoola  before  tlie  Chris-  cnrrent  in  the  ei«:t«eiith  and  fleirenteenWi 

tinn  era.    Lightroot  0pp.  11  p,  6.  foL  centuries,  that  a  rich  Jewess  hod  bnilt  np  a 

'  See  in  Carmolj,  p.  185;  also  pp.  184,  part  of  Tiberias,  in  order  that  the  Jewa 

SeO,    381.      ParoM   in  Asher's  Benj.  of  might  dwell  there ;  bnt  that  they  hsid  been 

Tud.  11.  p.  427,     Hotangei'a  Cippi  Hebr.  drivenoutby  the  Tvirks;  see  above,  p.  898. 

Ed.  2,  p.   68  i  compare  above,  VoL  I.  p.  This  report,  or  at  least  llie  building  np,  is 

S32.  n.  2.    Niebulir  Raisebeschr,  HI.  p.  mentionsd  by  Farer  in  A  D.  1566.  Taking 

69. — R.  Ben  Jochai  is  aaid  to  have  been  a,  this  atory  in  connection  with  the  apparent 

pupil  of  R.  Akibo,  and  to  have  nourished  rise   of  t!ie  school  in   Safed,  about   the 

abOQt  A.  D.  120.     The  Zohar  is  a  cabba-  lie^nning  of  the  same  century,  it    aeems 

liatio  oommentarj  upon  (he  Pantatench ;  not  improbable,  that  the  main  impulsa  foi; 

De  Rosd  regards  it  as  having  been  com-  the  set^ment  of  Jews  at  tlio  latter  place,' 

piled  by  tha  pnpila  of  Ben  Joehai,  half  a  maybavebBeu^venhyaoolonythusibiven 

century  later.     See  De  Rosa  Diaonario  out  from  Tiberias ;  who  fixed  themaelves  at 

Storicrt,    etc-    art.   Joehcd.      Comp.  "Wolf  S^ed,  perhaps,  on  acconnt  of  its  vieinitj 

Eiblioth.  Rabb.  I.  p.  1134.   Lightfoot  0pp.  to  MeirSn. 
H,  p.  144. 
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the  ak  ia  pure,  and  the  climate  not  unlike  that  of  the  Holy 
City,  Our  thermometer  stood  here  in  the  afternoon  with  a 
■west  wind  at  82°  I'.,  and  the  next  morning  at  61°  ;  hut  at  ten 
o'clock  it  bad.  risen  to  87°  F.  with  a  serene  atmospliere  and  the 
heat  not  oppre^ive.  The  oHve,  the  pomegranate,  the  fig,  and 
the  vine,  were  here  frequent,  and  eeenied  to  thrive. 

¥rom  the  isolated  hill  of  Safed,  and  particularly  from  the 
castle,  there  is  a  wide  and  diversified  prospect  on  every  side  ex- 
cept the  north  ;  where  the  view  is  cut  off  by  the  two  higher 
peaks  above  mentioned.  In  the  southeast  the  lake  of  Tiberias 
lies  spread  out  before  the  spectator  in  its  deep  basin  ;  while  be- 
yond, and  towards  the  east,  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole  extent 
of  the  high  table  land  of  Jaulan,  the  ancient  Gaulonitis,  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  vast  uneven  plain,  intersected  by  deep 
valleys  and  chasms  running  towards  the  lake.  The  view  stretch- 
es even  beyond  this  district ;  and  embraces  a  great  part  of 
HaurSn,  quite  to  the  borders  of  el-Lejah.  The  sightly  mountain 
Kuleib  HaurSn,  "  the  Dog,"  which  is  everywhere  a  conspicuous 
object  in  travelling  through  that  country,  was  here  very  distinct- 
ly visible.'  Far  in  the  south,  the  fine  mountains  of  'Ajlun, 
around  el-Husn,  were  seen  across  the  GhSr  below  the  lake ; 
and  then  more  towards  the  right  came  Tabor,  the  little  Hermon, 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  great  plain  northwest  of  Jenin,  with 
the  mountains  of  Samaria.  In  the  southwest  and  west,  two 
dark  mountain  ridges,  partially  covered  with  shrubs  and  trees, 
shut  in  the  view  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  hours.  To- 
wards the  east  and  north,  the  mountains  around  Safed  are 
naked.* 

A  visit  to  Safed  had  not  been  included  in  our  original  plan  ; 
and  our  mam  object  in  coming  hither,  was  to  obtain  intelligence 
respecting  the  safety  of  the  roads  to  Damascus.  This  therefore 
had  been  our  earliest  inquiry  ;  but  we  could  gather  at  first  very 
little  information  ;  every  one  being  silent  for  fear  of  the  govern- 
ment. Every  one  advised  ns,  however,  not  to  go  at  all  by  the 
way  of  HSsbeiya  ;  nor  by  the  way  of  the  bridge  without  a  cara- 
van. By  degrees,  the  inteUigence  we  had  received  at  Tiberias 
was  hero  confirmed ;  and  it  was  further  supposed,  that  by  this 
time,  the  troops  which  had  been  sent  against  the  rebels  must 
have  been  successful,  and  that  the  roads  were  now  open  and 
safe,  or  wonld  soon  become  so.  Indeed,  in  this  expectation,  a 
small  company  of  muleteera  and  merchants  was  already  forming 
at  Safed,  to  set  off  for  Damascus  on  Saturday.     The  regular 

'  See  Burokliarat's Travels  in  Syria,  pp.  '    BeanBga  at   Safed   fi-om  the   castle: 

80,  93.   Col.  Laako  regatda  this  moiinlujii  Jctcl  Kukib  Haunin  S,  60°  E.  Seraay  S. 

BS  iLe  Alsadamus  of  Ptolemy,  lib.  6.  15.  80°  W.  Meirin  two  hours  disfemtN.  6J  W. 

Pref.  to  Buiekhardt  p.  lii.  Sa'sa'  N.  45'  W. 
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Friday's  fair  was  to  te  held  in  Safed  to-morrow,  wMcli  is  "^u^^l- 
ly  attended  by  persons  from  Hfisbeiya  and  Raslieiya  ;  and  the 
merchants  in  question  were  now  waiting  to  receive  further  m- 
formation  from  this  source.  We  concluded  to  jom  the  company, 
should  it  depart  as  proposed ;  and  at  any  rate  to  wait  here 
until  Friday  noon,  for  the  sake  of  the  expected  intelligence. 

All  these  items  we  could  pick  up  only  hy  degrees  and  with 
difficulty,  chiefly  hy  the  aid  of  our  muleteers,  and  from  their 
associates.  The  agent  of  the  American  consul  at  Beirftt,  who 
resides  here,  was  now  absent ;  as  were  also  two  or  three  other 
individuals  whom  we  had  hoped  to  find.  My  companion  called 
upon  the  MuteseUim,  where  he  was  for  the  first  time  on  our 
journey  received  with  hnpoliteness  ;  that  dignitary  would  say 
nothing,  but  that  the  road  to  Damascus  was  open  ;  whether  it 
was  safe  or  not,  he  would  not  aver.  I  lighted  upon  a  Jewish 
Eabbi  who  spoke  tolerable  German  ;  but  the  same  fear  of  the 
government  kept  him  back  from  giving  any  explicit  information. 
Some  other  Jews  whom  I  addressed,  seemed  almost  too  stupid  to 

The  next  morning,  Friday,  the  expected  fair  was  held  at 
Safed ;  but  not  an  individual  appeared  from  HSsbeiya  or  its 
immediate  vicinity.  People  from  the  northern  part  of  the  basm 
of  the  Huleh  were  there  ;  and  reported,  that  Easbeiya  was  m  a 
Btatc  of  siege  from  the  troops  of  the  Pasha  ;  that  predatory 
bands  of  the  Drozes  had  made  uiroads  even  into  the  HMeh  and 
the  villages  round  about  it,  and  especially  upon  the  eastern 
roads  to  Damascus.  There  was  too  a  rumour,  that  tho  troops 
had  been  worsted  in  an  encounter  with  the  rebels  ;  but  this 
seemed  to  need  confirmation.  The  general  news,  however,  was 
of  such  a  tenor,  that  the  company  at  Safed  gave  up  their  pur- 
pose of  proceeding  next  day  to  Damascus  ;  and  we  were  thus 
again  left  to  ourselves.  "We  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  set  off 
alone.  We  might  indeed  wait  for  the  larger  caravan,  which  was 
soon  to  leave  "Akka  for  Damascus,  and  pass  the  night  at  the 
Khan  Jubb  Ydsuf ;  but  we  could  not  leara  when  it  was  to 
start,  and  no  orders  had  yet  been  received,  when  to  furnish 
supplies  at  the  Kh4n.  Add  to  all  this,  our  tune  was  hmited  ; 
for  the  steamer  was  to  leave  Beinit  at  the  very  latest  on  the 
10th  of  July.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  felt  reluctantly 
compelled  to  abandon  our  further  journey  towards  Damascus, 
and  proceed  directly  to  Beinit  by  way  of  Tyre  and  Sidon ; 
flattering  ourselves,  that  from  Beirftt  we  should  still  be  able  to 
make  an  excursion  to  Ba'albek,  and  return  by  way  of  the  ce- 
dars of  Lebanon.— It  was  well  that  we  now  came  to  this  deter- 
mination ;  for  we  afterwards  learned  at  Behiit,  that  just  at  this 
period  the  whole  region  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  had  been 
Vol.  II.— 37  '"•  ^37,  333 
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unsafe  and  impassaljle ;  and  all  the  roads,  even  Tjetween  Da- 
mascus and  Beirut,  had  heen  for  a  time  shut  up. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fair,  I  strolled  to  the  market  place 
where  it  was  held,  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  castlo  hill. 
Many  people  were  still  there,  though  the  business  was  mostly 
over.  The  main  articles  exposed  for  sale,  were  new  wheat 
and  barley  ;  the  rest  were  chiefly  garden  vegetables  and  fruits. 
There  seemed  not  to  have  been  many  purchasers.— The  first 
time  we  paseed  over  the  market  place,  not  long  after  our  arrival, 
we  were  hailed  by  a  quarantine  guard  with  the  question, 
Whence  we  came  ?  On  our  replying,  From  Hebron,  they  in- 
quired further ;  Whether  we  had  been  in  Jerusalem  ?  Our  an- 
swer in  the  negative  put  an  end  to  the  examination. 


ON    Oir    THE    HULEH, 


While  we  were  thus  waiting  in  uncertainty  at  Safed,  being 
very  desirous  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  basin  of  the  HiSleb  and 
the  country  around  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  our  younger 
muleteer,  who  wa^  here  at  home,  proposed  to  take  us  to  a  spot 
about  an  hour  northeast  of  the  town,  where  he  said  we  might 
have  an  extensive  prospect.  We  accordingly  set  off  about  4 
o'clock  of  Thursday  afternoon,  and  pi-oceeding  northeasterly 
around  the  head  of  the  deep  valley  on  the  north  and  northwest 
of  Safed,  came  in  half  an  hour  to  the  ridge  constituting  the  gap 
between  the  two  higher  peaks  already  mentioned.  Here  Safed 
bore  S.  40"  W.  and  Benit,  the  place  to  which  we  were  going, 
N.  45°  E,  The  path  now  descended  a  little,  crossing  the  hea^ 
of  one  or  two  Wadys  which  run  off  eastwards,  but  keeping  in 
general  upon  high  table  land,  until  in  about  twenty-iive  minutes 
more,  we  reached  Benit.  Here  are  the  slight  remains  of  a 
former  village,  situated  directly  on  the  bmw  of  the  mountains 
enclosing  the  HUleh,  and  commanding  a  splendid  view  over  the 
whole  basin  and  the  surrounding  region. 

Almost  directly  at  our  feet  lay  the  lake  el-Hfileh,  separated 
from  the  mountain  on  which  we  stood  only  by  a  lower  tract  of 
uneven  table  land,  the  continuation  of  that  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Safed  and  the  Jordan.  This  lower  intervening  tract 
hid  from  our  view  the  southwestern  and  western  shores  of  the 
lake  itself,  and  caused  it  to  appear  to  us  as  of  a  triangular  form, 
running  out  almost  to  a  point  at  its  southeast  extremity,  where 
the  Jordan  issues  from  it  about  an  hour  above  the  bridge.  The 
length  of  the  lake  we  estimated  at  about  two  hours,  or  from  four 
to  five  geographical  miles ;  its  breadth  at  the  northern  end  ia 
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less  than  four  miles/  On  the  north  the  waters  of 
the  lake  are  skirted  by  a  marshy  tract  of  considerahle  extent, 
corcred  with  tall  reeds  and  flags  ;  into  which  our  guide  assured 
lis  neither  man  nor  beast  could  penetrate. 

At  the  season  when  the  kke  is  full,  if  not  indeed  at  aU 
times,  this  tract  is  doubtless  covered  with  water  ;  so  that  the 
whole  may  properly  he  regarded  aa  pertaining  to  the  area  of 
the  lake.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  lake  and  its  marshes  may 
bo  said  to  occupy  nearly  the  southern  half  of  the  basin  of 
the  Htlleh,  and  may  bo  reckoned  at  five  or  six  geographical 
miles  in  length  by  four  or  five  in  breadth.  Through  this  great 
marsh,  two  or  three  small  streams  are  seen  pursuing  then  way 
towards  the  lake,  chiefly  from  the  north,  and  one  or  more  from 
the  west ;  they  wind  exceedingly,  and  occasionally  swell  out  into 
small  ponds.  These  glitter  in  the  midst  of  the  marsh  and 
among  the  reeds  ;  but  neither  deserve,  nor  admit,  the  name  of 


On  the  east,  the  lake  extends  quite  to  the  foot  of  the  high 
ground,  which  shuts  in  the  basin  on  that  ,slde.  On  the  south- 
western and  western  side,  there  is  a  tract  of  arable  land  all  the 
way  between  the  lake  and  the  mountains,  along  which  the  road 
passes.  This  woifld  seem  to  be  somewhat  uneven  ;  for  my 
companion,  in  travelling  through  it  twice,  in  A.  D.  1834  and 
the  following  year,  had  been  able  to  get  from  the  road  only  one 
or  two  glimpses  of  the  lake.  At  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
clear  part  of  the  lake,  adjacent  to  the  marsh,  a  small  mill 
stream  entera,  which  rises  from  a  single  large  fountain  called 
'Ain  Ql-Mcliahah,  at  the  foot  of  the  western  mountain.'  The 
tract  on  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  and  on  its  western  side,  as 
far  north  as  to  ol-MeUahah,  is  called  Ard  el-Khait  or  Belad  el- 
Khait ;  and  the  lake  itself  sometimes  takes  the  same  name,  el- 
Khait.  This  district,  which  is  arable  and  apparently  nowhere 
marshy,  is  under  the  government  of  Safed.  Near  'Ain  el-Mel- 
lahah,  there  is  usually  a  lai^e  encampment  of  the  Ghawa- 
rineh  in  tents  and  reed  huts, 

North  of  el-Meliahah,  the  arable  tract  stiU  continues  of 
variable  width,  between  the  marsh  and  the  western  mountain. 
At  the  distance  of  an  hour  is  another  similar  fountain,  called 
BelJlt  or  Beiateh,  with  a  copious  stream  running  into  the  marsh, 

■  Pocooke  describes  iha  lake  as  four  '  Barckhardt  extends  the  name  of  the 
miles  broad  at  ila  norttem  end,  and  two  ftrontajn,  el-MeMhah,  by  mistake,  to  the 
mileE  at  die  southern  ;  the  wntars,  he  says,  whole  southwest  coast  of  tlie  lake ;  whjoh 
are  nmddj  imd  reokoned  nnwholesome.  he  wrongly  says  is  coTered  by  a  saline 
VoLILi.p.TS.  cniat;  Travels  p.  316.    This  name  is  here 

'  Something  of  tliis  kind  doubtleaa  gave     of  long  standing ;  for  William  of  Tyre  ap- 
OCCaaoQ  for  the  Btory    of    a    small  lake     plies  it  to  the  whole  lake :    "  ciica  lacum 
north  of  the  Hfllehi  Buotingham's  Tra-    JUeUha;"  Will.  Tyr.  18.  18. 
vela  among  the  Arab  Tribes  p.  106.  4to. 
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and  usually  a  like  encampment  of  Ghawarineli.  The  water  of 
both  these  copious  fountains  is  not  cold ;  and  is  described  by 
my  companion  as  much  resembling  that  of  'Ain  es-Sultan  near 
Jericho,  At  these  points,  and  along  these  streams,  the  marsh 
extends  up  ■westwards  almost  to  the  fountains. — The  marsh 
itself,  towards  the  north,  gradually  passes  over  into  a  stiU  more 
extensive  and  broader  tract  of  fine  meadow  land,  occupied  by 
nomadic  Arabs,  who  are  mostly  if  not  entirely  Gfhawarineh,  and 
whose  main  employment  is  the  raising  of  cattle,  chiefly  bufla- 
los.'  The  road  passes  up  on  the  western  side  ;  and  along  it,  for 
a  considerable  distance,  runs  an  artificial  ditch  or  canal  for  irri- 
gation, which  can  be  crossed  only  with  difficulty  ;  east  of  it  the 
ground  is  more  firm,  though  still  so  low,  that  the  Arabs  culti- 
vate rice.  This  canal  branches  off  from  the  stream  which 
comes  from  HSsbeiya,  not  iar  below  the  bridge  Jisr  el-Ghujar  f 
and  forms  with  the  main  stream  a  sort  of  Delta,  in  ■which,  near 
the  northern  end,  is  the  miserable  villf^e  ez-ZHk  belonging  to 
the  Ghaw&rineh.  Still  further  north,  the  ground  rises  more;  and 
a  moat  fertile  plain  extends  towards  Bani^,  on  which  grain  is 
cultivated.  But  the  whole  region  is  given  up  to  Bedawin  and 
Grhawarineh.  A  few  villages  are  scattered  upon  the  eastern 
hills  ;  two  or  three  of  which  are  inhabited  by  Nusairiyeh.  The 
whole  lei^th  of  the  basin  may  thus  be  about  fifteen  geographi- 
cal miles. 

The  name  el-Hilleh,  therefore,  as  used  at  present  by  the 
inhabitants,  belongs  strictly  to  that  part  of  the  basin  north  of 
el-MeUahah  and  the  lake  ;  though  it  is  commonly  so  extended 
as  to  comprise  the  whole.^  The  more  eastern  portion,  including 
some  villages  around  Eanias,  is  called  Hulet  B^nifLs,  and  be- 
longs to  the  government  of  HSsbeiya,  Around  and  below  Bani- 
^  itself,  the  region  is  called  Ard  Banias,*  The  northwest  part 
of  the  basin  falls  within  the  district  of  Mei]  'Ayiln,  which 
extends  down  so  as  to  embrace  it.  In  1834,  my  companion,  Mr 
Smith,  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  travelled  from  Tiberias  to 
H^sbeiya,  a  good  two  days'  journey,  encamping  for  the  night  at 
'Ain  el-MeUthab.  The  next  year  he  passed  from  Safcd  along 
the  lake,  encamped  at  BcJat,  and  pursued  his  journey  through 
Merj  'Ayfin  and  by  Jezzin  and  Deir  el-Kamr  to  BeirClt.  In 
neither  instance,  did  he  hear  of  any  inhabited  ■village  in  the 
Hflleh  near  the  road. 

'  ■WillLbald  in  the  eigttli  century  speaka  '  So  called  from  the  vaiage  el-GhQjir 

Itare  also  of  buffeloa:  "  AroiEnta  mirabilia  not  far  distant. 

longa   doxsOj    brevibtis    crnribns,   magnis  *  So  already  Bohacddio,  Vit.  Salad,  p. 

Ocanibna  oreati ;  omnes  sunt  umus  ooliMiB."  98.     Abnlfeda  apeats  only  of  the  lake   of 

He  deBCTihes  tJiem  in  sdmmei  ea  immers-  BSnifls ;  Tab.  Syr,  pp.  147,  165. 

ing  themeelves  wholly  in  the  marshes,  ex-  '  Botchhardt  p.  88. 
Mpt  the  head,  Bio.   Hodicpor.  §  17.p.  375. 
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Such  was  the  amount  of  our  observations  and  information, 
in  respect  to  the  lake  and  basin  of  the  Hflleh  itself  The  town 
of  Banifks  in  its  northeast  quarter  we  could  not  here  see  ;  it 
being  hidden  behind  some  projections  of  the  hills  in  its  vicin- 
ity. But  the  ruined  Saracenic  castle,  KQl'at  BaniUs,  called 
by  Arabian  writers  Kol'at  es-Subeibeh,  standing  Upon  a  thin 
ridgo  cut  off  from  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  by  a  deep  ravine,  was  dis- 
tinctly visible.  From  the  point  where  we  now  stood,  this  castle 
bore  N.  40°  E.  and  we  judged  tho  distance  to  be  not  far  from 
fifteen  or  sixteen  geographical  miles.  Beyond  it,  nearly  in  the 
same  direction,  and  perhaps  twice  as  remote,  towered  the  lofty 
summit  of  Jebel  esh-Sheibh,  here  seen  in  all  its  majesty,  with 
its  long  narrow  glaciers,  like  stripes  of  snow,  extending  down 
below  its  icy  crown,  and  glittering  in  the  sun.  Oar  position 
enabled  ua  to  obtain  a  good  general  idea  of  the  country  on  the 
north,  around  the  sources  of  the  Jordan ;  and  the  same  was 
confirmed  by  further  observation,  on  our  subsequent  journey. 

The  mighty  parallel  ridges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon, 
the  Jebel  Libnan  and  Jebel  esh-Shilrky  (East  Mountain)  of  tho 
Arabs,'  enclose  tho  noble  valley  now  called  el-Bok^'a,  once 
Ccele-Syria  proper,  watered  throughout  the  greater  portion  of 
its  length  by  the  river  Litftny,  the  ancient  Leontes.  The  gener- 
al direction  of  the  mountains,  the  valley,  and  the  stream,  is 
from  northeast  to  southwest.  The  lofty  southern  end  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  is  caUed  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  It  rises  to  its  highest 
elevation  nearly  south  of  EasHeiya  and  over  Hasbeiya  ;  and  is 
supposed  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  Jebel  Sflnnin  near  Eeirlit. 
The  usual  estimate  of  its  height  is  ten  thousand  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean.  The  top  is  partially  crowned  with  snow,  or 
rather-  ice,  during  the  whole  year ;  which  however  lies  only  in 
the  ravines,  and  thus  presents  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of 
radiant  stripes,  around  and  below  the  summit.  The  mountain 
afterwards  slopes  off  gradually  and  irregularly  towards  the  W. 
S,  W.  quite  down  to  the  opening  of  Wady  et-Teim  upon  the 
plain,  northwest  of  BSnids.  In  this  part  there  is  some  cultivation, 
and  several  villages.  Froni  the  southeastern  base  of  the  high 
part  of  Jebel  esb-Sheikh,  a  low  broad  spur  or  mountainous  tract 
runs  off  towards  the  south,  forming  the  high  land  which  shuts 
in  the  basin  and  lake  of  the  Hflleh  on  the  east.  According  to 
Burckbardt,  this  tract  is  called  Jebel  Heish ;  the  higher  portion 
of  it  terminates  at  Tell  el-Faras,  nearly  three  hours  north  of 
"Fik  ;  but  the  same  high  plain  of  Jaulan  continues  towards  the 

'  ThesB  ^re  general  namea      hnt  the  ntn,  etc.— The  name  Jebel  LihoSn.  oeeura 

Araljs  moTB  co    monly  employ  particular  in  Edrlsi,  par  Jauhert  pp.  338,  355,  861. 

names  for  different  parta  of  theae  moun-  Abnlfada  Tab.  Syr.  pp.  163,  Ifii. 
t^s  ;  e.  g.  Jebel  efh  "'he  kh    Jebel  SQu- 

Voi,.  II  —37*  iii.  343-345 
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south,  until  the  mountains  of  'AjlUn  rise  again  aljove  it,  in  the 
district  el-Wastiyeh  and  around  el-Husn.' 

The  cliain  of  Lebanon  or  at  least  its  higher  ridges,  may  be 
said  to  terminate  at  the  point,  where  it  is  broken  through  hy  the 
river  Litany,  somewhat  north  of  Tyre.  But  a  broad  and  lower 
mountainous  tract  continues  towards  the  south,  bordering  the 
basin  of  the  Hiileh  on  the  west ;  it  rises  to  its  greatest  elevation 
around  Safod  (Jehel  Safed)  ;  and  ends  at  length  abruptly  in  the 
mountains  of  Nazareth,  as  the  northern  wall  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  This  high  tract  may  be  regarded  as  the  prolonga- 
tion of  Mount  Lebanon. 

Wady  et-Teim  lies  along  the  western  base  of  Jebcl  esh- 
Sheilih  and  Anti-Lebanon  ;  being  separated  from  the  proper 
valley  of  the  LitSny  by  a  ridge  and  line  of  hills,  extending  north 
as  far  as  'Anjar.  The  water-shed,  which  is  also  the  head  of  the 
southern  valley,  is  not  far  north  of  E^sheiya.  It  enters  the 
basin  of  the  Htileh  about  an  hour  west  of  Banias.  It  is  a  fer- 
tile valley  with  a  considerable  stream  ;  skirted  on  each  side  by 
dechvities  of  various  height,  usually  cultivated  ;  with  no  plain 
along  the  middle,  except  at  the  southern  end.  On  the  hills  are 
many  villages.  It  is  divided  into  two  districts,  called  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Wady  et-Teim  ;  the  capital  of  the  former  being 
Rilsheiya,  and  that  of  the  latter  Hasbeiya,  The  lower  district 
includes  also  Btinias  and  the  vicinity.  These  and  some  other 
districts,  form  the  province  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.^ 

West  of  the  southern  part  of  Wady  et-Teim,  between  it 
and  the  LitSny,  lies  the  fine  region  of  Merj  'Ayftn,  separated 
from  the  Teim  hy  a  range  of  hills.  It  is  an  oval  or  almost 
circular  basin,  about  an  hour  in  diameter,  a  beautiful,  fertile, 
well-watered  plain,  surrounded  by  hills,  which  in  some  parts  are 
high,  but  mostly  arable.  On  the  north,  they  retain  this  charac- 
ter quite  to  the  brow  of  the  descent  towai-ds  the  Lltiny.  To- 
wards the  south,  Merj  'Ayftn  communicates  with  the  plain  of 
the  Huleh  by  a  narrow  entrance,  through  which  flows  a  stream. 

Merj  'Aytin'  forms  a  district  within  the  government  of 
BeMd  Be8h§.rah,  a  large  province  occupying  the  mountains  be- 
tween the  Hiilch  and  the  plain  of  Tyre,  and  having  for  its 
capital  the  castle  of  Tibnin.*     The  route  of  my  companion  from 

■  Burokhardt  pp.  281,  28S  Bq.  oit^  Jjoo,  (Heb.  I^ij))  of  the  Old  Testi- 

'  The  ArabiHii  writer  edh-Dhahiiy  in  ment,  which  lay  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 

the  llith  century,  speaks  of  Wady  et-Teim  bourhood  of  Dan  and  Naphtali.    1  Kings 

BS  a  district  in  the  provincs  of  Damascus,  15,  20.  2  Chr.  16,  4. 

Mcolledfrom  the  Wady,  and  containing  '  Thedistriotof  Meij'AjaniBmentioned 

Beo  villages  i  Eca  Rosenmiiller's  Analect,  under  Hie   same  name  by  Arabian  histo- 

Arab.  III.  p.  22,   Lat,  p.  46.  rfans  of  tlie  times  of  the  crnandea;  sea 

'  Not  improbably   the    word  'Aytln  in  Bohaad.  Vit.  Salad,  pp.  89,  93 ;  smd  in  the 

this  name  may  liavo  som*  relation  ki  the  same  work,  Escerpta  Abolfed.  A.  U.  686, 

iii.  3-15,  346 
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Safed  to  Deir  el-Kamr  in  1835,  led  him  directly  through  Meq 
'Ayflii,  and  so  over  the  hridge  of  the  Litdny  near  tho  castle  esh- 
ShBldf  to  Jezziii. 

The  preceding  account  has  been  corrected  hy  observations 
made  during  a  visit  to  BSnias  and  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  in 
1852.  The  fuller  account  of  the  region  now  in  view  belongs  to 
another  volume.' 

The  high  tract  of  country  bordering  the  Hfileh  on  thewest, 
is  thickly  populated.  It  bore  everywhere  the  marlts  of  tillage, 
and  many  villages  were  in  sight,  the  names  of  which  our  guide, 
did  not  know.  One  was  mentioned  on  the  bills  opposite  the 
marshes,  still  bearing  the  name  of  Kedes  ;  it  is  without  doubt 
the  ancient  Kcdeah  of  Naphtali,  a  city  of  refuge  and  of  the  Le- 
vites,  the  birthplace  of  Barak,  situated  twenty  E,oman  miles 
from  Tyre  and  not  far  from  Paneas.* 

The  view  from  Benit,  the  spot  where  we  stood,  was  very 
extensive  and  magnificent.  Before  us  rose  Jebel  esh-Shcikh  in 
all  his  glory ;  while  more  on  the  left,  the  ridges  of  Lebanon 
were  visible  to  a  great  distance,  terminated  far  in  the  N.  N.  E. 
by  the  snowy  pe^  of  Jebel  Sunrdn  near  Bekfit.  On  the  east 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  the  eye  scanned  the  lower  mountains  and 
high  table  land  which  extends  off  far  southwards  ;  including  the 
districts  of  Kuneitirah  and  Jaulan  ;  and  beyond  these  HaurSn 
with  its  motmtain.^— The  bridge  Ben4t  Ya'kob  was  not  itself  visi- 
ble ;  but  we  could  sec  the  Kb^n  upon  its  eastern  side,  and  could 
distinctly  tra«e  the  outline  of  tho  narrow  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
from  the  Hiileh  to  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  A  portion  of  the  lat- 
ter lake,  the  northeastern  part,  could  also  be  perceived,  lite  a 
separate  lake,  deep  among  the  mountains  ;'  and  beyond  it  the 
"high  hills"  of  Bashan  presented  their  beautiful  outline.  Towards 
the  south  and  west  the  view  was  shut  out  by  the  adjacent  higher 
ground.  But  the  place  of  the  ancient  Dan  was  before  us  ;  and 
we  thus  had  been  permitted  to  behold  the  Promised  Land  in  all 
its  length,  even  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,' 

p.  47.    Sohnltena  Index  Gaogr.  nrf.  Mars;-  Tlberina,   aidea  by  its  apparent  nearness 

Dfe«B.--A.l>Tilfeda  writes  ths  name  with  as  seen  through  the  transpnrent  atmosphei'e, 

die  artiele,  Meij  el-'Ayun.  has  donbtlaaa  giveu  occasion  for  tha  atoiy 

'  See  in  Vol.  III.  Saot.  IX.  of  another  small  lake  between  that  of  Ti- 

'  Jofh.  19,  8T,  20,  7.  21,  82.    Judg.  4,  beriaa  and  the  Hfileh.     Richardson's  Tra- 

6.      Afiernnirtls  conquered   by  Tiglath-  vals  IL  p.  446.      An  English  traveller, 

pileser,  1  Kings   15,   29.  Onomast.   art  whom  we  aftervrards  met  at  Beirfit,  had 

Cedes.    The  place  is  mentioned  by  Benja-  fallen  mto  the  same  error  on  the  testimony 

min  of  Tndela,  I.  p.  82 ;  and  by  Brooardus,  of  hia  own  ej^es,  as  he  snppoaed. 

c.  4.  p,  173.   It  is  said  to  have  been  visited  '  The  hearings  talcen  from  Bentt  were 

a  few  years  since  by  Lady  Hester  Stan-  as  follows ;  KiSl'at  Banias  N  40?  E.   Jebd 

hope,  and  agiun  soon  after  wa  left  Syria  by  e*-Sheifch  N.  40°  E.    Mouth  of  Wady  et- 

Berton !  Bull,  lie  la  Soc.  da  Gfiogr.  Sept.  Teim  about  N.  20°  E.    Snowy  peat  rf 

1889  p.  144.  Jebel  SQnntn  N.  24°  E.    Lake  el-HOIeh 

'  See  above,  under  Safed,  p.  432.  north  end  N.  41°   E.  (?)    Lake  el-HQleh 

*  Some  such  partial  view  of  the  loke  of  south  end  N.  65°  E.     KhSn  at  ^isr  Benflt 

iii.  347,  355.  356 
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"We  returned  to  Safed  HgMy  del^hted  with  our  * 
■wHcli  we  felt  assured  had  given  ua  a  hetter  idea  of  the  HUleh 
and  the  adjacent  country,  than  we  could  have  ohtained  hy  sim- 
ply passing  through  the  plain.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  experi- 
ence of  my  companion,  who  had  already  twice  travelled  along 
the  Huleh  ;  where  the  road  is  so  low  as  to  afford  no  prospect  of 
the  land,  and  only  occasional  ghmpses  of  the  lake. 

A  few  historical  notices  of  the  Htileh  and  two  or  three 
places  in  and  around  it,  may  close  this  section. 

The  lake  el-Hiilek  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
the  waters  of  Merom ;  in  the  vicinity  of  which  Joshua  smote 
Jahin  king  of  Hazor  and  the  Canaanites,  with  a  great  elangh- 
ter.'  Josephus,  speaking  of  another  Jahin,  also  kmg  of  Hazor, 
places  that  city  over  the  lake  Samochonitis,  the  appellation  by 
which  alone  he  knows  these  waters.'  The  name  el-Hlileh  goes 
back,  Ba  we  have  seen,  at  least  to  the  period  of  the  crusades  ; 
while  Abulfeda  describes  it  only  as  the  lake  of  BSnias.^ 

In  Jehd  esh-SheUck  we  have  the  majestic  Hermon  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  is  put  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Israel  beyond  Jordan,  "from  the  river  of  Amon  unto 
Mount  Hermon."'  The  Psalmist  couples  it  with  Tabor,  as  the 
representatives  of  all  the  mountains  of  the  Promised  Land,^ 
Eusehius  describee  Mount  Hermon  as  overagainst  Paneas  and 
Lebanon  ;  Jeromo  learned  from  his  Hebrew  teacher,  that  Her- 
mon impended  over  Paneas ;  and  in  that  day  its  snows  were 
carried  in  summer  to  Tyre  as  a  luxury."^ — Mount  Hennon  bore 
also  the  name  of  Sion ;  was  called  hy  the  Sidonians,  Shiiion ; 
and  by  the  Ammonites,  Senir  ;  which  latter  name  in  the  Arabic 
form  Sunir  was  still  applied,  m  Ahulfeda's  day,  to  the  portion 
of  Anti-Lebanon  north  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.'  Very  early  too 
Hennon  began  to  receive  the  appellation  of  the  "  Snowy  Moun- 
tain," in  Chaldee  Tur  Telga,  in  Arabic  Jthtl  eth-They ;  which 
latter  was  its  common  name  in  the  time  of  Abulfeda,  and  ia 


YaTiob  N.  81°  E.    Daltfth  on  the  late  of         '  Pa.  89,  12.  [13.]  See  aT)ove,  pp.  826, 

Tiberias  S,  36°  E.   DeMta,  vQlage,  N.  33°  357.     Gomp.  Ps.  43,  6.  133,  3. 
K — Delflta   ia   mantionfld  in  tSe  Jewish         '  OnomaaL     art.     .^^noai,     .^raiim, 

Wnerariea  as  ft  place  of  Jewish  tombs ;  "  Hebrffins  vera  qno  prieJegonle  Scripturas 

Oarmoly.pp.  185, 185,363,379,  iSO.  Hot-  didioi,  affirmat  montem  .^rmon  Paneatli 

iinger  Ciii>i  Hebr.  Ed.  2.  p.  66.  immmere  j  ,  .  .  de  quo  imne  seatitsi  nives 

'  Jo5b.  11,  5.  7.  Tjriini  ob  delidas  fenintur." 

"  Joaaph.  Ant.  5.  6.  1.    B.  J.  a  10.  7.        i  ^o„  De„t  4^  4e.    Se«iT  Deut  3,  9. 

lb  4.  1.  1.  Abulf.    Tab,     Syr.    p.    164.— The    Sion 

'  Bohaed,  Vit  Salad,  p.  98.    Edh-Dha-  ™  i  .i.,wi  i.„  ™i.    ,f  ■  1   11 

buy  in  Roaenra.  Amle.t.  Amb.  III.  p.  22.  (Heb.  |!(-to)  here  spoken  of,  la  a  wholly 

Lat  p.  45,    AbnE  Tab.  Syi.  pp.  147, 155.  M'erent  name  from  the  Zion  (Heb.  '(TS) 

See  above,  p.  436.    For  the  name  Meleha,  in  the  Holy  Cilr^ ;  and  can  therefore  havB 

pKtbably  a  mere  exteuaion  of  'Ain  el-Mel-  nothing  to  do  with  the  esplanation  of  the 

Utah,  seep.  485.  diffionlt  passage  in  Ps.  183,3;  whereonlj- 

'  Dent.  3,  8.   4,  48,  Comp.  Josli.  II,  3.  the  latter  name  ia  read. 
17.  13, 11. 
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perhaps  heard  occasionany  at  the  present  day.'  The  monkish 
transposition  of  Hermon  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  where  the 
name  of  Little  Hermon  is  still  sometimes  employed,  has  heen 
already  sufficiently  conddered.= 

The  Jisr  Bendt  Ya'hbh,  "Bridge  of  the  daughters  oi  Ja- 
cob"^ appears  to  he  later  than  the  time  of  the  crusades,  and 
was  probably  erected  in  connection  with  the  great  caravan  road 
from  Egypt  to  Damascus,  -with  its  numerous  Kh^ns.  The 
writers  of  that  period  speak  only  of  a  ford  of  Jacob  ;  according 
to  a  legendary  tradition  or  supposition,  that  the  patriarch  here 
crossed  the  Jordan  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia.  Abulfeda, 
about  A.  D.  1300,  calls  the  spot  Beit  Ta'k6b  (Jacob's  house), 
and  the  ford,  el-Ajran.' 

Travellers  of  the  fourteenth  century,  on  their  way  from 
Palestine  to  Damascus,  journeying  apparently  with  the  regular 
caravans,  crossed  the  Jordan  below  the  lake  of  Tiberias.^  In 
Jan.  A.  D.  1450,  the  party  of  Gumpenberg  is  described  as 
travelling  to  Damascus  along  the  lake  of  Tiberias  northwards, 
then  over  hills,  and  afterwards  crossing  a  bridge  where  was  a 
toll ;  this  answers  to  the  bridge  in  question,  though  the  Jordan 
is  not  named."  In  the  remainder  of  the  fifteenth,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  the  tide  of  travel 
among  the  pilgrims  turned  from  Jerusalem  southwards  towards 
Sinai  and  Egypt ;  hut  ahout  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth,  we 
find  Belon  passing  to  Damascus  by  the  present  great  road  and 
bridge  ;  and  he  was  followed  by  several  others  in  the  same 
century.'  ,    \.  3 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  this  great  caravan  route  had 
been  established,  the  bridge  built,  and  the  Khans  erected,  prob- 
ably before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Khan 
near  the  bridge,  at  its  eastern  end,  is  similar  to  the  rest,  as  we 

'  Chaia.   NSin  113,   T«rg.    HierosoL  cametetto  tli«  ford  of  the  Jabbok  Iha 

i.naiQ.    «iji             ,          6  present  Zcrka,  nortli   of    Jttioho;    here 

?«"*-„*'  *?■  /?  '""  ^^k    S    aS  Esau  met  him,  having  come  from  Mout 

See  Inland  m   pp,   323,   824.-Ab«lf.  g^^_    Gen.  32,  33  r«™p.  ts.  3. 

Tab.  Syr.  p.  168.  ,  ^  j    Biddensel  ei  BasQaga  p.  355, 

'  See  above,  pp.  826,  327.— lor  Dan  „  jn.3„„Bm  tranavi  pont«  in  eo  loco  ubi 

andBanM^aeeVoLIIL  Seot.IX  1852  ^^  ^  ^  Galite»  aoparat.- 

»  Instead  of  ^«'f'75^^\^urokWt  P         jj^^^^^       hB.  Lond.   1839.- 

has  inoorrecay  B^t  Tateb,    Sons  tJ  Ja-  g^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^  ^g^g^  Baumgarten  crossed 

•"V.,^!          T      v"Tv-n    T       IB    Tt  the  Jordan  near  Jorioho,   and  proceeded 

■j:.^tv^''hyu^.^i  ^'i  tj;--!'--^  -  «■«  -'  ^^«  ^ 

olZirn  ^tn     iffi"        '  E^t^b-i°h.lZdp.451,   Thesfream 
Qaar^mina_  11.  p.  8"-     Abnlled.  ^  of  as  "  a  water  Daie." 


Hens.       Ouaresmina  11.  B.  8(1.     .aonuea.  .  v         .  a 

a™^  aTh.  5u  ,  to  &^.  ¥ii.  S.M.  ■■  raS  ■'SS,? 

E».rpl.  p.  86.    BmIMm  bfu  bm  J«>  ^„j,,j  ^  s,,„„  „  ,  ^,-„„  j, 

M '»"';•  ■■"?'      '';™,™'"V,,\Sl  1J56,  Eelmb.  p.  489;  E»i.M  inlSSS, 
;  and  Poooeke  i^^aks  of  a  smaU  MU  >^  n  p.  fis ;  Carious  to  15H8,  p. 
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could  see  ;  and  is  the  fifth  upon  this  great  puhlic  road,  after-  it 
enters  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  at  Lejjiln.'  The  bridge  itself  is 
huilt  of  the  black  volcanic  stones  of  the  region  ;  has  four  point- 
ed archee ;  and  is  sisty  paces  long  by  about  sixteen  feet  in 
breadth." 

This  passage  of  the  Jordan  was  however  a  point  of  great 
importance,  even  in  the  era  of  the  crusades.  It  was  here  that 
king  Baldwin  III,  in  A.  D.  1157,  while  proceeding  from  B&niSs 
to  Tiberias,  after  having  relieved  the  former  place,  was  surprised 
by  Nureddin  ;  his  attendants  wore  mostly  captured,  and  he 
himself  escaped  with  diiSculty  to  the  castle  of  Safed.'  In 
October,  A.  D.  1178,  Baldwin  IV.  laid  here,  by  the  ford,  the 
foundations  of  a  new  fortress,  upon  an  eminence  of  moderate 
height,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  The  castle  was  cLuadran- 
gular ;  the  walls  of  great  thickness  and  solidity,  and  of  appro- 
priate height.  The  whole  work  was  completed  in  about  six 
months ;  and  gave  the  Christians  entire  control  of  this  impor- 
tant pass.  The  charge  of  the  castle  was  committed  to  the 
Templars  ;  and  it  thus  formed  a  sort  of  outpost  to  their 
adjacent  and  more  formidable  fortress  of  Safed.'  The  Chris- 
tians had  carried  on  the  works  without  interruption  from  tho 
Saracens,  except  one  or  two  attacks  from  robber  hordes.  But 
in  June  A,  D,  1179,  not  three  months  after  the  fortress  was 
completed,  it  was  assaulted  by  Saladin,  at  first  without  success. 
Having,  however,  defeated  the  Christians  in  a  subsequent  en- 
gagement near  B&ni^,  in  which  the  constable  Honfroy  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  and 
others,  made  prisoners,  the  Sultan  again  invested  the  castle, 
became  master  of  it  by  storm,  put  the  garrison  mostly  to  the 
sword,  and  raaed  the  fortress  to  the  foundations.^  The  remains 
of  this  castle  are  doubtless  the  ruins,  which  travellers  describe  as 
situated  on  a  tumulus-like  hiU  on  the  west  aide  of  the  river, 
about  a  mile  below  the  bridge." 


'  These  are  the  KhSns  al-L^un,  et- 
tunSi,  el-Mmyeh,  Jubb  Yflaof,  el-Jisr, 

"Surokhacdt,  p.  815.   Cotovicnsp.  361. 
Comp.  above,  pp.  414,  IIS. 

■  Will,  Tjr.  18.  18,  14.   Wmten  Gcfch, 
der  Kr,  HL  a  p.  44.  Comp.abovB,p.426. 

'  WiU.  TjT.  21.  26,  30.    Willten  ibid. 
p.  189. 

'  miL  Tjr.  21.  37-80.  Reinaud  Es- 
tmita  p.  183.  Abulfed,  Annal.  A.  H.  575. 
Bar  Hebe.  Chron.  Syr.  pp.  380,  381. 
Wilken  ib.  pp.  191-194.  Id.  Comment,  de 
BeU,  Cnic.  p.  126. 
iii.  363,  364 


'  Pococka  Vol  II,  i.  p.  73,  "  A  Bmnll 
mile  below  the  bridge,  there  is  an  oblong 
8<[uare  hill,  "which  Beeins  to  have  been  muda 
by  art  I  round  the  Bummit  of  it  are  Iha 
foundfltiona  of  a  strong  waU ;  and  on  the 
south  end  and  on  the  east  fflde,  I  saw  the 
remains  of  two  very  handsome  gates  of 
hewn  stone,  with  round  turrets  ut  t^ 
corners.  At  the  north  end  there  is  a  great 
heap  of  ruitis,  probably  of  a  ooatle ;  the 
■whole  is  about  half  a  mile  in  eircumfer- 
onoo."  Monro  Vol.  U.  p.  44, 
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PROM  8AFED    BY  TYRE  AND  BIDON  TO  BEIRUT. 

Friday,  June  22d,  1838.  Having  been  thus  compelled  to 
turn  away  from  exploring  personally  the  sources  of  the  Jordan, 
and  from  visiting  Damascus,  we  felt  that  the  other  parta  of  our 
general  plan  had  been  accomplished,  and  that  tho  main  objects 
of  our  journey  were  at  an  end.  In  proceeding  from  Safed  to 
Tyre,  and  thence  by  Sidon  to  Beinit,  we  supposed  that  we  were 
about  to  travel  a  beaten  track,  which  had  been  repeatedly  de- 
scribed, and  could  therefore  present  nothing  of  novelty  ;  what- 
ever there  might  be  of  interest  connected  with  the  renowned  em- 
poriums of  ancient  Phenicia.  Under  the  influence  of  this  im- 
pression, and  feeling  that  our  work  was  done,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
we  paid  a  loss  exact  attention  to  our  course  and  to  the  various 
objects  along  the  way,  than  had  been  hitherto  our  custom.  I 
regret  this  the  more ;  because  it  turns  out,  that  the  country 
between  Safed  and  Tyre  was  altogether  unknown ;  and  even 
the  route  along  the  coast  between  Tyre  and  Beirut,  although 
often  travelled,  has  never  been  accurately  described.  Indeed, 
all  this  portion  of  the  coast  of  Syria  has  never  yet  been  fully 
surveyed,  nor  the  positions  of  its  chief  towns  correctly  deter- 
mined ;  and  although  it  is  now  constantly  visited  by  steamers 
and  vessels  of  war,  yet  there  exists  up  to  the  present  time 
(1856),  neither  a  good  chart  of  the  coast,  nor  the  materials 
from  which  one  might  be  constructed. 

Our  missionary  fiiends  from  Beiriit,  a  few  weeks  before,  had 
travelled  from  Safed  to  Tyre  by  a  somewhat  different  road  ;  and 
had  also  been  for  several  years  in  the  habit  of  passing  between 
these  two  places.  Indeed,  the  route  was  regarded  as  a  common 
oiie ;  and  I  first  learned  after  returning  to  Europe,  and  not 
without  some  surprise,  that  it  had  hitherto  been  almost  or  quite 
unknown  in  hooks.  On  examination,  I  find  that  Nau,  in  A.  D 
1674,  travelled  from   the   mouth  of  the  Kaaimiyeh,  north  of 

iii.  365.  366 
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Tyre  to  Safed  ;  tut  he  gives  merely  the  names  of  a  few  villages 
along  hia  route,'  In  A.  D.  1833,  Monro  too  went  from  Safed 
to  Tyre,  and  returned  to  Safed  ;  but  his  account  is  meager, 
though  overcharged  ;  and  his  road  appears  to  have  been  a 
different  one  from  ours,  at  least  for  a  great  part  of  the  way.* 
Mr  Thomson  likewise  took  this  route  to  Safed,  after  the  earth- 
quake of  1837  ;  and  mentions  the  names  of  a  few  places.' 
These  appear  to  he  the  only  printed  notices  of  the  whole  re- 
gion hetween  Safed  and  Tyre. 

We  set  off  from  our  place  of  encampment  in  Safed  at  12^ 
o'clock  ;  and  passing  around  the  north  side  of  the  hiSl,  below 
the  castle,  began  .at  once  to  descend  into  the  northwestern 
valley,  here  not  less  than  three  or  four  hundred  feet  deep.  We 
reached  the  bottom  about  12.35  ;  and  had  on  our  right,  in  the 
valley,  the  large  village  'Ain  ez-Zeitfln  with  its  fine  vineyards, 
north  of  Safed.  The  village  at  this  distance  had  a  thrifty 
appearance,  although  it  was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  earthquake. 
This  great  valley,  as  we  have  seen,  passes  down  at  first  about  S. 
8.  W.  and  after  receiving  the  eastern  Wady,  runs  to  the  lake 
of  Tiberias  as  Wady  el-'Amlid.  We  now  crossed  two  low 
ridges,  or  swells,  between  smaller  Wadys ;  and  had  Meiron  in 
view  on  our  left,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  that  direction. 
^Further  on,  we  began  to  pass  up  a  narrow  lateral  Wady, 
coming  down  from  the  northwest.  Upon  the  height  on  our  left, 
was  the  village  of  Kadita,  which  at  1.40  was  directly  over  us. 
Another  village  on  our  right,  perhaps  half  an  hour  distant,  was 
called  Teitebeh.  Kadita  has  many  vineyards  and  fig  trees  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  was  greatly  injured  by  the  earthquake. 

We  were  now  again  in  a  region  of  dark  volcanic  stones, 
Hke  those  around  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  We  soon  came  out 
upon  a  high  open  plain,  about  on  the  level  of  Kadita,  or 
perhaps  higher  ;  and  the  volcanic  stones  increased  as  we  ad- 
vanced, until  they  took  the  place  of  every  other ;  and,  besides 
covering  the  surface  of  the  ground,  seemed  also  to  compose  the 
solid  foi-mation  of  the  tract.  In  the  midst  of  this  plain,  at  five 
minutes  past  2  o'clock,  we  came  upon  heaps  of  black  stones  and 
lava,  surrounding  what  had  evidently  once  been  the  crater  of  a 
volcano.  It  is  an  oval  basin,  sunk  in  the  plain  in  the  direction 
iirom  S.  W.  by  S.  to  N.  W.  by  N.  between  three  and  four 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
in  breadth.  The  depth  is  perhaps  forty  feet.  The  sides  are 
shelving,  but  steep  and  ragged,  obviously  composed  of  lava  ;  of 
which  our  friend  Mr  Hebard  had  been  able  to  distinguish  three 

'  Nau  VoTiiseNoQT.de  la  TerreSaJnte        '  Seo  Ms  Report   in   the    MiBaiounry 
p  650  «.  Herald  for  Nov.  183T,  p.  485  aq. 

'  Summer  Ramtle,  Vol.  II.  p.  IC  sq.  33. 
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different  kinds  or  ages.— Near  the  nortliwcatem  extremity,  a 
space  of  a  few  feet  ia  width  slopes  up  more  gradually  from  the 
bottom,  leaving  a  sort  of  entrance  through  the  wall  of  the 
crater.  The  basin  ia  usually  filled  with  water,  forming  a  pond  ; 
but  was  now  nearly  or  quite  dry,  and  contained  nothing  but 
mnd.  All  around  it  are  the  traces  of  its  former  action,  ex- 
hibited in  the  strata  of  lava  and  the  vast  masses  of  volcanic 
stones.  It  may  not  improbably  have  been  the  central  point  or 
Ableiter  of  the  earthquake  of  1837.  Mr  Thomson,  who  passed 
here  a  short  time  afterwards,  mentions  the  spot  in  his  report ; 
but  appears  not  to  have  examined  it  in  reference  to  its  possible 
connection  with  the  earthquake,'  Our  friends  also,  a  few  weeks 
before,  had  seen  it ;  and  in  their  letters  had  directed  our  atten- 
tion to  it.'  The  pond  bears  the  name  of  Birket  el-Jisb,  from 
the  next  villago.' 

Further  on,  and  still  in  the  plain,  one  road  to  Tyre  goes  off 
more  to  the  left ;  our  Mends  who  preceded  us,  had  taken  this 
route,  and  visited  upon  it  a  place,  where  a  species  of  chalcedony 
is  found  in  great  abundance.  Our  path  continued  straight 
onward ;  at  2.25  we  reached  the  extremity  of  the  high  plain, 
and  had  before  us  a  fine  lower  basin-like  plain,  tided  and 
surrounded  by  bushy  hills.  Its  waters  here  flow  off  northwest 
through  a  narrow  valley.  Before  us  was  el-Jiah  on  a  conical 
hill ;  and  further  to  the  left,  Sa'sa',  on  a  similar  hiU,  on  the 
north  of  the  line  of  mountains  already  mentioned,  running  off 
northwest  from  the  vicinity  of  Safed,  and  limiting  the  prospect 
on  that  side.' 

"We  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  el-Jish  ia  situated 
at  2.35,  on  the  north  of  the  beautiful  plain  just  described,  and 
having  in  the  northeast  a  deep  narrow  Wady,  a  ravine,  running 
N.  N.  "W.  Jish  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  ;  not 
a  house  of  any  kind  was  left  standing.  The  Christiana  were  at 
prayers  in  their  church  ;  which  fell  upon  them,  and  destroyed 
more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons.  Two  hundi-ed  and 
thirty-five  names,  in  all,  of  those  who  perished  in  the  viUage, 
were  returned  to  the  government.  A  large  rent  in  the  ground 
just  on  the  east  of  the  village,  when  seen  nearly  three  weeks 
afterwards,  was  about  a  foot  wide  and  fifly  feet  long ;  it  wiw 
described  as  having  been  at  first  much  larger.'  As  we  now  saw 
the  village,  it  had  been  partly  rebuilt,  and  began  to  assume 
again  its  former  aspect. 

'  See  his  Report,  Miaa.  HeraJd  L  c.  p.  '  From  tliB  crater,  Safed  bote  S.  27'  K 

436.  and  BenSt  S,  65°  E.     See  p.  484,  above. 

'  See  on  this  crater,  Anderson's  Geol.        '  Sea  nbove,  p.  432. 
Eeporl,  p.  128.     Dr  Ander«.n  found  two         >  Mr  Thomson's  Report,  Miss.  Herald 

other  similar  craters  near  Teitebeh  aud  L  o.  p,  43;'i.— West  of  el-Jish  Mr  T.  seems 

Delita;  ibid.  p.  129.  to  have  foUon-od  anotlier  road. 
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Tke  name  el-Jish  enables  us  to  recognise  hero  tlie  Oiacala 
of  Josephns,  a  place  several  times  mentioned  by  this  writer,  and 
fortified  by  his  orders.  It  w^  the  last  fortre^  in  Galilee  to 
hold  out  against  the  Romans ;  but  finally  made  terms  with 
Titus,  and  surrendered  itself,  contrary  to  the  will  of  John,  a 
native  leader,  who  retired  to  Jerusalem  and  became  one  of  the 
defenders  of  that  city  against  Titus.'  Jerome  relates,  as  a 
fable,  the  story,  that  the  parents  of  the  apostle  Paul  were  from 
Giscala."  It  is  the  same  place  spoken  of  in  the  Talmud  under 
the  name  of  Gush  Halab,  situated  not  far  from  Meiron,  and 
celebrated  for  its  oil.= — Benjamin  of  Tudela  mentions  it  as 
containing  a  score  of  Jews  in  his  time,  and.  lying  a  day's  journey 
irom  Tibnin ;  in  the  following  centuries,  the  tombs  of  several 
Jewish  Eabbis  are  enumerated  here,  and  there  is  said  also  to 
have  been  a  synagogue.* 

From  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Jish,  Sa'sa'  bore  N.  "77°  "W. 
distant  about  an  hour.  This  place  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
fourteenth  century  and  later,  as  containing  the  tombs  of  several 
Jewish  Eabbis.'     It  is  now  a  IMuhammedan  village. 

Instead  of  entering  the  village  of  Jish,  we  passed  below  it, 
around  the  right  side  of  the  hill,  along  the  brink  of  the  deep 
valley  above  mentioned,  into  which  we  gradually  descended. 
We  came  to  the  bottom  at  2.55,  where  was  a  very  small  stream- 
let of  water. — Further  down  were  two  or  three  small  fountains, 
where  shepherds  were  watering  their  flocks.  This  valley  is 
called  Wady  el-Mu'addamtyeh ;  the  banks  are  very  steep  and 
high,  so  that  we  could  for  a  time  see  nothing  of  the  country. 
After  half  an  hour  we  reached  its  junction  with  another  larger 
Wady  coming  from  the  southwest.  We  followed  down  this 
valley  towards  the  north  for  fifteen  minutes  ;  here  it  turns  again 
northeast  and  goes  to  join  another  Wady  called  Hendfij,  which 
descends  into  the  Ard  el-Khait,  and  enters  the  lake  el-Hlileh  at 
its  southern  extremity. 

Leaving  this  valley,  we  ascended  by  a  steep  lateral  Wady 
towards  the  'S.  N.  W.  and  came  out  at  4J  o'clock  upon  high 
undulating  table  land,  arable  and  everywhere  tilled,  with  swell- 
ing hiUs  in  view  all  around,  covered  with  shrubs  and  trees. 
The  stonos  had  mostly  disappeared.     Here  too  we  had  a  view 

'  Joeepli.  B.  J.  3.  20.  6.    ib.  4.  1.  I.  ain  fflia,   of  which  the  Alaliio   retains 

ib.  4.  2. 1-5.  ib.  o.  3.  Tita  g  33.    Comp.  oji]j,  the  iirst  woi'd. 

§§  10,  la     Keland  Pal.  p.  812.  *  Baiij.  of  Tud.  I.  p.  82.    Carmolj,  pp. 

'  HierOQ.  Coinm- in  Philem.  23,  "Ta-  133,  184,262,380,463.     Hotljnger  CiR)! 

lem  fabnlam  accepimus ;   Aiuiit  (Wfentea  Hebraioi  Ed.  2.  p.  70.    TLe  writer  of  this 

ApoatoliPanlidBGjBoalisregione  JndffiEB,"  latter  Itinerniy  speaks  of  the  synagogue, 

etc.  Ralnnd  p.  S13.  and    refers  it   back   to   E.    Simeon    Ben 

'  Sea  the  Talmudic  passageB,  Lightfoot  Joclini. 

Opera  n.  p.  593.     Reland  Pal,  p.  817;  "  Cannoly,  pp.  262,  380,  451,     Hottin- 

comp.    813.      Tbe    Eabbinio    tovm    ia  ger  Cippi  Hcb.  p.  68. 
iii.  369.  370 
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of  a  fine  tract  of  open  cultivated  country  towards  t}io  Hulfth, 
with  several  villages  upon  it.'  Passing  on  over  a  tract  of  high 
ground,  covered  with  small  oaks,  we  descended  a  little  along  a 
fine  shallow  hasin  on  our  left,  in  which  the  reapers  were  gather- 
ing an  ahnndant  harvest.  Its  waters  are  drained  off  towards 
the  southwest,  and  become  tributary,  we  were  told,  to  a  Wady 
called  el-'Ayftn,  which  runs  to  the  western  sea  just  north  of 
Bds  el-Abyad,  the  Fromontorium  album.  As  we  rode  along 
the  northeastern  border  of  the  basin,  we  had  on  our  right  the 
open  country  around  FSrah,  as  already  mentioned  j  the  waters 
of  which  descend  to  the  Htileh. 

We  came  now  upon  still  higher  ground,  and  had  soon  upon 
our  left  a  large  village,  about  half  an  hour  distant,  named 
TSJon  f  while  another  called  Maron  was  on  a  higher  hill  at 
about  the  same  distance  on  our  right.  Just  beyond  these,  at 
4|  o'clock,  we  saw  on  our  left,  near  the  road,  a  very  large  sarco- 
phagus, lying  here  in  utter  loneliness.  It  is  of  limestone,  plainly 
hewn,  and  measures  eight  feet  in  length  by  four  and  a  half  feet  in 
breadth  and  height.  The  lid  is  thrown  off,  and  measures  two  feet 
thick  ;  the  upper  side  is  slanted  off  like  a  double  roof ;  the  ends 
resemble  a  pediment.  Scattered  around  it  are  columns  and 
fragments  of  columns  of  moderate  size.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  sarcophagus  had  stood  originally  on  or  near  this  spot,  with  a 
small  temple  over  it ;  fonning  a  solitary  tomb,  not  unlike  that 
of  Hiram  nearer  Tyre. 

The  way  now  led  us  along  an  almcffit  level  ridge,  on  the  water- 
summit  between  the  Hlileh  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  a 
fine  and  fertile  strip  of  land,  and  patches  of  it  were  occupied  by 
a  species  of  vetch,  called  in  Arabic  Hummfls.  At  4.55  we 
crossed  a  small  shallow  Wady  running  west,  and  ascended  a 
ridge  wooded  with  small  oak  trees,  on  a  course  northwest.  The 
whole  country  was  now  a  succession  of  swelling  wooded  hills 
and  valleys,  a  soft  and  pleasing  landscape,  especially  towards  the 
southwest,  The  prickly  oak  is  veiy  abundant.  Half  an  hour 
later,  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  our  course  became 
north.  This  soon  brought  us  to  a  broad  shallow  arable  valley, 
called  Wady  Eumeish,  running  off  towards  the  south  to  the 
village  of  that  name  to  join  Wady  el- Ayftn.  We  passed  up 
along  its  eastern  side,  and  came  at  6.10  to  Bint  Jebeil,  a  large 

'  Among  otters,  Ftlrah  bore  N.  85°  E.  These  are  probably  tho  "  rnina  of  a  ohutoli 

ESs  el-Ahmar  S.  46°  E.   el-Jish  S.  10°  E.  of  white  marble  "  spokeu  of  by  Monro  ;  who 

'   Id  a.  D.   lG7i,  Nan  and  hia  ^scty  appears  also  to  have  seen  the  sarcophagus 

spent  a  night  at  T^rSn ;  he  describes  there  mendoned  in  the  text,  thongh  I  am  noalile 

die  remains  a!  a  monastery  and  ehuroh  on  to  recognise  it  in  hh  desoription  ;  VoL  n. 

an  eminence  near  by,  wilb  (b&  bases  and  p.  17.  West  of  ^is  point,  Ma  route  seems  to 

fragments  of  many  Golumus;  pp.  B61,  562,  liave  been  differei^  trom  ours. 
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Yillage,  surrounded  "by  many  vineyards,  wliere  we  proposed  to 
halt  for  the  night. 

We  were  about  to  pitch  our  tent  outside  of  the  village,  near 
the  thieshing-floora,  where  the  people  were  still  at  work,  when 
the  Sheikh  and  head  men  of  the  village  came  to  us,  saying  they 
were  exposed  to  an  attack  from  the  rehel  Druzes  now  in  aims  in 
and  around  HSsbeiya.  A  village  in  the  north,  not  fer  oif,  had 
been  robbed  the  night  before  ;  and  to  night  their  village  might 
be  plundered  ;  they  therefore  advised  us  to  go  on  further.  We 
at  first  regarded  all  this  as  a  mere  pretext ;  and  our  muleteers 
also  declined  to  go  on,  as  it  was  now  late  and  no  other  village 
near.  The  men  then  proposed  that  we  should  lodge  within  the 
village  in  a  Medafeh,  where  we  should  be  more  secure ;  since 
our  tent  would  naturally  at  once  attract  the  notice,  and  excite  the 
cupidity  of  plunderers.  This  advice  also  we  were  not  disposed 
to  follow,  well  Imowing  the  torments  to  which  we  should  thus  be 
subjected.  Meanwhile,  one  of  the  chief  men  invited  us  to  lodge 
in  his  own  house ;  and  as  this  very  unusual  step  testified  at  least 
their  sincerity,  we  at  length,  though  unwillingly,  accepted  his 
proposal.  The  whole  house  was  given  up  to  us  ;  the  women 
and  cluldren  being  removed  out  of  it  for  the  night.  Our  mule- 
teers were  lodged  at  a  Medfifeh. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bint  Jeheil  ai-e  aU,  or  nearly  all,  Meta- 
wileh,  (Sing.  Mutawaiy,)  a  Muhammedan  sect  here  regarded  as 
heretical,  though  their  tenets  accord  for  the  moat  part  with  those 
of  the  sect  of  'Aly,  or  the  Shiites  (Shi'ah)  of  Persia.'  Their 
chief  practical  characteristic,  which  forces  itself  upon  the  notice 
of  a  stranger,  is  the  custom  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  with  those 
of  another  re%ion  ;  to  which  they  rigidly  adhere.  They  use  no 
vessel,  for  instance,  out  of  which  a  Christian  has  eaten  or  drank, 
until  it  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed  ;  and  if  a  Christian  chanco 
to  drink  out  of  one  of  their  earthen  vessels,  they  break  it  in 
pieces.  They  are  said  even  to  regard  themselves  as  unclean, 
should  a  stranger  touch  their  clothes.  All  these  circumstances 
in  their  character  went  to  show  the  sincerity  of  our  host,  when 
he  gave  up  his  house  for  our  use.  We  were  treated  in  all  re- 
spects with  great  civDity ;  yet  both  our  host  and  his  friends 
absolutely  refused  to  partake  of  our  evening  meal ;  and  those 
who  came  to  visit  us,  would  not  touch  our  coffee. — In  this  mani- 
festation of  kindness,  they  did  not  profess  to  be  wholly  disinter- 
ested ;  for  if  any  thing  happened  to  us,  the  government,  they 
said,  would  hold  them  responsible.  It  only  showed  the  reality 
of  their  alarm  ;  which,  however,  for  this  time  proved  groundless. 

The  house  to  which  we  werei  thus  introduced,  was  one  of  the 

'  See  Sale's  Kortni,  Prelim.  Disc,  c  -vm.     Niobubr  Reisebasclir.  U.  p.  42G  sq,  Voloey 
Voyage  n.  p.  77  eq,, 
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lest  in  the  village,  and  marked  a  man  of  some  wealth.  It  stood 
■with  its  north  end  on  one  of  the  lanes  ;  on  the  west  side  was  a 
very  small  court  adjoining  the  lane  ;  and  in  the  corner  of  it  a 
small  shed  serving  as  a  kitchen.  The  door  entered  from  this 
court ;  and  one  trod  within  first  upon  the  ground,  and  then  upon 
the  fioor,  raised  like  a  low  platform  on  two  sides  of  the  interior, 
leaving  an  unfloored  space  of  about  one  third  of  the  whole  inte- 
rior to  serve  as  a  stable.  Here  a  donkey  was  already  enjoying  his 
night-quarters  ;  while  wo  spread  our  beds  upon  the  adjacent 
floor.  The  room  and  floor  might  he  termed  neat  for  a  Syrian 
Tillage  ;  and  the  walla  were  even  not  destitute  of  ornament.  In 
one  corner  was  a  small  fireplace,  having  little  cuphoards  over  it 
decorated  with  carved  work  ;  rudely  done  indeed,  but  yet  oma^ 
mental.  Our  host  and  several  people  of  the  village  sat  with  us 
till  late  at  night. 

We  were  now  in  the  province  called  Belfid  BeshSrah  ;  this 
includes  also  the  two  villages  Yd.r8n  and  MSron  which  we  had 
passed,  and  extends  to  the  plain  of  Stir.  On  the  north  it  is 
bordered  hy  the  Litany,  and  embraces  the  district  of  Merj  'Ayiln. 
It  is  a  large  province,  having  a  governor  of  its  own,  who  was  now 
residing  in  Sflr  (Tyre)  ;  though  the  proper  capital  of  the  province 
is  Tihnin.  It  contains  many  thrifty  villages,  inhabited  mostly 
by  MetSwileh  ;  with  only  a  few  Christians,  chiefly  of  the  Ma- 
ronite  sect.  One  characteristic  of  the  region  is,  that  it  cultivates 
few  olive  trees  and  makes  Kttle  oil.  On  the  other  hand,  butter 
is  abundant ;  and  our  lamp  to-night  was  filled  with  butter 
instead  of  oil.  The  part  of  tho  district  which  we  traversed,  ia 
a  heautifol  country  ;  and  was  to  us  not  the  less  interesting,  for 
bemg  well  wooded.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  Palestine,  we  saw 
the  hiUs  thickly  clothed  with  trees. 

South  of  Bs\M  Besharah,  between  Safed  and  'Akka,  is  the 
smaller  district  called  el-Jehel,  in  which,  although  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Muhammedans,  the  Druzes  are  very  frequent.  Be- 
tween this  district  and  Nazareth,  is  another  called  esh-Shkghur, 
which  has  fikewise  a  few  Druzes.' 

Saturday,  June  23d.  We  prepared  for  a  very  early  start ; 
but  a  new  hindrance  arose,  which  delayed  us  for  a  time.  Our 
younger  muleteer  had  been  ill  more  or  less  all  the  way  from 
Jerusalem,  so  that  he  was  often  unable  to  help  load  the  animals. 
Yet  he  had  gradually  been  gaining  in  health  ;  and  as  we  ap- 
proached Safed,  his  native  place,  his  minute  acquaintance  with 
the  country,  and  his  obhging  disposition,  had  rendered  his  ser- 
vices quite  valuable.  Indeed,  he  had  never  appeared  in  better 
spirits,  nor  had  we  ever  estimated  his  intelligence  and  good- 
nature more  h%hly,  than  on  our  little  excursion  from  Safed  to 
'  See  aboro,  p.  871.  n.  2, 
Vol.  II.— 38*  iiL'373-375 
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Benit.  But  during  the  niglit  in  Safed,  lie  had  proljably  been 
gmlty  of  excesBee,  which  had  yesterday  made  him  again  CLuite 
ill,  and  now  rendered  Mm  unable  to  proceed.  He  was  therefore 
left  at  Bint  Jebeil ;  and  his  partner  hired  a  young  man  to  go  on 
with  us,  as  his  servant.  The  latter  was  a  MntawSly  ;  but  made 
no  scruple  to  eat  and  drink  with  our  Muhammedan  servants. 

We  set  off  at  length  without  breakfast  at  4^  o'clock,  on  a 
course  at  first  N.  N.  "W.  crossing  Wady  Rumeish  ;  on  the  east 
side  of  which  Bint  JeheU  ia  situated.  The  country  continued 
as  before,  undulating,  cultivated,  wooded,  and  beautiful ;  a  suc- 
cession of  hill  and  dale,  with  more  distant  hills  stall  higher  and 
more  thickly  wooded.  Indeed,  from  this  whole  region,  consider- 
able q^uantities  of  wood  for  fuel  are  carried  to  the  coast,  for 
transportation  by  sea.  The  chief  supply  for  Beirut  comes  from 
this  quarter.  The  little  village  of  Tireh  we  saw  a  few  minutes 
distant  on  our  left,  at  5.20  ;  the  ground  declining  inthat  direc- 
tion. At  6  o'clock  we  came  out  upon  an  elevated  ridge,  where 
there  was  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  western  sea.  Here  we  had 
our  last  view  of  the  country  behind  us ;  Sa'sa'  bore  S.  5°  W. 
showing  the  general  direction  of  our  course  ;  and  Tershihah  S. 
45°  W.  Both  are  Muhammedan  villages  in  the  district  el- 
Jebel. 

The  way  now  led  us  for  some  time  down  a  densely  wooded 
hill  side.  After  ten  minutes,  the  view  opened  before  us  over  an 
open  tract,  with  the  village  HaddSta  in  front ;  while  more  on 
the  right  was  an  extensive,  undulating,  cultivated  region,  of 
great  beauty,  with  the  castle  of  Tibnin  on  an  isolated  hiU  in  the 
midst.  Around  the  base  of  the  c^tle  hill  is  the  town  of  the 
same  name,  regarded  as  the  chief  place  of  the  district  Belfid 
Besharah.  The  watera  of  all  this  tract  run  northwestwards  to 
the  Litany.  At  6^  o'clock  we  passed  Haddata,  a  large  Tillage 
close  on  our  left.  Here  Tibnin  bore  N.  30°  B.  about  half  an  hour 
distant.  The  castle  appeared  large,  and  the  walls  not  greatly 
impaired,  though  dilapidated.  It  is  obviously  of  the  time  of 
the  crusades.  In  it  resides  a  family  of  Sheikhs,  which  is  regard- 
ed as  the  head  of  all  the  MetSwileh  of  this  region  ;  called  the 
house  of  'Aly  es-StSghlr.  .  They  boast  of  high  antiquity ;  and 
are  exclusive  in  their  marriages,  like  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Druzes. 
A  small  village  caUed  'Aithah  was  also  on  our  right,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  fifteen  minutes.  The  valley  on  our  right  passed 
off  N.  N.  W.  towards  the  LitSny. 

Five  minutes  further  on,  at  6.35,  the  great  castle  Kul'at  esh- 
BhflMf  opened  on  our  view,  bearing  N.  40°  E.  at  the  distance 
of  several  hours.  This  fortress  stands  on  a  precipice,  which 
overhai^s  the  western  bank  of  the  Litfiny,  near  the  bridge 
nortliwest  of  Merj  'Aytui.  It  is  in  high  renown  r-™"  +i"> 
iii.  a75,  376 
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8  a  place  of  wonderful  structure  and  vast  strength.  It 
gives  name  to  the  adjacent  district,  called  Bclttd  esli-ShOliif ; 
lying  between  the  LitSny  on  the  south,  and  the  territory  of  the 
Emir  BesMr  of  Mount  Lebanon  on  the  north,  and  extending 
■west  to  the  plain  along  the  coast. 

These  two  great  fortresses  of  Tibnin  and  esh-Shfikif  figure 
not  unfrequenily  in  the  history  of  the  crusades ;  hut  lying  in  the 
mountains  at  a  distance  from  the  common  routes,  they  have 
suhsequently  escaped  the  observatiou  of  almost  all  travellers,  A 
few  further  notices  of  them,  may  therefore  be  here  not  out  of 
place. 

The  fortress  of  Tihnin,  as  we  are  informed  by  William  of 
Tyre,  was  erected  in  A.  D.  1107  by  Hugh  of  St.  Omcr,  then 
lord  of  Tiberias,  This  chieftain  was  in  the  habit  of  making  in- 
cursions upon  the  city  and  territory  of  Tyre,  which  had  not  yet 
been  subdued  by  the  Franks  ;  and  built  this  castle  as  a,  strong 
hold,  in  furtherance  of  his  plans,  on  the  way  beween  the  two 
cities  ;  selecting  for  its  site  a  conspicuous  height,  in  the  midst 
of  a  rich  and  cultivated  tract  upon  the  mountains,  abounding  in 
vineyards,  fruits,  and  forests.  To  this  new  fortress,  built  up  most 
probably  on  earlier  foundations,  the  founder  gave  the  name  of 
Toron,  by  which  it  is  usually  mentioned  among  the  Franks ; 
Arabian  writers  know  it  only  as  Tibnin,'  It  became  an  impor- 
tant fortress,  and  gave  name  to  the  family  of  its  possessoi-s.  In 
A.  D.  1551,  Honfroy  of  Toron  was  appointed  as  the  constable 
of  king  Baldwin  III  ;  he  is  described  as  having  large  possessions 
in  Phenicia,  and  in  the  mountains  around  Tyre ;  and  after 
having  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  transactions  of  the 
succeeding  years,  was  at  last  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle 
near  Bdnias  in  A.  D.  1179,'  His  grandson  of  the  same  name, 
married  the  younger  sister  of  Baldwin  IV  ;  and  was  afterwards 
offered  the  crown  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  barons  assembled  at 
Ndbulus,  in  opposition  to  Guy  of  Lusignan.  This  he  was  wise 
enough  to  decline  ;  and  having  joined  the  banner  of  Guy,  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  flattln.^  Immediately  after  this 
battle,  in  the  same  year,  A.  D.  1187,  the  fortress  was  invested 
by  Saladin  himself,  and  captured  after  an  assault  of  six  days.* 


'  Will  Tjr.  11.  5,  "Inmonlibus.  .  .  turo  of  Tjre  in  A.  D.  1131;   Geseh.  Ssi 

ab  eadem  nrbe  Ijcenw.  c^nasi  per  decern  Kr.  V.  p.  42.  ii, 

diatantibiiB  miliaria,  ia  loornn  oui  noman  =  Will.  Tyr,  17.  14.  ib.  21.  27.  Wilten 

priecum   Tibeidn,  caatrain  sedifioare,  cni  L  o.  ILL  ii.  pp.  13, 191.   Sea  above,  p.  442. 

.  .  .  noman  indidit  Toromnai.''    Jacob  do  '  Will.  'tyr.  22.  5.  Jao.  de  Vitr.  o.  98, 

Titiy  oopiaa  the  ianguaga  of  William  of  p.  1117.    Wilken  1.  c.  pp.  201,  265,  287. 

Tyre,  omJttJMg  the  date ;  c.  43,  p.  1073.  Comp.  above,  p.  376. 

Wilken  quotes  the  latter  author,  and  ap-  *  Bohaed.  Vit.  Salad,  pp.  71,  72.    Kei- 

pears  to  have  overlooked  the  original  ac-  naud  Extr.  p.  202.    Wilken  1.  o.  III.  ii.  p. 

only,  Ihat  Toron  was  built  before  tlie  oap- 

iii.  376-378 
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The  original  relations  of  Tibnln  and  Tyre  were  now  reversed  ; 
and  tlie  Saracena  in  possession  of  the  former,  henceforth  harassed 
from  it  the  Christians  as  masters  of  the  latter.  To  do  away  this 
evil,  the  new  host  of  pilgrims  and  crusaders,  chiefly  from  Ger- 
many, which  arrived  in  the  Holy  Land  in  A,  D.  1197,  undertook 
among  other  enterprises  the  reduetiou  of  the  castle  of  Tibnin. 
The  Christian  host  sat  down  before  the  fortress  on  the  11th  of 
December,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant ;  not 
indeed  with  unanimity  and  confidence  ;  for  distrust  already  existed 
between  the  Syrian  Franks  and  the  new  comers,  who  longed  to 
press  forward  against  Jerusalem.  Yet  the  siege  was  urged  with 
vigour ;  and  as  the  steepness  of  the  hill  on  which  the  castle 
stood,  prevented  the  approach  of  the  usual  machines,  mines 
were  driven  under  the  hill  beneath  the  waUs,  In  this  labour, 
the  many  pilgrims  from  Goslar  in  Germany,  who  were  practically 
acquainted  with  mining  for  metals,  rendered  great  service.  At 
length  &fter  four  weeks  the  mines  were  sprung,  and  breaches 
formed  in  the  walls  in  many  places. 

The  Muslim  garrison  now  desired  to  capitulate,  and  sent 
seven  of  their  leadere  to  the  Christian  camp  to  propose  terms. 
Their  proposals  were  favourably  received  by  the  princes  ;  but 
the  voice  of  discontent  broke  out  in  the  host,  and  especially 
among  the  Syrian  Franks,  that  the  now  defenceless  fortress 
should  not  be  carried  by  storm,  and  an  example  be  made  which 
should  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  their  enemies.  Yet  after 
long  wavering,  the  terms  proposed  were  accepted  ;  and  a  portion 
of  the  delegates  remained  as  hostages  in  the  camp,  while  the 
rest  returned  to  the  fortress.  But  such  was  their  report  of  the 
disunion  prevailing  among  the  Christian  warriors,  that  the  garri- 
son resolved  to  maintain  their  post ;  and  continued  the  defence 
with  obstinacy,  leaving  the  hostages  to  their  fate. 

The  besiegers  now  renewed  their  assaults  ;  with  the  more 
energy  perhaps,  because  they  had  reason  to  dread  the  approach 
of  Melek  el-Adil  with  a  Saracen  army.  On  the  last  day  of 
January  a  council  of  war  was  held,  and  a  general  storm  of  the 
fortress  determined  upon  for  the  next  day.  The  announcement 
of  this  measure  was  received  with  joy ;  and  aU  parties  united  in 
mutual  resolves  and  exhortations,  either  to  conquer  or  die. 
Meantime  it  was  reported  through  the  host,  that  the  servants 
of  the  princes,  with  their  baggage,  had  left  the  camp  on  their 
way  to  Tyre.  The  pilgrims  instantly  followed  the  example  ; 
loaded  up  their  baggage,  and  hurried  off  in  the  same  direction, 
on  horseback  and  on  foot ;  abandoning  the  camp  in  such  haste 
and  confusion,  that  many  lost  all  their  effects,  and  the  sick  and 
wounded  were  left  behind.  To  heighten  the  confusion  and  dJs- 
m^y,  a  violent  storm  of  rain  and  hail  burst  upon  the  heads  of 

iii.  378,  379 
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the  Christtona  during  their  dingraoeful  flight.  Thm  shamefully 
ended  this  memorahle  siege  ;  after  haTing  twice  hecn  on  the  point 
ofbeinfr  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.' 

We  hear  fittle  more  of  Tihnln.  In  A.  D.  1219  i*™  ^^f 
mantled,lik8  other  fortresses,  by  the  Sultan  Hu  adh-dhem  m 
order  that  it  might  not  again  become  a  strong  hold  ol  tM 
Christians.'  Yet  it  appears  once  more  to  have  come  into  theu- 
hands  ■  tor  in  A  D.  1266  we  find  Sultan  Bibais  talnng  possession 
of  it,  liter  the  siege  and  capture  of  Safed.'  The  place  is  spoken 
of  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  and  also  by  Erocardus  ;  but  appears 
ever  since  to  have  remained  unvisitod  and  unknown,  except  the 
slight  mention  of  the  name  by  Nau,  who  passed  here  in  A.  1). 

The  castle  esh-Shuklf  bears  among  the  Frank  historians  of 
the  crusades  the  name  of  Behbrt  or  Beaufort.'  The  date  of  its 
election  is  not  given,  nor  are  we  informed  whether  It  was  erected 
by  Christians  or  Saracens  ;  though  not  improbably  it  »as  bmlt 
up  by  the  Christians,  Kke  the  neighbouring  fortresses  of  libnin, 
Safed  Kaukab  or  Belvoir,  and  othere.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Wilham  of  Tym,  in  A.  D  1179,  as  a  castle  of  the  Franks  ;  he 
relates  that  after  the  partial  defeat  of  the  Christians  m  that  year 
by  Sakdin  near  Baniis,  many  of  the'  knights  and  troops  took 
refuge  in  the  neighbouring  fortress  of  Belfort.'  In  A.  U.  1189, 
nearly  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Hattin,  Saladm  »■»!  tis 
army  sat  down  on  the  last  day  of  April  before  eah-ShOk!f.  1  he 
siege  was  prolonged  by  the  artifices  of  Eaynald  of  Sidon,  the 
commander  of  the  castle ;  who  came  into  Baladm's  camp  and  oi- 
fered  to  dehver  up  the  fortress,  provided  the  Sultan  would  gant 
him  three  months'  time,  in  order  to  remove  his  family  and  eileots 
from  Tyre  to  a  place  of  security.  The  conditions  were  accept- 
ed ■  but  when  the  tune  expired,  Eaynald  still  sought  by  various 
pretexts  to  obtam  further  delay.  Meantime  the  investment  of 
■Alika  by  a  new  host  of  crusaders,  called  oft  the  attention  of 
Saladin  i  and  tired  of  the  subterfuges  of  Eaynald,  he  sent  him 
in  chauis  to  Damascus,  and  broke  oft  for  a  time  the  siege  of 
esh-Shllkif,  in  order  to  watch  the  army  of  the  Franks.  Tct  the 
fortress  was  again  invested,  and  was  surrendered  to  him  in  April 
'  Bern,  of  Tad.  L  p.  108  ;  oomp.  Hofc- 

^ ,    ^  ._,.     linger  arpi  Habc.  Ed.  2.  p.  66.— Brooar- 

m  i^ipmiB  Dtrmiur.  ™.  um  Bronsvio.  Tom.  dns  e.  3.  p.  173.  Nau  Voyage  eto.  p.  6B2. 
II  &70eM.  OliTor.  Scholast.  inBicsrdi  '  See  die  thinl  foHowmg  note.  Among 
Ci>  Hi*  Med.  MA  Ton,,  n.  p.  1891  iinbtan  mlten  il.  eomino.  .ppdlnUon  » 
M.  Comp.  Ibn  d-AllJr  in  Eeln.nd  Eilr.  ei-SlilMf  Jtonn,  to  diatngm*  it  torn 
™,  380,  381.  See  Wilkon  Geaeh.  der  Kr.  BeToral  otber  fortreeeea  of  less  note  also 
Vn.  43-53.  called  e8h.SliukiE     Abnlf   Tak  Syr-  P 

'"  WiUten  ib.  VL  p.  236,  end  Abu  Sha-    98.     Sebnltens  Indes  In  Vita  Salad,  art 
meh  aa  thdo  cited.  ^^'^t'?;!"'™      o,    no     ™.i,       -,    rn  - 

■  Mnand  I  e.  p  498.    Willten  ib.VIL        ■  fcl.  Tjr.  21.  21.    Wilben  ,b.  III.  n. 

r-  ™-  f-  ""■  iii.  380.  381 
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of  the  next  year  ;  on  condition  of  the  liheration  of  Eaynald,  and 
the  unmolested  retirement  of  the  garrison.' 

The  castle  eeh-Shtiiiif  was  restored  to  the  Fronts  in  A.  D. 
1240,  along  with  Safed,  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  with  Isma'il, 
Sultan  of  Damascus.*  The  garrison,  however,  refused  to  deliv- 
er it  up  to  the  Christians,  and  surrendered  it  at  last  only  to 
Isma'il  himself,  leaving  him  to  do  with  it  what  he  pleased.' 
Twenty  yeara  later,  in  A.  D,  1260,  the  Templars  acquired  Sidon 
and  the  forties  of  Belfort  by  purchase ;'  and  they  sttU  held 
possession  of  it,  when  Bihars,  in  April  A.  D.  1268,  suddenly 
appeared  before  ifc,  and  began  a  vehement  assault.  A  portion 
of  the  garrison  had  been  withdrawn  the  preceding  day  ;  and 
there  remained  not  enough  to  hold  out  against  tiie  vigorous 
attacks  of  the  enemy.  After  a  few  days  of  vain  resistance,  the 
Christians  surrendered  at  discretion  ;  the  men  were  distributed 
as  slaves  among  the  attendant  of  the  conqueror,  while  the 
women  and  children  were  sent  to  Tyre.  The  fortress  was  again 
built  up,  and  furnished  with  a  garrison,  a  KSdy,  and  Imans  for 
the  mosb.^  It  is  mentioned  not  long  after  by  Abulfeda,  and 
again  by  edh-Dhahiry  ;'  but  from  that  time  until  the  present 
century,  esh-ShuMf  appears  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  aU 
travellers.' 

Our  course  as  we  descended  towards  HaddSta  had  become 
about  northwest  and  continued  in  this  general  direction,  or  rather 
N.  W.  ^W.  quite  to  Tyre.  Twenty  minutes  from  Hadd^ta,  at 
6.50,  we  passed  a  village  on  the  left,  called  el-Ha,ris  ;'  and  five 
minutes  beyond,  came  out  upon  the  brow  of  a  steep  and  long  de- 
scent, leading  down  from  the  high  broad  region  of  mountainous 
country,  over  which  we  had  hitherto  been  travelling,  to  a  lower 
tract  erf  hiUs  and  valleys  lying  intermediate  between  this  upper 
region  and  the  plain  of  Tyre  ;  not  unliire  that  which  sliirts  the 
mountains  of  Jerusalem  on  the  west.     These  hiUs  extend  for 

'  Bohaeddin  Vit  Salad,  p.  89  Eq.  95  sq.  "  AbuIE  Tali.  SjT.  p.  98.     BosenmiiHor 

118.     Beinaud  Eitr,  pp.  237,  339,  3*0.  Annleot.  Arab.    IIL  p.   30    Arab.  p.  41 

Wilken  ib.  IV.  pp.  3i7,  255,  259,  374.  Lat. 

'  See  above^  p.  427,    In  recording  this  '  Unless  perhaps  it  be  tha   "  ElMffe  " 

Iransaotion,  tbe  Arabian  historiana  spealt  of   Sandys,  whioh  he  aaya  ■was  strongly 

of  eah-ShQklf  and  Safed,  wliile  Hie  CJutb-  fortified  by  Fakhr  ed-Din ;  p.  165.  Bnrok- 

tian  writers  have  Belfort  and  Safei    Rei-  hardt  heard  of  esh-^hQkif  in  A-  D.  1810, 

naud  p.  440.     Ahnlf  Annal.  A.   H,  638,  in  passmg  tmia  HSebeiyft  to  BSnifla  ;  p.  36. 

Tom.  IV.  p.  483,     Hugo  Flagon  p.  723.  Buckingham  passed  near  it  in  1816  on  Ms 

Marin.  Sanut.  p.  315.    Comp,  Wilken  ib,  way  from  Banias  to  Sidoa ;   bnt  merely 

YI,  p.  eOO.— Marin.  Sanutns  further  de-  mentions  the  name ;  Travela  among  tha 

Eoribes  the  river  el-Kfiaimijeh  (Litiny)  as  Arab  Tribes  4to.  p.  407.     In  1BS5  Ito 

flowmg  close  under  Belfort  ;  p.  345.  route  of  Mr  Smith  throudi  the  Huleh  and 

'  Eeinandp.  441.     Willten  L  c.  p.  603.  Merj  'Ayflnto  Jezzin,  ledhim  veiy  nearit; 

'  Hugo  Plagon  p.  736.  Marin.  Sanut  p.  see  above,  pp.  436,  438  aq. — We  visited 

221.    Wilken  ib.  VII.  p.  400.  esh-Shukif  in  1852;  aee  VoL  III.  Sact  H, 

'  Makriri  in  Eeinaud  p.   504.      Marin,  under  Apr.  9tli. 

Sanut  p.  233.     Wilken  jh.  pp.  BIS,  519.  "  Not  Uadith,  as  in  lbs  former  edition, 
iii.  381,  382 
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eome  distance  iiorth  of  the  Litany,  here  called  el-ESsiraiyeh. 
The  point  where  we  stood,  may  have  heen  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  feet  ahove  the  sea. 

Here  was  a  most  extensive  and  magnificent  view  of  the  hills 
and  plains,  the  coast  and  sparkling  waters  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  on  which  last  we  could  distinguish  several  vessels  under 
sail,  like  white  specks  in  the  distance.  Directly  before  us,  and 
the  only  object  to  breali  the  monotony  of  the  flat  coast  itself, 
was  StU"  and  its  peninsula  ;  while  its  plain,  and  the  lower  region 
of  hills,  teeming  with  villages,  and  variegated  with  cultivated 
fields  and  wooded  heights,  were  spread  out  before  us  in  great 
distinctness  and  beauty.  It  ranked  high  among  the  many 
beautiful  prospects  we  had  seen. — Stir  bears  from  this  spot 
N,  57°  W.  My  companion  took  here  the  bearings  of  ten  villages ; 
but  afterwards  found  reason  to  doubt  whether  our  Mutawaly 
guide  had  given  him  the  name  of  a  single  one  correctly ;  and 
therefore  did  not  record  them.  We  greatly  regretted  the  loss  of 
our  more  trusty  muleteer.' 

The  path  now  led  us  down,  after  a  great  descent,  into  the 
head  of  a  deep  and  narrow  Wady,  which  we  followed  for  a  long 
distance  directly  on  our  course.  It  is  caEed  Wady  'Ashftr,  and 
was  now  without  water ;  bnt  the  steep  sides  are  thickly  wooded 
with  prickly  oak,  maple,  arbutus,  sumac,  and  other  trees  and 
bushes,  reaching  cLuite  down  to  the  bottom ;  so  that  we  often 
travelled  among  the  trees.  It  reminded  me  strongly,  of  some 
of  the  more  romantin  valleys  among  the  Green  mountains  in  Ver- 
mont. Beneath  the  fine  shades  of  this  sequestered  dell,  we 
stopped  at  8J  o'clock  for  brealrfast.  The  morning  was  serene 
and  beautiful ;  and  as  the  journey  of  the  day  was  to  be  short, 
we  gave  ourselves  up  for  a  time  to  the  luxury  of  rest. 

At  five  minutes  past  10  o'clock  we  proceeded  down  the  val- 
ley, still  in  a  northwest  direction.  The  bed  of  the  Wady  began 
now  to  be  studded  v/ith  oleanders  m  blossom.  After  half  an 
hour,  the  hills  became  lower,  the  valley  wider  and  cultivated. 
At  10|  o'clock,  there  was  a  village  on  the  hiU  at  our  left,  called 
el-Beyad  ;  and  another  high  up  on  the  right,  named  el-Mezra'ah, 
I'urther  on,  the  valley  turns  north,  and  runs  to  the  Litilny. 
We  ascended  the  cultivated  ridge  which  here  skirts  it  on  the 
west ;  and  reachiag  the  top  at  11  o'clock,  began  to  descend  im- 
mediately into  another  broad  fertile  valley,  also  running  towards 
the  north.  We  crossed  its  water-bed  at  11.20  ;  and  ascending 
again  gradually  to  an  undulating  region  of  cultivated  country^ 
passed  at  11.40  the  laige  village  of  KSna,  on  the  brow  of  the 
valley ;  and  close  by  it  another  called  Mukhshikeh. 
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In  this  Kfina  we  may  doulatlees  recognise  the  Kanah  of  the 
booi:  of  Joshua,  described  as  one  of  the  towns  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  tribe  of  Aeher,  whose  border  extended  unto  Sidon.' 
Tlie  name  is  recorded  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  place  has  been  noticed  by  any  pilgrim  or  travel- 
ler, from  that  time  until  the  present  day.' 

The  hill  country,  as  we  here  approached  Sflr,  is  fully  tilled  ; 
and  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  it,  is  the  production  of  great 
quantities  of  tobacco.  Throughout  all  Palestine,  this  plant  is 
cultivated  more  or  less  for  home  consumption,  iu  small  patches 
around  most  of  the  villages  where  the  soil  permits  ;  but  here  it 
is  largely  raificd  for  exportation,  and  actually  forms  one  of  the 
main  exports  of  Sir,  if  not  the  chief;  being  carried  mostly  to 
Damietta. 

Proceeding  over  the  hilly  tract  with  a  gradual  descent,  we 
had  a  village  above  us  on  our  left  at  12.25,  called  Hanaweih.' 
Ten  minutes  further  on,  we  came  to  one  of  the  moat  remarkable 
monuments  of  antiquity,  yet  remaining  in  the  Holy  Land.  It 
is  an  immense  sarcoph^us  of  limestone,  resting  upon  a  lofty 
pedestal  of  large  hewn  stones  ;  a  conspicuous  ancient  tomb,  hear- 
inir  among  the  common  people  the  name  of  Kabr  Hair^n,  "  Sep- 
ulchre of  Hiram."  The  sarcophagus  measures  twelve  feet  long 
by  six  feet  m  height  and  breadth  ;  the  Hd  is  three  feet  thick, 
and  remains  in  its  original  position  ;  but  a  hole  has  been  broken 
through  the  sarcophagus  at  one  end.'  The  pedestal  consists  of 
three  layers  of  the  lilie  species  of  stone,  each  three  feet  thick, 
the  upper  layer  projecting  over  the  others  ;  'the  stones  are  large, 
and  one  of  them  measures  nine  feet  in  lei^h.  This  gray  weather- 
beaten  monument  stands  here  alone  and  solitary,  bearing  the 
marks  of  high  anticiuity  ;  but  the  name  and  the  record  of  him  by 
whom  or  for  whom  it  was  erected,  have  perished,  like  his  ashes, 
for  ever.  It  is  indeed  possible,  that  the  present  name  may  have 
come  down  by  tradition  ;  and  that  this  sepulchre  once  held  the 
dust  of  the  friend  and  ally  of  Solomon  ;  more  probably,  however, 
it  is  merely  of  Muhammedan  apphcation,  like  so  many  other 
names  of  Hebrew  renown,  attached  to  their  Welys  and  monu- 
ments in  every  part  of  Palestine.     I  know  of  no  historical  trace 

•  Josh   19,  28.    By  way  of  dlstinotion,  '  A  mile  east  of  this  villi^s,  Monro 

pmbabty,  the  Cana  of  tbe  New  Testament  desoribea  vario«8  Egyptimi  figures  acolp- 

yca!lJcimaofGiililee,nowianaeWehT.  hired  on  tablets  cut  in  the  rocks;  11.  p. 

'0noma5t,art.Ci.«rThBteriofJeroma  2S-2S.     See  m  Vol.  IIL  Sec*.  H,  imder 

JsliereexoeBdinslyoone.eed,andproljal)ly  Apr.  10fl^  penult 

eomipted.    Eusebios  seems  not  to  distiu-  *  Suob  tombs,   oomposed  of   a  single 

guish  this  Cana  from  that  of  Galilee.— Mr  soros  or  Baroophagus,  ol  immense  si™,^ 

Thomson  lodged  at  Kina  on  his  way  from  not  uncommon  m  A^  Mmor,  see  iol- 

Tyre  to  Safe?  in  188T;  Mies.   Herald  for  low's  Jonranl  m  Asia  Minor,  Loud.  I8d». 

Nov.  1837,  p.  48i,    Pocooke  heiird  of  (he  pp.  43,  219,  3*8. 
name,  ns  he  passed  along  the  coast, 
iii.  384.  385 
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having  reference  to  this  tomb  ;   and  it  had  first  heea  mentioned 
by  a  Frank  traveller  only  five  years  before. ' 

Still  deaoending  gradually  along  a  Wady,  -we  turned  off  at  a 
quarter  before  one  from  the  main  road  to  Siir  ;  taldng  a  path 
more  to  the  loft  in  order  to  visit  ESs  el-'Ain.  "We  kept  along 
down  the  aame  Wady  ;  and  having  passed  the  villages  of  Beit 
Vim  and  DSr  KSnfin  at  a  little  distance  on  onr  left,  entered  the 
plain  and  reached  Ras  el-'Ain  at  IJ  o'clock.  Here  we  made 
our  mid-day  halt  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  hours,  for  rest,  and 
in  order  to  examine  those  remarkable  works  of  ancient  days. 

ESs  el-'Ain  has  its  name  as  being  the  'fountain-bead'  of  the 
aqueducts,  hy  which  Tyre  was  anciently  supplied  with  water. 
The  place  lies  iu  the  plain,  hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the 
sea  shore,  and  one  hour  from  Tyre  on  the  direct  road.  It  is  a 
collection  of  large  fount-ains ;  where  the  water  gushes  up  in  sev- 
eral places  with  great  force,  and  in  very  lai-ge  quantities.  These 
sources  in  themselves  are  not  unlike  those  at  Tfibighah  and  else- 
where along  the  lakes  of  Tiberias  and  the  Hlileh,  as  to  quantity 
and  force  of  ebullition  ;  but  the  water  is  here  clear  and  line.  In 
order  to  raise  them  to  a  head  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  water  by 
aqueducts,  the  ancients  built  around  them  elevated  reservoirs, 
with  walls  of  krge  stones,  immensely  thick  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  high.  There  are  four  of  these  reservoirs  in  all,  at  this  place. 
Two  on  the  east  are  adjacent  and  connected  together  ;  these  are 
of  an  irregular  form,  and  have  steps  to  ascend  to  the  top,  where 
ia  a  broad  space  or  walk  forming  the  border  around  the  basins.' 
We  measured  the  depth  of  water  in  one  of  these,  and  found  it 
fourteen  feet. 

Directly  from  these  two  reservoirs,  an  ancient  aqueduct  goes 
off  N.  N.  E.  through  the  plain,  exhibiting  strong  and  excellent 
masonry,  with  round  arches  and  a  continuous  cornice  above  them, 
evidently  of  Roman  architecture.  The  channel  is  about  four 
feet  in  breadth,  and  two  or  three  in  depth,  and  remains  for  some 
distance  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground ;  afterward,  the 
surfece  of  the  land  rises  nearly  to  its  level.  The  water  must 
contain  large  quantities  of  lime  in  solution  ;  for,  wherever  it  has 
flowed  over  the  aqueduct,  or  percolated  through,  large  st-alactites 
have  been  formed,  which  in  some  places  fill  up  the  arches. — On 
the  other  side  too  of  the  fountains,  towards  the  south,  an  aque- 
duct with  pointed  arches,  runs  off,  carrying  water  to  some  gar- 
dens.    This  is  obviously  a  more  modem  Saracenic  work. 

The  third  and  principal  source  and  reservoir,  is  some  rods 

■  By  Monro  in  1833,   whose  road   lind         ■  Manndrell  describes  tbese  basins   one 

again  falle.,  into  our=i  Vol  IT.  p.  25.  Tho  ^   twol™,    tlio    other    as    twenty    yard^ 

tomb  je  also  described  bj  Ml-  Thomson  in  sqtiuro  ;  Journal,  March  31, 
1837  ;  L  0.  p.  436. 

Vol.  II.— 39  iii.  ho.-;  ob7 
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■west  of  those  now  d^criVied,  It  is  octagonal,  and  eomewliat 
higher  ahove  the  ground  ;  -with  a  very  wide  border,  and  a  broad 
way  leading  to  the  top,  so  that  one  might  ride  up.  The  water 
rises  in  it,  and  mshes  from  it,  with  more  violence  and  in  greater 
quantity,  than  from  all  the  others  together.  This  basin  was 
anciently  connected  by  an  aqueduct  with  the  two  former ;  _  or 
rather,  the  main  aqueduct  began  here,  and  was  first  carried 
eastwards  to  the  other  two  ;  but  this  part  has  been  broken 
away,  and  only  some  very  lai^  masses  of  stalactiteB  still  remain 
to  show  its  place.'  The  water  in  this  reservoir  is  in  constant 
ebuUition,  and  most  be  difficult  to  sound  ;  the  people  said  it 
was  sixty  feet  deep ;  but  Maundrell  found  it  only  thirty  feet, 
and  this  is  pi-obably  too  great.  The  water  of  this  fountain  is  now 
used  only  to  turn  a  single  mill,  which  stands  immediately  under 
the  north  side  of  the  basin,  having  tub  wheels,  Hhe  most  mills 
in  Syria,  Several  other  mills  formerly  stood  here,  to  which  the 
water  was  distributed  ;  hut  it  now  runs  in  a  single  rapid  brook 
to  the  adjacent  sea.'  In  the  same  direction  is  an  isolated  hiU 
of  a  considerable  elevation. 

There  is  still  a  fourth  fountain  and  reservoir,  but  much 
smaller,  with  an  aqueduct  of  modem  construction. 

Around  these  fountains  there  is  much  verdure  and  many 
trees.  We  made  our  noon-day  halt  in  an  orchai-d  of  fig  ti-ees  ;  and 
the  whole  scene  was  rural  and  refreshing.'  There  is  also  some- 
thing of  a  village.  A  few  years  ago,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  began 
to  erect  here  several  factories  for  cloth ;  and  for  this  purpose 
i-emoved  two  or  three  mills.  But  after  a  while,  the  expenses 
were  found  to  be  so  great,  that  the  project  was  abandoned.  The 
foundations  of  two  buildings  yet  remained,  as  they  were  then 
left ;  and  the  materials  collected,  still  lay  upon  the  ground. 

The  opinion  has  long  prevailed,  that  these  fountains  must 
be  brought,  by  an  aitihcial   suhtenanean  channel,  fi-om  some 

'  Tliia  aqueduct  appears  to  have  1]eeu  Upon   the    biinlt   of  it  yon  in.™  a  walk 

Btaiidinji;  in  Volnej'a  day  ,  Voyaga  II    p  round   ei^lit  feet  broad  ;  from  whioli,  de- 

199.  Miinndi-ell  and  Pococke  also  mention  'Jcending  bi  one  step  on  the  ranth  Hde  and 

it  expressly ;  nnd  the  latter  e\  eo  8 1  js  tl  era  by  Wo  on  tlia  north,  j-ou  have  another 

were  two;    Tol,  II.  i.  p    til      Poni-tes  walk,    twenty-one   ffeet    broad.  .  .  .  The 

plan  has  little  reMmblance  to  the  spot.  aqnednct,  now  dry,   ia   earned  eastwai-ds 

'  Manarirell,  nndei'  March  31st,  gives  a  about  120  paces,  and  then  approaches  the 

full  imd  perhaps  aoouratedescriptjoii  of  ijija  two  other  ba^s."     As  »  die  materials, 

'  "       -  onr  notas  apeak  also  of  large  stones,  many 

of  which  are  decayed ;  and  Niehuhr  says 

, ,  expressly,  that  this  biaio  is  built  up  with 

_jrth  ;  and  within  ie  said  large  squared  atones ;  Iteisebesohr.  ID,  p. 

t»  be  of  unfathomable  deapneBa,  but  ten  78.— In  the  days  of  Brocaidua  there  were 

yards  of  lina  confuted  that  opinion.     Its  here  ffix  mills ;  o.  3.  p.  170. 
wall  ia  of  no  better  a  material  than  gravel        '  Hasselquiat  notes  as  growing  hera  ! 

and  amall  pebbles ;  but  eonsolidated  witli  Salii  (Suftr.f ),  Vites  agnus  eastns  (Rish- 

so  Etroiig  and  tenaeious  a  cement,  (hat  it  rush),  Palina  Chriati  iu  abundanoe,  Sola- 

BCema  to  be  all  one  entire  vessel  of  rodt.  roim,  etc.     Eels©  pp.  187,  556. 
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part  of  the  adjacent  mountains.'  But  there  is  nothing  to 
limit  such  a  supposition  to  these  sources  alone ;  and  if  it  be 
adopted  here,  it  may  with  the  same  reason  he  applied  to  all  the 
other  fountains  along  the  coast,  andalsoto  those  north  of  Ti- 
berias and  in  the  HMeh.  They  are  merely  very  copious  natural 
springs,  gathering  their  waters  doubtless  beneath  inclined  strata 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills ;  and  thus  issuing  with  such  force,  as  to 
admit  of  being  raised  to  so  great  an  elevation. 

The  piety  of  the  middle  ages  referred  these  remarkable  foun- 
tains and  works  to  Solomon  ;  or  at  least  regarded  them  as  the 
spot  alluded  to  in  the  Canticles  :  "  A  fountain  of  gardens,  a 
well  of  living  waters,  and  streams  from  Lebanon."'  This,  how- 
ever, is  merely  fanciful.  Yet  in  all  probability,  ancient  Tyre 
was  supplied  by  aqueducts  from  these  sources,  long  before  the 
present  Roman  works  were  erected  ;  and  to  them  apparently  the 
language  ofMenander  is  to  be  applied,  who  relates  from  the 
Tyrian  archives,  that  when  Shalmaneser  retired  from  the  siege 
of  insular  Tyre,  he  left  guards  behind  to  cut  off  the  Tyriane 
from  the  stream  and  the  aqueducts  ;  so  that  for  five  years,  they 
drank  water  only  from  the  wells  they  dug." 

The  first  distinct  notice  we  have  of  these  fountains  in  their 
present  state,  is  in  the  historical  work  of  the  venerable  archbi- 
shop of  Tyre,  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  describes 
them  as  they  still  exist ;  and  speaks  particularly  of  the  easy  and 
solid  steps  leading  to  the  top  of  the  reservoirs,  by  which  horse- 
men could  ascend  without  difficulty.  In  that  age,  the  abundant 
waters  were  applied  to  the  irrigation  of  the  adjacent  plain ; 
which  was  full  of  gardens  and  orchards  of  fruit  trees ;  and  where 
particularly  the  sugar  cane  was  cultivated  to  a  great  extent ; 
since  sugar,  although  new  to  the  first  crusaders,  now  began  to  be 
regarded  as  a  necessary  of  life.'  It  was  not  improbably  in  con- 
nection with  the  previous  cidture  of  this  plant  by  the  Muham- 
medans,  that  the  Saracenic  aqueducts  wei-e  built,  which  carry 
the  waters  over  the  plain  south  of  the  fountains  ;  being  coeval 
perhaps  with  those  around  Jericho,  erected  apparently  for  a  like 
object.' 

"We  set  off  from  Me  el-'Ain  at  4.25  for  Sur,  taking  a  road 
on  the  right  of  the  usual  one,  and  more  inland,  in  order  to 

;  ;  Evei)  ManndreU   adopts   this    viaw  '  Will  Ttt  11  8,  "  et  canamenas,  unde 

'^^i'i'  1.  precioasma  uiiras  et  saluti  mortiiHum 

Cant.  4, 16.   The  Vnlgate  corresponds  necessana  raasime,   oonfioitni'  Zachara  : 

etill    better:    "Fone   hortorum     putens  nnde  per  mstitoret,  ad  iiitimaB  otIjib  partes 

ac|uaniin  viventium,  qu*  flnit  imnefa  de  depoptatui "      Snch   is   flie  doee  of  this 

Ijbano."     So    Will   Tyt.   13.  3   5ao    da  wnter-e  de'wnption  of  RSs  al-'Am.     Coaip, 

Titt.  0.  *&  p.  1071.     BroottrdnH  o    3    p  also  7   23    Jai.    de   Vitr.  c,  43.  p.  1071 

17(1.     Qnaresmiua  Eluoidat.  Tom    H    p  Broourdua    o  3    p.  170.      Marlu.  SajiuL 
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follow  for  a  time  the  ancient  aqueduct.  Twenty  rnimtes 
trought  us  to  two  other  fountains  and  reservoirs,  similar  to  those 
of  Efts  el-'Ain,  hut  not  so  lat^e  nor  ahundant.  Their  watei-a 
are  now  used  merely  to  ii-rigate  adjacent  gardens  and  meadows 
towards  the  sea.  As  we  advanced,  the  great  aqueduct  could 
be  seen  runnmg  off  through  the  plain  in  a  N.  N.  E.  dii-ection 
towaids  el-Ma'shuk,  a  round  rocky  isolated  hill  in  the  plain  on 
the  east  of  Stir,  nearly  half  an  hour  distant  from  the  city,  and 
crowned  hy  a  white  Wely  or  tomb  of  a  Muhammedan  saint. 
For  a  considerahlo  portion  of  the  way,  the  channel  is  nearly  or 
quite  on  a  level  with  the  ground  ;  in  other  parts  it  rests  on  low 
round  arches.  We  were  told  in  Tyre,  that  this  aqueduct  had 
been  cleared  out,  and  in  some  parts  repaired,  not  many  years 
ago,  by  a  governor  of  the  place  ;  so  that  the  water  is  now 
carried  through  it  nearly  or  quite  to  el-Ma'shuk,  and  used  for 
irrigating  the  meadows,  gardens,  and  cotton-fields,  in  the  plain 
east  of  the  city. 

From  el-Ma'shuk  again,  a  range  of  arches  in  rume,  belong- 
ing to  an  ancient  aqueduct,  runs  directly  towards  Tyre  ;  but 
the  greater  part  are  broken  away.  Those  remaining  have  the 
appeaiance  of  being  much  higher  tlian'thc  aqueduct  irom  the 
Bonth  ;  and  our  first  thought  was,  that  the  water  of  the  latter 
might  in  some  way  have  been  raised  to  a  higher  level  at  Ma'shilk, 
in  order  to  be  carried  to  the  city.  But  the  height  of  the  archea 
was  probably  occasioned  hy  the  declivity  of  the  ground ;  the 
aqueduct  having  doubtless  been  carried  along  on  the  same  high 
level  as  before,  and  thus  brought  into  the  city,  in  part  at  least, 
at  a  considerable  elevation.  We  were  assured,  that  there  are 
no  traces  of  reservoirs  or  of  masonry  of  any  kmd,  on  or  around 
the  hill  of  Ma'shlik.'  But  why  the  aqueduct  for  conveying 
water  from  Ras  el-'Ain  to  Tyre,  should  thus  have  been  carried 
first  to  el-Ma'shuk,  so  far  out  of  the  direct  line,  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive.  It  may  have  been  on'account  of  the  low  and  perhaps 
marahy  nature  of  the  ground  on  a  straight  course  ;  which  would 
have  required  a  long  range  of  lofty  aiches  on  an  uncertain  foun- 
dation ;  while,  as  at  present  constructed,  it  rises  httle  above  the 
ground,  and  high  arches  were  required  only  along  the  short  dis- 
tance between  Ma'shtik  and  the  city.  Another,  and  perhaps 
prominent  object  of  this  circuitous  course,  moy  have  been  the 
imgation  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  plain,  as  at  the  present 
day. 

We  now  passed  down  obliquely  through  the  plam,  crossmg 

'  The    Aral)ian    writer   odh-DMliiiy,  village.      Rosenmnoller's  Aoaleofe   Arab, 

abont   tl.e  middle  of  the   I5th   centaiy,  Para  III,  p.  19  Ar.  p  41Lat.     S.mdysako 

n^otiiins  d^Ma'shak  along  iviHi  Tyro,  as  mentions  a,  village  here  m  A.  D.  IbU, 

a  aity  so  deEolated  aa  to  he  than  a  mere  Travels  p.  ICC 

iiL  390-332 
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in  several  places  moist  and  marshy  ground,  and  reached  the 
beach  of  soft  sand  just  at  the  south  side  of  the  isthmus.  Fol- 
lowing for  a  few  minutes  the  beach  as  washed  by  the  waves,  we 
then  struck  diagonally  across  the  sandy  isthmus,  near  a  lai^e 
Bohtary  tower  of  no  great  anticLuity,  and  reached  at  5.35  the 
only  gate  of  the  city,  situated  close  by  the  water  on  the  north- 
ern side,  A  quarantine  guard  stopped  us,  as  coming  from 
Jerusalem,  where  the  plague  was  known  to  exist ;  but  the 
proper  officer  being  called,  a  shabby  looking  Italian,  and  our 
hill  of  health  being  pronounced  regular,  we  were  admitted  with- 
out further  delay.  With  indescribable  emotion,  I  found  myself 
within  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  commerce  of 
the  east ;  alas,  how  fellen  ! 

"We  had  hesitated,  whether  to  go  at  once  to  the  house  of  the 
American  consular  agent ;  or  to  seek  for  a  place  where  we  might 
pitch  our  tent  within  the  walls.  We  greatly  preferred  ihe  latter 
course  in  itself;  as  we  expected  to  remain  the  next  day  in  8flr, 
and  should  he  in  our  tent  far  more  masters  of  our  time  and  of 
our  own  movements  and  convenience,  than  in  the  house  of  anoth- 
er. We  therefore  passed  through  the  city  to  the  western  shore 
of  the  ancient  island,  now  the  peninsula,  hoping  to  find  there  a 
fitting  spot  for  the  tent,  in  the  open  space  between  the  houses 
and  the  sea.  But,  to  our  disappointment,  this  was  now  wholly 
occupied  as  a  tobacco  plantation ;  and  after  searching  for  some 
time,  we  reluctantly  turned  our  steps  backward  into  the  streets 
of  the  city.  Yet,  had  we  looked  a  few  rods  farther,  we  should 
have  found  a  very  tolerable  spot  by  a  threshing-floor,  where  we 
might  have  pitched  close  upon  the  bank,  and  enjoyed,  in  all  its 
luxury,  the  cool  sea  breeze  and  the  dashing  of  the  surge  upon 
the  rocky  shore. 

The  American  consular  agents  in  the  Syrian  cities  are  ap- 
pointed by,  and  dependent  on,  the  American  consul  in  Beiriit. 
They  are  usually  native  Chiistians  of  wealth  and  influence,  for 
whom  it  is  a  privilege  to  obtain  the  appointment ;  inasmuch  as 
it  secures  to  them  protection  and  exemption  from  many  of  the 
ordinary  exactions  of  their  own  government.  In  return,  they 
regard  the  few  Americans  who  may  happen  to  visit  their  places 
of  residence,  as  peculiarly  entitled  to  enjoy  their  hospitality  ; 
and  consider  it  a  duty  and  privilege  to  entertain  them  at  their 
own  houses.  The  agent  at  SOr  was  now  Ya'k6b  'Akkad,  a  Greek 
Catholic,  with  whom  my  companion  was  already  acquainted  ;  a 
man  of  wealth,  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  a.ge,  occupying 
a  lai^  house  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  along  with  his  mother 
and  one  or  two  brothers  ;  all  living  with  their  wives  and 
children  together  in  one  family.  We  were  received  by  him  with 
great  hospitality  and  kindness  ;  and  were  at  once  quartered  in 
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tho  largest  and  "best  parlour,  which  wc  were  to  occupy  hy  day  and 
by  night.  But  it  is  a  part  of  oriental  hospitality,  hy  day  never 
to  leave  a  guest  alone  ;  so  that  we  were  really  incommoded,  by 
what  was  meant  as  kindness  and  respect.  We  were  hungry, 
and  would  have  eaten ;  weary,  and  would  have  rested  ;  I  felt 
myself  unwell,  and  would  gladly  have  lain  down  for  repose  ;  but 
every  thing  of  this  kind  was  out  of  the  question.  Our  host  could 
not  think  of  leaving  us  ;  his  neighbours  and  friends  came  in  to 
at  with  him  and  pay  their  respects  to  his  visitors  from  a  remote 
world  ;  his  mother  also  made  us  a  regular  visit,  and_  sat  with  us 
for  some  time,  an  elderly  lady  of  inteUigonce  and  dignified  appear- 
ance. She  came  once  more  t-o  us  in  like  manner  the  next  day  ; 
but  we  saw  none  of  the  other  females  of  the  family,  except  at  a 
distance.  Onr  servants,  as  being  Muhammedane,  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  house  ;  but  were  lodged  in  another  house  belonging 
to  our  hpst  not  far  distant,  which  was  undergoing  repairs,  and 
was  therefore  unoccupied. 

Thus  passed  away  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon,  greatly  to 
our  dissatisfaction,  without  repose,  and  without  our  being  able 
to  take  any  step  for  ourselves  or  see  any  part  of  Tyre.  Notwith- 
standii^  too  all  the  well  meant  kindness,  we  missed  here  the 
prompt  attention  and  arrangement,  which  we  had  found  under 
similar  circumstances  at  Eamleh.  Wc  were  tired  and  hungry  ; 
and  as  dinner  had  been  early  announced,  we  waited  with  some 
impatience  for  its  appearance.  But  we  waited  long  in  vain  ;  and 
not  until  9  o'clock  at  evening  were  we  summoned  to  partake  of 
it.  Here  too  a  shabby  imitation  of  the  Frank  style  was  any 
thing  but  welcome.  As  having  often  to  do  with  Franks,  our 
host  had  procured  a  long  clumsy  table,  and  several  coarse  chairs 
to  be  used  with  it.  This  was  set  in  an  adjacent  room,  with 
plates  and  rusty  knives  and  forks.  The  dishes  and  cookery  were 
Syiian,  with  a  miserable  red  wine,  the  poorest  we  tasted  in  the 
country.  The  agent  and  his  brother  partook  with  us  ;  but  wait- 
ing and  weariness  prevented  enjoyment ;  and  we  were  glad  to 
break  up  as  speedily  as  possible.  We  spread  our  own  beds  upon 
the  carpet  of  our  parlonr  ;  and  I  wished  myself  most  heartily  back 
again  upon  the  gi'onnd  beneath  our  tent. 

Sunday,  June  24fA.  The  progress  of  our  journey  had  now 
brought  us  to  the  sea  coast  of  Phenicia,  and  into  the  midst  of 
one  of  its  mighty  emporiums.  Hitherto  along  our  route,  I  have 
everywhere  entered  into  the  historical  questions  connected  with 
the  different  places ;  and  have  thus  endeavoured  to  make  the 
reader  acquainted  with  the  outlines  both  of  their  past  and  pres- 
ent state.  In  respect  to  Tyre  and  Sidon  also,  there  are  several 
Buch  questions  of  great  difficulty  and  grave  import ;  the  Am 
consideration  of  which,  combined  with  historic  sketches,  might 
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easily  fill  out  an  interesting  volume.  But  they  have  been  often 
discussed ;  and  they  present  hesides  a  field  too  extensive  for 
a  work  of  this  nature.  These  considerations  are  sufficient,  I 
trust,  to  excuse  me  henceforth  from  entering  into  such  investi- 
gations ;  and  also  from  giving  any  further  historical  notices, 
except  such  as  may  arise  incidentally,  in  eloso  connection  with 
the  subject  in  hand. 

We  spent  this  day,  the  Christian  Sahbath,  at  Tyre ;  hut 
with  less  enjoyment  and  profit  to  ourselves,  than  we  had  often 
done  in  the  midst  of  the  desert.  The  continual  presence  of  our 
host  was  a  burden  ;  in  the  house  we  could  neither  read  nor 
■write,  nor  indeed  do  any  thing  by  or  for  ourselves.  After  break- 
fast, I  wandered  out  alone  towards  the  south  end  of  the  penin- 
sula, beyond  the"  city,  where  alt  is  now  forsaken  and  lonely  like 
the  desert ;  and  there  bathed  in  the  limpid  waters  of  the  sea,  as 
they  roUed  into  a  small  and  beautiful  sandy  cove  among  the  rocks. 
I  continued  my  walk  along  the  whole  western  and  northern  shore 
of  the  peninsula,  musing  upon  the  pomp  and  glory,  the  pride 
and  fall,  of  ancient  Tyre,  Here  was  the  Uttle  isle,  once  covered 
by  her  palaces  and  surrounded  by  her  fleets  ;  where  the  build- 
ers perfected  her  beauty  in  the  midst  of  the  seas ;  wliere  her 
merchants  were  princes,  and  her  traffickers  the  honourable  of 
the  earth  ;  but  alas  !  "  thy  riches,  and  thy  feirs,  thy  merchandise, 
thy  mariners,  and  thy  pilots,  thy  calkers,  and  the  occupiei-s  of 
thy  merchandise,  and  all  thy  men  of  war,  that  were  in  thee  and 
in  all  thy  company," — where  are  they  ?  Tyre  has  indeed  become 
'*  Hke  the  top  of  a  rock,  a  place  to  spread  nets  upon  I "  The  sole 
remaining  tokens  of  her  more  ancient  splendour,  lie  strewed  be- 
neath the  wares  in  the  midst  of  the  sea ;  and  the  hovels  which 
now  nestle  upon  a  portion  of  her  site,  present  no  contradiction 
of  the  dread  decree  :  "Thou  shalt  be  bmlt  no  more  !"' 

We  afterwards  went  together  to  the  same  and  other  points 
of  interest  in  the  city  ;  and  among  them  to  the  ancient  cathfr- 
dral.  The  amount  of  our  hasty  survey  of  the  site  of  Tyre,  is 
contained  in  the  following  sketch.  In  the  afternoon  I  found 
myself  again  unwell ;  and  retiring  to  the  house  where  our  ser- 
vants were  lodged,  and  spreading  my  carpet  in  an  empty  room, 
I  rejoiced  in  being  alone,  and  slept  long  in  quietness. 

The  peninsula  on  which  Tyre,  now  Stir,  is  built,  wf^  origi- 
nally a  long  narrow  island,  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  distant  from 
it  less  than  half  a  mile.  It  was  perhaps  at  first  a  mere  ledge 
of  rocks  ;  and  inside  of  this,  the  island  was  formed  by  the  sand 
washed  up  from  the  eca.  The  isthmus  was  first  created  by  the 
famous  causeway  of  Alexander ;  which  was  enlarged  and  ren- 
dered permanent  hy  the  action  of  the  waters,  in  tlirowing  the 
'la.  23,  8.    Ez,  26,  4.  B.  13.  14.    27,  i.  27. 
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sand  over  it  broadly  and  deeply.  At  present,  the  isthmus  can- 
not be  mucli  less  than  half  a  mile  in  width ;  and  although 
consisting  of  loose  sand,  yet  it  is  covered  with  traces  of  the 
foundations  of  buildings,  probably  out  of  the  middle  ages.  It 
lies  between  the  shore  and  the  more  northern  part  of  the  island  ; 
80  that  the  latter,  as  seen  from  the  shore,  seems  to  project  fur- 
ther towards  the  south  of  the  isthmus  than  towards  the  north, 
and  forms  here  a  larger  bay  ;  although  the  harbour,  or  rather 
road,  in  which,  vessels  He,  is  that  on  the  north.  The  island,  as 
such,  is  not  £ir  from  a  mile  in  length.  The  part  which  projects 
on  the  south  beyond  the  isthmus,  is  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad,  and  is  rocky  and  uneven  ;  it  is  now  unoccupied  except  hy 
fishermen  as  "a  place  to  spread  nets  upon."  The  southern  wall 
of  the  city  rune  across  the  island,  nearly  on  a  Kne  with  the  south 
side  of  the  isthmua.  The  present  city  stands  upon  the  junction 
of  the  island  and  isthmus  ;  and  the  eastern  wall  includes  a  por- 
tion of  the  latter.  On  the  nortli  and  west,  towards  the  sea,  are 
no  walls  ;  or  at  least  they  are  so  far  broken  away  and  neglected, 
as  to  be  like  none. 

The  inner  port  or  basin  on  the  north,  was  formerly  enclosed 
by  a  wall,  runnii^  from  the  north  end  of  the  island  in  a  curve 
towards  the  main  land.  Various  pieces  and  fragments  of  this 
wall  yet  remain,  sufficient  to  mark  its  course  ;  but  the  port  it- 
self is  continually  filling  up  more  and  more  with  sand,  and  now- 
a-days  only  boats  can  enter  it.  Indeed,  our  host  informed  us, 
that  even  within  his  own  recollection,  the  water  covered  the  open 
place  before  his  house,  which  at  present  is  ten  or  twelve  rods  from 
the  sea  and  surrounded  with  buildings  ;  while  older  men  remem- 
ber, that  vessels  formerly  anchored  where  the  shore  now  is. 

The  western  coast  of  the  island  is  whoUy  a  ledge  of  ra^ed, 
picturesque  rocks,  in  some  parts  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high  ;  upon 
which  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  dash  in  ceaseless  surges. 
The  city  lies  only  upon  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  ;  between 
the  houses  and  the  western  shore  ia  a  broad  strip  of  open  land, , 
now  given  up  to  tillage.  This  shore  is  strewed  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  along  the  edge  of  the  water  and  in  the  water,  with 
columns  of  red  and  gray  granite  of  various  sizes,  the  only  re- 
maining monuments  of  the  splendour  of  ancient  Tyre.'  At  the 
northwest  point  of  the  island,  forty  or  fifty  such  columns  are 
thrown  together  in  one  heap  beneath  the  waves.  Along  this 
coast,  too,  it  is  apparent,  that  the  continual  washing  of  the 
waves  has  in  many  places  had  the  effect  to  form  layers  of  new 
rock  ;  in  which  stones,  bones,  and  fragments  of  pottery  are  ce- 
mented as  constituent  parts, 

'  Imsan  here,  of  course,  Tyre tefore  lie  Chmtian  era,;    or  at  least  before  it  &U 
under  the  Mulinmraediiii  dominion, 
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There  are  also  occasional  columns  along  the  northern  shore.  I 
examined  here  very  particularly  the  old  wall  of  the  port,  at  its 
western  extremity ;  where  its  abutments  are  at  first  built  up 
along  the  shore,  before  it  strikes  off  into  the  water.  It  is  here 
constructed  of  large  hewn  stones  ;  and  at  first  I  took  it  to  be  of 
very  ancient  date.  But  on  looking  further,  I  perceived  that  the 
foundations  rest  on  marble  columns  laid  beneath  ;  a  proof  that 
these  portions  of  the  walls  at  least,  if  not  the  whole  port  in  its 
present  form,  cannot  probably  be  much  older  than  the  middle 
ages. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  cathedral  church  of  Tyre,  are 
quite  in  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  present  city.  It  was  in 
the  Greek  style,  and  must  have  been  originally  a  large  and 
splendid  edifice  ;  but  is  now  in  utter  min.  The  eastern  end  is 
partially  standing  ;  the  middle  part  is  whoUy  broken  away;  but 
portions  are  again  seen  around  its  western  extromity. — The  di- 
mensions of  the  church  were  two  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  long, 
by  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  broad.'  The  area  is  now 
wholly  fiUed  up  by  the  mean  hovels  of  the  city  ;  many  of  which 
are  attached,  Hke  swallows'  nests,  to  its  walls  and  buttresses. 
In  the  yard  of  one  of  these  huts,  lies  an  immense  double  column 
of  ted  Syenite  granite,  consisting  of  two  parallel  connected  shafts 
of  great  size  and  beauty,  once  doubtless  a  main  support  and 
ornament  of  the  cathedral,"  Volney  relates,  that  JezzSr  Pasha, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  attempted  to  remove  this  column 
to  'Akka,  to  ornament  a  mosk ;  but  his  engineers  were  unable 
to  stir  it  from  the  spot.^  Other  columns  of  gray  granite  are 
strewed  in  the  vicinity,  and  are  seen  along  the  streets.  The 
earthquake  of  1837  did  great  injury  to  these  noble  ruins  ;  throw- 
ing down  a  lofty  arch  and  several  other  portions,  which  had  been 
spared  till  then. 

There  is  nothing  which  can  serve  to  connect  these  ruina 
directly  with  any  known  ancient  church.  Yet  the  supposition 
of  Maundrell  is  not  improbable,  that  this  may  have  been  the 
same  edifice  erected  by  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Tyre  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century,  for  which  Eusebius  wrote  a  conse- 
cration sermon.  The  circumstances  related  by  Eusebius,  show 
that  it  was  a  cathedral  chmch ;  he  describes  it  as  the  most 
splendid  of  all  the  temples  of  Phenicia.'  The  writers  of  the 
times  of  the  crusades  make  no  mention  of  the  cathedral ; 
although   Tyre  was   then  erected  into   a    Latin   archbiehopric 

'  These  are  Capl.  NewMd's  menBuro-         =  Volney  Voyage,  Tom.  11.  p.  196. 
menlB  in  1845.    Joam.  of  the  R.  Asittt.        *  The  account   of   Ensebiaa,   and  hia 

Soc.  XIL  p.  865.  aerraon  as  preserved  by  hiniBelf,  are  found 

'  Such  double  oolamns  we  had  before  in  his  Hist.  Kco.  10.  *.  Comp.  Manndi'elJ, 

seen  only  at  Tell  Hdm ;  where,  however,  March  HO. 
they  wtre  much  smaller.  See  above,  p.  407, 
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under  tlie  patriarch  of  Jeniaalom.  AVilliani  of  Tyre,  the  vener- 
able historian  of  the  crusades,  became  archbishop  in  A.  D. 
1174  ;  and  wrote  here  hia  history,  extending  to  the  commence- 
ment of  A.  D.  1184.'  It  was  probably  in  this  cathedral,  that 
the  bones  of  the  emperor  Frederich  Barbarossa  were  entombed. " 

The  present  Slir  is  nothing  more  than  a  market  town,  a 
small  sea  port,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of  city.  Its  chief 
export  is  the  tobacco  raised  upon  the  neighbouring  hills  ;'  with 
some  cotton,  and  also  charcoal  and  wood  from  the  more  distant 
mount-ains.  The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  mere  hovels ; 
very  few  being  more  than  one  story  high,  with  flat  roofe.  The 
streets  are  narrow  lanes,  crooked,  and  filthy.  Yet  the  many 
scattered  palm  trees  throw  over  the  place  an  oriental  charm ; 
and  the  numerous  Pride  of  India  trees  interspersed  among  tho 
houses  and  gardens,  with  their  beautiful  foliage,  give  it  a 
pleasing  aspect.*^The  taxable  men  at  this  time  were  reckoned 
at  four  hundred  Muhammedans  and  three  hundred  Christians  ; 
implying  a  population  of  less  than  three  thousand  souls.  Of 
the  Christians,  very  few  are  of  the  Greek  rite  ;  the  gi-eat  body 
being  Greek  Catholics.  The  latter  have  a  resident  bishop  ; 
■while  the  bishop  of  the  former,  who  is  under  the  patiiarch  of 
Antioch,  resides  at  Hasbeiya.^  We  heard  here  of  no  Jews ; 
though  in  Jerusalem  we  were  informed,  that  two  years  before,  a 
considerable  number  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  Tyre. 

The  earthquake  of  1837  was  felt  here  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  A  lai'ge  part  of  the  eastern  wall  was  thrown  down,  and 
had  just  been  rebuilt ;  the  southern  wall  also  had  been  greatly 
shattered,  and  still  remained  with  many  breaches,  over  which 

'  Will.  Tjr.  21.  9.     Wiffiam  of  Tyre  is  Rernra  Aiiglicar.  p.  651.     Brompton  in 

sometiiuBE  spoken  of  Rs  an  EngliEhnmn ;  Selden  Script.  HiEt.  Anglic,  p.  1165.     His 

oUiera  have  claimed  him  as  of  French  or  hones  only  ace  said  to  hava  been  entombed 

Getman  birth  j    sae  Bongars'   Pnef.    iu  at  T^re  ;  Sicard.  Chroii.  inMnmtoriTom. 

Gasta  Dai  per  Francos  No.  si.  HisFrench  Tn.  p.  613.     Dandolo  in  Mnratori  Tom. 

oontinuator  says  expressly,  that  be  was  XII.  p.  814. — By  some  strange  peiTeirfon, 

bom  in  Jerusalem  ;  ibid.  Le  Quien  Orieos  there  prevails  a  legend,  apparently  of  tiie 

Chr.  III.  coL  1314.     Comp.  Bibliograpbio  astcenth  oentaiy,  but  related  by  matij' 

UnivBrseile  art.  8iiili/mme,  etc.  travellers,  that  B^baroGsa.  was  drowned 

'  The  emperor  Frederic  1.  (Bacbarossa)  in  the  Msimiyeh,  jnst  north  of  Tyre ;  see 

was  drowned  in  the  Calyoadiras  (some  say  Sandys'  Travels,  p.  166.    Monconys  I.  p. 

Ihe  OydnuBj  in  Cilicio,  on  Ms  march  to  831.     Pooooke  n.  i.  p.  84.     Hog^s  Visit 

the  Holy  Land,  June  lOth,   1190.     His  to  Damascus,  etc.  11.  p.  148. 
body  was  iirHt  carried  to  Antioch,  and  de-         '  See  above,  p.  466. 
posited  in  the  cathedral  before  the  altar  of        '  JUdia  A  zedarach  of  Linnsna ;  called 

StPeter;  Wllken  Gescb.  der  Kr.  IV.  pp.  also  Pride  of  China;  said  to  be  a  native  of 

139,1*3.    Ranmer  Gesch.  derHohenstau-  Syria. 

fen  II.  pp.  486,  487,     English  ohroniolera        '  Seetzen,  in  1806,  lodged  at  Hrisbeiya 

relate,  that  only  hia  flesh  and  bowels  were  with  "  the  learned  bi^op  of  Silr  or  S^da ;  " 

nltimatsly left  at  Antioeh:    "Viscera  et  Zaoh's   Monatl.    Coir.    XVIO.     p.    341. 

cerebrum  et  oaraem  euam  aqua  coctam  et  Keisen  I.  pp.  323,  327.    Burcfcliai-dt  also 

ab  ossibns  eeparatam  ia  oivitata   Anti-  had  letters  to  Mm  in  1810  ;  Travels  p.  33. 
ochiffl ;"  Kogec  Hoved.  m  Savile  Soi'iptor. 
ill  399,400 
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one  coold  pass  in  and  out  at  pleasm-e.  Several  houses  were 
destroyed,  and  many  injured  ;  bo  that  the  inhabitants,  at  the 
time,  forsooh  their  dwellings  and  lodged  in  tents,  regarding  the 
place  as  ruined.  Twelve  persons  were  lolled  outright,  and  tlm- 
ty  wounded." 

Stir  at  the  present  day  is  supplied  with  water,  almost  whol- 
ly, irom  two  deep  fountains  with  buildings  over  them,  a  few 
paces  outside  of  the  gate  on  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula ; 
the  one  nearest  the  gate  being  the  largest  and  chiefly  used. 
This  is  a  singular  place  for  &esh  water  to  spring  up  ;  and  the 
conjecture  is  not  unnatural,  that  they  stand  in  some  unknown 
connection  with  the  ancient  fountains  of  Eas  el-'Ain.  Such 
was  the  belief  of  our  host  and  of  others  in  Tyre.  He  related, 
that  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  the  governor  of  Slir,  having 
been  ordered  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  recruits  as  soldiers, 
collected  all  the  peasantry  of  the  district  under  the  pretence  of 
dealing  out  the  ancient  aqueduct,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
come  to  the  city.  They  actually  dug  for  a  day  or  two  along  the 
isthmus,  not  far  from  the  gate,  and  found  traces  of  an  aqueduct 
at  some  depth  under  gi-ound,  consisting  of  very  lai^e  and  thick 
tubes  of  pottery.  The  governor  now  seized  his  recruits  ;  and 
his  object  being  thus  accomplished,  the  matter  was  dropped. 

Tyre  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony  fi'om  Sidon, 
two  hundred  and  forty  years  before  the  building  of  Solomon's 
temple.  The  original  city  is  usually  held  to  have  stood  upon 
the  main  land  ;  and  Tyre  is  already  mentioned,  in  the  division 
of  the  land  by  Joshua,  as  a  strong  city,  and  itfterwards  under 
David,  8s  a  strong  hold.*  In  the  letter  of  Hiram  to  Solomon, 
as  given  by  Josephus,  the  Tynans  are  described  as  already  occu- 
pying the  island,'  In  the  days  of  Shalmaneeer,  king  of  As- 
syria, about  720  B.  C.  the  chief  city  was  upon  the  island,  and 
the  city  on  the  land  already  bore  the  name  of  Palatyrus,  "  Old 
Tyre  ;'"  the  latter  submitted  to  that  monarch,  while  the  former 
was  blockaded  by  him  for  five  years  in  vain.*^  Nebuchadnezzar, 
also,  at  a  later  period,  laid  siege  to  Tyre  for  thirteen  yeai-B ; 
whether  it  was  at  last  captured  by  him,  we  are  not  expressly 
informed.'  Then  came  the  celebrated  siege  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  about  332  B,  C.  who  succeeded  after  seven  months  in 
taking  the  island  city,  after  having  with  great  labour  and  diffi- 
culty built  up  a  causeway  or  mole,  from  the  main  land  to  the 
walls.    For  this  purpose,  Palaatyrua  was  razed,  and  the  stones 

'  See  Mr  Thomson's  Eapott,  so  often  re-  '  So  ^  TiiAai  Tiipoi  or  UcAafTupoi  Riodi 

ferradto,Mis3.  Herald  Not.  1837,  pp.  434,  Sic.  17.  40.    Jos.  Ant.  9.  14.  2.     Vdtis 

441,  2>j™,Q  Curt.4.2,18.  Juetin.ll.  10, 11, 

'  Josh.  19,  29.  2  Sam.  24,  7.  Jos.  Ani  '  Men.viider  in  Joeepli.  Ant  9.  14.  2. 
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employed  for  the  mole  and  other  works  of  the  beeiegera,'  Tyre 
continued  to  be  a  strong  fortress  ;  after  Alexander's  death  it  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Seleucidse,  having  been  besieged  for 
fourteen  months  by  Antigonua.  At  a  later  period,  it  came 
under  that  of  the  Romans.  The  mole  of  Alexander  havrng 
remained,  had  now  divided  the  strait  into  two  harbours ;  and 
thus  Tyre  is  described' by  Strabo,  as  a  flourishing  trading  city, 
with  two  portB.^  Such  it  was  in  the  times  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment,  when  it  was  visited  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  and 
afterwards  by  Paul.^  It  early  became  a  Christian  bishopric ; 
and  in  the  fourth  century,  Jerome  spcats  of  Tyre  as  the  most 
noble  and  beautiful  city  of  Phenicia,  and  as  stiU  trading  with 
all  the  world.*  Thus  it  continued  apparently,  under  the  Mus- 
lim rule,  and  until  the  time  of  the  crusades,' 

Not  until  after  they  had  been  for  twenty-five  years  in  possession 
of  the  Holy  City,  were  the  crusaders  able  to  lay  siege  successfully 
to  Tyre,  at  that  time  a  flourishing  city  and  strong  hold  of  the 
Muslim  power.'  William  of  Tyre,  writing  upon  the  spot  de- 
scribes the  city  at  the  time  as  very  strongly  fortified ;  being 
enclosed  towards  the  sea,  in  most  parts,  by  a  double  wall  with 
towers  ;  on  the  north,  within  the  city,  was  the  walled  port,  with 
an  entrance  between  double  towers  ;  and  on  the  east,  where  it 
was  accessible  by  land,  it  was  protected  by  a  triple  wall  with 
lofty  towers  close  together,  and  a  broad  ditch,  which  might  be 
filled  from  the  sea  on  both  sides.'  On  the  11th  of  February,  A. 
D.  1124,  the  Christian  host  sat  down  before  Tyre  ;  and  on  the 
27th  of  the  following  June,  the  city  was  delivered  into  their 
hands.  On  entering  the  wealthy  emporium,  the  pi^rims  were 
surprised  at  the  strength  of  its  fortifications,  the  size  and  splen- 
dour of  the  houses,  the  loftiness  of  the  towers,  the  solidity  of 
the  walls,  and  the  beauty  of  the  port,  with  its  difficult  entrance.' 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  Tyre  appears  to  have 

'  Jon  AnL  11.  8.  3.    Diod.  Sic.  IT.  40  iiol)JUas!niain  et  pnlclierimftm  civitatem." 

sq      Ki^mpSi'     tiig    vcAaihi-     \fyop4iniy  lb.  ssvii.  2,  "  nBqne  hodiB  peraeverat :  ut 

Tipay,    Bol   va\\S,r  ^vpdSay  KOfi.fouffui'  omnium    propemodum  ^gentimn    In    ilia 

TOO!  X/ftour,  X"^  KoTeiTKf  liofs  SlvXfSfior  exercenntur  commsroia." 

™   irXriTti.— QuiBt    Cnrt.   4.   2   sq.    18,  '  See  generally  Eelatid  Pal.  p.  1046  sq. 

"Majtna  Tifl  sasoruin   ad  mairom  erat,  Cellarins  Notit.  Orb.  II.  p.  881  sq.  Winer 

Tyro  Tetere  praibenle."     Arrian.  Ales.   2.  Bibl.  EealwaiMrb.  act.  3J/ru!.  RosenmOl- 

le  en  ler  Bibl.  Geogr.  Bd.  II.  i.  p.  29  sq.    Heng- 

'  Plin.  H.  N.  6.  17.     Strabo  16.  3.  23.  stenberg  de  Rebna  Tjrionini  BerL  1882.  8, 

„  519  BO  °  King  Baldwin  I.  bedeged  it  for  four 

'  Mfttdi.  IB,  21.    Mark  7,  24.    Acts  montha  in  rain,  in  A.  D.  1111.  Albert  Aq. 

21  3.  7.  13.  1-7-    Knloh.  Ca™.  c.  37.  Will.  Tyr. 

'*  Coaans,  bishop  of  T^e,  was  present  11.  17.  Willten  Gesch.  dar  Er.  II.  p.  227. 

at  the  council  of  CEBsaraa  about  A.  D.  196  '  Will.  Tjr.  13.  6.     Wilken  Gesch.  iJer 

or  198:  for  him   and  other   bishops,  see  Kr.  II.  p.  605. 

Mand  Pal.  p.  105i.     Le  Quien  Oriena  '  WUh    Tjr.    13.    U.     Wnken    !b.    p. 

Chr.  II.  col.  801.— Hieron.  Comm.  in  Ez.  511.      See    generally  WiIL  fyt.    13.    5- 

XX'n.7,"quaro  hodio  oemimua  Phtenicia  14.     Wilkeii  ib.  pp.  505-B13. 
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remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Christians,  and  maintained  its 
prosperity.  The  entrance  of  the  port  was  closed  every  night  by 
a  chain  between  the  towers  ;  and  the  city  was  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  and  the  production  of  sugar.'  After  the 
battle  of  Hattin,  in  A.  D.  1187,  when  Jcmsalem  and  nearly  all 
Palestine  were  wrested  from  the  Christians  by  Saladin,  this  city 
was  almost  the  only  place  of  importance,  which  held  out  against 
his  arms.  The  Sultan,  indeed,  invested  Tyre  in  November  of 
the  same  year ;  but  after  three  months  of  fruitless  effort,  waa 
compelled  to  give  up  the  siege.*  The  city  afterwards  became 
an  apple  of  contention  among  the  Christians  themselves ;  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly,  if  not  whoUy,  under  the  control  of  the  Venetians ; 
of  whose  property  and  administration  in  and  around  Tyre  at 
this  period,  there  exists  a  very  minute  and  faithful  account.^ 

The  strength  and  almost  impregnable  position  of  Tyre,  ap- 
pear to  have  restrained  the  rapid  and  formidable  Bibara  from 
any  direct  attempts  against  the  city  at  first ;  although  in  A.  D, 
X267  he  plundered  the  territory  round  about,  under  pretext  of 
vengeance  for  the  murder  of  one  of  his  Mamlubs  ;  and  did  not 
retire,  until  the  inhabitants  had  paid  a  fine  of  blood  of  fifteen 
thousand  gold  pieces,  and  set  at  liberty  all  the  Saracen  prisoners 
in  their  possession.  He  then  granted  them  peace  for  ten  years,* 
Meantime,  he  subdued  the  castles  in  the  interior,  and  got  pos- 
session of  YSfe,  Arsflf,  and  Csesarea  in  the  south,  and  of  Antioch 
and  other  cities  in  the  north ;'  so  that  the  Christiana  were 
henceforth  confined  chiefly  to  the  coast  north  of  Carmel.  But 
such  was  now  the  feeble  tenor  of  their  remaining  possessiona, 
and  such  the  predominancy  of  the  Muslim  might  on  every  side, 
that  only  a  single  blow  was  wanting,  to  drive  out  wholly  the 
name  and  power  of  the  Franks  from  the  Holy  Land. 

Hence,  when  in  March,  A.  D.  1291,  Melek  el-Ashraf,  then 
Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Damascus,  invested  'Ahka,  and  took  it  by 
storm  with  horrible  atrocities  after  a  siege  of  two  montlis  ;'  on 
the  evening  of  the  very  day  of  its  capture,  the  Frank  inhabitants 
of  Tyre  embarked  with  their  effects  on  board  their  ships,  and 
abandoned  this  important  city  to  the  Saracens,  who  took  posses- 
sion of  it  the  next  day.'  Sidon,  after  some  delay,  was  forsaken 
in  like  manner  ;   Beirut  was  seized  by  treachery  ;  and  the  for- 


'  Will.  Tyr.  13.  3.     Bcrj,  of  Tud.  L  pp.  princes  for  tlie  poasession  of  Tjrs,  bob  in 

62,  63.  Wilken  ib.  VI.  p.  633  sq. 

'  Keinand  Eittr.   p.   219.      Wilkon  ib.  *  Eeinand   Extr.    p,  503.      Wilken  ib. 

IV.  p.  226-388,  snd  the  authorities  tharo  VII.  p.  516. 
cited,  '  Wilken  ib  pp  474-478,  521  aq, 

'  In  tha  report  of  Marrillus  GeoFgius,  a         '  Wilken  ib.  pp.  735-770.     Eeinand  Es- 

Veoetiiui  Bailo  or  goremor  in  Syria;  see  traitap  570  aq. 

Wilken  ib.  VII,    pp    371-387.— A   sliife         '  Marin.  Sannt.  p.   231.  o.   33,    Abnit 

among  ths  variona  Chriatian  parties  and  Aunal,  V,  p,  98.  Wilken  ib,  VII,  p.  771, 

Vol.  U.— 40  iii.  403-405 
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UflcatioES  of  both  places  destroyed.  The  subsequent  abandon- 
ment of  'AthBt  (Castrum  Peregrinorum)  and  Tortosa  in  the 
same  year,  completed  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  Frank  power 
from  the  soil  of  Syria  and  Palestine. ' 

Not  long  before  this  time,  Tyre  is  described  by  Erocardus  aa 
fortified  on  the  land  side  by  strong  quadruple  walle,  with  which 
there  was  connected  on  the  island  a  citadel  with  seven  towers, 
regarded  as  impregnable.*  These  fortifications  appear  to  have 
been  razed  by  tlie  Saracens,  as  at  Sidon  and  Beirdt ;  and  the 
place  itself  was  abandoned  more  or  less  by  the  inhabitants. 
AbuHeda,  not  many  years  afterwards,  describes  Tyre  as  being 
desolate  and  in  ruins  ;  and  edh-Dhahiry  speaks  of  it  in  the 
same  manner,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,'  It  there- 
fore never  recovered  from  the  blow,  but  continued  apparently  to 
sink  deeper  and  deeper  in  abandonment  and  desolation.  Travel- 
lers of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  describe  it  as  only 
a  heap  of  ruins, — broken  arches  aud  vaults,  tottering  walls  and 
felien  towers,  with  a  few  miserable  inhabitants  housing  in  the 
vaults  amid  the  rubbish.'  Yet  Fakhr  ed-Din,  the  celebrated 
chief  of  the  Dmzes  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
made  some  attempts  to  restore  its  importance,  and  erected  here 
a  spaeious  palace  and  other  buildings  ;  but  they  were  soon  suf- 
fered to  fail  to  decay  ;  and,  in  the  time  of  D'Arvieux,  the  little 
that  remained  of  the  palace,  served  aa  a  KhSn  for  travellers.* 
Maundrell,  at  the  close  of  the  same  century,  found  "  not  so 
much  aa  one  entire  bouse  left,"  and  only  a  few  poor  fishermen 
harbouring  themselves  in  the  vaults.'  In  Pococke's  day  (1738) 
the  French  factory  at  Sidon  exported  lan^e  quantities  of  grain 
from  Tyre  ;  but  the  same  traveller  speaks  here  only  of  two  or 
three  Christian  famiUes  and  a  few  other  inhabitants.'  Hassel- 
quist  in  1V51  describes  Tyre  as  a  miserable  village,  bavmg 
scarcely  more  than  ten  inhabitants,  Muhammedan  and  Christian, 
who  lived  frem  fishing.^  In  A.  D.  1766  the  Metfiwileh  fi'om  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  having  taken  possession  of  Tyre  and 
built  up  the  present  walls,  laid  thus  the  foundation  for  its  partial 
revival.  Twenty  years  later,  according  to  "Volney,  the  village, 
although  consisting  of  wretched  huts,  covered  a  thii-d  part  of 
the  peninsula ;  but  its  only  exports  were  still  a  few  sacks  of 
gi'ain  and  cotton,  and  its  only  merchant  a  Greek  factor  in  the 

'  Marin,  Sanut,  p.  282.    Reiainid  p.  a  reverent  aspect,  and  do  inBhnct  the  pen- 

578  sive  beliolder  with  their  esemplaiy  frailty." 

'  Brocardua  o.  3.  p.  170.  Quaresmiua  U  p.  906. 

'  AbuK  Tat,  Syr.  p.  95,   Edh-DMbiry  '  D'Arvieux  M^moiies,  Par.  1735.  Tom. 

in  EosenmOller  AnaleoL     Arab.  HI.  p.  19.  I.  p-  351, 

p.  41,  Lat.  Manndrell's  Journal,  March  201h, 

'  Cotovicoa  p.   130.      Sandys  p,    168,  '  Pocoeko  Desor.  of  the  East,  11  i,  p. 

"But  this  once  famons  Tyre  is  now  no  B2. 

other  than  a  heap  of  mins;  yet  they  have  °  lleise  p.  137. 
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service  of  the  French  eetabliehment  at  Sidon.'  The  export  of 
tobacco  to  Egypt  hs^  given  it  an  impulse  during  the  present 
century  ;  in  1815  this  formed  already  ita  chief  staple,  along 
with  cotton,  charcoal,  and  wood  ;  and  the  population  was  con- 
tinually increasing.'  Yet  the  greater  prosperity  and  importance 
of  the  trade  of  BehUt,  will  probably  prevent  any  further  exten- 
sive enlargement. 

In  connection  with  the  preceding  aocount  of  ancient  Tyre, 
a  question  arises  in  regard  to  the  site  of  the  earliest  land  city, 
Palffityrus  ;  of  which  no  known  vestige  now  remains.  The  only 
distinct  notice  we  have  of  its  position,  is  from  Straho,  three 
centuries  after  ita  destruction  by  Alexander,  Ho  says  it  stood 
thirty  stadia  south  of  the  insular  city."  Both  the  direction  and 
the  distance  carry  it,  therefore,  to  the  vicinity  of  Ras  el-'Ain. 
It  probably  lay  on  the  south  of  those  fountains  along  the  coast ; 
and  the  hill  in  that  quarter  may  perhaps  have  been  its  citadel.' 
That  no  remains  are  now  visible,  is  amply  accounted  for  by  the 
hct,  that  Alexander,  more  than  twenty  centuries  ago,  carried  off 
its  materials  to  erect  his  mole  f  and  what  he  left  behind,  would 
naturally  be  swallowed  up  in  the  erections  and  restorations  of 
the  island  city,  during  the  subsequent  centuries.  Even  in  the 
more  modem  Tyre  of  ,the  middle  ages,  what  has  become  of  her 
double  and  triple  walls,  her  lofty  towers,  her  large  and  massive 
mansions  ?  Not  only  have  these  structures  been  overthrown, 
but  their  very  materials  have  in  a  great  measure  disappeared  ; 
having  been  probably  carried  oif  by  water,  and  absorbed  in  the 
repeated  fortifications  of  'Abka  and  other  constructions.* 


ty,  June  '2,5th.     Our  journey  for  this  day  was  along  the 
coi^t  from  Tyre  to  Sidon,  a  distance  usually  reckoned  at  eight 

■  Tolney  Voyage  II.  pp,  194,  J96,  308,  grounaa,  the  city  npon  the  island  might 

Comp.  Niebuhr  ReJsolieBchr.  III.  p.  78,  well  be   regarded   aa   the    orioinal    oDe  ■ 

'  Turaec's  Tour,  H.  p.  101.  thongh   agcunst   thia   view    we"  have   the 

Strabo  16.  2.  p.  S21,  TUtrk  rhr  Tipov  name  rnlffifrcrns,  and  this  alone,  applied 

Jina\B!Tupti»Tpii£«oiTOffTo5iow.  Strabo  to  the  land  city.     (Comp.  Hengstenb.   do 

is  here  following  the  (iiteclion  ftom  north  Eeb,  Tyc.  c,  1.)    To  avoid  thia  diiSoulty, 

to  BOuUi,  and  goea  next  to  PtfllemaTB.  it  is  soiDetimes  euggasted,   in  accordance 

There  are  ruins  in  the  plain  sn  hour  wilh  Volney,   Eoaenmiiller,    and    others, 

and  a  half  south  of  ESa  el-'Ain,  aa  noted  that  Palffltjnismav  have  been  dtnated  npon 

by  my  companion ;  but  these  are  too  die-  the  rocky  hill  el-Ma'shflfc ;  to  which  the 

tant     My  and  Mangles  mention  them  as  name -^is  (Tsor)  would  certdnly- be  very 

r,   lO^lfir?             ''"'"""*^'    Travels  oppUoable.    But  thia  hill  is  east,  or  rather 

«  Soo  »l^-«  „   ,._  northeasterly,  frora  Tyre,   at   less  than 

See  above,  p.  467  aq.  talf  an  bJ/^  diataucef  ^  can  therefore 

The  Hebrew  name  of  Tyre  ia   IIS  have  ho  oonueoaou  with  Strabo'a  Patey- 

(Ts6r,  radk),  which  h  admirably  adapted  rua.   Winer  Bibl  EealwSrterb.  art.  Tyrus, 

to  the  island,  but  not  specially  so  to  the  sito  note.       Rosenmilllar  Bibl.  Geogr.  U  i,  p. 

here  assigned  to  the  land  city.      Etymolo-  81.      Voluey  Voyage  II,  pp.  200,  201. 

gically  therefore,  imd  perhaps  oa   other 
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hours.  Wo  left  the  gate  of  Tyre  at  6  o'clock  ;  and  following  the 
beach  of  sand  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  isthmufl,  left  the 
high  and  broken  arches  of  the  ancient  aqueduct  upon  our  right. 
Beyond  the  isthmus,  the  path  gradually  leaves  the  beach.  In 
thirty-five  minutes  we  came  to  a  large  spring  of  fine  water,  once 
enclosed  by  a  waU ;  it  is  highly  prized  by  the  Tyriaas,  who 
Buppose  it  to  possess  medicinal  virtues.'  The  road  now  strikes 
obUquely  across  the  plain,  towards  the  point  of  the  hiLls  where 
the  valley  of  the  Litany,  here  caUed  Nahr  el-Kstsimlyeh,  issues 
from  them.  Here,  on  the  high  southern  bank  of  the  "Wady,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  stands  the  Khan  el-Kasimiyeh,  which  we 
reached  at  7|  o'clock ;  an  old  dilapidated  building,  on  which 
Sandys  already  bestows  the  epithet  of  ancient.'  At  this  place 
we  stopped  an  hour  for  breakfast.  The  Khdn  is  inhabited ;  but 
the  people  were  all  absent,  and  had  left  their  poultry  and  other 
effects  to  the  honesty  of  all  comers.  Our  servants  looked  around 
for  something  to  eat,  and  found  at  last  some  eggs  in  the  nest  J 
these  they  took,  leaving  money  in  the  nest  to  pay  for  them. 

Mountmg  again  at  8|  o'clock,  we  descended  the  steep  bank 
to  the  river,  which  here  flows  immediately  beneath  it,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  fine  modem  bridge  of  one  arch.'  The  stream  in 
this  part  is  of  considerable  depth,  being  perhaps  one  third  as 
large  as  the  Jordan  above  the  lake  of  Tiberias;  and  flows  to  the 
sea  with  many  windmgs,  through  a  broad  low  tract  of  meadow 
land.  Its  name,  el-Kasimiyeh,  is  sometimes  said  to  signify 
'division;'  and  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  its  being  the 
boundary  between  adjacent  districts  ;  though  it  is  more  probably 
derived  from  a  proper  name.*  It  is  the  same  stream,  which  under 
the  name  of  el-Litany  drains  the  great  valley  of  el-BQkS'a  be- 
tween Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  then  breaks  down  through 
to  the  sea,  by  a  mountain  gorge,  at  the  south  end  of  Lebanon,' 
This  river  is  now  commonly  held  to  be  the  Leontea  of  the  ancient 
ihers  ;  and  not  without  good  reason,  though  the  proofs 


'  D'Arviens  in  1659  says  it  was  so 
called  as  dividing  the  governments  of 
Saida  and  Safed ;  M4m.  IL  p.  6.  Paris 
'  "An  ancient  Cane,  wliose  port  doUi  1785.  Nan  io  1674,  makes  it  separate  the 
Iwar  the  portraiture  of  a  cialiee  ;"  Sandy's  territories  of  Swda  and  Sflr  ;  p.  548.  It 
Travels  p,  166,  Monconys  alao  mentions  now  forms  tbe  line  between  the  districts 
the  clinliee  on  a  stone  tablet ;  I.  p.  331.  Belid  Besharah  and  Eelad  esh-SbSMf^-^ 
Comp.  Nan  p.  641.  The  form  Ktisnt  agnifies  '  division.; '  Kd- 

'  In  the  seventeentli  century,  D'Arvienx    tim  ia  '  divider,"  bnt  it  is  used  also  as  b. 
and  Maundcell  describe  a  bridge  of  fonr     proper  name.     El-KdsiiH.iye'h  saama  to  be 
arches  over  the  K3simJyeli,  hrofeen  down     the  feminine  of  the  relative  adjective  Xa- 
and  dangerous  to  be  passed  ;  lyArvieox    siaiy,  derived  from  this  proper  name. 
M&n.    IL    p.  5.      Maundr.    Maroii   20tli.         '  See  above,  pp.  437,  438.     The  fable 
Pooooke  iu  1738  fonnd  a  bridge  of  two    respecting  the  drowning  of  the  emporor 
arches ;  11.  p.  84.     Turner  in  1815  speaks    Frederick  Barbarossa  in  tliis  rivor,  has  al- 
hereof  ■' a  liandaima  new  bridge,  twenty     i-cady  been  noticed;  p.  4C8.  11.2. 
feet  wide ;"  Tour  etc,  IL  p.  98. 
ui.  408-410 
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are  not  absolutely  decisive.'  By  an  error  destitute  of  the  slightest 
foundation,  yet  going  back  to  the  times  of  the  crusades,  the 
Kasuniyeh  was  formerly  regarded  &s  the  ancient  Eleutheras  ;  a 
stream  which  all  the  ancient  geographers  agree  in  placing  on  the 
north  of  TripoKs,  and  which  Maundrell  was  the  first  to  find 
again  in  the  Nahr  el-Kebir,  at  the  northern  end  of  Lebanon.' 

Our  road  lay  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  along  the  celebrated 
Phemcian  plain,  sometimes  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
sometimes  near  the  shore.  This  plam  extends  from  ESs  el-BeySd 
or  el-Abyad,  the  Promontoriwm  album  of  the  ancients,  nearly 
three  hours  south  of  Str,  to  the  Nahr  el-Auwaly  an  hour  north 
of  Saida ;  a  distance  of  ten  or  eleven  hours.  Its  breadth  is  un- 
equal ;  but  it  is  nowhere  more  than  half  an  hour,  except  around 
the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  where  the  mountains  retreat 
somewhat  iiirther.  In  some  places  they  approach  quite  near  to 
the  shore.  The  surface  is  not  a  dead  level,  but  undulating ;  the 
sod  18  fine  and  fertile,  and  everywhere  capable  of  tillage  ;  though 
now  suffered  for  the  most  part  to  run  to  waste.  The  adjacent 
heights  are  hardly  to  be  caUed  mountains  ;  they  constitute  in- 
deed the  high  tract  running  off  south  fi:om  Lebanon,  which  has 
some  h^her  bluffs  and  ridges  further  east,  towards  the  Htileh  ; 
but  as  here  seen,  they  are  low  ;  and  though  sometimes  rocky  and 
covered  with  shrubs,  are  yet  oftener  arable  and  cultivated  to  the 
top.  The  hills  too  are  enlivened  with  villages  ;  of  which  there 
IS  not  a  single  one  in  all  the  plain,  until  near  Sidon. 

We  crossed  the  dry  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent  at  9^  o'clock, 

=  Edris^  in  tbe  twelfth  centarj,  da-  '  William  of  Tjra  twice  mentions  tbis 
Boribes  a  nver  called  tiahr  Lanteh,  aa  da-  ttream  by  Tyre,  bnt  givaa  it  ao  name  ■  7 
Bounding  from  the  momitainste  tliesea  32.  ib.  13.  9.  ^Bi-ooSdus  htt.  it  as  W 
w^io'  '■f,^^^%''^'  Edr  parJau-  Eleuthem,  c.  2.  p.  171;  and  «,  lo«  Ma- 
bertp.  349.  RJa^d  P«L  p.  290.  This  rimis  S-mutds  p.  346,  AdrichoQ.!as  p.  8, 
name  is  obviously  an  Arabic  form  for  the  etc  etc.  Yet  the  anoients  wlti  one  voice 
Leontes ;  and  the  stream  could  not  well  place  the  Eleutheroa  north  of  TripoiLs  on 
have  been  any  other  than  the  Kftsimijeh;  or  near  the  northern  border  of  Phenicia; 
eapwaaUy  as  the  name  el-LitSny,  stiU  ap-  so  Ptolem.  16.  i.  Strabo  16.  3.  12.  p  753^ 
piled  to  the  same  m  (be  mountains,  is  pro-  Plin,  H.  N.  5.  00.  See  Cellftriii  Not 
bably  only  a  further  cormption  of  Leontea  Oih.  II.  p.  37*.  Maimert  Geoer  yon 
and  Lanteh,— Yet  Ptolemy  sets  the  river  Arabien,  Poiastjna,  etc,  p,  303,  Lei,^.  1831 
Leontes  between  Beiytus  and  Sidon ;  and  Josephua  also  mates  it  a  boHer  river  north 
btrabo  also  pkcea  a  eity  Leoatoopolis  be-  of  Tyre  and  Sidon;  and  this  vieiv  is  alao 
tween  the  Tamyras  and  Sidon.  Ptolem.  consistent  with  the  iirat  book  of  Macca- 
6,4  Stmbo  16.3  p  520.  Eeland  Pal.  bees;  I  Mace.  11,  7.  12,  30,  Joseph  Ant. 
v.m.  Crflariu,  Notit  Orb.  11  pp.  377,  IB.  4.  I.  B.  J.  1.'  18.  S.'-Maund^U  T^ 
V  ,*°,™"ea8e  the  present  river  el-  the  first  to  draw  atlontion  to  the  streams 
Auwaly  (the  Bostrenus)  north  of  Sidon  north  of  Tripolia  ;  the  hirawt  of  which  is 
would  correspond  to  the  Leontes;  and  so  the  Nahr  el-Keb!r,  answeriSa  in  all  resppcts 
A^ert  assumes  it;  Phrenic,  p.  294,-  b>  the  Elouthems ;  ManndrelJ nnder March 
^u  JT^'^'y  ^^^  "f  »  river  on  (lie  9tb.  So  too  Pocoote  II,  i,  p.  304  so 
north  of  Tyre,  nnqnestiODabiy  the  present  BnrdthBrdt  p,  161.  Reland  Paired  ^ 
el-Kasimiyeh;  but  unfortunately  does  not  291,  There  exists  no  ground  whalevei 
record  its  name  :  iha^ph,  Tip^  Tor^^ij  for  ss^ming  a  second  stream  of  tbi-  name 
^iVi.  16.  2.  24.  p,  758.  in  Phenioia. 
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called  Atu  el-Aawad  ;  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  hridge  with 
a  round  arch,  now  broken  down.  This  may  he  an  ancient  work ; 
here  too  is  a  ruined  Khan.  At  10^  o'clock  the  hills  approached 
nearer  to  the  coast ;  and  we  had,  on  the  shore  at  our  left,  the 
traces  of  a  former  site  called  'Adl^n,  consisting  of  confused 
heaps  of  stones,  with  several  old  wells.'  On  the  mountains 
ahove  are  two  or  three  villages  ;  one  of  which  is  called  el-AnsA- 
riyeh ;  and  in  the  plain  were  fields  of  millet  in  hloom.  The 
side  of  the  projecting  mountain  is  here  rocky  and  precipitous 
near  the  base  ;  and  in  it  are  many  sepnichial  grotto^,  hewn  out 
of  the  hard  limestone  rock. 

These  tombs  are  very  numerous  ;  and  were  described  to  us 
by  irienda  who  had  visited  them,  os  being  all  of  the  same  form  ; 
living  a  door  leading  into  a  chamber  about  sis  feet  scLuare,  with 
a  sort  of  bed  left  in  the  rock  on  three  sides  for  the  dead  bodies. 
The  doors  are  gone,  and  not  a  bone  is  left.  This  accords  with 
the  account  of  Nan  in  A.  D.  1674,  who  describes  them  very 
minutely,  and  was  led  from  their  regularity  and  uniformity  to 
regard  them  as  an  ancient  Laura  of  monastic  cells.*  Is  this 
perhaps  the  spot  apokenof  by  William  of  Tyre,  as  the  Tyrian 
cave  in  the  territory  of  Sidon,  occupied  by  the  crusaders  as  a 
strong  hold  P^  If  so,  we  might  compare  it  with'  the  "  Mearah 
(cavern)  that  was  beside  the  Sidonians,"  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Joshua.*  The  whole  suggestion,  however,  is  of  veiy  ijues- 
tionable  value. 

Passing  on,  we  crossed  at  11.20  a  small  dry  Wady  studded 
■with  oleanders  f  and  came  at  llf  o'clock  to  a  Wely  near  the 
shore,  with  a  small  Kh^n  close  by,  called  el-KhQdr,  the  Arab 
name  of  St.  George.  Five  minutes  beyond  is  a  site  of  ruins  on 
the  left,  broken  foundations  and  irregular  heaps  of  stones,  indi- 
cating however  in  themselves  little  more  than  a  mere  village. 
Opposite  to  this  spot,  high  up  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  par- 
tially isolat«d  hill,  and  hardly  half  an  hour  distant,  is  a  large 
village  with  two  or  three  Welys,  bearing  the  name  of  Sfirafend. 
'  '  Edrisi  spaaks  of  this  place  in  the  Eaport  of  iia  jonrney  to  Safed,  Miss,  He- 
twelfth  century ;  par  Jflub,  p.  349.  It  is  raid  Nov.  1837,  p.  4*3. 
doahtless  the  Adnonn  of  Nan  and  the  Ad-  '  Will.  Tyr.  19.  II,  "  Municipinm  qnod- 
non  of  Pocoolte.  Nan  p.  548.  Pocooko  II,  dam  nostrum,  in  territorio  Sjdoniensi  d- 
t  p.  84. — Straho  places  the  small  city  turn,  speinncain  videlicet  inenpngnabilem, 
(•ttoXixvioy)  Oraithon,  Omith6npoKs,  he-  qnre  vulgo  dicitns-  Covea  de  lyro."  This 
tween  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  hut  we  have  no-  was  surrendered  to  tlie  Saracens  by  treaeh- 
tJiing  to  mark  its  portion.  It  may  or  may  ery.  Wilk«D  Gescli.  der  Kr.  IIL  ii.  p.  94. 
not  havB  been  at  Adlfin  5  the  adjacent  se-  Comp.  SosemnUtler  Bibl.  Gec^.  II.  i  pp. 
rnilchrea  sliow  at  least   (hat   here    must    39,  40. 

havelieeQ  an  ancient  town.  Strabo  16.  2.  ^  Josh.  13,  4  Comp.  Bosenmlillcr  1  c 
21  p.  7.58.     Comp.  Pococke  L  0.  '  Hasselquist   remarke,    that    he    first 

'Nan   Voyage   pp.    64B-548.       These     fonnd  the  oleander  (Nerinm)  hatweeii  Tyre 
tomha  ate  incntioned  likewise  hy  Sandya,     and  Sidon;  Eeise  p,  188,      Wo  had  before 
p.  166.     D'Arvieuic  Mem.    II,   p    5.     Po-     Eeen  it  in  grant  abundance  aroimd  Wady 
GDuke  II,  i,  p.  84.    Also  in  Mr  Thomson's    Musa  and  tlio  lake  of  Tiberius, 
ui.  411-413 
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In  this  name  we  here  have  tho  Zarephath  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  Sarepta  of  the  New  ;  a  place  situated,  according 
to  Joaephus  and  Pliny,  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  belonging 
to  the  territory  of  the  latter.'  Here  Elijah  dwelt  long  in  the 
house  of  the  widow,  and  restored  her  son  to  life.'  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  have  the  name ;  and  the  latter  speaks  of  Paula  as 
having  visited  the  spot.' 

In  Latin  poems  of  the  subsequent  centuries,  the  wine  of 
Sarepta  is  highly  celebrated ;  though  at  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century,  Antoninus  Martyr  describes  the  place  as  only  a  small 
Christian  city.'  It  ia  however  nowhere  mentioned  as  an  ancient 
bishopric  ;  the  crusaders  iirst  made  it  the  seat  of  a  Latin  bishop 
under  the  archbishop  of  Sidon ;  and  erected  near  the  port  a 
small  chapel  over  the  reputed  spot,  where  Elijah  dwelt  and  raised 
the  widow's  son  from  the  dead."  Phocas,  about  A.  D.  1185, 
speaks  here  of  a  fortress  on  the  shore  of  the  sea.  Erocardus  a 
century  later  says,  the  place  had  scarcely  eight  houses,  though 
majiy  ruins  indicated  its  ancient  splendour.*  The  Christian 
chapel  was  doubtless  succeeded  by  the  mosk,  of  which  former 
travellers  speak:  as  erected  here  over  the  widow's  house  ;  and  at 
the  present  day,  the  same  is  probably  found  in  the  Wely  el- 
■Khfldr.' 

It  would  thus  seem,  that  the  former  city  of  Sarepta  or 
Sflrafend,  stood  near  the  sea  shore  ;  and  that  the  present  village 
bearing  the  same  name  npon  the  adjacent  hills,  has  sprung  up 
since  the  time  of  the  crusades ;  the  people  having  piobably 
chosen  to  remove  thither  for  the  same  reason,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  which  has  caused  the  abandonment  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  plain.  The  mention  of  the  former  port  and  of  the  chapel 
near  by,  now  marked  by  the  Wely  and  also  the  adjacent  rums, 
all  go  to  fix  the  former  site  near  the  sea.  William  of  Tyre 
likewise  gives  decisive  testimony  to  the  same  effect,  when  ho 
relates,  that  the  host  of  the  crusaders,  as  they  first  marched 

'  1  Kings  17,  9.  10.      Obad.  vs.   20.  a  tishopric,  19,  14.     Other  bishops  are  re- 

Lnkei,  23,     Joseph,  Ant.  8.  13.  2.    Plln.  cordad  afterwards.     Sea  Le  Qjiim  Orieiis 

H.  N.  5.    19.     CellariuB  Not    Orb.  II.  p.  Cbr.  IJL  p.  1838  sq.— Tlia  chapal  is  men- 

380.  tioned  by  Jao.  de  Vitr.  o.  44.    Marin.  San. 

'  1  Kings  17,  9-24  p.  165, 

'  Onomast.  Ait,  Sarepta.  Hieron.  Epist        '  Phoons  de  Loe.  Sanct  §  7.  BrocarduB 

86,  Epitaph.  Paul»p.  673.  ed.  Mart— In  c.  2.  p.  171. 

the  Itiner.  Hieros,  the  name  and  the  dis-        '  Sandys'  TraTels  p.  166.    Quaresmbs 

tance  from  Sidon  are  lost;  but  the  descrip-  II.  pp.  907,  908.    Nan  p.  644.    Pocooke 

tion  remains:  "Ibi  Elias  ad  Tidaam  as-  n.  i.  p.  85.— The  Christian  tradition  was 

cendit  et  peffit  sibi  cibum ;"  p.  588,  ed.  formerly  somewhat  at   fault   about  this 

Waaa,  mosk ;   some  making  it  covar   the  spot 

'  Sidouius  ApoIL  17   10.  Fulgent  My-  where  our  Lord   met   the   Syrophenician 

thol.  2.  15.     Sea  the  citations  in  full,  Cel-  woman ;  Matt  16,  22.     Mark  7,  25,    28. 

lariasNoU  Orb.  IL  p.  380  sq.     ]{el.  Pal.  See  Quarasmjua  ibid.  D'ArvieuxMemoirei 

p.  986.  ir.  p.  4.  Paris  1736. 

•  William  of  l-yre  speaks  of  Sorupla  as 
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through  the  Pheiiician  plain  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  left  tlio 
city  of  Sarepta  on  their  right.' — In  the  roots  along  the  foot  of 
the  hills  are  many  excavated  tombs,  once  douhtless  belonging  to 
the  ancient  city.' 

Proceeding  on  our  way,  we  came  at  12  o'clock  in  sight  of 
Saida,  still  at  a  distance,  but  looking  verdant  and  beautiful  in 
the  midst  of  a  forest  of  trees.  Ten  minutes  later  brought  us  to 
a  fine  fountain  near  the  shore,  called  'Ain  el-Kanterah ;  shaded 
with  many  trees,  and  watering  a  small  tract  of  gardens.  At 
12^  o'clock  we  crossed  a  water-course  from  the  mountains,  near- 
ly dry  ;  and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  another,  with  stagnant 
water  in  spots.  Here  again  were  many  oleanders  in  blossom ; 
and  on  our  left  the  abutments  of  a  ruined  bridge.  We  came  to 
'Ain  el-Burak  at  12.55,  another  fine  fountain  with  a  pretty 
stream  running  to  the  sea.  In  thia  pleasant  spot,  Mr  Katafago 
of  Saida  had  recently  built  a  house  and  Khdn,  and  laid  out 
large  gardens,  and  planted  extensive  cotton  fields.  The  whole 
estabhshment  was  yet  in  its  commencement ;  but  seemed  to 
promise  well. 

At  a  cLuarter  past  one  o'clock  we  reached  the  Nahr  ez-Zahe- 
rany,  a  moderate  stream  from  the  mountains  ;  on  our  right,  as 
we  crossed,  were  the  ruins  of  a  modem  bridge,  and  near  by  lay  a 
Eoman  mile  stone.  Half  an  hour  beyond  was  another  Wady, 
with  a  little  stagnaitt  water ;  and  at  2  o'clock  we  had  on  our 
right,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  the  village  el-Ghitzieh, 
Here  the  mountains  retire,  leaving  a  broader  plain  around 
SaJda ;  and  the  mea^iows  and  gardens  belonging  to  the  city 
commence,  and  extend  north  to  the  Auwaly.  At  2^  o'clock  we 
crossed  the  wide  and  dry  bed  of  a  winter  torrent  in  the  plain, 
called  Nahr  Senik.  On  its  northern  side  was  a  small  Khin,  or 
rather  guard  house,  where  was  stationed  a  quarantine  guard  as 
an  outpost  before  the  city  of  Saida.  The  ignorant  soldiers 
could  not  read  our  bill  of  health,  and  refused  utterly  to  let  us 
proceed,  until  they  could  send  the  paper  to  the  city  and  obtain 
permission.  They  would  not  even  allow  us  to  accompany  the 
messenger  to  the  gate.  There  was  no  remedy  but  patience ; 
yet  the  affair  cost  us  a  delay  and  loss  of  nearly  three  hours. 
The  permission,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  was  granted  the 
moment  the  paper  was  presented  ;  so  that  at  least  one  half  of 
the  delay,  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  mes- 
senger. 

We  set  forward  at  length  at  5^  o'clock ;  and  very  soon 
passed  another  Eoman  mile  stone,  a  large  column  with  a  Latin 
inscription,  containing  the   names  of  Septimius   Severus  and 

'  Wm.  Tjr,  7.  22.  nomp,  D'Arvieus  Mom.  11.  p.  i.     Pococke 

'  Theae  arenotuufrequentlymeutioned;    II.  i.  p.  S5. 
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Pertinax,  lying  by  the  -wayside.  The  inscription  has  hecn 
several  times  copied ;  among  others  by  Monconys  and  Maun- 
drell.'  The  path  led  for  a  time  along  an  avenue  of  large 
acacias  and  still  lai^r  tamarisks  (Tttrfa),  which  are  common  in 
this  region  ;  and  we  rode  for  the  whole  way  among  gardens  and 
country  seats,  until  at  5.50  we  reached  the  southern  part  of  the 
city.  Wishing  to  encamp  outside,  we  Icept  along  the  eastern 
wall,  passing  by  one  gate,  and  seeking  for  a  convenient-  spot  to 
pitch  our  tent  in  the  open  ground  adjacent.  This  has  many 
trees,  and  at  a  distance  seemed  inviting ;  but  on  approaching 
nearer,  it  turned  out  to  be  occupied  in  great  part  as  a  cemetery  ; 
while  in  the  open  places  were  many  soldiers,  and  the  whole  waa 
so  public,  that  we  concluded  to  enter  the  town  and  find  a  lodg- 
ing there. 

We  came  therefore  to  the  gate  near  the  northeast  comer ; 
but  were  again  stopped  by  a  quarantine  guard,  who  would  listen 
to  nothing  until  the  head  of  the  quarantine  was  called.  Mean- 
time, leaving  Mr  Smith  to  adjust  this  matter,  we  looked  fur- 
ther, and  found  at  last  a  place  for  the  tent,  near  the  shore,  at 
the  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  rods  northeast  from  the  city.  The 
chief  health  officer  having  been  sent  for,  came  himself  to  the 
gate,  and  proved  to  be  a  personal  friend  of  Mr  Smith,  a  Chris- 
tian of  some  education,  who  had  formerly  been  employed  in  the 
schools  of  Beinit.  He  was  greatly  rejoiced  at  thus  meeting  has 
friend  ;  and  gave  at  once  the  necessary  orders  to  the  guard,  to 
let  us  pass  in  and  out  at  our  pleasure. 

The  delay  to  which  we  had  been  subjected,  was  the  more  to 
be  regretted ;  because  the  day  was  now  far  spent,  and  it  waa 
already  too  late  to  see  much  of  this  ancient  place.  I  can  give 
therefore  only  the  impression  received  from  a  hasty  view.  We 
called  upon  our  friend  in  his  office  ;  and  found  him  busily  en- 
g^ed  in  making  out  bills  of  health  for  several  small  vessels, 
which  were  about  to  leave  the  port  for  Beirtit  and  Egypt.  He 
sent  with  us  his  father-in-law,  to  show  us  the  port  and  the  chief 
buildings  of  the  city.  We  afterwards  called  upon  the  American 
consular  agent,  Ibrahim  Niikhly,  a  wealthy  Greek  Catholic,  to 
whom  we  desired  to  pay  our  respects.  His  Louse  was  a  lai^ 
one,  huilt  upon  the  eastern  wall  of  the  city ;  the  rooms  were 
spacious,  and  furnished  with  more  appearance  of  wealth,  than 
any  I  saw  in  the  country.  An  upper  parlour  with  many  win- 
dows, on  the  roof  of  the  proper  house,  resembled  a  summer  pal- 
ace ;  and  commanded  a  delightful  view  over  the  country  towards 
the  east,  full  of  trees  and  gardens,  and  country  houses,  quite  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Ibrahim  was  a  man  of  middle  age, 
of  dignified  appearance  and  mannert ,  and  gave  us  the  usual 
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pressing  invitation  to  lodge  at  his  house  ;  "but  we  were  already 
provided  for.  Several  of  his  neiglibouus  were  present  or  came 
in ;  and  quite  a  divan  assembled  around  ue. 

In  one  of  the  rooms^  open  to  all  comers,  a  daiighter  five  or 
six  years  old,  lay  dangerously  ill.  The  little  creature  waa  evi- 
dently wasting  away  under  a  slow  fever,  and  was  indulged  in 
eating  everything  it  chose  to  call  for ;  indeed  all  sorts  of  delica- 
cies were  proposed,  in  order  to  excite  its  appetite.  The  father 
was  in  great  alarm,  and  evidently  much  affected  ;  there  was  no 
physician  in  aU  the  place  in  whom  he  could  put  confidence  ;  and 
he  besought  us  pressingly  to  examine  and  prescribe  for  his  child. 
Never  did  I  more  long  for  the  possession  of  some  degree  of  medi- 
eal  knowledge  ;  for  the  poor  child  was  evidently  going  down  to 
the  grave,  in  the  absence  of  all  judicious  treatment. 

It  was  late  when  we  left  the  house  to  return  to  our  tent. 
The  gate  of  the  city  was  already  closed,  and  could  not  be  opened 
without  an  order  from  the.  military  commandant ;  but  he  was 
near,  and  in  five  minutes  we  were  enabled  to  pass  out. 

Saida,  the  ancient  Sidon,  lies  on  the  northwest  slope  of  a 
small  promontory,  which  here  juts  out  for  a  short  distance 
obliquely  into  the  sea,  towards  the  southwest.  The  highest 
ground  is  on  the-  south,  where  the  citadel,  a  lai^e  square  tower, 
is  situated  ;  an  old  structure,  said  by  some  to  have  been  built 
T)y  Louis  IX.,  in  A.  J>.  1253.'  A  wall  encloses  the  city  on  the 
land  side,  running  across  the  promontory  from  sea  to  sea ;  it  is 
kept  in  tolerable  repair.  The  ancient  harbour  was  formed  by  a 
long  low  ridge  of  rochs,  parallel  to  the  shore  in  front  of  the  city. 
Before  the  time  of  Faldir  ed-Din,  there  was  here  a  port  capable 
of  receiving  fifty  galleys  ;  but  that  chieftain,  in  order  to  protect 
himself  against  the  Turks,  caused  it  to  be  partly  filled  up  with 
stones  and  earth ;  so  that  ever  since  his  day  only  boats  can 
enter  it,*  Lai^er  vessels  lie  without  the  entrance,  on  the  north 
of  the  ledge  of  rocks,  where  they  are  protected  fi-om  the  south- 
west winds,  but  exposed  to  those  from  the  northern  quarter. 
Here,  on  a  rock  in  the  sea,  is  another  castle  of  the  time  of  the 
crusades,  the  form  of  which  is  in  part  adapted  to  that  of  the 
rock  ;  it  is  connected  with  the  shore  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
city,  by  a  stone  causeway  with  nine  arches,  lying  between  the 
inner  and  outer  port.^ 

The  streets  of  Saida  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty,  like 
those  of  most  oriental  cities.  The  houses  are  many  of  them  large 
and  well  built  of  stone  ;  and  the  town,  in  this  respect,  presents 

'  This  seema  to   be  the  etory  of  the  -vieus;  In  ISSB  mHtcs  no  mention  of  flia 

French  reside nf a,  and  may  perhapa  be  well  report;  Mfm.  I.  p.  296. 
fouBded;  Nau  p.  586.     Pococke  11.   i.  p.        '  D'Arvieux  M&n.  I.  p.  298. 
87.     Tnnier'B  Tour  IL  p.  87.     Yet  D'Ar-         =  Ifiebnhr  Reisebcadir.  Ut  p.  T9. 
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a  strong  contrast  to  modem  Tyre.  Those  especially  along  the 
eastern  wall,  are  distinguished  for  their  size  and  height ;  they 
are  built  directly  on  the  wall,  so  aa  to  constitute  a  part  of  it ; 
and  enjoy  a  pure  air  and  a  pleasing  prospect  of  the  fields  and 
country.  .Within  the  city  are  six  Kh^ns,  called  by  the  Arabs 
WekSleh,  for  the  use  of  merchants  and  travellers.'  The  lai^est 
of  these  is  the  Wekaieh  formerly  belonging  to  the  French  fac- 
tory and  consulate,  and  still  called  the  French  Khan ;  a  large 
quadrangle  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  a  side,  with 
a  fountain  and  basin  in  the  middle,  and  covered  galleries  all 
around.  It  was  erected  by  Pakhr  cd-Din  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  ;  and  is  minutely  described  by  D'Arvieux,  who 
resided  here  for  several  years  as  a  merchant,  soon  after  the  middle 
of  the  same  century. 

The  taxable  males  of  Saida,  aa  we  were  told,  amount  as 
registered  to  seventeen  hundred  ;  which,  according  to  the  usual 
proportion,  would  indicate  a  population  of  nearly  seven  thousand 
souls.  Yet  Ibrahim,  who  certainly  had  the  best  opportunities 
of  information,  estimated  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  at 
not  over  five  thousand.  About  two  thirds  of  the  whole  are 
Mushms ;  one  eighth  part  Jews ;  and  the  remainder  Greek 
Catholics  and  Maronites  in  about  equal  proportions,  with  a  very 
few  Arab  i"""!— 


The  commerce  of  Saida,  which  five  and  twenty  years  ago  was 
still  considerable,  has  of  late  years  fallen  off,  in  consequence  of 
the  prosperity  of  Beirftt ;  the  latter  having  become  exclusively 
the  port  of  Damascus.  The  chief  exports  from  Saida  are  silk, 
cotton,  and  nutgalls.*  Indeed,  we  had  now  begun  to  enter  upon 
the  region,  in  which  silk  is  extensively  cultivated  ;  as  is  indica- 
ted by  the  orchards  of  niulberry  trees  around  the  villages.  The 
earthquake  of  1837  thi-ew  down  several  houses  in  Saida  and 
injured  many  others  ;  but  only  a  few  persons  were  killed.' 

The  beauty  of  Saida  consists  in  its  gardens  and  orchards  of 
fruit  trees,  which  fill  the  plain  and  extend  to  the  foot  of  the  ad- 
jacent hills.  The  city  and  the  tract  around,  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  water,  by  aqueducts  and  channels  which  conduct 
It  from  the  Auwaly  and  other  smaller  streams,  as  they  issue  from 
the  mountains.^  The  environs  exhibit  everywhere  a  luxuriant 
verdure  ;  and  the  fruits  of  Saida  are  reckoned  among  the  finest 
of  the  country.     Hasselquist  enumerates  pomegranates,  apricots, 

Jt^^'^mJ'  f'  ^or  the  WekSleh,  <  Berggren  Reben  H.  p.  317.  Hassel- 
see  L*nBs  Mod.  tgyptiana,  II.  p.  8  sq.  qukt  deeeribes  the  uncieDt  aqueduct  wMeK 
OkflUa"'™''  '^  «""«l'™o8  falaely  written    BtHl^supplfes  the  mty,  m  brhiging  flie  v 


'  Ml'  Thomsou's  Report  in  the  Miss 
BTy  Heraid  fur  Nov.  1837,  p  131. 
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figs,  almonds,  oranges,  lemons,  and  plums,  as  growing  here  in  aucii 
abundance  as  to  furnish  annually  sevoral  ship  loads  for  export ; 
to  -wliicli  D'Arvieux  adds  also  peara,  peaches,  cherries,  and  ba^ 
nanas,  as  at  the  present  day.'  At  the  foot  of  the  hdls,  are  many 
ancient  excavated  sepulchres,' 

Saida  was  at  this  time  the  point,  from  which  travellers  were 
accustomed  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  residence  of  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope,  ^bout  three  hours  distant  in  the  mountains.  "We  had 
letters  to  her  ;  but  pi-essed  as  we  were  for  time,  in  the  hope  of 
still  being  able  to  visit  Ea'albek,  we  felt  no  disposition  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  introduction.  Her  career  was  at  least  an  ex- 
traordinary one ;  and  whether  she  acted  from  the  promptings  of 
a  noble  or  a  wayward  spirit,  death  has  now  closed  the  scene,  and 
cast  his  pall  over  her  virtues  and  her  follies, 

Sidon  was  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Phenician  cities  ;  and 
ia  mentioned  both  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  the  poems  of 
Homer;  which  Tyre  is  not.'  In  the  division  of  the  Promised 
Land  by  Joshua,  Sidon  is  spoken  of  as  a  great  city,  and  was 
assigned  to  Asher ;  but  the  Israelites  never  subdued  it.'  In 
Uter  ages,  the  younger  Tyre  outstripped  Sidon  in  the  career  of 
prosperity  and  power  ;  but  both  were  equally  renowned  for  their 
commerce,  their  manufactures,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  fine 
arts,  as  well  as  for  the  luxuiy  and  vices  usually  attendant  upon 
commercial  prosperity.'  When  the  Assyrian  Shalmaneser  en- 
tered Phenieia,  about  720  B.  0.  Sidon  and  the  rest  of  Phenicia, 
except  insular  Tyre,  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  remained 
long  under  the  dominion  of  the  Assyrians  and  Persians."  Under 
Artaxerxee  Ochus,  about  350  B.  C.  Phenicia  revolted  from  the 
Persian  yoke  ;  and  Sidbn  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  that 
monarch,'  Yet  it  was  soon  built  up  again  ;  and  in  332  B.  0. 
opened  its  gates  to  Alexander  the  Great,  on  his  approach.^ 

'  D'Arvienx  Mem.  I.  p.  382.     Hassel-  But  Josephns  derives  it  from  Sidon  the 

qniat  Iteise  p.  188.    Beddes  tbaee  fniita,  eldest  son  of  Canaan,  Gen.  10,  15.  Joseph. 

HaaEBlqmst  mentions  also  the  nmnerons  Aat  1.  6.  3. 

mulberry  traBS,  the  Co«Kb  S^Sesiena,  from  •  Josb.  19,  38.     Judg.    1,81.    10,12. 

■whose  berriea  bird-lime  was  made  and  SK-  Jos.  Ant.  l.').  4.  I,  Ik  irpoyieuv  i\tu&4pa. 

ported,  and  snmao  (Ehns).    He  says  the  °  Is.  28,  2,    Ez".  27,  8.      See  too  tho 

vine  was  not  coltiTated  around  Saida ;  yet  Homerio  passages  cited  in  note  3.   Virg. 

D'Arvieux,  who   readed  here  a  century  ^n.  4.  76.     Uiod.  Sic  16.  41, 15.  Strabo 

earlier,  describes  the  vine  as  very  abundant,  16.  2.  24.  p.  767.   Plin.  H.  N,  86.  66.  The 

yielding  grapes  of  great  perfection,  and  a  Sidonian  arcMt«cto  were  also  in  request ; 

strong  though  delicate  white  wine ;  M4m.  1  Kings  5,  6.     1  Chr.  22,  4,     Ezra  8,  T. 

t  p.  328.  Strnbo  (L  c.)  attributes  to  the  Sidonians 

'  Described  by  MaundreU,  April   2ed.  great  skiU  in  philosophy,  aatronoiny,   ge- 

Hasselqmst  lieise  p.  189.     Pocoeke  II.  i.  p  oinetry,  arithmetic,  navigation,  and  all  the 

87.  liberal  aria. 

"  Gen.  10,  19.   49,  13.     Horn.  Bins  6.  '  Menandei-in  Joseph.  Ant.  9.  14-  2. 

289.  ib.  28.  74a     Odyfa.  15.  415.  ib.  17.  '  Diod  Sic.  16,  43  sq.  45. 

424.— The  Heb.  name  ^i^^3  signifies  "a  «  Jos.  Ant.  11.  8.  8.    Arrian.  Alex.  2. 

fishing,  fislieiy;"  and  such  is  the   oueient  15.     Q.  Curt.  i.  1,  15.    ■ 

etjmology  proeeiTed  by  Justin;     18.    8. 
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After  Alexander's  death,  Sidon  continued  alternately  in  the 
possession  of  the  Sjiian  and  Egyptian  monarehe,  until  it  came 
at  last  under  the  Boman  power ;  at  this  time  it  waa  still  an 
opulent  city.'  This  was  during  the  times  of  the  ITew  Testa^ 
ment,  when  our  Lord  visited  the  territories  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  ; 
and  Paul  afterwards  found  here  Christian  friends  on  his  passage 
to  Rome.'  There  douhtless  was  early  a  Christian  church  and 
bishop  at  Sidon  ;  though  the  first  bishop,  whose  name  is  pre- 
served, was  Theodoms,  who  was  present  at  the  council  of  Nicea, 
in  A,  D.  325.'  In  the  same  century,  Euaebius  and  Jerome  still 
speak  of  Sidon  as  an  important  city  ;*  but  we  know  little  more 
of  it  until  the  time  of  the  crusades.' 

The  onginal  host  of  the  crusaders,  in  their  progress  from 
Antioch  towards  Jerusalem,  in  A.  D.  1099,  marched  along  the 
whole  Phenician  coast,  leaving  the  strong  cities  of  Beirfit,  Sidon, 
Tyre,  'Afeka,  and  others,  unmolested,  so  far  as  the  latter  suffered 
them  to  pass  by  without  hindrance.  Their  first  and  grand  object 
was  the  Holy  City.  The  Muslim  commander  of  Sidon,  however, 
then  subject  to  the  Khalif  of  Egypt,  at  first  opposed  himself  to 
their  process  ;  but  his  troops  were  driven  back  into  the  city  by 
the  pilgnms ;  and  the  latter  then  rested  for  several  days  in  the 
rich  environs,  where  their  light  troops  brought  in  much  booty 
from  the  vicinity."  !Not  until  A.  D.  1107,  were  the  crusaders 
able  to  undertake  in  earnest  the  reduction  of  Sidon  ;  and  even 
then,  at  first,  the  inhabitants  succeeded  in  purchasing  from  king 
Baldwin  I.  a  reprieve,  with  gold.  Yet  they  themselves  proved 
feithless  ;  and  in  the  next  year  (1108)  Baldwin  formally  laid 
siege  to  Sidon  ;  but,  after  great  efforts,  was  obhged  to  abandon 
the  enterprise.  In  A.  D.  1111,  the  siege  was  again  renewed, 
with  better  success  ;  and  after  six  weeks,  king  Baldwin  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  city  surrendered  into  his  hands,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  December.  It  was  bestowed  as  a  fief  on  the  knight 
Eustache  Grenier.' 

Sidon  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Christians  until  A,  D, 
1187,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin,  without  resistance, 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Hattln.'     The  Sultan  a 


'  WUl.  Tyr.  7.  23.     W^ken  Gesch.  der 

Kr.  I.  p.  267.— In  some  of  the  writers  of 

ram  nriMuii]  maximB.  that  age,  Sidon  appears  as  '  Sagitta ;'  Alh. 

'MatLlfi,21.   Mark  7,34.  Acts  27,  3.  Aquens.  10.  3,  8,   ^' tabs  Sagitta,  qam  est 

'  See  the  Ust  of  bishops,  Kelaud  Pal.  p.  Sidon,"    Marin.  Saaut.  pp.  156,  2i5. 

104.     Lo  Quian  Oriens  Chr.  IL  p.  811  sq.  '  Albert.  Aqueiis.  10,  3,  i,  8,  45-5a  ib. 

'  Onomust.  art.  jSw^on,  "nrhsPhtanioes  11.81-8*.     Will.Tyr.U.U.     Wijken  ib. 

insignis."  II.  pp.  213,  21G  sq.  321  eq. 

•  See  generany  Reland  Palicat.  p.  1010  "  Bohiwd.  Vit,  Sal,  p.  72.     Ahulf.  An- 

sq.      Cellarine  Notit.   Orb.   II.  p.  379  eq.  nal.  A.  H,    B83.     Beinaud  Eitr.  p.  302. 

Winer  Bibl.  Keolwurterb.  art.  Sidon.     Eo-  Wilken  ib.  Ill,  ii.  p.  2B5. 
seniuiiller  BibL  Geogr.  II.  i.  p,  20  sq. 
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have  dismantled  the  fortifications,  and  partially  destroyed  tiio 
city ;  for  when  in  A,  D.  1197,  after  the  hard-fought  general 
battle  with  Meleli  e3~'Adil  in  the  viciaity,  the  Christians  entered 
Sidon,  they  foand  it  desolated.  The  pilgrims  stabled  their  horses 
in  mansions  ornamented  with  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  ;  and  cooked 
their  food  at  fires  fragrant  with  the  odonra  of  the  same  precious 
wood,  collected  from  the  ruins.'  The  crusaders  proceeded  to 
Beirflt,  of  which  they  toolc  possession  ;  while  Meiek  el-' Adit 
again  appeared  in  their  rear,  and  completed  the  destruction  of 
Bidon.^ 

The  Christians,  however,  rebuilt  and  occupied  the  city  ; 
which,  after  half  a  century,  was  once  more  taken  and  dismantled 
by  the  Saracen  forces  in  A.  D.  1249,  during  the  siege  of  Dami- 
etta  by  Louis  IX.  of  Jrance/  Four  years  later,  in  A.  D.  1253, 
when  an  officer  of  the  French  king  with  a  small  party  of  troops 
had  b^un  to  restore  the  city,  a  Mushm  host  again  approached, 
and  took  possession  of  the  place.  The  garrison,  with  a  few  of 
the  inhabitants,  withdrew  to  the  castle  upon^the  rock  ;  which 
being  entirely  surrounded  by  water,  afforded  them  secmity  ;  but 
of  the  remaining  inliabitants,  two  thousand  were  slain,  and  four 
hundred  carried  off  as  prisoners  to  Damascus,  after  the  city  had 
been  laid  waste.*  In  July  of  the  same  year,  only  a  few  weeks 
afterwards,  king  Louis  himself  repaired  to  Sidon,  and  caused  the 
city  to  be  rebuilt  with  high  walls  and  massive  towers."  The 
Templars  in  A.  D.  1260  purchased  Sidon  from  Jidian  its  tem- 
poral lord  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  its  being  plundered  by 
the  Mogols  in  the  same  year,  they  retained  posseasion  of  it  for 
thirty  yeara,°  In  A.  D,  1291,  after  the  atrocious  and  terrible 
overthrow  of  'Akka  by  the  Sultan  el-Ashraf,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  Tyre,  the  Templars  also  left  Sidon  to  its  fate,  and 
withdrew  first  to  Tortosa  and  afterwards  to  Cyprus.  Sidon  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Muhammedans,  and  once  more  dis- 
mantled.' 

Eight  or  ten  years  before  this  event,  Erocardus  describes 
Sidon  as  a  large  place  ;  although  a  gi-eat  part  of  it  already  lay 
in  ruins.  On  the  north  was  a  fortress  in  the  sea,  built  originally 
by  crusaders  from  Germany  ;  and  on  the  hill  upon  the  south 
another,  then  occupied  by  the  Templars,*  After  its  abandon- 
ment by  the  Franks,  Sidon  appears  not  to  have  been,  like  Tyre, 


'  Wilken  ib.-  V.  pp.  SS-35,  and  the  an- 

tlia  present  castle  in  the  sea  connected  wltb 

thoriKea   there  citod.       Reiiiaud  Estr.  p. 

the  aliore  by  a  cansewaj. 

880. 

'  Wilken  ibid.  p.  333. 

»  Wilken  ib.  V.  p.  il. 

*  Hugo  Plhgon  p,  786.     Marro,  Sannt 

=  Keinand   Exlr.    p.    453.     Wilken   ih. 

p.  221.    Wilken  ib.  pp.  400,  416. 

YILp,  323. 

■■  Wilken  ib.  pp.  771,   773.  Kflbautl  p. 

'  WUkeu   ib.   VH.  p.    333,    etc.  etc 

,     670.     Comp,  above,  p.  469, 

Marin.  Sanut  p.  220.— ITiis  was  of  ooutb. 

\        "  Brocardus  c  2.  p.  17L 

iii.  423, 424 
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entirely  forsalccn  by  its  inhabitants,  Abnlfeda  speaks  of  it  not 
long  after  as  a  small  town,  having  a  citadel ;  and  according  to 
edh-Dhahiry  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  a 
place  of  some  importance,  constituting  one  of  the  ports  of 
Damascus,  and  visited  hy  ships.'  At  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Frank  travellers  describe  it  as  still  for  the 
most  part  in  ruins,  with  few  inhabitants  and  a  single  Khfin,' 

But  about  this  time,  Sidon  received  a  new  impulse  from  the 
genius  and  activity  of  the  celebrated  Fakhr  ed-Dhi.  This  Emir 
of  the  DruzeSj  having  got  possession  of  all  the  towns  along  the 
coast,  gave  way  to  his  propensity  for  building,  not  only  at 
Beirflt  and  Tyre,  hut  also  at  Sidon.  Here  he  erected  a  vast 
seragho  or  palace  for  himself ;  and  also  the  large  Khfin  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  French,  besides  other  striietures.^  His 
policy  was  to  encourage  commerce ;  and  although  he  filled  up 
the  port  of  Sidon,  yet  in  consequence  of  his  measures  and  pro- 
tection, the  trade  of  that  city  revived  to  some  extent,  and  a 
greater  activity  was  awakened  along  the  whole  coast.  Professing 
to  be  himself  descended  from  French  ancestors,  he  treated  the 
Christians  in  his  dominions  with  great  equity,  especially  the 
Franks  ;  granting  privileges  and  immunities  to  the  Latin  con- 
vents, and  encouraging  the  commerce  of  the  French,  which  had 
now  extended  itself  to  these  shores,*  The  consul  and  merchants 
of  this  nation  at  Sidon,  managed  also  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  the  Emtrs  and  Pashas  who  were  his  successors  ;  although 
in  consequence  of  a  temporary  quarrel,  the  consulate  was  for  two 
or  three  years  removed  to  'Akka  ;  from  which  place  it  returned 
to  Sidon  in  the  spring  of  A.  D,  1658.= 

At  this  time,  on  the  establishment  of  a  new  house  at  Mar- 
seilles for  trading  to  Saida,  one  of  its  partners  was  appointed 
consul  at  the  latter  place  ;  and  D'Arvieux,  a  relative,  who  had 
already  been  five  years  in  Smyrna,  also  repaired  thither,  where 
he  continued  chiefly  to  reside  until  A.  D.  1655.  To  him  we  are 
indebted  for  a  minute  account  of  the  city  as  it  then  was,  and  of 
the  state  of  the  French  trade,' 

'  Abolf.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  93.  Edh-DhShiry  Volney  Voyage  H  pp.  38-45,     The  Emir 

in  Eosenro.    Analect  Ai-sb,    III.    p.    33.  was  strauglsd  nt  Constantinople  in  A.  D. 

Lat  p.  47,  1633,  at  U.e  age   of  70  years.     Th&  ac 

°  Cotovio.   p.  116.    Sandya'  Tcaveta  p.  coant  wbiGh  Eonest  Sandys  (his  eotem- 

164,    "  Bnt    this   once   ample    city,   still  poraiy)  giyes  of  him,  is  not  very  favoura- 

sufffering  witb  the  often  changes  of  those  bio ;    at  least   in   respect    to   his    moral 

oonntries,  is  at  this  day  contracted  Into  charaoter. 

narrow  limits,  and  only  shows  the  fonnda-  *  D'Arvienx  Mfira,  1  pp.  380,   397  sc[. 

tions  of  her  greatness,"  eta  etc  404,— The   oooaaion  and  progress  of  tha 

■  D'Arvieux  Mem.  I.  pp.  803,  312.  quarrel  are   detailed  lb.  pp.  261,  263  s([. 

'  D'Andenx  MSm.  L  pp.  363,  363.— For  '  M^.   Tom    I.  pp.   294  sti.     331   sq. 

nolaoesof  the  life  and  oharaoter  of  Fakhr-  468  sq.     Tom.  III.  pp.  341-374.— At  that 

ed-Din,  see  Sandys'  Travels  pp.  164-1K6  time   there   H'Cie   many   Jews   in  Sidon, 

D'Ai-vieus    Mem,    Tom.    I.    p.    357    sq.  dwelling  in  a  quarter  by  themseWes;  the 

iii.  42i-12G 
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At  that  period  tlie  French  were  the  only  nation,  who  took 
part  in  the  commerce  of  Sidon,  and  the  vicinity,'  Their  trade 
had'  hecome  so  extensive  and  firmly  established,  as  to  bring 
annually  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Grand  Seignor ;  and  was  so  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants,  ac- 
cording to  D'Arvieux,  that  had  the  Franks  removed  to  another 
place,  the  city  would  have  been  immediately  abandoned  and  left 
desert.'  Saida  was  the  central  point,  and  traded  directly  with 
the  Druzes ;  but  the  merchants  established  there  had  likewise 
fectors  in  Eamleh,  'Akka,  Beirut,  Tripolis,  and  Bometimes  Tyre, 
who  purchased  up  the  products  of  the  country  and  transmitted 
them  to  Saida,  whence  they  were  shipped  to  Marseilles,'  A  di- 
rect and  secure  road  led  from  Saida  to  Damasctis  in  two  and  a 
half  days,  over  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon ;  crossing  the  Bfik^'a 
obliquely,  and  passing  by  the  villages  MeshghQrah  and  Jubb 
Jenin.*  Saida  was  at  this  time  regarded  as  the  port  of  Damas- 
cus ;  but  the  trade^f  the  latter  city  as  yet  went  more  to  Aleppo, 
and  turned  westwards  only  at  a  later  period. 

The  articles  purchased  and  exported  by  the  French  from 
Saida,  were  cotton  both  raw  and  spun,  silk,  rice,  nutgalls,  ashes 
from  the  desert,  bird  lime,  senna,  and  a  few  other  drugs.  Hith- 
erto these  had  been  paid  for  in  money  ;  hut  about  this  time  the 
French  began  to  import  various  arficles  in  return  ;  among  which 
the  chief  were  cloth,  spices,  dye  stuffs,  and  some  jewelry .^ 

The  French  consul  at  Saida  enjoyed  great  consideration 
throughout  the  country.  His  jurisdiction  and  title  included  also 
Jerusalem  ;  and  it  was  a  part  of  his  duty  to  visit  the  Holy  City 
every  year  at  Easter,  in  order  to  afford  protection  to  the  sacred 
places  and  to  the  Latin  monks." 

Such,  with  occasional  alterations,  though  with  a  gradual  ex- 
tension, continued  t-o  be  the  state  of  the  French  trade  at  Saida 
down  to  near  the  close  of  the  last  century.'  In  Pococke's  day, 
the  merchants  all  resided  in  the  great  KhSn,  and  exported  chiefly 
raw  silk,  cotton,  and  grain.'  Hasselquist  in  A.  D.  1751  gives 
a  more  particular  notice  of  their  trade.  More  than  twenty  ships 
were  every  year  freighted  for  France,  laden  chiefly  with  spun 

kays  of  wbioli  were  carried,  eveiy  night  to  •  Manndrell  aecompanleil  him  on  this 

theKadjorliogovonior;  ibid.  1.  p.  301,  journej  in  A.  D.   1697;  see  Ms  Journal, 

Nan  Voyage  p.  637.  March  19th. 

'  D'AiviEux  ib.  p,  i64.  '  In  A.   D.  1665  and  for  aomo  years 

'  Ibid,  p,  .■ill.  afterwards,  the  Franlc  trada  was  uraatly 

'  Ibid.  p.  334.  Comp.  p.  2+7  sq.  depressed  by  the  ejaotions  of  the  Tnrks ; 

'  Ibid.  I.  p.  4G4  sq,  II,  p.  466  sq.  Mfinn-  and  for  this,  among  other   reawns,  D'Ar- 

drell  also  travelled  this  road ;  Apr,  26th,  vieux   returned  to  Franco;    Mem    Tom. 

etc.  m.  pp,  341-374.     Comp.  Nau  Voyage  p. 

*  D'Aiviens  Mfim.  L  p.  334  sq.  465  sq.  B42  sq. 

— The  Freneh  consnl  and  morciiaiits  had  '  PocockB  DeBcripi  of  &e  East,  IL  i. 

originally  resided  at  Damascus,    and  re-  p.  87. 

moved  thence  ta  Saida ;  ib.  II,  p,  464. 
iii.  426,  427 
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cotton  and  raw  silk  ;  but  carrying  also  the  beautiful  silkon  and 
half  silken  stuifs  of  Damascus  to  Italy,  and  likewise  nutgalls, 
oil,  and  ashes  to  France.  The  imports  were  cloth,  epicea,  Span- 
ish iron,  and  dye  stuffs  ;  aU  of  which  were  mostly  sent  to 
Damascus,  which  now  furnished  great  part  of  the  trade  both  of 
Saida  and  Beirfit.' 

In  Volney'e  time  the  Trench  continued  to  be  the  sole  European 
traders  at  Saida  ;  and  had  there  a  consul  and  six  commercial 
houses.  Cotton,  both  raw  and  spun,  and  silk,  were  still  the 
chief  commodities.  The  same  traveller  gives  a  general  account 
and  estimate  of  the  T"rench  commerce  in  Syria  at  that  period.' 
But  in  A.  D.  1791,  Jezz^r  Pasha  drove  the  French  out  of  all  his 
territories,  including  Saida  ;'  and  since  then  its  little  trade  has 
been  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  natives.  At  the  present  day,  the 
tide  of  European  commerce  has  turned  to  Beirtlt ;  and  Sidon  is 
rarely  visited  by  foreign  vessels. 

Tuesday,  Jwae  26ih.  The  sun  rose  upon  what  proved  to  be 
our  last  day  of  traveUing  in  Syria.  Our  journey  lay  along  the 
coast  from  Saida  to  Beirftt,  usually  reckoned  a  distance  of  nice 
hours.  But  the  road  is  diffloilt ;  leadmg  most  of  the  way  over 
heavy  sands  or  across  rocky  promontories ;  and  presents  comr 
paratively  little  of  interest.' 

We  set  off  at  5.10,  keeping  along  the  sandy  beach ;  and 
after  a  few  minutes,  passed  the  Lazaretto  of  Saida  in  a  pleasant 
shady  spot  on  our  right.'  An  attendant  of  duhe  MaximiHan 
of  Bavaria,  a  mulatto,  had  been  left  here  by  his  master  ill  of  the 
plague  ;  he  now  lay  at  the  point  of  death  ;  and  in  Beirut  wo 
heard  of  his  decease." 

We  came  to  the  Nahr  el-Auwaly  at  8J  o'clock,  and  in  order 
to  cross  it,  turned  for  some  distance  up  along  its  southern  bank, 
to  a  fine  old  bridge  of  hewn  stone  of  one  arch,  with  nulls  and  a 
Khan  upon  the  northern  side.  This  bridge  is  the  work  of  Fakhr 
ed-Din.'  The  stream  rises  in  Mount  Lebanon,  northeast  of  Deir 
el-Kamr  and  Bteddin,'  from  fountains  an  hour  and  a  half  beyond 
the  village  of  el-Barflk ;   it  is  at  first  a  wild  torrent,  and  its 

'  Hasselquist  Eaiae  p.  190.    N*  b  ihr"  S     VoL  I.  p   350 

ocoomit  is  simflar  in  A.  D.  1766       tit  Jy  Vrvieus  sr.ys  it  was  erected  by  on 

tune  fliera  were  here   fourteen   F       1  Italian    orcMtect  broaclit  home  bv  the 

mereliiuita,  all  bving  in  the  Khan      E   ee  E  nir    M&n.  I.  p.  327 

besohr.  IH.  p.  79.  Bteddin,  vulg.  for  Beit  ed-Dtn.    This 

'Volney  Voyage  en  SyrielL  pp    192  smg  lar  contraetioE,  or  rather  hnn'ied  pro- 

^^}  5?-      ,  nn   an  n  of  Beit,  which  tins  assnaes 

Brown  s  Travels  ito.  p.  869    Olivi  th  f    a  of  a  simple  b,  is  very  frequent  in 

Vo^ageg,  eCe.  Tom.  II.  -p  381.  M  «  t  Lebanon;  e.  g.  Bsherrali,  Bhannis, 

Ihis  appears  to  be  the  spot  m    tnd  Bzummlc,  etc    Somethins'  of  the  same 

by  D  Arrienx  as  the  site  of  a  KhAn  b  ilt  k    d      f  und  in  Belsfin  for  tbe  Heb.  Beth- 

bylakhr_  ed-Din,  on  the  shore  n    th    f  Sh    n.      See  Geaenius  Not^s  on  Bnrot- 

the  01^,  just  beyond  a  rivulet;  M^.  I.  p.  hardt  p.  491. 

826,  ^ 

Vol.  II,— 41*  iii_  427-429 
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course  atout  south.  It  afterwarilH  turns  west ;  and  where  it  issues 
from  the  mountains,  its  waters  are  taken  out  to  supply  the  city 
of  Saida,  and  to  irrigate  the  surrounding  plain.  Yet  it  here 
was  still  a  fine  broad  stream,  flowing  rapidly  in  a  deep  channel 
through  a  verdant  region.  MaundreU  remarks,  that  before  his 
time  this  river  had  been  mentioned  by  no  geographer  ;  since 
then  it  has  been  noticed  by  all.  Yet  bJI  appear  to  have  over- 
looked the  tact,  that  this  can  be  no  other  than  the  ancient 
Bostrmus,  described  by  Dionysius  Periegetes  as  the  "graceful" 
river,  upon  whose  waters  Sidon  was  situated. ' 

The  whole  region  of  the  Auwaly  is  fuU  of  fig  and  mulberry 
orchards,  intermingled  with  Pride  of  India  and  other  ornamen- 
tal trees.  The  loftier  peaks  of  Lebanon  here  began  to  appear ; 
the  hills  became  higher  and  more  romantic.  Just  beyond  this 
spot,  indeed,  the  tract  of  mountains  on  the  west  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  Auwaly  approach  the  sea,  and  send  out  their  roots 
quite  to  the  shore.  Here  the  fine  plain  of  Sidon,  as  also  the 
great  Phenician  plain,  terminates ;  and  for  many  hours  further 
north,  the  rocky  and  uncultivated  coast  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  is  interrupted  only  by  a  succesaon  of  sandy  coves. 
The  ancients  sometimes  reckoned  this  as  the  beginning  of  Leba- 
non on  the  south.'  The  Auwaly  is  still,  in  this  part,  the  south- 
em  boundary  of  the  territories  of  the  Emir  Bcshir  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  extending  from  Belad  esh-Skttkif  to  some  distance 
north  of  the  cedars,  and  including  the  whole  mountain,  from 
the  shore  of  the  sea  to  the  Buka'a,  as  well  as  part  of  the  latter. 
Only  the  town  of  Beirlit,  and  its  immediate  environs,  are  ex- 
cepted. 

At  5.10,  in  crossing  the  fiist  promontory  beyond  the  Auwa- 
ly, there  was  a  charming  back  view  of  Saida  and  its  groves  and 
gardens.  The  way  was  now  uneven  and  rough,  for  nearly  two 
hours,  across  the  rocky  tract,  with  an  intervening  sandy  cove. 

*  Dionys.  Peneget.  Ortis  Terr.  Descr.  906  ; 

Kal  lipov  'a.yuyi-ni',  BnpuTDu  t'  aSav  ipavviiv, 

Kauiii4yiiv  xapitvTOs  ft>'  BSoff.  Boo-TpTJf  d?o,  ktA, 
TliiB  passage  is  tranakted  by  both  the  later  Latdn  poets  Avieniis  and  Priscianus  us  follows. 
Aviemia: 

Hlc  Tjrna  eel  opnkna,  et  B.irytiis  onttma.  BjWos, 
Siilonilque  lures:  aW  khena  ogminc  amieno 
Cespilia  irrigul  Sostrimie  jugera  flnillt. 
Priecuums! 

Qosmjmtaliq- '- 

The  pasBfiges  are  dted  in  foil  bj . . 

to  be  the  Leontss  of  Ptfllemj,  which  however  waa  more  probably  the  KMmijab  j 
above,  pp.  ir2,  473.  n.  1. 

'  Pliii.  H.  N.  6.  20,   "  Sidon,  arlifcx  vitd  ...  a  tergo  ^  mens  Libauua  ori 
inillB  quingenljs   stodiia   Simytani  naqne  porrigitur." 
iii.  429,  430 
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At  74  o'clock  we  came  upon  the  remaina  of  an  ancient  Eoman 
road,  laid  down  among  the  roctfi  and  stones,  wtich  continued 
visible  for  some  distance.  Another  cove  begins  shortly  after, 
having  a  long  beach  of  dry  heavy  sand  curving  inland,  along 
which  the  path  leads.  Not  far  beyond  the  middle,  we  reached 
at  8.10  Khan  Neby  Tflnas,  situated  near  the  shore.  Close  by 
is  the  Wely  Neby  YUnas,  with  a  white  dome,  marking  the  place 
where,  according  to  the  Muhammedan  legend,  the  prophet  Jonas 
was  thrown  up  by  the  fish.  Here  is  also  the  small  village  of 
el-Jiyeh.'  Back  of  this  spot  the  mountains  retire  a  little,  and 
give  place  to  a  small  plain  covered  with  mulberry  orchards. 
These  trees  are  kept  trimmed  down  very  close,  in  order  to  make 
them  put  forth  a  greater  qiiantity  of  leaves,  for  the  supply  of 
the  silk  worms ;  hut  they  thus  come  to  have  almost  the  charac- 
ter of  dwarf  trees,  and  contribute  little  to  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  except  by  their  verdure. 

We  halted  at  the  Khan,  for  breakfast.  AH  the  KhAns  of 
this  region  differ  from  those  we  had  formerly  seen,  along  the 
great  Egyptian  and  Syrian  road.  The  latter  are  very  large,  and 
were  constructed  merely  for  the  accommodation  of  caravans, 
carrying  with  them  their  own  provisions,  both  for  man  and  beast. 
But  tho  Khans  this  side  of  Tyre,  (except  that  near  the  river  el- 
Kasimiyeh,)  and  those  still  further  along  the  coast,  are  small ; 
and  while  they  afford  to  the  traveller  no  lodging  beyond  a  mere 
shelter,  yet  they  arc  inhabited  by  a  keeper  who  sells  coffee, 
provisions,  and  the  like,  to  the  guests,  so  far  as  they  may  need  ; 
and  furnishes  them  with  fire  and  the  means  of  cooking  for 
themselves.  They  are  hence  called  in  Arabic  shops  (Dukkan)  ; 
and  supply  in  some  small  degree  the  place  of  inns.  Connected 
with  the  Wely  is  a  bmlding,  containing  two  or  three  good  rooms, 
in  which  travellers  often  lodge  for  liire. 

At  this  spot,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  is  doubtless  to  be 
placed,  as  suggested  by  Pococke,  the  ancient  city  Porphyreon, 
mentioned  by  Scylax,  between  Sidon  and  Berytus  ;  and  marked 
in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  at  eight  Eoman  miles  north  of 
Sidon.*  "We  had  occupied  three  hours  in  reaching  the  Kh^n, 
Pococke  relates,  that  he  saw  here  "  some  broken  pillars,  a  Corin- 
thian capital,  and  ruins  on  each  side  of  a  mountain  torrent,"* 
In  the  side  of  the  mountain,  southeast  of  the  village,  are  also 
extensive  excavated  tombs,  which  my  companion  had  formerly 
visited,  once  apparently  belonging  to  an  ancient  city.  Porphy- 
ron is  mentioned  also  by  Polybius,  as  a  city  not  ^r  south  of 

'  D'Arvieux  mentions  fliis  "iillftge  with    Soylax  p.  100 ;  quoted  bIbo  m  full  hj  Ba- 
the Wely  Neby  Yunas  nenr  it,  writing  the     land,  Paheatina  p.  431,— Sue  more  in  VoL 
name  '  Gio  ;'  Mem.  II,  p.  339,     Also  Po-     ni.  Sect.  U,  under  Apr.  6tli,  1853, 
cocke,  na  "  Jee  ;  "  11.  i.  p,  8S.  '  Pococke  II.  i.  p.  S9.  fol. 

'  Itlner.  Hierosol.  ed.  Wetseliag  p.  683. 
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the  river  Tamyras ;  and  'vvas  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  a 
bishopric  under  the  metropoKtaii  of  Tyre,' 

Setting  forward  again  at  8.50,  we  passed,  after  half  an  hour, 
another  Roman  mile  stone,  the  third  we  had  now  seen.  Before 
us  was  another  promontory,  with  a  rocky  and  difBcult  pass, 
along  which  the  path  is  cut  for  some  distance  occasionally  in  the 
rock.  This  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  dangerous  spot ;  and  a 
guard  house  or  tower  stood  on  the  promontory,  to  protect  travel- 
lers.^ 

After  clearing  this  promontory  and  reaching  the  shore  of  the 
cove  beyond,  we  came  almost  immediately  to  the  Nahr  ed- 
Damflr,  at  lOj-  o'clock.  This  was  now  a  moderate  stream ;  but, 
coming  from  the  mountaiia,  it  often  swells  in  winter  so  suddenly 
and  powerfully,  as  to  become  impassable  ;  and  many  stories  are 
told  of  travellers  swept  away  in  attempting  to  ford  it.'  Near  hy 
were  the  ruins  of  a  bridge,  which  has  often  been  rebuilt,  but  can 
never  be  made  to  stand  the  fury  of  the  winter  torrent.  The 
D^mfir  rises  on  the  mountains,  far  in  the  northeast  of  Deir  el- 
Kamr ;  and  passes  down  on  the  north  of  that  place,  where 
there  is  a  bridge  over  it  called  Jisr  cl-K^dy,  on  the  road  to 
Eeirftt.'' 

In  this  stream,  Nahr  ed-D^mlir,  we  doubtless  have  the 
Tamyras  or  Damonras  of  the  ancients,  between  Sidon  and  Bery- 
tus.^  This  circumstance  serves  to  mark  the  difficult  pass  over  tho 
promontory  on  the  south,  as  the  place  of  battle  between  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great  and  the  forces  of  Ptolemy,  about  218  B.  0. 
and  also  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Platanum.  Nicolaus,  the 
Egyptian  general,  had  divided  his  forces,  stationing  part  at  Por- 
phyreon,  and  with  the  other  occupying  the  narrow  rocky  passage 
at  Platanum,  where  Mount  Lebanon  comes  down  to  tiie  sea. 
Antiochus  advanced  with  his  army  from  Berytus,  and  encamped 
at  the  river  Damouras.  After  reconnoitering  the  position  of 
the  enemy,  he  despatched  a  party  of  troops  to  cKmb  the  moun- 
tain, and  attack  the  Egyptians  from  above  ;  while  other  assaults 
were  made  in  front,  and  by  sea.  The  Egyptians  were  driven 
from  their  strong  post ;  two  thousand  were  slain,  as  many  more 
made  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  took  refuge  in  Sidon.''     This 

'  Polyb,  6.  68.  Kekud  Palest,  pp.  581,         '  Mauoilrall  relates  that  a  Mr  Spon,   a 

857. — The  omaadera  regarded.  HaiFa  as  relative  of  tlia  trareller  Dc  Spon,  bad   a 

the  ancient  PocphjTeon ;  see  ui  Vol.  IIL  few  years   before  heen  swept    away   and 

Sec.  II,  pecult  But  there  seems  to  be  no  eri-  di-owoed;  March  19th. 
dance,  fliat  a  city  called  Pocphyreon  ever        '  In  the  mountains,  tlie  stream  too  beara 

stood  on  tlie  bay  of  'Akka  j  all  the  his-  the   name  of  Nahr  el-KSdy ;  Bnroldiarde 

toricai  notices  Bpt>ly  eqaally  well,  and  in-  p,  193. 

deed  better,  to  the  Porphyreon  north  of         '  Strabo  16.  3.  23.  p.  726,  uerc!  Bitpurir 

Sdon,  the  position  of  which  is  certain.  Icrri  SiSdc-  >«To£ii  Be  i  Tofiepai:  jroin^iii. 

'  D'Arvieux  M^.  II.  p.  829  aq.  This  Polybins  ^Yrites  the  name  Ao^ipai,  S.  68. 
was  tlie  Burj  ed-Dimlk  of  Poeooke ;  II.         '  Polyb.  Hist.  5.  68,  69.— Antiochus  ad- 

i  p,  89.  foL  vanced  further  sonthwards,  aud  afterwards, 
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Platanum  ia  probably  the  tillage  Platana  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus,  not  I'ar  from  Berytiis  ;  wbere  the  tyrant  Herod  left_  bis 
two  sons,  during  the  mock  trial  held  over  them  in  that  city.^ 
It  may,  perhaps,  have  been  a  small  fortress  guarding  tlie  pass. 

On  the  river  Damfir  and  further  north,  there  is  a  fine  narrow 
tract  between  the  mountains  and  the  shore,  covered  with  mul- 
berry orchards.  The  stream  itself  is  skirted  with  oleanders. 
Several  villages  and  small  convents  now  came  in  view,  hanging 
upon  the  side  of  Lebanon.  At  10.55  we  came  to  Khan  el- 
Miisry,  situated  upon  the  sand  near  the  shore ;  where  a  rude 
tent  close  by,  was  said  to  mark  a  station  of  the  Pasha's  post. 
On  the  mountain  opposite  were  three  villages  and  two  convents  ; 
the  largest  village  bearing  the  name  el-Mu'aUakah. — Another 
eimilar  KhSn,  called  el-GhQfr,  succeeded  at  11.35  ;  so  named 
because  a  toll  was  formerly  demanded  here.  Just  before  reach- 
ing it,  the  straggling  viU^e  cn-N^'imeh,  with  a  convent,  ia  seen 
on  the  mountain's  side.' 

Another  spot  of  the  like  kind  is  Khan  Khulda,  to  which  we 
came  at  ten  minutes  past  12  o'clock.  It  is  reckoned  three  hours 
or  more  distant  fom  the  gates  of  Beirflt ;  and  persons  travelling 
to  Sidon,  often  come  thus  far  to  lodge,  m  order  to  shorten  the 
next  day's  journey. 

About  ten  minutes  before  reaching  the  KhSn,  many  saroo- 
pha^  are  seen  among  the  rocks  on  the  right,  a  little  way  up  the 
foot  of  the  mountain ;  and  a^ain,  beyond  the  Khan,  they  are 
quite  numerous  on  both  sides  of  the  path.  These  sarcophagi 
are  of  ordinary  size,  cut  from  the  common  limestone  rocks  aa 
they  lie  upon  the  ground ;  the  covers  of  some  lie  near  them. 
They  were  obviously  made  upon  the  spot,  and  have  never  been 
moved.  Were  they  once  used  as  sepulchres  ?  and  was  here  the 
site  of  an  ancient  town  ?'  Ko  other  remains  are  visible  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  but  the  name  Khulda  suggests  the  Heldua  of 
the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  the  first  station  south  of  Berytus.* 

Shortly  beyond  KhSn  Khulda,  the  shore  trends  off  north- 
west to  form  the  lai-ge  cape  of  Beirut.     After  a  stop  of  five 

gubdnad  Moont    Tabor;     ebb    above,    p.  tionad  hy  OUvier.  VojagBS  Tom.  II   p. 

gjj  33.1.       Buckingham,   Travels  among  tlw 

'Joaapb.  Antifi.  IS.  1.  3  sq.  ip  x-ifiy  Arab  Tribes  p,  *3T.  4to. 

Tu-l  S.WW,  nxori™  K«}^v^^4yv■  '  It""-   Hieros.  ed.   Wesselmg   p.    583. 

'  This  fee^B  to  be  the  en-Na^imeh  of  Ths  position  of  Heldua  as  marked  m  the 

EdrM,  bBt«.«en  S^da  and  Beirut ;  ho  de-  Itinerary,  12  Roman  miles  from  Barytus 

soribas  it  OS  a  strong  place  of  modetato  and  8  from  Porphyreoa,  does  not  coire*- 

Z,Z^Z^  by  o^rol  tree..     It  may  poi.d  to  KhSn  Kholda  ;  it  would  suit  bet- 

thm,  like  Sarafenci,  have  stood  upon  the  ler  if  revered,  viz.  8  Roman  miles  ttom 

adiaUnt  plain.    Edrisi  par  Jaubert  p.  366.  Eerytus  and  12   from   Porphyreon.— Fo- 

*  Pooooke  notices  these  saccophafp,  and  ooeke  makes  a  similar  siigeestion  as  to 

compares  them  with  the  tombs  at  Ifesfil  Heldua  and  its  position;  althoughheap- 

nearMoontTahor;!!,  i.  p.  89.  fill.     See  pears  not  to  have  heard  tha  name  Khulda ; 

above,  p.  332.  n.  1.     They  are  also  men-  II.  i.  p.  39. 
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minutes,  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  and  at  12^  o'clock  tlie  path 
tegan  to  leave  the  coast.  At  1  o'clock  we  crossed  the  dry  "Wady 
Shuweifat,  coming  down  on  the  north  of  the  very  large  village 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  It  is  oftener 
called  Nahr  Ghodir  ;  and  comes  out  from  Wady  Shahnir  in  the 
mountains.  Earlier  in  the  season,  it  has  a  fine  stream  of  water. 
From  this  point  the  mountain  also  runs  off  more  to  the  right. 
The  promontory  of  Beirflt  is  of  a  triangular  form ;  and  the 
town  itself  lies  ahout  an  hoiir  northeast  of  the  extreme  point  or 
cape.  The  southwest  coast  of  the  triangle  is  for  some  distance 
composed  of  sand,  driven  up  into  hills  by  the  waves  and  winds  ; 
and  these  hills  are  continually  encroaching  more  and  more  upon 
the  cultivated  land  beyond.  The  sands  now  cover  much  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  cape ;  while  towards  the  et^t  between 
them  and  the  hase  of  the  mountains,  a  broad  low  plain  or  valley 
extends  from  south  to  north  across  the  promontory,  full  of  cul- 
tivatioUj  and  contiiining  the  largest  ohve  grove  in  all  Syria. 
This'  grove  lies  directly  under  the  village  of  Shuweifat  above 
mentioned,  and  heara  its  name.  The  plain  further  north,  and 
west  of  Nahr  Beirflt,  is  known  as  Ard  el-Etirajineb,  from  a 
village  called  Buij  el-BilrSjineh.  The  other  parts  of  the  prom- 
ontory susceptible  of  tillage,  and  especially  the  tract  around 
Eeirtit,  are  covered  with  mulberry  groves ;  the  culture  of  silk 
being  here  the  chief  employment  of  all  the  inhabitants.  The 
plain  and  the  adjacent  mountain  side  absolutely  swarm  with 
villages. 

Our  path  after  leaving  the  shore,  turned  more  northwest,  and 
led  us  over  and  along  the  sand-hills  on  a  direct  course  towards 
Eeinlt ;  we  thus  left  the  great  plain  and  olive  forest  at  some 
distance  on  the  right.  About  3  o'clock,  we  reached  the  grove 
of  large  and  lofty  pines  planted  by  Fakhr  ed-Din,  called  HOrsh 
Beirflt,  still  more  than  half  an  hour  from  the  city,'  On  the 
northern  border  of  this  grove,  we  found  a  cordon  of  soldiers  stflf- 
tioned  ;  the  town  being  yet  nominally  shut  up  on  account  of  the 
plague  ;  although  there  had  been  no  cases  of  the  disease  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  Not  wishing  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  power 
of  making  ftirther  excursions,  by  entering  a  place  from  which 
we  could  not  come  out  again,  we  pitched  our  tent  within  the 
grove  ;  and  sent  word  of  our  arrival  to  our  friends.  They  soon 
visited  us  ;  hut  although  we  learned  from  them,  that  the  cordon 
was  little  more  than  a  sham,  and  would  probably  soon  he  re- 
moved, yet  as  there  was  some  uncertainty,  we  preferred  to  re- 

'  Common  report  ascribea  tlie  planting  tniy,  dasorilies  Beirut  as  having  on  ^i^ 

of  thia  grove  Ut  Fakhr   ed-Din ;    and  so  south  a  Isrge   fo»^afc  of  pines,  extending 

too  Mouconjs  I.  p.  S3i.    lyAiriens  M6m.  qnitfl  to  Mount  Lehauou ;    Edr.  par  Jau- 

IL  p,  S33.    Maundrell  March  19th.     Yet  hert  I.  p.  855. 
Edrlsi,  in  the  middle  of  the  twelftli  con- 
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main  wliere  we  were  for  the  niglit,  in  order  to  obtain  more 
certain  intelligence.  We  now  paid  off  and  dismiseed  our  mule- 
teer, who  had  brought  us  all  the  way  from  Jerusalem.  We  had 
been  in  general  well  satisfied  with  him  and  with  hia  animals ; 
hut  had  never  been  able  to  place  that  confiilence  in  his  attach- 
ment and  fidelity,  which  we  had  formerly  felt  towards  all  our 
guides  of  the  Bedawin. 


The  next  morning,  June  27th,  having  ascertained  that  the 
cordon  would  soon  either  he  raised  or  wholly  disregarded ;  or,  at 
any  rate  woald  present  no  hindrance  to  any  excursion  we  might 
wish  to  make  ;  we  entered  the  city,  or  rather  the  gardens  on  the 
south,  and  took  up  our  abode  in  the  houses  of  our  friends.  My 
companion  went  to  the  house  of  Mr  Thomson,  which  had  for- 
merly been  his  own  ;  while  I  found  a  home  in  the  femily  of  Mr 
Hebard.'  Here  our  travels  by  land  were  at  an  end;  and  we 
were  delighted  to  return  once  more  to  the  order  and  neatness 
andcomfort  of  civihzed  life,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  social  and 
Christian  intercourse  ;  where  we  again  could  perceive  and  feel, 
on  every  side,  the  influence  of  the  female  hand  and  the  female 
mind;  an  influence  to  which,  in  our  intercourse  with  oriental 
life,  we  had  so  long  been  strangers.  In  my  own  case,  the  unre- 
mitted attentions  and  kindness  of  the  missionary  families,  under 
the  painful  circumstances  which  rendered  my  presence  a  bur- 
den, demand  this  expression  of  grateful  acknowledgment.  But 
•alas  !  for  her  to  whose  active  kindness  and  syinpathy  I  was 
moat  indebted,  this  tribute  came  too  late,  and  I  could  only  lay 
it  on  her  tomb.'^ 

Beimt  is  situated  on  the  northwest  coast  of  the  promontory ; 
and,  as  akeady  said,  an  hour  distant  from  the  cape,  directly 
upon  the  sea  shore.  There  was  once  a  httle  port,  now  filled 
up  ;  so  that  vessels  can  anchor  only  in  the  open  road.  The 
town  is  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  a  wall  of  no  great 
strength,  vnth  towers.  The  bouses  are  high  and  solidly  built 
of  stone.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  gloomy,  badly  paved,  or 
rather  laid  with  large  stones,  with  a  deep  channel  in  the  middle 
for  animals,  in  which  water  often  runs.=     The  aspect  of  the  city 

■  Mr  Bird,  the  oldest  memlier  of   the  after  R  long  and  painfnl  illneBs,  Jan.  1840. 

Syrian  Mission,  had  already  returned  with  She  has   left  behind   a  durable  reiiiem- 

his  family  to  the  United  Stales.     Tu  his  brance,  not    only  in   tlie    liearts   of   her 

minute  and  valuable  topographical  notices  friends,  but  in  her  influence  upon  the  many 

and  HkotohcB  of  Mount  Lebanon  and  the  Arab  chil'tan  and  families,  to  whom  she 

coaW,  the  map  of  that  re^on  accompany-  was  a  benefactress. 

iDff  tliie  work  liaa  been  greatly  indeljted.  ■  Monoonys  thna  describes  Beirflt  and 

_        Mrs    Hebard,    b  My  of  uncommon  its  streets,  I.  p.  335 ;"  La  vjlle  est  sombre 

intelligence  and  energy  oi  chiimoter,  died  et  sale,  les  rues  olj-oites  avec  Ic  ruiaseau  au 
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is  more  substantial  tlian  that  of  any  other  we  had  seen  along 
the  coast,  I  went  twice  into  the  town,  and  saw  tho  only  re- 
mains of  antiquity  which  are  now  pointed  out,  viz.  the  numerous 
ancient  columns  lying  as  a  foundation  beneath  the  quay,  and 
the  ancient  road  cut  in  the  rock  outside  of  the  southwestern 
■wall.  South  of  the  city  gate,  near  the  way  side,  is  a  little  ceme- 
tery, in  which  one  reads  the  nam^  of  Mr  Abhot  formerly 
British  consul  at  Beinlt,  and  of  PKny  Fisk,  the  missionary  and 
man  of  God. 

The  city  lies  on  a  gradual  slope,  so  that  the  streets  have  a 
descent  towards  the  sea  ;  hut  back  of  the  town,  the  ground  rises 
towards  the  south  and  west  with  more  rapidity,  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  Here,  and  indeed  all  around  the  city,  is  a  succession 
of  gardens  and  orchards  of  fruit  and  of  countless  mulberry  trees, 
sometimes  surrounded  by  hedges  of  prickly  pear,  and  giving  to 
the  environs  of  BeirUt  an  aspect  of  great  verdure  and  beauty  ; 
though  the  soil  is  perhaps  less  rich,  and  the  fruits  less  fine,  than 
in  the  vicinity  of  Saida.  These  gardens  and  orchards  are  all 
reckoned  to  the  city,  and  were  enclosed  in  the  cordon  ;  in  them 
dwell  at  least  one  third  of  the  population.  The  dwellings  of 
the  Franks  are  scattered  upon  the  hiBs  towards  the  south  and 
southwest,  each  in  the  midst  of  its  garden  ;  they  are  built  of 
stone  in  the  southern  European  style,  and  exhibit  many  of  the 
comforts  of  the  west,  heightened  by  the  luxuries  and  charm  of 
the  east. 

The  houses  of  our  friends  were  in  this  quarter  ;  and  com- 
manded a  superb  prospect.  ■  From  our  windows  the  eye  took  in 
the  whole  great  bay  north  of  the  promontory  of  EeirUt,  extending 
to  the  point  near  Nahr  Ibralilm,  the  ancient  Adonis.  On  the 
right  the  mighty  wall  of  Lebanon  rose  in  indescribable  majesty, 
with  ono  of  its  loftiest  summits,  Jebel  Sflnnln,  in  full  view  ; 
while  beneath,  between  us  and  its  foot,  lay  spread  out  a  broad 
region  covered  with  green  trees  and  ftill  of  beauty.  Along  Hoe 
bay,  where  it  sets  up  to  the  very  foot  of  Lebanon,  we  could  dis- 
tinguish the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb,  the  ancient  Lycus,  with 
its  celebrated  pass  marked  by  Latin  inscriptions  and  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  monuments  ;'  near  the  southern  comer  ia  the  Nahr 
Beirut,  perhaps  the  Magoras  of  Pliny;'  while  still  more  at 
hand  was  pointed  out  the  region  where,  accoiiiing  to  the  legend, 
the  combat  took  place  between  St.  George  and  the  dn^on,' 
niffien  oh  vont  ks  chevaus,  et  deux  che-  '  Plin.  II.  N.  6.  20.  Comp.  Pococke  II. 
mins  Ae  ohaque  coatt  releveB  oii  aiarehent  i.  p.  91.  fol.— There  seems  to  he  not  the 
leahommca."  The  BBme  form  oT  murow  slightestfonndationforregardiiiglhenanie 
rtreet  is  seen  also  in  Jerusalem.  Magoras  as  a  oorraptiOQ  for  Tamjras,  as 

'  Maundrell  March  17th.     Pocooke  II.     sappoaed  by  Mannerl ;  Geogr.  von  Paliist. 
I  p.  93.    Eorckhnrdt  p.  190.     Tho  Latin    etc.  1831.  p.  293. 

inscriptions  are  given  hj  Manndrell  and  =  Mamidrell  1.  o.  Pococke  ib,  p.  91. 
Burckhardt  Tuniet'a  Tour.  etc.  II.  p.  61. — The  legsud 
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Yet  what  interested  me  most  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the  view 
of  the  towering  heights  of  Lehanon,  so  rich  in  delightfal  associ- 
ations drawn  from  scriptural  history.  As  its  ridgea  here  present 
themselves  to  the  eye,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
the  name  Lebanon,  signifying  in  Hebrew  the  "  White  Moun- 
tain." The  whole  mass  of  the  mountain  consists  of  whitish 
limestone  ;  or  at  least,  the  rocky  surface,  as  it  reflects  the  light, 
exhibits  everywhere  a  whitish  aspect,'  The  mountain  teems  with 
villages  ;  and  is  cultivated  more  or  less  almost  to  the  very  top. 
Tet  so  steep  and  rocky  is  the  surface,  that  the  tillage  is  carried 
on  chiefly  hy  means  of  terraces,  built  up  with  great  labour  and 
covered  above  with  soil.  When  one  looks  upwards  from  below, 
the  vegetation  on  these  terraces  is  not  seen  ;  so  that  the  whole 
mountain  side  appears  as  if  composed  only  of  immense  rugged 
masses  of  naked  whitish  rock,  severed  by  deep  wild  ravines  run- 
ning down  precipitously  to  the  plain.  No  one  would  suspect, 
among  these  rocks,  the  existence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  thrifty 
villages,  and  a  numerous  population  of  mountaineers,  hardy,  in- 
dustrious, and  brave.  The  great  number  of  convents  scattered 
over  Lehanon,  will  he  noticed  in  the  next  section. 

The  celebrated  cedar  grove  of  Lebanon  is  some  three  days' 
journey  from  Beirtit,  near  the  northern  and  perhaps  highest 
summit  of  the  mountain,  six  or  eight  hours  north  of  Jebel 
Sflnnin.  Ab  I  was  able  to  visit  the  spot  during  a  subsequent 
journey,  a  description  of  it  belongs  rather  to  another  volume.^ 

To  say  nothing  of  the  rich  mines  of  discovery  in  physical 
science,  still  to  be  explored  in  Mount  Lebanon,  the  mountain 
well  deserves  -further  examination  in  a  matter  of  historical  im- 
port. I  refer  to  the  various  ancient  temples  found  in  several 
parts  of  Lebanon,  on  both  sides ;  some  of  them  high  up,  in 
places  where  it  must  have  been  difficult  to  build  ;  and  exhibiting 
a  style  of  architecture  similar  to  the  wonderful  structures  of  Ba- 
'albek.  The  site  of  one  of  these  temples  was  visible  from  our 
windows,  near  the  village  Beit  Miry,  half  way  up  the  mountain, 
at  the  distance  of  three  hours  from  Beir&t.  It  is  called  Deir  el- 
KtH'ah  ;  and  was  described  as  built  of  immense  hewn  stones 
without  cement,  with  large  columns  in  front ;  which,  i^  well  as 
the  walls,  are  now  mostly  overthrown.  Burckhardt  visited  not 
less  than  four  other  like  temples  in  different  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  and  a  sixth  is  marked  by  Mr  Bird  at  Husn  es-8ufiry,  in 

has  been  attaeliBd  to  this  spot  at  least  ever  come  from  the  perennial  snow  upon  lie 

Binoe  Bib  crusades,  and  is  often  Dientiooad  mountain ;  but  tliis  does  not  exist  in  snf- 

bj  travellers;  see  da  Sncbem  Mn.  p,  102.  fidentquandty.topreBeataiij'peruianently 

Keisab.  p.  838.     Breydenbach  in  lleissb.  p.  marked  appasranca. 

124.     Qnaresmius  n.  p.  909.  Momanya  I.  '  See  in  Vol  UL  Seot  XHL  imder  June 

p.  834,  et^  ate.  ISlb,  1852. 
'  The  name  is  sometimes  said  to  have 

Vol.  II.— 42  iii.  439-441 
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the  district  of  ed-Dilrmiyeli,  northeast  of  Tripoly.  Not  improha- 
hly  more  exist  in  various  other  places.' 

Beirfit  is  the  ancient  Berytus  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans, 
and  hy  some  is  supposed  to  be  also  the  Eerothai  or  Berothah  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  notices,  however,  respecting  the 
latter,  are  such,  tliat  the  name  alone  suggests  an  identity.^  As 
Berytus  it  is  mentioned  hy  the  Greek  and  Latin  geographer." 
Under  Augustus  it  became  a  Eoman  military  colony  hy  the  name 
of  Felix  JuHa ;  and  was  afterwai-ds  endowed  with  the  Jus  Itali- 
oim.*  It  was  at  Berytus,  that  Herod  the  Great  procui-ed  the 
flagitious  mock  trial  to  be  held  over  his  two  sons.^  The  elder 
Agrippa  greatly  favoured  the  city,  and  adorned  it  with  a  splendid 
theatre  and  amphitheatre,  besides  baths  and  porticos  ;  inaugu- 
rating them  with  games  and  spectacles  of  every  kind,  includmg 
shows  of  gladiators.'  Here  too,  after  the  destniction  of  Jei-usa- 
lem,  Titus  celebrated  the  birth  day  of  his  father  Vespasian,  by 
the  exhibition  of  similar  spectacles,  in  which  many  of  the  captive 
Jews  perished.' 

In  the  next  succeeding  centuries,  Berytus  became  renowned 
as  a  school  of  Greek  learning,  particularly  of  law  ;  and  was  visit- 
ed by  scholars  from  a  distance,  like  Athens  and  Alexandria. 
Eusebius  relates,  that  the  martyr  Appian  resided  here  for  a  time 
to  pursue  Greek  secular  learning  ;  and  the  celebrated  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  centuiy,  after  hav- 
ing frequented  the  schools  of  Alexandria  and  Athens,  repaired 
to  Berytus,  to  perfect  himself  in  the  civil  law."  A  later  Greek 
poet  describes  Bei-ytus  iu  this  respect  as  "  the  nurse  of  tranqml 
life."'     It  wa^  early  likewise  made  a  Christian  bishopric,  under 

'  For  Deir  el-KBl'al!,  see  Vol.  HI.  Seot.        '  Stmbo  16.  2. 18, 19.  p.  765  ;  wherafae 

L— Of  tie  four  temples  seen  bj  Burok-  relates  Ihnt  Berytus  was  ttifcen  by  the  Ro- 

harat,  one  is  not  far  from  Zahleh,  and  the  mans  after  having  been  destroyed  by  Try 

rest  ill  the  Tioinity  of  the  convent  Deir  pbon.  Ptolem.  15.  4.  Plin.  H.  N.  5.  SO. 
Dimitry  in  the  district  el-Kflrah  BOntiieiist         '  Plin.  ib.  "Berytus  oolonia  quEB  Folix 

of  TorAbulns  or  Tripoly.     Travela  pp.  29,  Julia  adpsllabatar."   Joseph.  E.  J.  7.  3. 1, 

173,  lis  —In  1862  I  was  able  to  visit  a  Leg.  7,  Big.  de  Ceiieibus  i  "  Juris  Italioi 

large  number  of  amilar  temples  in  Leba-  mint  Troaa,  Berytus,  Dyrraebinm." 
non  and  Anti-Lebanon,  and   iu  the  BQ-         °  Joseph,  Antiq^.  16,  11.  1-6. 
ka-'a.    See  in  VoL  m.,pa»dm.  '  IMd.  19.  7.  5. 

"  2  Sara.  8,  8.  Ez.  47, 16.   In  the  former        '  Joseph.  B.  J,  7.  8.  1 ;  comp.  7.  6.  1. 
passage  Berotliai  is  spoken  of  as  belonging        '  Euseb,  de  Martyrib.  Falsest,  c  4,  de 

to  the  kingdom,  of  Zobah,  (oomp.  vs.  5,)  Apphiano  ;  Tq!  'Y.Kkiirur  waiSeioi   fptxa 

whioh  appears  to  faave  included  Hamath ;  kiw/ub^s  . .  .  Tip  nKtiava  Kori  T^r  'Bitporhv 

comp.  vs.  9.  10.     2  Chr.  B,  8.    In  the  Biarpf^j  xfi"""- — Soorat.  Hist  Eoo.  i. 

lifter  passage  (Ez.  47,  16.  16),  the  border  37,    de    Gregor.    Neocffls.    oStoj   &s   twh 

of  Israel  is  ixavm  in  prophetic  viaou,  ap-  'AM'^I'"  ToiSetmj/ilBi'  ieaxap^a'as  ip  Tp 

parently  from  the  MediMrraneaQ  by  Ha-  Bjiiiut^  si/iovs  i/idi'davev.     See  too  Cave 

math  and  Berothah  towards  Damascus  Soriptorum  Ecc.  Hist  p.  83.  Genev.  1705. 
and  Hanran.     The  Berothah  hare  meant,         '  Nonnus    Dionys.    XLl,   fin.    Bij/wwij 

vrould  therefore  more  naturally  seam  to  B'iraio  ToAjjmloio  tiS^h). 
have  been  an  inland  city. 

iii.  441-443 
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the  jurisdMon  of  the  patriarch  of  Anfiooh  ;  and  is  montionod 
by  Jerome,  as  one  of  the  places  visited  hy  Paula.' 

Under  the  reign  of  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  centuiy,  Berjtus 
was  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  city  of  Phenieia  ;  its  acade- 
my continued  to  flourish,  and  was  visited  by  many  younfr  men 
of  wealth  and  rank,  who  pursued  here  the  study  of  the  Boman  law 
m  Its  Greek  form.  Under  the  same  reign,  Berytus  was  laid  in 
rums  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  school  removed  for  a  time  to 
Bidon.  In  a  later  and  more  legend-lovmg  age,  in  the  eighth 
century,  Boiytus  heoarae  the  reputed  seat  of  the  noted  miiJcle 
according  to  which,  when  an  image  of  Christ  was  once  mooted 
and  crucified  by  the  Jews  in  scorn,  and  the  side  pierced  with  a 
spear,  there  issued  from  it  blood  and  water  in  great  quantity  ■ 

The  orusadcrs,  in  their  first  progress  along  the  coast  from 
Antioch  to  Jerusalem,  in  A.  D.  1099,  passed  by  Beirut,  as  they 
did  other  cities,  without  any  attempt  to  get  possession  of  it ; 
indeed  Its  commander  is  rekted  to  have  furnished  to  them  sup- 
phes  of  provisions  and  money,  on  condition  that  they  would  spare 
the  harvest,  the  viueyoids,  and  the  trees  around  the  city '  The 
place  was  not  captured  untd  A.  D.  lUO ;  when  king  Baldwin 
1.  took  It,  after  ft  protracted  siege  of  seventy-five  days  =  It  re- 
mftmed  long  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  ;  and  is  described  as 
BUrronnded  by  a  strong  wall,  and  as  lying  in  the  midst  of 
oteharis,  and  groves,  and  vineyards.'  Beirtt  wao  made  a  Latin 
bishopric,  under  the  archbishop  of  Tyre,  and  the  patriarch  of 
Jerasalem.'  In  A.  D.  1183,  Sakdin  besieged  the  town  by  sea 
and  hind,  and  made  violent  efforts  to  take  it  hy  storm  ■  but 
withdrew  on  the  approach  of  the  Christian  forces  fi^om  Seppho- 
ns,  after  laymg  waste  the  adjacent  orchards  and  vineyarfs' 
JJive  years  later,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Hatttn  Beirdt 
surrendered  to  him  on  the  eighth  day  after  it  was  ii.™.*~l  ■ 


...--.^^..v,^  ^  ,uju  „u  ^no  eignm  aay  alter  it  was  invested.' 

10  the  new  host  of  crusaders,  chiefly  irom  Germany,  who 
reached  the  Holy  Land  in  A    D  1197,  tie  possession  of  Beirtt 

Ae.tl,„H,.l.kII.j^5,..j   P  •  Alb  A,.  11  1B-I7.    M.h.rCm.l. 

ikmg  rf  Boiytus,   Agathiaa    a  36     Will  Tvr.  II.  13.    Wilieu  ib.  II 
■ng  other  tbinga;  noAAol  Se    n   nc 


■    p  2IS 


iZri'lt^'.'.  ta'"Z  "  ","'.5"''','"  „■  "'"  P"  ''■•'»"  P-  »  J«  a, 

epWTafxo"-".oI8iTap„ffa»Tofrs'P»^ol(«'  Vitr.  c.  26. 

.■„.  i.   ^if  4  .  r"""  ^"'"'■-  "•inilTyr.  ».  IS.  ib.  IB.  16.   lb.  16. 

Biua  Jumoc,  eshibited  at  the  second  coun-  IT.- ib  17   1    ib  91   q    ToDnJ^n^. 

cilofNi.ej,AD787._A.t.IV.    Co^p.  Chr.  iVeol  1326  ^   '  "■' ^""""^ 

Cave   Seriptor.  Ecol.   Hist.  pp.  41G    438  "  WilL  Tyr    22    17    18      Eohnefl  Vit 

Thfl  p^jy  ,8  quoted  m  full  by  Quart«miu8,  '  Bohaei  p,  72.     3^.  d«  Vlt..   c.  9S. 

,^t,K  :.    ,      ^   „  Wilken  Gesch.  der.  Er.  HI  iL  p  295 

Albert.  Aq.  S.  40.    Will,  Tyr,  7.  23.  '^ 

iii  443,  444 
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'became  an  oljject  of  importance.  It  was  now  a  8eat  of  trade  ; 
it  occupied  a  favourable  position ;  and  the  Saracen  galleys  which 
harboured  in  and  near  its  port,  committed  great  ravages  upon 
the  Christian  commerce,  capturing  and  making  slaves  of  thou- 
sands of  pilgrims  ae  they  approached  the  Syrian  coasts.'  The 
Christian  army  marched  from  Tyre  upon  this  enterprise  ;  and 
after  a  general  battle  with  the  Saracen  forces,  near  Sidon,  ap- 
peared before  Beirflt.  They  found  the  gates  open ;  for;  on  the 
preceding  day,  the  Christian  slaves  within  the  walls  had  risen 
upon  the  Saracens,  and  delivered  the  city  over  to  the  Christian 
fleet.  It  was  now  given  up  to  Amalric,  as  king  of  Cyprus  and 
Jerusalem,  and  reannexed  to  the  latter  kingdom,' 

In  the  later  strife  between  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  and 
the  regent  John,  of  Ibelin,  Beirflt  was  seized  and  occupied  for  a 
time,  in  A.  D.  1231,  by  the  imperial  forces ;  but  was  a^ain 
abandoned  without  taldng  the  citadel,'  The  city  remained 
in  possession  of  the  Christiana,  until  the  final  and  terrible 
overthrow  of  the  Frank  dominion  in  Syria,  in  A.  D.  1291,  in 
the  siege  and  storm  of  'Akka.  After  the  abandonment  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon  by  the  Christians,  the  troops  of  the  Sultan  Ashraf 
approached  Beirfit.  The  Emir  in  command  announced  to  the 
inhabitants,  that  the  former  truce,  which  they  had  not  broken, 
Bhould  be  continued  to  them;  and,  at  the  same  time,  summoned 
them  to  come  out  and  meet  him  with  confidence,  as  he  drew 
near.  They  went  forth  accordingly  in  procession,  to  receive  him 
on  their  borders  ;  but,  false  to  Ms  word,  he  caused  them  to  be 
seized  and  put  to  death  or  thrown  into  chains,  took  possession  of 
the  city  and  castle,  and  laid  them  both  in  ruins.^ 

In  the  next  following  period,  Beirut,  like  Saida,  appears  to 
have  recovered  from  its  desolation,  and  continued  to  be  a 
trading  city.  Abulfeda  describes  it  as  surrounded  by  a  rich  soil 
and  gardens,  and  as  the  port  of  Damascus.  So,  too,  edh- 
Dhahiry,  in  the  fifteenth  centurj'.^  Frank  travellers  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  speak  of  the  beauty  of  its 
environs,  fuU  of  fruits  and  gardens  of  all  kinds  ;  among  which, 
however,  the  mulberry  already  predominated ;  the  culture  of 
silk  being,  even  then,  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,' 
Like  Saida,  this  city  also  revived  somewhat  ia  the  beginning  of 

'  Two  gslleys,  tvhioh  escaped  to  Beinlt  '  Mar.  Sanut.  p.  232.    Eeinaad  Estr.  p. 

from  +I1B  destruclioo  of  Saladin's  fleet  in  670.     Willicii  ib,  "VII.  7TS, 

A.  D.  1188,  axe  ™d  to  have  captured  in  >  Ahulf.  Tab.  SjT.  p.  94.     Edh-nhahiry 

the    nine   following  years  not  less  tban  in  Eoaenmuller  Analect  Arab.  IIL  p,  22. 

fonrteen  thousand  pilgrims.     Wilkcn  Ge-  I/at  p.  i7. 

lobiohtederKr.V.p.  33.    Comp,  also  ibid.  •  Baumgarten  !n  A.  D.   1608;  p.  235, 

IV.  p.  282.  Villamont  in  1S89,  p.  226.     Ncitzsobite, 

'  Wilken  ib.  V.  p.83-B9.  in  lfi35,  speaks  expresslj  of  the  culturo 

'  Wilkeii  ib.  VI.  pp.  C29,  589.  of  silk ;  p.  a07.    Monoonya  I.  p.  335. 
iiL  444^46 
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the  seventeenth  century,  from  the  activity  of  Pakhr  ed-Din, 
who  made  it  one  of  his  chief  places  of  residence,  and  erected 
here  an  extensive  palace  ;  although  he  filled  up  the  port. 
According  to  D'Arvieux,  Beirfit,  in  his  day,  was  twice  as  large 
as  Saida,  and  much  hetter  huilt ;  though  the  chief  centre  of 
European  trade,  during  that  and  the  eighteenth  century,  re- 
mained at  Saida.'  Caravans  from  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and 
Egypt,  regularly  arrived  at  Beirut ;  especially  at  the  season 
when  the  siLk  of  each  year  came  into  market." 

"Within  the  present  century,  and  indeed  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  Beirftt  has  received  a  new  impulse,  from  having 
heen  made  the  centre  of  European  trade  for  this  part  of  the 
coast,  and  as  the  port  of  Damascus,  Before  that  time,  one  or 
two  consular  agents  were  the  solo  representatives  of  the  west. 
At  present,  there  are  resident  consuls  from  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  and  also  one  from  the  American  states  ;  trade  h^ 
flourished  and  been  extended  hy  the  estahlishmcnt  of  mercantile 
houses,  some  of  which  have  branches  in  Damascus ;  and  the 
activity,  the  population,  and  the  importance  of  the  city  have 
been  greatly  increased.^  This  circumstance,  and  the  facilities 
of  communication  with  the  interior  and  Other  parts  of  the 
country,  have  caused  Bcirlit  to  be  selected  as  the  chief  seat  of 
the  American  mission  in  Syria  ;  which,  in  its  schools,  and  by  its 
press,  as  well  as  by  direct  effort,  has  prospered  not  only  in 
proportion  to  its  means,  but  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  its 
limited  means  would  have  authorized  us  to  expect. 

Such  was  Beirflt,  and  such  were  Tyre  and  Sidon,  when  we 
saw  them ;  and  also  when  the  manuscript  of  these  pages  was 
completed,  in  August  1840.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  very 
next  monii,  September  1840,  Beirfit  was  laid  in  partial  ruin  by 
a  bombardment  from  the  combined  English  and  Austrian  fleet ; 
and  Tyre,  Sidon,  Haifa,  and  'Akka,  in  their  turn  were  subjected 
to  the  Hke  fate. 

CONCLUSION, 

Thus  ends  the  Journal  of  our  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land. 
We  had  planned  an  excursion  from  Boinlt  to  Ba'albek,  intend- 

'  D'Arvieni  MrSnu  IL  p,   BS7  eq.     The  sqnadron;  BQsching  Erdabesohr.  XI.  L  p, 

paliwie  of  the  Emir  at  Beirfit  is  fnlly  de-  862. 

scrihed  tj  Manndrell,  March  18th,— t'or        '  D'Arvieux  ib.  II.  p.  343,   The  French 

the  general  condition  of  Beirllt  and  its  had  merchants  nt  Bcirflti  liut  merely  as 

trade,  trom  that  tjme  to  the  commence-  agents  of  the  bousea  in  Saida.  ib. 
ment  of  the  present  century,  sea  Niabuhr        '  Nearly  sixty  years  ago,  Volney  pvea 

EBiBebeaobr.  II,  p.  489.     Volney  Voyage  the  population  of  Beirut  at  fix  thousand ; 

II,  p.  169  sq.     OliAfier  Voysjte,  etc.  II.  p.  Voyage  U.  p.  ITO,    Twenty  years  einoe, 

218.     In  A.   D,  1773,  Eeirfit  was  bom-  it  was  aatimatBd  at  fsn  or  twelve  thousand ; 

barded  and  plundered  by  a  small  Russian  0.  v.   Richter's  Wallfahrten   p.  76.     In 
Vot.  n.-42*  iii.  446.  447 
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ing  to  cross  tlie  ridge  of  Lebanon  by  tlie  usual  road  to  Lamae- 
CUB,  or  eeh-Sh&m,  as  the  natives  usually  call  it  (by  contraction 
for  Dinaeslik  esb-Sh&m,  Damascus  of  Syria),  and  then  pass  more 
to  the  northeast  by  Zahleh  into  the  valley  el-Buka'a.  Thence 
we  wished  to  return  over  Lebanon  by  way  of  the  cedars  to 
Tripoly,  and  so  along  the  coast  to  Beirflt.  But  during  the  first 
days  after  our  arrival  at  Beirfit,  the  road  to  DaniaBcus  was 
understood  to  bo  shut  up  by  the  insurgent  Druzes,  and  the 
whole  Baka'a  to  be  insecure.  My  own  health  too,  which  had 
been  failing  ever  since  we  reached  Tyre,  now  gave  way  ;  and  on 
Friday  (June  29th),  and  for  the  eight  following  days,  I  was 
confined  mostly  to  my  room.  I  was  thus  cut  off  firom  visiting 
even  Nahr  el-Kelb  and  Deir  el-KGl'ah. 

It  had  over  been  oui-  hope,  that  before  this  time  a  line 
of  steamers  would  have  been  established  between  Beirut  and 
Smyrna ;  such  a  line  had  been  long  announced,  and  has  since 
been  put  in  operation.  But  as  yet  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
been  commenced  ;  and  we  therefore  decided  to  take  the  English 
steamer  to  Alexandria,  and  thence  proceed  by  the  French  line. 
We  had  indeed  offers  enough  of  Greek  vessels  direct  to  Smyrna, 
at  a  much  less  expense ;  but  in  these  vessels,  there  was  not 
only  no  accommodation  for  passengers,  hut  besides,  at  this 
season,  we  could  not  hope  to  reach  Smyrna  by  such  a  convey- 
ance under  thirty  days.  Indeed,  we  afterwards  learned,  that 
one  of  our  friends,  who  had  made  the  voyi^e  a  few  weeks 
previously,  had  boon  forty  days  between  the  two  ports.  The 
English  government-steamer,  the  Megfera,  arrived  at  Beirlit 
dunng  the  night  of  July  6th  ;  and  on  Sunday  the  8fch  we  went 
on  board  at  noon,  after  attending  the  English  service  of  the 
mission  held  in  the  house  of  the  American  consul,  Mr  Chasseaud. 
The  steamer  got  under  way  immediately,  "We  found  eveiything 
on  board  in  the  neatest  order ;  the  crew  were  all  in  their  Sunday 
clothes  ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  aU  were  mustered  to  attend  the 
solemn  service  of  the  English  church  on  deck,  each  with  his 
Bible  and  prayer-book.  Among  the  passengers  were  the  two 
English  travellers,  whom  we  had  met  at  Hebron.  We  were 
throughout  highy  gratified  with  the  hind  and  gentlemanly 
deportment  of  the  commander,  Lieut.  Goldsmith  ;  with  whom  it 
seemed  to  he  the  constant  aim,  to  keep  his  ship  in  perfect  order, 
and  promote  in  the  highest  degree  the  comfort  of  his  passen- 
gers. 

We  entered  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  in  the  afternoon  of 

183R    Elliott   raaltea    &e    populalaon    oF  the  Egyptian  goTennaant!  Travels  11.  p. 

the  towu  and  snbnrba  to  be  fifteen  thon-  218.     A  year  later,  Schnbert  gives  it  at 

sand,   whioii  is  probably  nearly  coitett;  only  niQB  thousand,  meaning  perhaps  only 

the  number  liHYing  greatly  increased  nnder  those  wltliln  the  walla;  Eeise  III.  p.  880. 
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Tuesday,  July  lOth ;  and  anchored  in  the  midst  of  tlic  levia- 
thans of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  which  now  seemed  lite  old  ac- 
quaintances. Our  vessel  was  of  course  ia  quarantine  ;  and  as 
she  was  to  wait  a  week  in  this  port  for  the  arrival  of  the  India 
mails,  wo  preferred  to  remain  on  board,  rather  than  venture  the 
discomforts  and  risks  of  an  Egyptian  lazaretto.  In  due  time 
the  French  steamer  arrived  ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  week,  both 
vessels  were  to  depart  at  the  same  hour.  On  the  17th,  at  the 
very  last  moment,  after  the  French  vessel  had  closed  ite  com- 
munication with  the  shore,  we  were  admitted  on  board  at  4 
o'clock  P.  M.,  and  the  two  steamers  left  the  port  together,  one 
steering  towards  Malta,  and  the  other  for  Syra. 

After  a  long  passage,  rendered  unpleasant  by  a  strong  head 
wind  the  whole  way,  we  anchored  at  Syra  early  in  the  morning 
of  July  Slsfc  ;  and  having  lain  there  all  day,  (the  vessel  being 
in  quarantine,)  were  transferred  again  at  the  last  moment  to 
another  French  steamer;  in  which,  after  a  calm  and  very  pleas- 
ant trip,  as  on  a  river,  we  arrived  at  Smyrna  at  11  o'clock  A.  M. 
the  next  day.  Here,  in  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Mr  Temple 
in  the  city,  and  afterwards  in  the  lodgings  of  Mr  Calhoun  in  the 
charming  village  of  Bujah,  I  paased  several  days  of  great  enjoy- 
ment. 

A  week  later,  I  proceeded  to  Oonstantmople,  in  one  of  the 
fine  steamers  that  plough  the  waves  of  the  Hellespont ;  accom- 
plishing their  voyage  ordinarily  in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty 
hours.  Here  too  in  the  estimable  famihes  of  missionary  frienda, 
Messrs  Goodell  and  Schauffler,  I  was  welcomed  to  a  grateful 
home ;  and  visited  all  the  points  of  interest  at  leisure.  We 
had  arrived  on  the  morning  of  July  30th,  before  dawn  ;  and  on 
coming  upon  deck,  I  had  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  the 
glories  wliich  surround  the  Golden  Horn.  Splendid  indeed  for 
situation  is  Constantinople  ;  magnificent  in  its  graceful  contour 
of  land  and  water,  in  its  towering  domes  and  slender  minarets, 
and  in  the  deep  verdure  of  the  trees  and  gardens  which  every- 
where rises  above  the  dwellings  ;  surpassingly  beautiful  ae  beheld 
from  without ;  but  within,  tias,  "fall  of  dead  men's  hones  and 
all  uncleannoss  1 "  I  rejoiced,  that  the  crown  of  oriental  cities 
had  thus  been  reserved  for  me  till  the  last. 

On  the  morning  of  August  13th,  my  companion,  Mr  Smith, 
arrived  from  Smyrna,  in  order  to  accompany  me  to  G-ermany  ; 
whither  he  had  been  commissioned  to  repair,  in  order  to  procure 
the  casting  of  new  founts  of  Arabic  types,  for  the  press  at 
Beirlit.  We  embarked  the  same  day  on  hoard  of  one  of  the 
Danube  steamers  ;  and  after  a  slow  hut  pleasant  voyage  across 
the  Black  Sea  and  up  the  "dark  rolling"  river,  skirted  with 
cities  renowned  in  the  wars  of  fomier  centuries,  we  entered  the 
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borders  of  Hungary.  Our  c[uarantine  of  ten  days  was  spent  at 
Orsova,  in  the  midst  of  the  green  Carpathian  chain,  above  the 
fer  femed  Iron  Gate,  hut  still  below  the  more  romantic  passes. 
We  lay  afterwards  for  a  whole  day  at  Semlin  ;  and  saw  the  first 
steamer  enter  and  pass  up  the  river  Save,  between  that  city  and 
Belgrade.  Among  the  immense  marshes  which  stretch  along 
the  Danube  in  this  quarter,  I  probably  inhaled  the  poison  of  an 
intermittent  fever ;  with  which  not  less  than  four,  out  of  the 
nine  passengers  of  whom  our  company  consisted,  became  ulti- 
mately affected.  We  had  probably  laid  a  foundation  for  it,  in 
the  change  from  an  oriental  to  an  oecidental  mode  of  life  ;  and 
from  constant  and  vigorous  exercise,  to  the  indolence  and  list- 
s  of  a  steam  vessel.     We  reached  Vienna  on  the  13th  of 


Here  my  disorder,  after  a  few  days,  assumed  a  new  and 
alanning  form,  and  brought  me  speedily  to  the  borders  of  the 
grave.  One  day  the  physician  left  me,  saying  to  my  companion 
that  I  should  probably  expire  in  two  or.  three  hours.  He  after- 
wards returned,  expecting  to  find  me  dead.  Meantime,  through 
the  mercy  of  God,  a  crisis  had  taken  place ;  I  bad  slept,  and 
was  better.  Two  days  later  my  family  arrived  by  forced  stages 
from  Dresden  ;  and  from  that  time  my  recovery  was  as  rapid,  as 
had  previously  been  the  progress  of  the  disease.  For  the  pre- 
servation of  my  life,  I  regard  myself  as  principally  indebted, 
under  G-od,  to  the  judicious  care  and  devoted  attentions  of  the 
tried  friend,  who  had  been  so  long  the  companion  of  my  wander- 
ings in  the  east. 

'  Onr  voyage  up  the  Daauhe  has  al-  key,  in  Eenreli  of  manuscripta  of  tlie  By- 
ready  bBBn  deeecibed  by  one  of  the  party,  zantjne  lai» ;  and  wa  had  now  met  agBon 
Dr.  E.  Zacharia,  a  young  jnriat  of  Heidel-  al  Constantinople.  He  too  was  one  of  the 
bent,  with  whom  I  had  left  Vienna  in  the  four  sufferers.  See  Zachonas  Keise  m 
preceding  antnnm.  He  had  travelled  den  Orient,  Heidelb.  1840.  Pref.  and  p. 
throngh  Italy,  Greece,  and  a  part  of  Tnr-  823  aq. 
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RELIGIOUS  SECTS  IN    SYRIA  AKD    PALESTINE, 

The  object  of  the  present  Section  is,  to  embody  in  one  view 
tbe  information  to  whicli  we  bad  access,  respecting  tbe  various 
religious  denominations  and  parties,  prevailing  throughout  the 
Holy  Land.  This  account  contains  the  result  of  extensive 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  tbe  American  mission,  continued  through 
several  years ;  in  which  my  iriend,  the  Rev.  Mr  Smith,  bore  a 
leading  part.  He  had  travelled  in  this  behalf  through  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Pashalik  of  Damascus,  from  Hamab  on 
the  north  to  Haurfln  and  the  Belka  on  the  south,  as  well  as 
throughout  Mount  Lebanon  and  western  Palestine,  Tbe  in- 
quiries of  the  mission  were,  of  course,  directed  chiefly  to  the 
state  of  the  Christian  population  in  general,  and  particularly  in 
Mount  Lebanon, 

The  followii^  view  of  the  various  Christian  sects,  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  derived  from  the  best  authority.  It  is 
here  given  as  exhibiting  their  actual  state,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  somewhat  diflcult  historical  questions  connected 
with  tbe  subject,  Tbe  remarlcs  near  tbe  olose,  upon  the  policy 
to  be  hoped  for  from  Protestant  England  in  behalf  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  Syria,  must  be  regarded  as  my  own. 

I.  Chbistian  Sects. 

The  Christian  population  of  Syria  and  Palestine  embraces, 
according  to  the  best  and  most  careful  estimates,  between  four 
and  iive  hundred  thousand  souls.  It  is  divided  into  the  foUow- 
ii^  eight  sects,  viz.  Greeks,  Gfreek  Catholics  ;  Maronites  ;  Syri- 
ans or  Jacobites,  Syrian  Catholics ;  Armenians,  Armenian  Cath- 
olics ;  Latins. 
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The  most  numeroiis  of  a!!  the  Christian  eects  are  tho 
Greeks,  They  are  eo  called  in  Syria,  merely  because  of  their 
professing  the  Greek  faith,  and  belonging  to  the  Gfreek  church. 
There  are  now  no  traces,  either  in  their  spoken  language  or  in 
the  language  of  their  public  sei-vices,  of  any  national  afEnity 
with  the  Greek  people.  They  are  Arabs,  like  the  other  Arabs 
of  the  country.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  there  any  indica- 
tions of  a  Syriac  origin  in  any  part ;  with  the  single  exception 
of  Ma'litla  and  its  vicinity,  on  Anti-Lebanon  north  of  Damas- 
cua.  In  thia  region,  the  dialect  now  spoken,  as  well  as  the  old 
church  books,  long  since  indeed  disused,  show  that  the  inhabi- 
tants are  originally  of  the  Syrian  race.  With  this  exception, 
the  language  of  the  Greek  Christians  of  Syriii,  both  as  epoken 
and  as  used  in  their  churches,  is  Arabic. 

The  spoken  Arabic  differs  so  httle  from  the  language  of  ■ 
books,  that  all  books  written  in  a  plain  style,  are  intelligihle  to 
the  common  people.'  Honce  it  wiU  be  seen,  that  these  Chris- 
tians enjoy  the  great  privilege,  of  having  their  religious  worship 
conducted  in  a  language  which  they  understand ;  a  privilege 
denied  to  those  of  the  same  church,  who  speak  the  Greek 
tongue,  and  to  every  other  Christian  sect  indeed  in  Western 
Asia,  except  their  countrymen  and  relatives,  the  Greek  Catho- 
lics, Perhaps,  however,  it  should  be  added,  that  their  church 
books  contain  many  untransiated  technical  terms,  from  the 
Greek ;  and  that  on  particular  occasions,  or  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  certain  portions  of  the  service,  or  even  the  whole  ser- 
vice, is  sometimes  said  in  Greek. 

This  is  moat  frec[uently  the  case,  when  the  high  clergy  offi- 
ciate. It  is  an  important  fact,  that  nearly  if  not  quite  all  tho 
bishops  of  this  sect,  are  Greeks  by  birth,  and  foreigners  in  the 
country  ;  a  circumstance  which  shows  how  great  an  influence 
the  see  of  Constantinople  exerts,  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
Syria.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  lamented.  These  bishops  rarely  leam 
to  speak  the  Arabic  language  well ;  of  course  they  cannot 
preach ;  and  their  medium  of  intcrcoiu^e  with  the  people  in 
conversation  is  very  imperfect.  There  naturally  fails  to  take 
place  that  unity  of  national  feeling  between  the  bishop  and"  hie 
flock,  which  might  lead  to  national  improvement,  especially  in 
education.  A  Greek  bishop  from  abroad,  able  only  to  stammer 
Arabic,  and  perhaps  not  reading  it  at  all,  and  regarding  it  only 
as  a  barbarous  dialect,  (a  feeling  which  is  inherent  in  almost 
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every  Greek  by  birth,)  cannot  be  expected  to  take  mucli  interest 
in  promoting  a  system  of  national  education  among  his  flock. 
It  is  a  natural  result,  tlioi:^h  not  arising  exclusively  from  the 
cai38e  here  brought  to  view,  that  nothing  of  the  kiad  is  done. 
If  a  bishop  thinks  of  establishing  a  school,  as  the  object  of  his 
own  particular  patron^c,  it  will  be  a  school  for  teaching  Greek, 
ancient  or  modern  ;  and  generally  the  apparent  ruling  motive, 
even  for  such  a  step,  wiU  be,  that  he  may  have  around  him  a 
Builficient  number  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  Greek,  to 
assist  him,  when  he  performs  the  services  of  the  church  in  that 
tongue. 

There  exists,  in  the  whole  country,  no  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Greek  clei^.  The  parish  priests  are  taken  from  the 
ranks  of  the  common  people,  with  no  other  preparation  for  their 
sacred  office,  than  the  ceremony  of  ordination.  They  are  gen- 
erally selected,  each  by  the  parish  which  he  is  to  serve,  from 
among  themselves ;  and  the  usual  ordination  fee  to  the  bishop, 
rarely  fails  to  secure  the  administration  of  that  rite,  according  to 
their  wishes.  These  priests  are  universaUy  married,  and  differ 
not  in  character  irom  the  rest  of  the  people  ;  frequently  occu- 
pying themselves  with  the  same  handiwork,  from  which  they 
obtained  their  hvehhood  before  assuming  the  ecclesiastical  char- 
acter. They  are  often  the  schoolmasters  of  their  villages  ;  if 
that  can  be  called  a  school,  which  consists  of  some  half  a  dozen 
boys  coining  together  at  irregular  hours,  and  bawling  over  their 
lessons,  right  or  wrong,  while  there  master  is  engaged  in  working 
at  his  trade.* 

The  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church  m  Syria, 
are  the  same  as  in  other  countries  ;  and  therefore  need  not  be ' 
described  here. 

In  its  ecclesiastical  organization,  the  Greek  church  in  Syria 
is  divided  into  the  two  patriarchal  dioceses  of  Antioch  and 
Jerusalem  ;  an  arrangement  which  has  existed  ever  since  the 
fifth  century.*  These  are,  nominally,  both  independent  of  the 
Greek  patriarch  of  Constantinople  ;  but  are  reaJly,  to  a  great 
extent,  under  liis  control. 

The  head  of  the  diocese  of  Antioch,  is  ordinarily  styled 
"  Patriarch  of  Antioch  and  of  all  the  East ; "  and  on  certain 
occasions,  more  fully,  "  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  Syria,  Oihcia,  and 
all  the  East,"  The  Syrian  bishoprics  under  his  jurisdiction  are 
the  following :  1.  Beir&t,  which  is  the  largest ;  and  its  occupant 
is  styled  also  "  Bishop  of  Phenicia  on  the  coast."  2.  Tripoly 
(Taritbulus),  3.  'AkMr.  4.  Laodicea  (el-Ladikiyeh).  5.  Ha- 
mah.     6.   Sums   (Emessa).     7.    Saidandya  and  Ma'Mla.     8. 
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Tyre,  including  H^sbeiya  and  E&heiya.'— Aleppo  formerly  be- 
longed also  to  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch.  But  it  was  severed 
from  it  not  many  years  ago,  on  occasion  of  a  dissension  between 
the  Greeks  and  Greek  Catholics  of  that  city ;  and  has  ever 
since  remained  under  the  immediate  ecclesiastical  government 
of  Oonetantinople.  The  patriarch  of  Antioch  usually  resides  at 
Damascus  ;  and  from  this  circiimstance  is  ordinarily  spoken  of 
by  the  people,  as  the  patriarch  of  Damascus,  He  is  also  a 
Greek  by  birth. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  begins  at 
'Akka,  and  extends  over  the  whole  of  Palestine,  both  west  and 
east  of  the  Jordan.  The  following  are  the  bishoprics  subject  to 
it :  1.  Nasareth.  2.  'Akka.  3,  Lydda.  4.  Oaza.  5.  ^e- 
haste.  6.  Ndhulus.  7.  Philadelphia  (es-Salt).  8.  Petra 
(Kerak),  Of  these  bishops,  only  the  bishop  of  'Akka  resides 
within  his  own  see  ;  all  the  rest  remain  shut  up  in  the  convents 
at  Jerusalem,  The  patriarch  himself  is  also  a  non-resident, 
living  at  Constantinople ;  and  never,  so  far  ae  we  could  learn, 
visiting  hia  diocese.  His  place  is  represented,  and  the  business 
of  the  patriarchate  transacted,  by  a  board  of  bishops  ("Wakils) 
at  Jerusalem,' 

GREEK  CATHOLICS. 

The  sect  of  Greek  Catholics  had  its  origin  in  a  secession 
from  the  Greek  church  in  Syria  ;  which  was  brought  about  by 
Homan  Catholic  influence,  not  far  from  a  century  ago,  UntU 
recently,  this  sect  existed  only  in  Syria  ;  but  has  now  extended 
itself  into  Egypt,  The  Greeks  who  have  elsewhere  submitted 
themselves  to  the  pope,  have  generally  become  amalgamated 
vrith  the  Latin  church.  The  Greek  Catholics  of  Syria,  on  the 
contrary,  are  a  sect  by  themselves,  constituting  an  oriental  papal 
church.  They  take  indeed  the  occidental  view  of  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  believe  in  purgatory  and  the  pope,  eat  fish 
in  lent,  and  keep  a  smaller  number  of  fasting  days  than  the 
Greeks  ;  but  otherwise,  they  subjected  themselves  to  few  chan- 
ges, in  passing  firOm  one  jurisdiction  to  the  other.  They  still 
enjoy  the  same  privilege  as  their  countrymen  of  the  Greek 
church,  in  having  their  religious  services  performed  in  their 
native  Arabic  tongue.  They  observe  the  oriental  calendar  ; 
receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  in  both  kinds,  as 
formerly ;  and  their  priests  are  still  allowed  to  marry.  This 
however,  is  not  done  so  universally,  as  among  the  Greek-Arab 
clergy  ;  a  lai^e  part  of  them  remaining  unmarried. 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  466.  rnsalera,  thoir  oonTSnte,  and  Walops,  VoL 

>  See  the  accoant  of  the  Greeks,  at  Je-     I,  pp,  424,  425. 
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They  haye  eigtt  bishoprics ;  and  have  long  had  ftoir  own 
Jjalnarch  ;  but  until  tho  country  came  under  the  mote  tolerant 
govomment  of  Egypt,  be  uniformly  resided  m  Mount  Lebanon  : 
where  the  local  authorities  have,  for  many  yeanj,  been  under 
papal  mfluence.  He  has  now  removed  to  Damascus  ;  was  fully 
aclmowledged  by  the  Egyptian  goyeinment ;  and  has  eitendcd 
his  diocese  into  Egypt.  The  high  clergy  of  this  sect  are  mostly 
Arabs  by  birth,  and  at  the  same  time  educated  at  Eome. 
Ihey  thus  unite  a  natural  attachment  to  their  countrymen 
with  some  degree  of  European  cultiyation  ;  and  the  result  is  a 
certain  elevation  of  their  sect.  The  patriarch  has  also  estab- 
hshed  s  cohege,  for  teaching  different  languages  and  branches  of 
science ;  which  however  seems,  as  yet,  to  have  accomplished 
very  httle.'  It  was  afterwards  destroyed  during  the  war  with 
the  Druzes. 

_  The  sect  embraces  a  kige  proportion  of  the  most  enter- 
pnsmg  and  wealthy  Christians  in  Syria,  and  possesses  great 
influence.  Especially  do  its  members  occupy  more  than  their 
due  proportion  of  oiSees  under  the  government.  Some  of  them 
were  now  m  high  favour;  and  this  secured  for  the  sect,  at  the 
tune,  great  consideration. 

•  t  °""'''  l'=>™ging  '0  the  Greek' Catholics,  at  esh-Shuweir 
m_  Mount  Lebanon,  has  for  many  years  possessed  an  Arabic 
ptmting  press ;  which  supplies  their  own  church,  and  also  the 
Ureeks,  with  most  of  their  church  books.  The  press  in  1845 
was  nearly  worn  out.^ 


The  sect  of  the  Maronites  furnishes  decisive  evidence  of  a 
bynan  ongin  Its  ecclesiastical  language  is  wholly  Syriac ; 
though  none  now  undenitand  it,  except  as  a  learned  language 
ihe  Maicmtes  also  not  unfrequently  write  Arabic  in  the  Syriac 
chamcter.'  They  acknowledge  no  affinity  with  any  iithcr  sect 
m  the  country,  except  through  a  common  relationship  to  the 

,J^^^2"  ^^^i'  I  V^.  "^^^^  »^e  «f  ff""i  seise  and  practical  force.— On  the 

with  Messrs  Lieder  and  Smith,  where  the  EeS  In  Armenia,  L  pp.  61   63 
patriarch  tm  present,  cnndnMed  the  ser-        =  This  is  the  celebriited  ^  of  the  oon- 

»5  iT.  ■  '*"r?»ls  !:"•■»«!  •  semon.  ..nt  Mir  Yah.nna,  which  h„  h,en  to 

All  was  in  Arabic.    The  room  was  small  operaticm  ever  sinoo  A.  D.  17S3      Sea 

and  cramlad;  die  people  stood  and  limned  Vohiey's  acoonnt  of  the  p  ess  aid  ^ 

S™'T  S,"  ?°  ?'r"f  '  '"  '•  -  "°-  '"•"  r»""e'.  Vnj  -Se  Vol  l"  pi    llj! 

««■  of   the  hand  h,  the  p.trn.«h,  dl  IM      Seh.nrrer  sShothec.  AAMc.    p 

.qnatted  down  ,pm  thd,  l„t    Ho  was  879  s,    M,.,  Herald,  18(5,  n """fS 

a  man  of  noble  mien ;  his  manner  digm  a   more  detailed   acconnt  of  the  Greek 

«cd,f.llofg«tme,mato„r,.si<e     Hn,  Cathohc,  see  M,«  Herald,",!  p.   Si 

sermon,  acOTrding  to  the  jndffmpnt  of  my  S^'i  ", 'o' a  pp.  ooi, 

ccmpanions,  was  weh  ordered,  logical,  fall        <  bee  also  BurtJJiardt  a  Travel,  p  S3 
fo'-n.-iS  ,„.«7,458       ■ 
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pope.  They  are  disposed  to  "be  exclusive,  and  also  conceited 
m  the  idea  of  their  unparalleled  orthodoxy  ;  and  are  not  much 
liked  hy  their  ne^hhours,  even  of  the  papal  church ;  being 
generally  acci^ed  of  narrow-mindedness. 

The  Maronites  are  characterized  by  an  almost  unequalled 
devotednesH  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  the  most  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  their  priests.  It  may  be  doubted,  whether  there  is  to 
be  found,  anywhere,  a  people  who  have  so  sincere  and  deep  a 
reverence  for  the  pope,  as  the  Maronites  of  Syria.  Yet  they 
have  their  own  distinct  church  estabHshment ;  and  also  some 
usao-es  which  are  not  tolerated  in  the  papal  church  in  Evurope, 
They  follow  indeed  the  occidental  calendar  ;  observe  the_  same 
rules  of  fating  as  the  European  papists;  and  celebrate  in  the 
same  manner  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  But  they 
have  some  saints  of  their  own,  and  especially  their  patron  saint, 
M^r  Mar6n,  not  elsewhere  acknowledged  in  the  papal  church. 
And  every  candidate  for  the  priesthood,  who  is  not  already 
under  the  vow  of  celibacy,  m  allowed  to  marry  before  ordina- 
tion ;  so  that  most  of  theh  pariah  clergy  are  actimlly  married, 
men.  They  have  nine  dioceses  and  more  bishops  ;  and  at  their 
head  a  patriareh,  who  styles  himself  "  Patriarch  of  Antioch." 
His  usual  residence  is  the  convent  of  Kanobin,  on  Mount  Leba- 
non, back  of  Tripoly ;  though  duiing  the  summer  months  bis 
head  quarters  a;re  at  the  convent  Bkerky,  in  Keerawan.  They 
have  in  all  more  than  fifty  convents. 

The  Maronites  are  found  in  cities  and  large  towns,  as  fer 
north  as  Aleppo,  and  as  far  south  as  Nazareth.  But  they  are 
at  home,  as  cultivators  of  the  soil,  only  in  Mount  LebJinon ; 
unless  with  very  few  exceptions.  This  mountain  they  inhabit, 
more  or  less,  throughout  its  whole  range,  from  its  northern  end 
above  Tripoly  to  the  region  of  Safed.  But  their  strong  hold  is 
Kesrawan,  a  district  separated  from  that  of  Metn  on  the  south 
by  Nahr  el-Kelb,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  district  of 
JeheiL  Of  thi&  tract  they  are  almost  the  only  inhabitants. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  country  governed  by  the  Em!r 
Beshir,  they  are  more  numerous  than  any  other  sect.  The 
balance  of  power,  which  was  formerly  kept  up  between  them 
and  the  Drazes,  is  now  entirely  destroyed;  the  latter  having 
become  far  inferior  in  numbers  and  strength.  This  is  the  result 
of  the  conversion  of  the  ruhng  family  of  Emtrs,  the  house^  of 
Shehab,  who  were  formerly  MtisHms,  to  the  Maronite  faith. 
Thefr  example  had  great  influence ;  and  has  been  followed  by 
the  two  lat^est  branches  of  another  family  of  Emirs  of  Dnize 
origin  ;  so  that  now  almost  aU  the  highest  nobihty  of  the  moun- 
tain are  Maronites.' 

'  Foe  Die  history  and  olinracter  of  the 
Maconitss,  see  Lb  Quicn  Oriens  Chr.  IH. 
iii.  458-460 
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In  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  common  people,  the 
Maronites  arc  quite  as  deficient  as  the  other  Chiiatian  sects  in 
the  country.  But  for  a  select  numher,  and  especially  for  clerical 
candidates,  the  patriarch  has  eatahlished  a  college  at  'Ain 
Warkah  in  Kesrawan,  which  takes  a  higher  stand  than  any 
other  similar  establishment  in  Syria.  It  deserves  great  praise, 
for  the  thorough  manner  in  which  it  initiates  at  least  some  of 
its  pupils  into  the  knowledge  of  their  native  Arabic  tongiie. 
They  also  study  Syriac,  Latin,  and  Italian.' 

SYRIANS  OR  JACOBITES. 

The  same  evidence  of  a  Syriac  origin,  which  exista  in  the 
cage  of  the  Maronites,  is  found  also  among  the  Jacobites. 
Though  they  now  speak  in  Syria  only  Arabic,  yet  their  church 
service  is  in  Syriac.  Indeed,  the  common  name,  by  which  they 
are  known  in  the  country,  ia  simply  Suri&n,  that  is,  Syrians. 
The  epithet  Jacobite  it  is  not  customary  to  add  ;  as  there  are 
in  the  country  no  Syrians  of  the  orthodox  Gfreek  rite  from 
whom  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  them  ;  (though  at  Ma'lula 
and  in  its  vicinity  there  probably  existed  such  a  community  not 
many  generations  ago  ;)  and  the  seceders  to  the  papal  church, 
are  sufficiently  designated  by  the  term  Catholics. 

The  number  of  the  Jacobites  in  Syria  is  very  small.  A  few 
femUies  in  Damascus  and  in  Nebk,  the  village  of  SQdud,'  and  a 
part  of  the  village  of  Kuryetein,  a  small  community  in  Hums, 
with  a  few  scattered  individuals  in  two  or  three  neighbouring 
villages,  and  a  similar  community  in  Hamah,  constitute  nearly 
or  quite  the  whole  amount  of  the  sect. 

They  are  subject  to  the  Jacobite  patriarch,  who  resides  in 
Mesopotamia ;  and  from  him  they  receive  their  bishops.  One 
of  these  latter  has  his  residence  at  the  convent  of  Mar  Mflsa 

is  1787.    Sehmirrer  de  Eceleda  Maron-  '  The  laige  village  of  Saaiid  lies  in  the 

itioa,  2  Progr.  Tubing.  1800 ;  also  Ger-  desert  east  of  the  road  from  Damasoua  to 

man  in  Stiiudlia    aud   TzsoMrnec'B  Ar-  Hams.   To  reaob  it  mj  companion  left  the 

chiv  flir  Kirohengascli.  I.   1,     Sflhiiurrer  great  road  at  Dsir  'Atiyeli  north  of  en- 

BibL  Arab.  p.  309  B^.    Gesanins' Notes  on  Nebk,  from  which  SMM  is  a  short  day's 

BimJtliardt  p.  i92.  journey ;  and  then  fell  into  the  SBme  road 

Sec  more  oa  this  soliool  in  Burck-  agam  at  Hasyo.    In  the  name  S.diid  ne 

Bnrddmrdt   t^enton  also  the  Maronite    Old  Testt^cnt,  on  the  nortliom  eitreraity 
prkbng  press  at  the  convent  of  Kuzheiya    of  the  Promised  Land;  Nnm  34,  8.    E.^ 

^hS.?Tf,  ^'^'''^  ^'""'  *^"^    *^'  IS-Tbe  ancient  i;i;„A  mentioned  itt 
onorUi  books  ia  tiie  Syriac  language  were     fi,!   Bsme   connp  f  ^      1       h 
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near  Netk.  The  Jacotites  arc  looked  upon  hy  all  other  sects  in 
the  country  aa  heretics ;  and  as  such,  and  because  they  are  few 
and  poor,  they  are  generally  despised. 

STKIAN  CATHOLICS, 

The  Syrian  Catholics  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  Jaco- 
bites, as  the  Greek  Catholica  do  to  the  Greek  church.  They 
are  Eomish  converts,  who  still  retain  the  oriental  rite  and  the 
use  of  Syriae  in  their  churches. 

The  community  in  Aleppo  has  long  existed  in  its  present 
relation  to  the  pope.  But  the  Syrian  Catholica  of  Damascus 
and  of  KSsheiya  in  Jebel  esh-8heikh,  are  recent  converts. 
Except  in  these  places,  there  are  not  known  to  be  any  other 
communities  of  tins  sect  among  the  people  of  Syria.  In  Mount 
Lebanon,  however,  there  are  two  or  tiu:ee  small  convents  in- 
habited by  Syrian  Catholic  monks. 

ABMENIANS. 

The  Armenians  in  Syria  are  properly  to  be  regarded  as 
foreigners.  Yet  they  have  been  there  so  long,  that  the  country- 
has  become  their  home ;  and  they  must  not  he  overlooked  ru 
speaking  of  the  native  Christian  sects.  They  are  found  only  as 
merchants  and  mechanics  in  cities  and  large  towns  ;  and  no- 
where as  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Their  character,  religious, 
intellectual,  and  national,  is  the  same  aa  elsewhere,  and  need 
not  he  described.     Their  number  is  very  small. 

Their  ecclesiastical  establishment  is  distinct  from  that  of 
Constantinople.  At  their  head  is  a  patriarch,  who  is  styled 
"Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,"  and   whose  diocese   embraces   also 


AEMENIAN  CATHOLICS. 

These  are  seceders  from  the  Armenian  to  the  papal  church  ; 
as  the  Greek  Catholics  are  from  the  Greek  church.  Like  them, 
too,  the  Armenian  Catholics  still  adhere  to  the  oriental  rite, 
and  have  changed  few  of  their  original  ceremonies  or  dogmas. 
They  are  few  in  nimibcr  ;  but  have  their  patriarch,  who  resides 
in  a  convent  at  Bzummar,  on  Mount  Lebanon.*  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  this  patriarchate  existed  here  under  the  protection 


'  See  more  respeotiag  tliis  potriaFoh  in        "  SeeButekbardt'BTniTelsinSjTia,  et 
Smitli  and  Dwigh^a  Eesearclfis  iu  Anne-     p.  186. 
nia,  L  pp.  40,  62. 
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of  the  government  of  this  mountain,  long  TioforG  the  sect  was 
acknowledged  and  had  its  patriarch  at  Constantinople. 


Native  Roman  Catholics  of  the  occidental  rite,  are  very  few 
in  Syria,  They  exist  only  in  connection  with  the  convents  of 
the  Terra  Santa  at  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  St.  John  in  the 
Desert,  Nazareth,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  places.  They  are 
eeclesiasticaUy  dependent  on  the  convents,  and  fonn  parishes 
under  the  immediate  chaise  of  the  monks ;  but  amount  in 
all  to  a  few  hundred  in  number.  Their  language  is  Arabic,  like 
that  of  all  the  other  native  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

There  are  also  Latins  at  Aleppo  ;  but  whether  of  native  or 
foreign  descent,  was  not  known. 


Convents  of  native  monks  are  very  rare  in  Syria,  except  in 
the  district  of  Mount  Lebanon,  Besides  the  Jacobite  convent 
at  MSr  Miisa  near  Nebk,  and  the  G-reek  convents  of  Saidan%a, 
and  of  M.&T  Jirjis  northeast  of  Tripoly,  there  is  hardly  another 
known  to  be  inhabited  by  natives.  All  the  convents  in  and 
around  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Bamloh,  Tftfa,  and  in  other 
cities,  whether  Greek,  Armenian,  or  Latin,  belong  entirely  to 
foreigners,  and  are  occupied  by  them. 

But  while  such  is  the  case  with  the  other  parts  of  Syria,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  Mount  Lebanon,  is  its 
multitude  of  convents.  They  are  seen  perched  upon  its  rocks 
and  scattered  over  its  sides  in  every  direction  ;  even  a  glance  at 
the  map  is  sufficient  to  excite  astonishment.  While  monasti- 
cism  has  declined,  and  almost  gone  out  of  date,  in  so  many  other 
countries ;  it  continues  here  to  flonrish  in  its  pristine  vigom-,  if 
not  in  its  pristine  spirit.  The  numei-ous  convents  are  many  of 
them  small  establishments ;  but  they  are  well  fiUed  with 
monks,  and  abundantly  endowed.  There  are  also  convents  of 
nuns.  The  greatest  number  belong  to  the  Maronites  ;'  but  aU 
the  other  sects  above  mentioned,  excepting  the  Jacobites,  have 
each  at  least  one  convent,  and  most  of  them  several, 

PROTESTANTS. 

At  the  time  of  our  former  journey,  Protestants  did  not  exist 
in  Syria  as  a  native  sect,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  Turkish 

»  The  Maronite  conyent  nf  Kanfib!n  is     triarcli  bcforo  A.  D,  1445.     Sea  Le  Quien 
said  to  hava  been  built  by  Theodosins  tbe     Onens  Cbr.  III.  p.  63, 
Great,  and  was  already  tlio  scat  of  the  pa- 

Vol.  IL— 43*  jii.  403,  4G4 
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empire  ;  nor  were  Ibey,  as  sucli,  tolerated.  The  govermnent 
has  ever  recognised  and  tolerated  certain  known  sects  of  Chris- 
tians ;  and  the  members  of  these  were  allowed  to  transfer  their 
relations  from  one  sect  to  another,  whenever  they  might  choose. 
But  Protestants  were  not  among  these  sects  ;  and  therefore  no 
one  was  legally  allowed  to  profess  Protestantism.  It  was  hy  the 
operation  of  this  principle  of  the  Tm-kish  government,  and  by 
this  alone,  that  the  rise  of  Protestantism  in  Syria  was  checked. 
Very  many  persons,  from  time  to  time,  show  a  strong  disposition 
to  throw  off  the  domuiation  of  their  priests,  and  claim  their 
ri^t  to  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel.  Probably  at  one  time,  (A. 
T>.  1839,)  nearly  the  whole  nation  of  the  Dmaes  would  have 
declared  themselves  Protestants,  and  pnt  themselves  under 
Protestant  instruction,  could  they  have  had  eecured  to  them,  in 
that  profession,  the  same  rights  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  othpr 
Christian  sects. 

That  England,  while  she  had  so  deep  a  political  interest  in 
all  that  concerns  the  Turkish  empire,  should  remain  indifferent 
to  suoh  a  state  of  things  in  Syria,  was  a  matter  of  surprise.' 
France  has  long  been  the  acknowledged  protector  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  religion,  m  the  same  empire  ;  and  the  followers  of  that 
faith  find  in  her  a  watchful  and  efficient  patron  ;  quite  as 
efficient  since  the  revolution  of  July,  as  before.  The  conae- 
quence  is,  that  wherever  there  are  Boman  Catholics,  France  has 
interested  partisans ;  and  were  she  to  land  troops  in  Syria 
to  morrow,  every  Koman  Catholic  would  receive  them  with  open 
arms,  including  the  whole  Maronite  nation,  now  armed  and 
powerful.  In  the  members  of  the  Greek  church,  still  more 
numerous,  the  Russians  have  even  warmer  partisans.  In  Syria, 
the  famed  power  of  Russia  is  their  boast ;  and  though  this 
feeling  is  carefully  concealed  from  the  Muslims,  and  would  not 
be  expressed  to  an  Englishman,  it  often  amounts  almost  to 
enthusiasm.  Hence,  wherever  Russia  sends  her  agents,  they 
find  confidential  friends  and  informants ;  and  were  she  to  invade 
the  country,  thousands  would  give  her  troops  a  hearty  welcome. 

But  where  were  England's  partisans  in  any  part  of  Turkey  ? 
Not  a  single  sect,  be  it  ever  so  small,  looked  to  her  as  its 
natural  guardian.  Her  wealth  and  her  power  are  indeed  ad- 
mired ;  her  citizens,  wherever  they  travel,  are  respected ;  and 
the  native  Christians  of  every  sect,  when  groaning  under  oppres- 
sion, would  welcome  her  interference  as  a  rehef  Yet,  of  course, 
none  but  Protestants  would  look -to  her  for  permanent  protec- 
tion,    There  is,  too,  no  other  Protestant  power  to  whom  such  a 
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Beet  could  look  for  sucli  protection,  nor  would  they  wisli  to  look 
elsewhere  ;  for  England's  protection,  whenever  granted,  is  known 
to  be  more  efficient  than  any  other.  To  secure  the  existence  of 
such  a  sect,  the  English  government  needed  to  take  but  a  smgle 
step,  and  that  unattended  by  difficulty  or  danger.  It  needed 
simply  to  obtain,  for  native  Protestants,  the  same  acknowledg- 
ment and  rights,  that  are  granted  to  other  acknowledged  Chns- 
tian  sects.  Such  a  stand  England  has  since  taken ;  and  now 
(since  1853)  Protestant  communities  in  the  Turkish  empire  are 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  with  those  of  other  Christian 
sects.' 

II.    MUHAMMEDANS    AND    OTHEE   SeCTS, 

I  add  here  merely  the  names  of  the  other  reli^oua  sects  in 
Palestine  and  Western  Syria,  not  Christians. 

The  Muhammedans  who  constitute  the  lords  of  the  country, 
and  the  mass  of  the  population,  are  Sunnit«s  of  the  orthodox 
feitb,  and  require  no  description. 

The  Metdmleh  (Sing.  MutawSIy)  have  their  chief  seat  in  the 
district  Belad  Besharah,  and  the  vicinity,  and  have  been  already 
noticed.  They  ate  of  the  sect  of  'Aly,  and  their  faith  is  kindred 
to  that  of  the  Shiites  (SM'ah),  the  Muhammedana  of  Persia  ; 
but  they  are  here  regarded  as  heretics.' 

The -Dj-ttKes  (ed-Derfiz,  Sing.  ed-Derazy)  are  at  home  upon 
Mount  Lebanon  ;  but  dwell  also  as  far  south  as  the  district 
el-Jebel  west  of  Safed,  in  some  parts  of  Hauran,  and  around 
Damascus.  They  were  formerly  masters  of  the  country  of 
Mount  Lebanon  and  the  adjacent  coast ;  but  are  now  surpassed 
in  numbers  and  influence  by  the  Maronites,  as  already  described. 
The  Druzcs  appear  to  have  sprung  up  out  of  some  one  of  the 
many  Mubammedan  sects  of  the  centuries  before  the  crusades; 
and  the  insane  Hakun,  Khalif  of  Egypt,  is  regarded  as  their 
deity.'  The  Drazes  keep  their  rehgious  tenets  and  practice 
secret ;  though  they  have  often  professed  themselves  to  be 
Muhammedans.  Not  a  few  of  their  books,  however,  containing 
the  dogmas  of  their  religion,  have  found  their  way  by  the 
fortune  of  war,  or  other  chances,  to  the  libraries  of  Europe, 
particularly  to  Kome  and  Paris  ;  and  from  these  De  Sacy 
compiled  his  work  upon  this  people,  the  last  published  produc- 
tion of  bis  long  and  learned  career.  In  the  course  of  the 
iiBurrection  of  1838,  many  of  their  books  were  also  seized  by  the 
Egyptians  ;  one  or  two  of  which  were  purchased  by  the  mie- 

■  SflB  tlifl  amount  of  Prolcstantiam  in  Volnoy  Voyage  IL  p.  77  sq.  Paris  1787. 
Turkey  m  Vol.  IH,  Seot.  I.  See  above,  pp.  448,  449,  450. 

"  Sale's  Koran,  Prelim.  Disc.  cS.     Nle-         =  See  Vol.  I.  p.  895. 
buhr  Reifcbeselir.  IL  p.  270  sq.  426  sq.  _ 

jii.  466,  467 
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sionaries  at  Beirfit,  and  others  are  said  to  hare  reached  Europe. 
After  the  return  of  peace,  the  Druzcs  came  in  throngs  to  put 
themselves  under  Christian  instraction  ;  and  although  the  mo- 
tive at  the  moment  was  perhaps  political,  yet  had  it  been 
possible  to  take  proper  advantage  of  the  movement,  it  might 
prohahly  have  resulted  in  an  extensive  and  beneficial  change  in 
their  relations.' 

The  Nmairiyeh^  are  also  regarded  as  the  offspring  of  one  of 
the  early  Muhammedan  sects,  the  Karmatbiana.  They  too 
keep  their  religion  a  secret ;  and  often  confonn  externally  to 
the  faith  of  those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded,  whether 
Mussulmans  or  ChriBtians.  Their  chief  seat  is  the  range  of 
mountains  extending  on  the  north  of  Mount  Lebanon  towards 
Antioch ;  which  takes  from  them  the  name  of  Jebel  en-Nuaai- 
rSyeh  ;  but  they  are  found  scattered  in  villus,  as  far  south  as 
the  vicinity  of  BdniSs.  The  accounts  respecting  them  are  as 
yet  very  imperfect.' 

The  Ismaelifes  (Isma'iliyeh)  were  originally  a  religious 
political  Bubdiv^jon  of  the  Shiites  (Shi'ab)  ;  and  are  now  the 
comparatively  feeble  remains  of  the  people,  who  became  too 
weU  known  in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  under  the  name  of  the 
Assassins.  They  likewise  possess  a  secret  mystical  religion ; 
and  still  have  their  chief  seat,  as  formerly,  in  the  castle  of 
MasyM  or  Masy^f,  on  the  mountains  west  of  Hamah.* 

'  On  ihs  Dmzea,  see  espeoially!  De  XVH.  pp.  975-995.  This  people  waa 
Sacr  EKpos*  delnRaigicmdeB  Dnizes,  etc.  visiled  in  1840  by  tha  Rev.  Mr  Thomson 
2.  Tom.  Paris,  1838.  Svo.  .Also  Melralir  of  Bebfit;  whose  report,  Loweyer,  adds 
Eeisebeschr,  II.  p.  428sq.  Tolney  Voyage  little  to  our  previous  information  respect- 
IL  p.  87  sq.  Par.  17ST.  Biircklnu'dt'8  ing  them.  See  tha  Missionaiy  Herald  for 
Tcavelspp.  198-305.  Biblioth,  Sao.  1843,  Feb  and  March,  1841 
pp.  205-253.  *  '5ae  Von  Hammer  s  fiewh  der  Assaesi 

'  Usually  called  .dnsoiHseA,  by  a  vul-    nen,   Stnttg    I8I1      Wilken  Cesch   der 
gar  oomiptioii.  Kr  II    p    240  "q      Quatrambre  Notice 

'  See  Barhebr.  Chron.  Syr.  p.  173.  Hiatonque  "ur  lea  lamaelieDs,  m  Fundgr 
Assemani  Bibiioth.  Oriental.  Tom.  H.  p.  des  Onents  IV  p  839  "q  Also  Niebubr 
318,  where  an  account  of  Hieir  origin  is  Eaisehesthr  II  p  444  5C[  Burekhardt's 
given.  Pococke  Spec  Hist  Arah.  Kd.  1.  Tiaixls  p  ISO  sq  Gesenius  Kote'  on 
pp.  26,  265.  Mnundrell,  under  March  4th,  Burckh-irdt  p  514-517  Eillar  Erdk 
Niehuhr  Eeieeheschr.  XL  p.  439  sq.  Vol-  XVII  p.  9(,G-174  Al  ulfed  Tab  Syr  p 
ney  Voyage  II.  p.  1  sq.  Buicbhardt^a  20  Sol  ulfene  Indti.  in  'Vit  Silad.  art 
Travels  pp.  151,  165  sq.  Gesenius"  Notes  Masiaia 
on  Bnrcfchardt  p.  517.  KUer  Erdk. 
iii.  467, 468, 
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Note  XXXI.— Page  33. 

SoMMEiL,  St.  Samuel.  Our  visit  to  SOmmeil  enables  me  to  correct 
an  error  of  more  than  three  eecturies'  standiDg.  Tucher  of  Nfirnberg 
in  A,  D.  1479,  on  his  journey  from  Bethlehem  by  way  of  Bhikhrin  to 
Gaza  (see  Text  p.  29),  passed  by  tiis  place  ;  and  confoTinding  the  name 
Summeil  witb  Samuel,  calls  it  me  Castle  of  St.  Samuel.  He  says  it 
then  paid  a  rent  of  two  thousand  ducats  yearly  to  a  hospital  in  St. 
Abraham  or  Hebron;  fi;om  which  twelve  hundred  loaves  of  broad  and 
other  articles  of  food,  were  daily  distributed  to  the  poor,  gee  Eeissb. 
p.  678.  Tucher'fl  work  was  first  pubiisbed  in  Germany  in  A.  D.  1482. — ■ 
The  next  yeai-,  ia  A  D.  1483,  Breydenbach  and  Felix  Eabri  travelled 
from  Hebron  to  Gaza,  apparently  by  way  of  Beit  Jibrin  ;  at  least  they 
lodged  the  first  night  at  tlie  village  of  Sutkariyeh  not  far  distant.  Far 
bri,  in  describing  St.  Abraham  (Hebron),  speaks  of  the  same  hospital  as 
situated  near  the  great  mosk;  and  tells  the  same  story  of  the  twelve 
hundred  loaves  of  bread,  and  the  two  thousand  ducats  rent  from  a  castle 
of  St.  Samuel ;  which  he  supposed  to  bo  not  far  off,  though  he  did  not 
see  it.  The  very  same  account  of  a  distribution  of  bread  from  the  great 
mosk,  or  an  establishment  connected  with  it,  is  given  in  Gumpenberg's 
Journal  A.  D.  1449  {Reissb.  p.  445) ;  and  also  in  the  Arable  History 
of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron  by  Mejr  ed-Din,  A.  D.  1495 ;  Fundgr.  des  Or. 
II.  p.  377. 

All  this  goes  to  confirm  the  statements  of  Tucher ;  and  there  is  noth- 
ing improbable  in  the  account,  that  the  mosk  or  hospital  at  Hebron  may 
have  derived  a  part  of  its  revenues  from  Sammeil ;  just  as  the  great  mosk 
at  Jerusalem  still  receives  rents  from  the  villages  of  Taiyibeh  and  K&m- 
Allah.  This  is  also  implied  in  the  name  Summeil  el-Kbfllil,  which  it 
still  bears.  But  now  comes  Breydenbach,  who  made  this  journey  with 
Fabri,  in  which  they  certwnly  did  not  take  the  route  by  SummeU,  and 
relates  that  on  their  first  day's  journey  from  Hebron,  before  they  came 
to  Sukkariych,  they  passed  by  a  castle  of  St.  Samuel,  near  which  waa  a 
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email  town  called  St,  Abraliam'a  Castle ;  tere  was  a  hospital  ivhioli  dis- 
triliuted  bread,  eto.  Beissb.  p.  186.  Ttis  implies,  that  there  waa  a 
eecoad  castle  of  St.  Abraham  distioot  from  Hebron,  and  a  Beeond  castle 
of  St.  Samuel  between  Hobron  and  SOkkarlyeh.  But  Fabri,  who  waa 
in  tha  aame  party,  says  not  a  word  of  all  this;  and  the  whole  ia  obvious- 
ly a  mere  figment,  arising  out  of  a  gross  raisapprohenaion  of  Tueher's 
language,  which  the  writer  copies  in  order  to  supply  his  own  deficiencies. 
It  furnishes  one  instance  of  the  higher  value  of  Pabri's  testimony  in, 
genera],  as  compared  with  that  of  Breydenbach.  Tet  Ereydenbach's 
account  has  been  copied  and  credited  by  Biieching  and  others;  and  ia 
consequence,  a  castle  of  St,  Abraharn  and  another  of  St.  Samuel 
figure  on  Berghaus'  map,  at  some  distance  west  of  Hebron.  See  BCiach- 
ing's  Erdbesciir.  Th,  XI.  i.  p.  441).     Bachiene  Th.  II.  ii.  p.  348. 


Note  XXXII.— Page  41. 

The  "  Desert  "  near  Gaza.  In  Acts  8,  26,  Philip  is  directed  to 
go  from  Samaria  "  toward  the  south,  unto  tie  way  that  gooth  down 
from  Jerusalem  unto  Gaza,  which  is  desert ;  "  im.  rijv  oSui'  r^t  Korapoi- 
voixrav  am  'lepoiKToX^^  (h  Tutav  aunj  larui  £p>)/i05.  Here  avrrj  may 
refer  either  to  oSof  (way)  or  to  Gaza.  The  facts  in  the  history  of  Gaza 
given  in  the  text,  render  it  improbable  that  the  city  is  here  meant  ^ 
although  there  is  a  possibility,  that  Luke  mb;ht  have  written  just,  after 
the  destruction  of  Gaaa  about  A.  D.  65 ;  and  thus  have  been  led  from 
the  novelty  of  the  event  to  mention  it.  On  this  hypothesis,  the  words 
must  belong,  not  to  the  angel,  but  to  Lnke,  as  a  mere  parenthetic  remark. 
If  attributed  to  the  angel,  and  underatood  in  this  sense,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  bearing  they  could  have  upon  his  instructions  to  Philip ;  since 
the  latter  was  not  to  go  to  Gaza,  but  only  upon  the  road  leading  to  it; 
and  this  road  was  the  same,  whether  Gaaa  waa  desolate  or  not. 

More  probable  therefore  is  it,  that  the  term  "  desert "  is  to  be  refer- 
red to  the  road  on  which  Philip  should  find  the  ennuch ;  and  waa  indeed 
meant  as  a  description,  to  point  out  to  him  the  particnlar  road,  where  he 
should  fall  in  with  the  latter.  This  was  tie  more  necessary,  because 
there  were  several  ways  leading  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza.  The  most 
frequented  at  the  present  day,  although  the  longest,  is  the  way  by  Ramleh. 
Anciently  there  appear  to  have  been  two  more  direct  roads;  one  down 
the  great  Wady  ea-Sorflr  by  Beth-shemesh,  and  then  passing  near  Tell 
es-8fifieh ;  the  other,  through  Wady  el-MusSrr  to  Betogabra  or  Elou- 
theropolis,  and  thence  to  Gaaa  through  a  more  southern  traot.  Both 
these  roads  esbt  at  the  present  day ;  and  the  latter  now  actually  passes 
through  tha  desert ;  that  is,  through  a  tract  of  country  without  villages, 
inhabited  only  by  nomadic  Arabs.  Tliis  is  more  paitieularly  described 
in  the  subsequent  pages  of  the  text. 

If  we  may  suppose  the  case  to  have  been  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  when 
the  book  of  Acts  was  written,  the  explanation  becomes  easy;  for  the 
chief  difficulty  has  ever  been,  to  show  how  this  region,  in  itself  so  fertile, 
could  be  called  "  desert."  That  the  district  was  at  that  time  in  like 
manner  deserted,  is  not  improbable.     In  the  days  of  the  Maccabees,  the 
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Idumeaas  had  taken  poaaession  of  Judea  as  far  north  iia  to  Hobron, 
Adora,  and  Marissa,  cities  Ijbg  on  or  near  the  mountains;  wbere  they 
were  BuMned  and  cioinpelled  to  embrace  Judaism ;  1  Mace.  5,  65. 
Joseph.  Antiq.  13.  9. 1.  ib.  15.  7.  9,  This  serves  to  Bhow,  that  the  south- 
em  part  of  Judea  was  no  longer  occupied  by  the  Jews  themselves ;  nor 
is  there  any  mention  of  cities  or  villages  in  the  plain  between  Gaza  and 
the  mountains,  later  than  the  time  of  Nehemiah.  It  seems  therefore  pro- 
bable, that  even  then  the  migratory  hordes  of  the  sonthern  desert  had 
epread  themselves  further  to  the  north;  and  thus  connected  this  tract,  aa 
at  the  present  day,  with  their  own  "desert." 

When  Jerome  says  that  in  his  time  "  the  site  of  ancient  Gaza  pre- 
sented only  vestiges  of  foundations,  and  the  city  ofthatday  stood  in  a  dif- 
ferent spot,"  this  seems  only  an  hypothesis  of  Lis  own,  in  order  to  make 
out  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy;  Zeph.  2,  4.  Amos  1,  7.  Eusebius  has 
nothing  of  the  Ifind;  and  it  is  inconsistent  with  all  other  historical  ao- 
counta.     See  Onomast.  art.  Oaza. 

When  we  were  at  Tell  el-Hasy,  and  saw  the  water  standing  along 
the  bottom  of  the  adjacent  Wady,  we  could  not  but  remark  the  coinoi- 
donce  of  several  circumstances  with  the  aecount  of  the  eunuch's  baptism. 
This  water  is  on  the  most  direct  route  from  Beit  Jibrin  to  Gaza,  on  the 
most  southern  road  from  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  country  now 
"  desert,"  i,  e.  without  villages  or  fixed  habitations.  The  tiought  Btruck 
us,  that  this  might  not  improbably  be  the  place  of  water  described. 
There  is  at  present  no  other  similar  water  on  this  road;  and  various 
circumstances — the  way  to  Gaza,  the  chariot,  and  the  BubsQC[nent  finding 
of  Philip  at  Azotns — all  go  to  show  that  the  transaction  took  place  in 
or  near  the  plain. 


Note  XXXIII.— Page  52. 

I      "JP  B        J  Th     two  following  inscriptions  in 

Id  0  fi    w  p    1  by  M    Sm  th       th     avem  with  a  small  fountain, 

NEttI  dhlibt     llanneh,   near    Bait    Jibrin, 

Ih      gh  th    k    d  f  P    f  R     i  ger  of  Halle,  I  am  enabled 

to      bi        th  u  p    b  bl    f  ml        Arabic,  with  a  translation. 

It  w  11  b         n  th  t  th  y  tl  k     f  visitors,  and  affoid  no  in- 


tmg  th 


■ Ut^L^LX^L 

(J-J^   ^^Ai^   [J^l]   ^1  ^4-Ut       0  God!     Ibn  Suleimfin  testifies, 
&iJ!  yi  xJf  y  xj!  tliat  there  is  no  god  but  God. 
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OGodI 


yj^    /^>  Forgive  thou  Tez- 


Z*'  i:?^  ' 


Id  'bn  'Omar  ' 


^J-iXl!|  [Jjl]   ijjt  Ibii  el-Kandy. 


Note  XXXIY.— Page  64. 

Vrcits  Eetagab^orpm.  A  village  of  this  name 
the  liife  of  St.  Euthymius  (ob.  4/3)  by  Cyril  of  Sojthopolis,  luj 
situated  in  the  region  of  Gfaza  and  Eleutheropolis;  and  Reland  sup- 
poaea  it  to  be  the  same  with.  Betogabra;  Palasst.  p.  627,  This  biogra- 
phy is  found  in  the  Q-reek  original  in  Cotelerii  Monam.  Ecclesije 
Grascie,  Tom,  II.  p.  200  sq.  Tho  Latin  version  of  G.  Hervetns  ia 
given  by  Surlua  under  Jan.  20th,  and  also  by  Bolland  iu  Acta  Sanctor, 
Jan.  Tom.  II.  p.  298  sq.  The  passage  in  question  ooeura  in  A  150 
of  the  Life,  Coteler.  p.  328.  Bolland  p.  326- 

The  writer,  after  enumerating  several  miracles  of  St.  Euthymius, 
proceeds  to  recount  another  which  took  place  in  the  village  of  the 
BetagabEeans  {Kara  r^  BTraya/JaiW  kcu/ijjv,  in  vico  BefaffMceorum). 
There  waa  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Euthymius  a  presbyter  named  Ach- 
thabiua,  who  bad  practised  there  a  life  of  obedience  to  Christ  for  forty- 
five  yeara.  This  man  had  a  brother,  called  Romanus,  in  the  village  of 
the  Tagabasans,  {iv  ttj  Taya^aiwv,  in  vico  Tagabceorum,)  twelve  miles 
from  (l^a,  who  was  unlike  him  in  every  particular,  living  luxuriouaJy 
aud  dissolutely.  A  certain  person,  envying  the  latter  his  wealth,  plotted 
to  deprive  him  of  it ;  but  not  at  first  succeeding,  be  went  to  Eleuthero- 
polis,  and  engaged  a  magician  (ydijs)  to  use  hia  arta  against  him.  In 
this  way  tho  sufferer  was  thrown  into  a  stupor  and  dropsy;  of  which  bo 
was  at  lengtli  miraculously  healed  by  St.  Euthymius  in  a  vision. 

On  this  passage  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  viUage  of  the  Betaga- 
baeans  and  Tabagaans  ia  here  obviously  one  and  the  same  ;  and  the  name 
should  therefore  be  written  ahke  in  both  places.  It  is  indeed  so  written 
(BtjTaya^mW),  probably  by  emendation,  in  the  Greek  of  Cotelier ;  but 
the  version  of  Hervetus  (collated  by  Bolland)  has  "  Tagabasorum"  iu 
the  second  instance,  showing  that  his  Greek  copy  had  the  same  reading. 
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—Again,  this  village  was  not  itself  Eleutheropolis,  but  lay  apparently 
between  that  city  and  G-aza;  or  at  least  lay  from  Gam  somewtere  in 
the  du-ection  of  Eleutheropolis.— Further  and  mainly,  the  village  was 
noi  Betogabra ;  for  admitting  the  reading  Eetagahsei  {'Brp-a.ya^o.LM)  to 
be  correct  the  omission  of  the  r  would  be  a  very  unusual  circumstance: 
this  letter  being  (aflor'Ain)  the  most  tenacious  of  the  whole  alphabet 
and  being  rery  rarely  dropped,  if  in  any  other  instance.  Besides,  the 
village  in  question  ky  twelve  Eoman  miles  from  Gaza,  while  Beit  Jibrin 
(Betogabra)  la  about  eight  hours  or  twenty-four  Boman  miles  distant 
from  that  city.  I  hold  therefore  that  "  vicus  Tagab^orum"  (Taya^afm^) 
IS  probably  the  true  reading;  while  the  other  form  may  be  supposed  to 
have  crept  in  later,  among  monkish  transcribers,  by  confounding  it  with 
Betogabra.  TMs  was  the  more  natural;  as  the  village  was  probably 
uninown  to  them ;  and  the  name  of  Beit  Jibriu  was  again  current  in  the 
centuries  before  the  crusades. 

This  conclusion  is  strengthened,  by  the  actual  existence  at  the  present 
day,  of  what  appears  to  have  been  the  original  name  of  the  village  in 
question.  Prom  Urn  LSkis,  we  saw  and  took  the  bearing  of  a  deserted 
mte  called  TflbQkah  or  Tfibakah,  lying  8.  10°  E.  in  the  country  of  Hasy, 
betweeu  HOj  and  Tell  el-Haay,  about  four  hours  or  twelve  Eoman  miles 
from  Gaza,  half  way  to  Beit  Jibrin.  (gee  page  47.)  The  position 
corresponds  very  exactly  to  that  of  the  "  vicus  Tagabaorum."  This 
name  too,  on  Greek  lips,  oould  hardly  be  expected  to  escape  with  less 
perversion;  especially  when  monkish  transoribers  probably  held  it  to  be 
the  same  as  Betogabra,  and  assimilated  it  to  that  form. 


Note  SXXV.—Page  107. 

ZoAH.  In  the  text  I  have  brought  forward  the  reasons  which  show 
conclusively,  that  the  modern  ez-Zuweirah  has  no  relation  to  the  ancient 
Zoar.  The  object  of  this  note  is,  to  present  the  testimonies  on  b  hich 
those  arguments  rest,  and  to  collect  some  fiirther  historical  notices  of 
the  ancient  Zoar. 

Abulfeda  repeatedly  speaks  of  Zoghar  (Zoar)  as  a  place  adjacent  to 
the  Dead  Sea  and  Ghfir.  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohler  p.  8  bis,  9,  11,  148 
Ibn  el-Wardi  ib.  p.  17S.  Abulfeda  also  calls  the  Dead  Sea  itself 
"  Lake  of  Zoghar ;  "  ibid.  p.  12,  148,  156.  Edrisi,  in  the  manuscript 
used  by  Jaubert,  has  Zu'ara;  though  the  Latin  version  everywhere  roads 
Zoghar;  p.  338. 

That  Zoar  lay  near  and  in  sight  of  Sodom,  and  also  in  or  adjacent  to 
the  plaio,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  same  destruction  as  the  other  cities, 
is  apparent  from  Gen.  19,  19-21 ;  where  the  angel  exempts  Zoar  from 
overUirow  at  the  entreaty  of  Lot. 

That  the  ancient  Zoar  lay  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  appears 
from  several  considerations,  which  seem  to  be  decisive.  Lot  ascended 
from  it  into  the  mountain,  where  his  daughters  bore  each  a  son;  and 
these  became  the  ancestors  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites ;  Gen.  19, 
80.  S7.  38._  Now  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  both  dwelt  in  the  east- 
em  mountains;  and  the  purpose  of  the  saored  writer,  is  hero  obviously 
to  recount  in  what  way  those  mountains  becaoio  uconled,  viz.  by  an 
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event  which  took  place  on  tte  spot.  Eurtlier,  Josephus  iii  ep' 
ing  of  this  city,  calls  it  "  Zoar  of  Arabia,"  jiixpi-  Zoapaiy  riy:  'Apajilas 
J.  4.  8.  4.  But  the  Arabia  of  Josephus  was  on  the  east  of  the  I 
Sea;  and  the  name  is  never  applied  to  the  mountains  west  of  the 
which  belonged  to  Judea.     Bell.  Jud.  4.  8.  4. 

To  the  same  e^pai  are  yarious  testimonies  of  Eusebina  and  Jerome, 
chiefly  in  the  Onom&^ioon.  Thus  in  the  article  Luith,  they  say  this 
was  a  village  situated  between  Areopolis  and  Zoar.  But  Areopolis  was 
Ar  of  Moab,  caUed  also  Eabhath  Moab,  and  lay  on  the  eastern  mountains 
Borne  hours  north  of  Kerak ;  where  its  name  and  remains  esist  at  the 
present  day.  See  Reland  Paheat.  pp.  577,  957.  Seetzen  in  Zaeh's 
MooatL  Corn  XVIII.  p.  433.  Burokhardt  p.  377.  Irbj  and  Man- 
gles p.  456.  [141.]  Again  in  the  art,  Nemrim,  they  speak  of  a  village 
Benamerium  (Betb  Nimrin)  as  lying  north  of  Zoar ;  and  Nimrin,  as  we 
have  seen,  lay  east  of  the  Jordan  overagainst  Jericho.  See  Test,  Vol.  I. 
p.  551.— Further,  Phteaon  is  said  by  them  to  be  situated  between  Petra 
and  Zoar;  art.  Fenon,  ^ivwv. — Last  of  all,  Jerome  expressly  affirms, 
that  Zoar  was  in  tie  borders  of  Moab  :  "  Segor  in  finibus  Moabitanun 
sifa  est,  dividens  ab  iis  terram  Philistiim ; "  Comm.  in  Esa.  sv.  5.  He 
is  here  speaking  of  Zoar  as  being  the  key  (vectea)  of  Moab  towards  the 
west. 

In  like  manner,  the  crusaders  in  the  expedition  of  kmg  Baldwin  I, 
to  the  country  8.  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  A.  D.  1100,  after  marching 
from  Hebron  and  descending  into  the  GhOrj  proceeded  around  the  south 
end  of  the  lake,  (girato  auiem  lacu  a  parte  austraU,)  and  came  at 
length  to  the  phiee  called  Segor,  doubtless  the  Zogbar  of  Ahulfeda. 
From  this  point  they  began  to  enter  the  eastern  mountains.  Fulcher 
Cam.  23.  p.  405.     Will.  Tyr.  10.  8.  ,  ■■        ^ 

All  these  circumstances  acem  to  me  decisive  as  to  the  position  of 
Zoar  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
near  its  southern  end.  Josephus  and  Eusebius  indeed  expressly  describe 
the  sea,  the  one  as  extending  to  Zoar,  and  the  other  as  lying  between 
Jericho  and  that  place;  Jo.  eph.  B.  J.  4.  8.  4.  Onomast.  art.  Mare  Sa- 
Unarum.  This  woold  stiil  be  true  in  a  general  eense,  supposing  Zoar 
to  have  stood,  as  I  have  assumed  in  the  text,  in  the  month  of  Wady 
Kerak,  where  it  issues  upon  the  isthmns  of  the  peninsula.  This  point 
is  in  fact  the  southern  end  of  the  broad  part  of  the  aea ;  the  water  which 
extends  farther  south  forming  rather  a  hay ;  while  the  site  in  question  is 
hardly  more  distant  from  the  southern  extremity  even  of  this  bay,  than 
Jericho  is  from  the  north  end  of  the  sea.  Further,  this  position  of  Zoai' 
aeems  to  me  to  be  strongly  implied  in  the  notice  of  Eusebius  above 
quoted,  which  places  Luith  between  Areopolis  and  Zoar;  for  had  Zoar 
Idn  fui'ther  aoutb,  for  instance  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  cl-Ahsy,  (the 

E resent  Sifieh,)  it  would  have  been  far  more  natural  to  say,  that  Luith 
ly  between  Charac-Moab  (Kerak)  and  Zoar.  So  too  Jerome's  account 
of  Zoar  as  the  vectes  of  Moab  against  Palestine,  points  to  the  same  con- 
clusion ;  for  Wady  Kerak  waa  (and  is  to  the  present  day)  the  great  road 
between  southern  Judoa  and  the  country  of  Moab. 

The  account  given  of  the  lower  part  of  Wady  Kerak  by  Irhy  and 
Mangles,  is  as  follows:  "  All  thia  tract  might  be,  and  probably  has  been 
irrigated;  for  it  would  be  easy  to  dam  up  the  brook  and  conduct  it  in 
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almost  erery  direction.  Tlie  form  of  fields,  and  even  tlio  marks  of  fur- 
rows, are  to  be  seen  ;  and  some  ruins  like  those  of  cottages,  or  of  a  small 
hamlet.  Lower  down  there  is  very  clearly  aE  ancient  site;  stones  tliat 
have  been  nsed  in  building,  though  for  the  most  part  UBhewn,  are  strewed 
oyer  a  great  surface  of  uneven  grouad,  and  mixed  both  with  bricks 
and  pottery.  This  appearance  continues  witliout  interruption,  during 
the  space  of  at  least  half  a  mile,  quite  down  to  the  plain ;  so  that  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  extent.  We  noticed 
one  column,  and  we  found  a  pretty  specimen  of  antique  variegated  glass ; 
it  may  possibly  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Zoar.  Near  these  remains, 
the  Wady  opens  from  its  glen  into  the  plain  to  the  northward  by  a  nook, 
where  there  is  a  wall  of  rude  brick  with  an  arehod  doorway,"  Travela 
p.  447,  sq.  [138.] 

The  preceding  considerations  seem  to  me  sufficiently  to  bear  out  all 
the  positions  taken  in  the  test  relative  to  the  ancient  Zoar.  A  few 
other  historical  notices  may  properly  find  their  place  here. 

The  earliest  name  of  Zoar  was  Bela,  G-en.  14,  2.  In  the  Soptuagint 
the  name  Zoar  is  written  Sqyiop,  Segor;  Josephus  gi^es  it  by  Zwofnx, 
Zoara;  while  Eusebius  and  Jerome  use  both  forms.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  Zoar  continued  to  exist  as  a  city  of  Moab ; 
Deut.  34,  3.  la.  15,  5.  Jer.  48,  34.  It  is  never  mentioned  aa  belong- 
ing to  Judea ;  except  where  Josephus  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  wrest- 
ed from  the  Arabians  by  Alexander  JannaBus,  Antiij,  14.  1.  4.  Ptol- 
emy also  assigns  it  to  Arabia  Petrasa;  see  Eeland  Paltest.  p.  463. 
Ensebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  in  their  day  as  having  many  inhabitants 
and  a  Roman  garrison;  Onomast.  art.  Bala.  Stephen  of  Byzantium 
calls  it  a  large  village  and  a  fortress;  Ueland  Palfest.  p.  1065.  In  the 
ecclesiastical  NoUtim  it  is  mentioned  as  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  the 
Third  Palestine,  down  to  the  centuries  preceding  the  crusades ;  TLeland 
pp.  217,  223,  226;  comp.  p.  230.  The  crusaders  appear  to  have  fbund 
the  name  Segor  (Zoghar)  still  extant ;  and  describe  the  place  as  pleasant- 
ly situated  with  many  palm  trees ;  Fulcher  Carnot.  23.  p.  406.  Will 
Tyr.  10.  8.  Hence  they  also  call  it  VUla  Paimarvm,  and  likewise 
Paumier  or  Palmer;  Albert.  Aq.  7-  41,  42,  Jac.  de  Vitr.  53.  p.  1076. 
"Will.  Tyr.  22.  30.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  Jericho  and  'Ain  Jidy,  the 
palm  trees  have  here  also  disappeared ;  and  although  the  name  of  Zoghar 
appears  to  have  existed  in  Abulfeda's  time,  yet  wo  have  no  further  noti- 
ces of  the  oity  itself. 

In  view  of  all  this  testimony,  M.  de  Saulcy  ought  not  to  assume,  so 
ligb%  as  he  has  done,  the  identity  of  the  names  and  position  of  Zoar 
and  Zuweirah.     Nairat.  I.  p.  481,  482. 


Note  SXXYI.— Pages  152,  173. 

Tomb  op  Aaeon.  The  following  account  is  given  by  Irby  and 
Mangles  of  their  ascent  of  Mount  Hor  in  1818,  and  of  the  Muham- 
medan  Wely  dedicated  to  Neby  Hirfin  on  the  summit.  Travels  p. 
434  sq.  [134.]  ' 

"  Wo  engaged  an  Arab  shepherd  as  our  guide,  and  leaving  Abu    Ea- 
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shid  with  our  servanls  and  borsea,  where  the  ateepTe■^s  ot  tie  ascent  com- 
mences, we  began  to  mount  the  track,  which  la  estremely  steep  and 
toilsome,  and  aiFords  but  an  indifferent  footing,  In  most  parts  the  pil- 
grim must  pieli  his  way  as  he  can,  and  fre<inenfly  on  his  hdnds  and 
kneea.  Where  by  nature  it  would  have  been  impassable,  there  are 
flights  of  rude  atepa,  or  inclined  planes,  constiucted  of  stones  laid 
together ;  and  here  and  there  are  niches  to  receive  the  foot&tepSj  cut 
in  the  lire  rook.  The  impresaions  of  pilgrima'  feet  aie  sintthed  m 
the  rock  in  many  places;  but  without  inscriptions  Mu^h  jumper 
grows  on  the  mountain,  almost  to  the  Tery  summit,  and  mani  flowtir 
ing  plants  which  we  had  not  observed  elsewhere,  some  of  tln.se  are 
very  beautiful;  most  of  them  are  thorny.  On  the  top  theie  is  an 
overhanging  shelf  in  the  rock,  which  forms  a  sort  of  cavern,  heie  we 
found  a°skin  of  extremely  bad  water,  suspended  for  dnnkmg,  and  a 
paLet  of  straw,  with  the  pitcher  and  other  poor  ntensils  of  the  Sheikh 
who  reaides  here.  He  ia  a  decrepit  old  man,  who  has  lived  here  dur- 
ing the  space  of  forty  years,  and  occasionally  endured  the  fatigue  of 
descending  and  reascendiug  the  mountain. 

"  The  tomb  itself  is  enclosed  in  a  small  building,  differing  not  at 
all  in  external  form  and  appearance  from  those  of  Muharamedan  saints, 
common  thi-oughout  every  province  of  Turkey.  It  has  probably  been 
rebuilt  at  ao  remote  period ;  some  small  columns  are  bedded  in  the 
walls,  and  some  fragments  of  granite,  and  slabs  of  white  marble  are 
lying  about.  The  ifior  is  near  the  southwest  angle;  within  which  a 
tomb,  with  a  pall  thrown  over  it,  presents  itself  immediately  on  en- 
tering ;  it  is  patched  together  out  of  fragments  of  stone  and 
marble,  that  have  made  part  of  other  fabrics.  Upon  one  of  these  are 
several  short  lines  in  the  Hebrew  character,  cut  in  a  slovenly  man- 
ner; we  had  them  interpreted  at  Acre,  and  they  proved  to  be  merely 
the  names  of  a  Jew  and  hia  family  who  had  aeratched  tbis  record. 
.  .  There  are  rags  and  shreds  of  yam  with  glass  beads  and  paras, 
left  as  votive  offorings  by  the  Arabs. 

"  Not  far  from  the  northwest  angle  is  a  passage,  deacending  by  st«ps 
to  a  vault  or  grotto  beneath,  for  we  were  uncertain  which  to  call  it, 
being  covered  with  so  thick  a  coat  of  whitewash,  that  it  is  diihcult  to 
distinguish  whether  it  is  built  or  hollowed  out.  It  appeared,  in  great 
part  at  least,  a  grotto  ;  the  roof  is  covered,  but  the  whole  is  rude,  ill- 
fashioned,  and  quite  dark.  The  Sheikh,  who  was  not  informed  that  we 
were  Christians,  furnished  ua  with  a  lamp  of  butter.  Towards  tlie  fur- 
ther end  of  this  dark  vault  lie  (he  two  corresponding  leaves  of  an  iron 
grating,  which  formerly  prevented  all  neater  approach  to  the  tomb  of 
the  prophet ;  they  have,  however,  been  thrown  down,  and  we  advanced 
BO  as  to  touch  it ;  it  was  covered  by  a  ragged  pall.  We  were  obliged  to 
descend  barefooted;  and  were  not  without  some  apprehension  of  tread- 
ing on  aoorpions  or  other  reptiles  in  auch  a  place. 

"  The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  edifice  is  extremely  estenaive  in 
every  direction ;  but  the  eye  reata  on  few  objects,  which  it  can  clearly 
diatinguiah  and  ^ve  a  name  to;  though  an  excellent  idea  is  obtained  of 
the  general  fitce  and  features  of  the  country  ...  An  artist  who 
would  study  I'oek  scenery  in  all  its  wildcat  and  most  extravagant  forms, 
and  in  colours  which,  to  one  who  has  not  seen  them,  would  k—"--''-  ■■- 
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pear  to  ba  in  nature,  would  fliid  hirasolf  rewavdod,  should  he  resort  to 
Mount  Hor  for  that  sole  pnrpoac 

"  We  had  employed  just  an  hour  in  the  ascent ;  and  found  that  our  re- 
turn to  the  plaoe  where  we  had  left  our  horses,  occupied  the  same  time." 

Mr  Legh  who  accompanied  Irby  and  Mangles,  says  :  "  Against  the 
walla  of  the  upper  apartment  were  suspended  beads,  hits  of  cloth  and 
leather,  votive  offerings  left  by  tho  devotees ;  on  oae  side,  let  mto  the 
wall,  we  were  shown  a  dark-looking  stone,  that  was  reputed  to  possess 
considerable  virtues  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  to  have  formerly  served 
as  a  seat  to  tho  prophet."  According  to  Mr  Staphens,  ostrich  eggs  have 
since  been  added  to  the  other  offerings  here  suspended ;  Incidents,  eto. 
II.  p.  95.  Schubort  found,  near  the  top  of  the  mountain,  many  frajr- 
maata  of  pottery  and  bits  of  coloured  glass ;  but  the  convent  which  he 
speaks  of  as  having  once  stood  here,  seems  to  have  no  sufficient  historical 
foundation;  Reise  II.  p.  420,  421, 

The  irregular  form  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Hor,  has  already  been 
alluded  to;  Text  p.  125.  TI.e  date  of  the  tomb  of  Aaron  goes  back 
beyond  the  time  of  the  crusaders,  who  already  found  hero  an  oratory  or 
Wely;  Gesta  Dei  p.  681.  Fulch.  Oarnot.  ib.  p.  405.— The  old  Sheikh 
who  formerly  resided  on  the  mountain  has  long  been  dead ;  his  place  as 
keeper  of  the  Weiy  was  now  occupied  by  an  inhabitant  of  Eljy,  who  oo- 
oasionally  visits  the  spot.  He  was  present  doibg  oup  affair  at  Wady 
MO^,  and  strongly  took  oui'  part ;  probably  not  being  willing  to  forego 
the  benefit  which  might  be  expected  to  accrue  to  himself,  should  we  aaoeod 
the  mountain. 


Note  XXXVII.— Page  171,  173. 

Petea.  Two  or  three  questions  respeoting  the  various  namee  applied 
to  Petra,  and  aiso  respecting  the  application  of  this  name  to  other  places 
remain  to  be  iuvestigated.  ' 

Josephus  relates,  that  tho  most  ancient  name  of  Petra  was  Arke  or 
Arekeme  ('A/noj,  'Apexd/L,]),  and  that  it  was  so  aalled  from  its  founder 
Kekem  {b^"i),  one  of  the  Midianitlsh  kings  slain  by  the  Israelites  ■  Num. 
31,  8.  Joseph.  Ant.  4.  4.  7.  ib.  4.  7.  1.  But  this  seems  to  be  some- 
what doubtful ;  for  the  Targama  of  Onkolos  and  Pseudo-Jonathan  apply 
the  name  Rekem  (op-n)  not  to  Petra,  but  to  Kadesh ;  Gea.  16,  14.  20 
1.  Busebios  and  Jerome,  indeed,  speak  of  Eekem  as  the  Syrian  name' 
for  Petra;  but  as  in  another  place  they  cite  Josephus  as  their  authority 
for  this  assertion,  it  would  seem  that  they  in  no  case  speak  from  their 
own  knowledge ;  Onomaat.  arts.  Petra,  Secern,  comp.  art.  Arcem. 

There  seems  to  be  no  further  very  definite  ancient  notice  of  this 
name ;  but  m  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Abulfeda  de- 
scribes a  place  called  er-Raktm,  which  in  its  character  would  well  corres- 
pond to  Wady  Miisa:  "Among  the  noted  towns  of  Syria  is  er-Eakim  a 
small  place  near  the  Belka,  the  houses  of  which  aro  all  cut  in  the  live 
rock  8^  if  of  one  stone ; "  Tab.  Syr.  p.  11.  This  is  accordingly  as- 
sumed by  Schultens  and  others,  as  the  Arekem  of  Josephus  and  the  Petra 
^  the  b-reoks;  Vita  Salad.  Index  art.  ErraUmum.  Uiiscbing  Th. 
XI.  1.  p.  508.     But  the  position  near  the  Belka  is  inconsistent  with  such 
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au  Iijpotiies'is ;  and  the  matter  is  set  at  rest  by  another  passage  in  the 
Bame  antkor.  la  bis  Annals,  Abulfeda  speaks  of  the  sawe  place  as  near 
to  Kei-ak ;  and  relates  that  NOreddtn,  marching  from  Damascus  to  Kevak, 
advanced  as  far  as  to  er-Rakim  and  there  turned  back.  It  lay  therefore 
north  of  Kei'ak.  Ahnlf.  Annal,  Mnsl.  ad  A.  H.  568.  Schult.  Excerot. 
in  Vit.  Sal.  p.  15.  Sae  Geaeniua  Comm.  an  Jes.  16,  1.  p.  537.  The 
excavated  dwellings  found  by  Seetzen,  which  Gesenius  refers  to  this 
place,  were  situated  far  to  the  north  both  of  the  Belka  and  of  Jebel 
'Ajltm;  Zach'a  Monatl.  Corr.  XTIII.  pp.  355,  356. 

Equally  untenable  is  the  hypothesis  first  suggested  by  Bochart,  which 
identifies  Petra  or  Wady  Mflsa  with  the  place  called  by  Arabian  writers 
el-Hijr,  where  are  excavated  caverns.  Bochart  was  probably  led  to  it 
by  the  Chaldeeformic;3n,Gen.  IG,  14.  20,  1;  which  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos  there  reads  instead  of  Bered  and  Shnr.  He  and  others  also 
read  the  Arabic  name  as  el-Hajr  (a  stone),  and  held  it  therefore  to  be 
anonymous  with  the  name  Petra;  although  it  is  properly  written  with 
Kesrali,  d-Hijr,  and  has  no  such  meaning.  See  Freytag'a  Lex,  Arab. 
L  pp.  345,  3-16.  Boohart  G-eogr.  Sa,cr.  p.  688.  Bernard  on  Joseph.  Ant. 
4.  4.  7.  ed.  Haverc.     Keiand  Pal.  p.  933. 

But  apart  from  all  this,  the  place  called  el-Hijr  lay  at  least  eight  days' 
journey  south  from  Wady  Mftsa,  and  therefore  cannot  be  brought  into 
any  connection  with  Petra.  Edrid  says  that  Tebak  lies  between  el-Hijr 
and  tho  border  of  Syria,  four  days'  journey  from  the  latter ;  and  on  the 
present  route  of  the  Syrian  Haj,  Tebak  is  also  four  days  south  of  Ma'an ; 
Edrisi  par  Jaubert  p.  333.  Burckhardt's  Travels  App.  pp.  658,  659. 
Further,  Edrisi,  in  describing  the  same  Syrian  route,  places  el-Hijr  at 
four  days  from  Tebiik  towarifc  Medina ;  ib.  pp.  359,  360,  Burckhardt's 
notices  do  not  mention  el-Hijr;  probably  because  liie  Haj  at  the  present 
day,  south  of  Tebflk,  takes  a  more  western  route ;  ib.  p.  659. — The  sup- 
posed identity  of  el-Hijr  with  Petra  is  properly  denied  by  Bernard  and 
Schultens,  as  above  quoted ;  and  also  by  Goseuius,  Oonim.  zu  Jes.  16,  1. 
p.  537.  The  latter  however  refers  by  oversight  to  Sommel's  Abulfeda, 
p.  84 ;  where  the  writer  is  speaking  of  another  el-Hijr,  situated  in  the 
interior  province  YemSmeh,  See  Abulf.  Tab.  Arab,  ed,  Hudson,  pp. 
87,  60.     Ediiai  ib.  pp.  154, 155, 

Thus  far  of  Arabian  writers.  We  turn  now  to  another  question : 
Whether,  as  has  been  assumed,  there  existed  anciently  more  than  one 
city  of  the  name  of  Petra  ?  It  may  first  be  proper  to  remark,  that  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centai-y,  the  general  name  of  Palestine 
had  been  so  extended  as  to  include  the  whole  of  Arabia  Petrsea^  quite 
to  Ailah.  Thus  at  the  council  of  Nioea  A,  D.  325,  among  the  bishops 
of  Palestine  whose  subscriptions  are  there  pr^erved,  is  the  name  of 
Peter,  bishop  of  AOah;  and  Jerome,  paraphrasing  Eusebius,  places 
Ailah  in  the  extreme  borders  of  Palestine  on  the  Red  Sea;  Onomast. 
art.  AUath.  Labbe  Concil.  Tom.  II.  c.  51,  Le  Quien  Oriens  Chr.  III. 
p.  759.  Hence  Eusebius,  writing  about  A.  D.  330,  could  with  proprie- 
ty speak  of  Petra,  sometimes  as  a  city  of  Arabia  and  sometimes  as  be- 
longing to  Palestine.  Thus  Onomast,  art.  Petra :  "  Petra  oiritaa  Arabiee 
in  terra  Edorn;  "  but  under  the  arts.  Arcem  and  Cades;  "  Petra  civi- 
tas  nobilis  Palasstinss."  When  therefore  in  other  writers,  we  find  Petra 
assigned  sometimes  to  Palestine  and  sometimes  to  Arabia,  this  does  not 
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ill  itself  imply  more  tlian  one  Petra-  Eelancl  Pal.  p.  926.— Early  in 
the  fiftii  centurj,  as  we  have  seen,  tbis  region  took  tho  speoific  name  of 
the  Third  Palestine.     See  Text  p.  161. 

Oellariua  assumes  a  Petra  of  the  Amalekites,  distinct  from  that  of 
Arabia,  on  the  strength  of  Judg.  1,  36,  and  2  Kings  14,  7  ;  where  a 
Petra  (Heh.  Sela)  is  spoken  of  in  eonnection  with  the  ascent  of  Akrab- 
bim  and  with  the  Valley  of  Salt;  Notit.  OrbisII.  p.  580,  The  consider- 
ations advanced  in  the  test,  show  this  conjecture  to  be  without  solid 
foundation  ;  see  Test  p.  169  so. 

At  a  still  earlier  period,  a  Petra  of  Palestine  had  been  assumed,  also 
as  distinct  Irom  Petra  of  Arabia,  on  the  strength  of  a  passage  in  the 
worksof  St.  Atbanasius;  see  Qflogr.  Saor.  P^voli  a  St.  Paulo,  Amsl. 
1711.  p.  306.  Reland  p.  927.  The  passage  is  nsually  referred  to  as 
contained  in  tho  "  Epist.  ad  solitariam  Vitam  agentes ;  "  though  in  the 
Benedictine  edition  at  least,  it  is  found,  not  in  that  epistle,  but  in  the 
Hiatoria  Arianor.  ^  18,  Opera  Tom.  I.  p.  S54.  Paris  1698 :   koX  'Apaov 

/Jthi  Kal  'AuTcpioi'  TOi'  /Xif   airo   Herpiov  rqs   IlaAjuoTti'ijs  tov  St    aTTo  T79 

'ApujSitis  ijna-Koirovi,  "  Et  Arium  quidcm  et  Asterium,  ilium  Petrarum 
Palieatinse,  hirnc  ex  Arabia,  eplscopos."  In  another  place  Athanasiua 
speaks  of  Asteriue  alone  as  bishop  of  Petra  in  Arabia :  'Aorepios  TlfrpSai 
rijs  'Apa^iai,  Tomus  ad  Antioch.  ^  10.  Opera  Tom.'l.  ii.  p.  776. 

Now,  as  Reland  justly  remarks,  if  there  was  actually  a  city  called 
Petra,  au  episcopal  see  in  Palestine,  distinct  from  that  of  Arabia,  it  is 
certainly  very  singular,  that  there  ehoald  nowhere  exist  the  slightest  al- 
lusion to  it  in  all  the  snbseriptions  of  councils,  in  the  varioas  ecclesiasti- 
cal Notitise,  and  in  the  numeroos  writings  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who 
were  cotemporary  with  Athanasiua,  and  lived  in  and  wrote  expressly 
upon  Palestine.  This  remark  affords  strong  ground  to  suspect  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  text  in  the  passage  of  Atbanasius ;  which,  as  Reland  has 
acutely  shown,  might  very  easily  take  place.  Either  the  word  IlerpSi' 
has  been  transposed  from  its  proper  place,  so  that  we  ought  to  read  :  tov 

lAihi  riTTO  T^s  naAnioT-iVvjs,  TOf  6e  djro  Tl^TpSiv  T^  'Apa/3cas, — Or,    aS  IS  more 

probable,  the  word  UirpSiv  was  at  first  a  gloss  in  the  margin,  afterwards 
mserted  in  the  test  in  the  wrong  place.  On  the  latter  supposition,  no 
city  was  originally  mentioned,  but  the  test  stood  thus ;  tov  /liv  ajro 
IlaAcuoTii^!,  roi/  SJ  d?ro  'Apu,3ias.  That  this  is  the  true  reading  is  ren- 
dered the  more  probable  from  the  fact,  that  Atbanasius  himself  in 
another  place  uses  the  very  same  formula :  MaKaptav  airo  UaXaurrivrji 
(tat  'AoTenioii  Atto  'Apa/3uis,  Apol.  Contra  Arianos  §  48.  0pp.  Tom.  I.  p. 
166.  (Here  we  have  obviously  the  con-uption  MnxitpiW  for  'Apfiou. )  The 
same  reading  is  also  supported  by  two  like  passages  in  the  historical  frag- 
ment of  HilarJus,  where  he  speaks  of  the  same  bishops,  p.  188  :  "  Ariam 
ex  Palfostina  et  Stephanum  (Asterium)  de  Arabia;  "and  p.  1293: 
"Arius  a  Paliestina,  Asturus  (Asterius)  ab  Arabia."  See  Reland  Pakeat. 
p.  928. — The  preceding  considerations  seem  to  me  completely  to  do 
away  the  authority  of  this  isolated  and  unsupported  passage  of  Atbana- 
sius. 

One  other  point  of  confusion  remains  to  bo  noticed.  We  have  seen 
in  the  text,  that  the  crusaders  thought  they  found  Petra  in  Kerak ;  to 
which  tliey  accordingly  gavethename  of  "Petradeserti,"  and  estal''  '  ' 
there  a  Latin  bishopric;  see  Text  pp.  166, 167.    There  caE  be  m"  " 
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tLat  their  "  Petra  deaerti "  waaKerak;  for  tesidea  the  passages  cited 
ia  tlie  text,  William  of  Tyre  writes  expressly,  20.  28  :  "  Seouudse  ArabiJe 
metropolim  Petram,  quie  alio  noiniDe  Orac  appellatur;  "  and  again,  22. 
28  :  "Urbsm  oni  nomen  pristinura  Petra  desertiimodemimiTeroCraoh." 
So  too  Jacob  de  Vitry  a  56,  p.  1077  :  "  Est  autem  Petra  civitas  muni- 
tiasima,  quje  vulgari  nomine  hodie  dicitTir  Grao  et  Petra  deserti ;  "  and 
he  goes  on  to  say  correctly:  "Estautem  justa  urbem  antiquissimam, 
quse  dicitnir  Rabbath ;  "  meaning  the  ruins  of  Kabbai  still  found  two  or 
three  hours  north  of  Kerak. 

I  have  also  already  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  after  tho  destruction  of 
the  ancient  Petra,  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  Third  Palestine  was 
transferred  to  Babhah ;  as  appears  from  tho  two  later  Latin  Notitise,  in 
which  the  name  of  Petra  is  not  found,  but  Kabbah  stands  as  the  metro- 
polis; Beland  Pal  pp.  223,  226.  See  Test,  p.  166.  But  now,  on  the 
strength  of  two  doubtful  passages,  it  has  been  held,  that  the  name  of 
Petra  deserti  was  also  sometimes  applied  in  like  manner  to  Babbah.  See 
Baumer  Pal.  p.  412  sq.  The  first  passage  is  the  title  inscribed  over 
one  of  the  Latin  Noiiiice  abovementioned ;  Sedes  teriia  Arraba  MoOr 
bitis,  id  est  Petra  deserti.  These  last  words  are  obyionaly  nothing 
more  than  a  gloss,  added  by  the  Latin  transcriber  or  compiler;  implying 
only,  that,  as  he  supposed,  the  metropolitan  seat  of  Babbah  was  once 
known   as  that  of  Petra    deserti. — The  other  passage  is  in    William 

of  Tyre,  15.  21 :  "  Castrum  sedificavit  cui  nomen  Crach, justa  urbem 

antiqui^imam  ejusdem  ArabisB  metropolim,  prius  dictam  Kaba,  .  .  . 
postea  vero  dicta  est  Petra  deserti."  But  this  is  in  direct  contradiction 
with  himself  and  the  other  historians  of  the  crusades.  Thus  he  says  in 
22.  28 :  "  Urbem  cui  nomen  pristinum  Petra  deserti,  modermim  vero 
Crach."  See  too  the  other  references  just  above,  and  Test,  pp.  163, 
164,  166,  167.  Hence  it  is  a  natural  supposition,  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  passage  in  question  was  a  lapses  either  of  the  author,  or 
more  probably  of  some  transcriber. — The  later  confiised  and  erroneous 
notices  of  Broeardus  and  Marinu?  8anutu=i  need  not  here  be  taken  into 
the  account. 

The  general  result  then  of  the  inquiilea  in  tho  present  note,  is  tho 
following,  viz.  That  there  was  in  ancient  times  only  a  single  uity  called 
Petra,  which  is  spoken  of  successively  and  sometimes  indiscriminate- 
ly as  belonging  to  Edom,  Arabia,  and  Palestine,  and  whose  remmns  are 
still  seen  in  Wady  MOsa;  that  to  this  city,  whether  as  existing  or  in 
ruins,  as  Petra  or  as  Wady  MOsa,  Arabian  writers,  so  fer  as  yet  known, 
make  no  allusion  earlier  than  the  13th  and  15th  centuries ;  aad  that  the 
crusaders  transferred  the  name  of  Petra  (Petra  deserti)  to  Kerak,  and 
to  that  place  alone. 


Note  XXXVIII.— Page  192. 

Catastrophe  of  Souom.     The  following  is  the  original  of  the  letter 
if  L.  von  Buch,  given  ia  the  text. 

Serlin,  20  Ai>ril,  1839. 

MONSIEDK, 

C'est  plutot  pour  repondre  a  I'honorable  confianeo  que  vous  voulez 
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avoir  en  mol,  que  dans  I'espSrance  de  pouToir  voua  faire  une  oliservation 
digno  do  V0U3  6tre  presentee,  qae  jo  voua  adrease  cgs  lignos. 

La  valine  da  Jourdain  eat  une  crevas&e,  qui  s'eteud  depuis  le  Liban 
juaqu'i  la  mei  Rouge  sai^  iaterruption.  VoilA,  h,  ce  qui  me  semble,  le 
resultat  de  vos  rechereliea,  comme  de  oelles  de  Mr  de  Bertou  et  Mr  Cal- 
lior,  qui,  malgr^  ce  fait,  en  reukrit  k  Mr  Ritter  pour  avoir  dit  la  meme 
chose.  Ces  longues  crevasaes,  fnSquentea  surtout  dans  lea  moatagnes 
calcairea,  doanent  la  configuration  i  no3  continents.  Si  ellee  sent  tris 
larges  et  profondes,  elles  donuent  passage  aux  montages  primitives,  qui, 
par  cette  raison,  forment  dea  ckaines,  dans  une  direction,  que  la  crevasae 
leur  a  prescrite.  On  peut  done  s'attendre  k  un  plus  grand  developpement 
des  agents  volcaniques  au  fond  de  cette  crevaase,  que  aur  les  hauteurs. 

lie  sel  gomrae  est,  d'aprea  les  rechercliea  les  plus  recentes,  un  produit 
d'uno  action  voloauique  on  plutonique  le  long  d'une  ouverture  de  cette 
nature.  Mais,  les  sources  d'asphalte  ou  de  bitume  le  sent  auasi ;  comme 
le  prouvent  la  quantity  de  sources  de  bitume  depuia  le  pied  du  Zagros  aux 
environs  de  Eassorab  juaqu'4  Mosul,  et  aossi  a  Bakou;  comme  le  prou- 
vent encore  la  source  de  bitume  dans  le  golfe  de  Naples,  et  k  Mellilli 
pres  de  Siracuao ;  oomme  le  prouvent  lea  sourcea  de  bitume  sur  I'ile  de 
Zante,  et  mSme  le  bitume  de  Soyasel  dont  on  fait  lea  trottoirs  k  Paris. 

L'Aaphalte  de  la  mer  Morte  n'est  vraisembJablement  que  le  bitume 
consolid^  au  fond  du  lao,  qui  ue  peut  pas  e'gcouler,  et  forme  par  oonsS- 
quent  une  couche  sur  le  fond,  comme  k  I'ile  de  j^rioidad.  II  est  assez 
vraisemblable,  que  cette  accumulation  se  soit  faito  dana  les  temps  reeul^s, 
comme  de  noa  jours;  et  ai  dea  actions  volcaniquea,  une  elevation  du  ter- 
rain, et  dea  tremblements  de  torre  out  mis  au  jour  des  masses  d'asphalte 
imalogues  i  celle  que  tous  avea  dcerite,  (phi'momfine  de  la  plus  haute 
importance,  inconnu  jusqu'ici,)  on  peut  tris  bien  conoevoir  la  conflagra- 
tion de  citea  entiferes  par  rinflammatlon  de  matiJires  si  ^minommcnl  com- 
bustibles. 

Si  on  pouvait  dSoouvrir  quclque  maase  basaltique  dans  la  partie  m6- 
ridionale  ou  vers  I'extremite  aud  de  la  iner*Morte,  on  pouvait  croire, 
qa'un  "  dyke  "  basaltique  se  soit  fait  jour  lors  de  la  cfilfebre  catastrophe, 
comme  cela  est  arrirt  en  1820  prfis  de  Pile  de  Banda,  et  dans  un  autre 
temps  au  pied  du  volcan  de  Temate.  (Deacript.  phys.  des  lies  Canaries, 
p.  412,  433.)  Les  monvements  qui  accompagnent  la  aortic  d'un  tel 
"  dyke "  Bont  biea  en  6tat  de  produire  tous  les  ph^nomfenes,  qui  ont 
changes  cette  contrfie  int^ressante,  sans  exercer  une  influence  Irfes  mar- 
quee auc  la  forme  et  la  oonfiguration  des  montagnes  a  I'entour. 

La  fertiliti  du  aol  depend  quelquefois  de  trfes  legers  accidenta,  _  II 
n'eat  pas  probable,  que  le  bitume  soit  propre  pour  I'augmenter.  Mais  il 
eat  bien  posaible,  que  les  mouvementa  du  terrjun  ont  pu  mettre  an  jour 
une  plus  grande  maaae  de  sel  gemme,  qui  entrain^  par  les  eaux  vera  le 
fond  de  la  vallee,  suffirait  pour  lui  6ter  aa  produetibilitfi.  Le  sel  gemme 
n'atirait  paa  taut  fi-appfi  Lot,  pour  s'imaginer  que  sa  femme  eQt  Hi  changSe 
en  sel,  si  on  avait  eu  connaiasance  de  eon  esistence  entre  lea  couchea  do 
toute  la  moutagne,  avant  la  catastrophe  memorable. 

II  faut  esperer,  que  la  Soci6t6  gisologique  de  Londres,  si  aotive, 
voudra  bien  un  jour  envoyer  un  de  aes  membrea,  pour  eclMrer  avec  la 
flambeau  de  la  GtSologie  dea  faits  qui  iutfireasent  tout  le  monde,     Mai% 
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il  feudrait  recliereher  toute  la  constitution  gfiologic[ue  et  du  Liban  et  de 
toute  la  valUe  dw  Jourdain,  depuia  Tiberias  jusqu'ii.  Aliaba. 

Je  congois,  Monsieur,  que  tonte  ceci  doit  peu  vous  eoatenter.  Maia, 
je  pense  qu'  il  est  temoraive  de  se  faire  une  theorie  eur  des  faits,  dont  on 
n'a  paa  du  moius  oteerv^  soi-mfime  les  rgaultats. 

J'ai  I'hoDBOur  d'fitre  avcc  la  plus  haute  consideration. 
Monsieur, 
Votre  tr6s-tiirable  et  obeissant, 


Note  XXXIX.— Page  195. 

Stations  op  the  Israelites,  The  following  Table,  arranged  la 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  advanced  in  the  test,  presents  a  sjnop^ 
tical  view  of  all  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  enumerated,  from  their 
departure  out  of  -tigjpt  until  their  arrival  overagainst  Jericho. 


1.  From  JE. 

Exodus  0.  12-19. 
From  Rameses,  12,  37. 

1.  Sucooth,  12,  37. 

2.  Etham,  13,  20. 

3.  Pi-haheroth,  14,  2. 

4.  Passage  through  the  Red  Sea, 

14,  22;  and  three  days' 
mareh  into  the  desert  of 
Shur,  15,22. 

5.  Marah,  15,  23. 

6.  Elira,  16,  27. 

7.  , 

8.  Desert  of  Sin,  16,  1. 


t  to  Sin 


Numbers  c.  33. 


30th,  vs.  5. 


e3. 


11.  Eephidim,  17,  1. 

12.  Desert  of  Sinai,  19,  1. 


Etham,  1 

Pi-haheroth,  vs.  7. 

Passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  and 

three  days'  march  in  the   desert 

of  Etham,  vs.  8. 

Marah,  vs.  8. 

Elim,  vs.  9. 

Encampment  by  the  Red  Sea,  vs.  10, 

Desert  of  Sin,  vs.  11. 

Dophka,  vs.  12. 

Alush,  vs.  13. 

Rephidim,  vs.  14. 

Desert  of  Sinai,  vs.  15. 


2.  Frffm  Sinai  io  Kadesh  the  second  time. 


Numbers  c  10-20. 
From  the  desert  of  Sinai,  10,  12. 

13.  Taberah,  11,  3.    Deut  9,  22. 

14.  Kibroth-hattaavah,  11,  34. 

15.  Haaeroth,  11,  36. 

16.  Kadesh,  in  the  desert  of  Pa- 

ran,  12,  16.  13,  26.  Dout. 
1,  2.  19,  Hence  they 
turn  back  and  wander  for 
thirty-eight  years;  Num. 
14,  25  sq. 


Kibroth-hattaavah,  vs.  16. 
Haaeroth,  vs.  17, 
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Eelielathah,  vs. 
Mount  Shapher 
Haradah,  vs.  24. 
MaMiebth,  vs 
TaLath,  vs.  26 
Tarah,  vs.  27. 
Mithoah,  vs.  28. 


35.  Return    to    Kadesli,     Num. 


25. 


Moaerotb,  vs.  3{ 
Bene-jaakan,  vs. 
Hor-hagidgad,  i 
Jotbathah,  vs.  2 
Ebronah,  vs.  34. 
Ezion-gaber,  vs. 
Kadesli,  vs.  36. 


3.  JFrom  Kadesh  io  the  Jordan. 


Num.  ec.  20.  21.  Deut.  cc. 
1,  2.  10. 
From  Kadesli,  Num.  20,  22. 
I    Beerotk    Bene-jaakan,   Dcut. 

10,6. 
.  Mount  Hor,  Num.  20,  22;  or 

Mosera,    Deut.     10,     6; 

where  Aaron  died. 
..  Gudgodab,  Deut.  10,  7. 
.  Jotbath,  Deut.  10,  7. 
.  Way  of  the  Red  Sea,  Num. 

21,   4;    by   Elatb    and 

Eaion-gaber,  Deut.  2,  8. 


Numbers,  c.  33. 


.  Oboth,  Num.  21,  10. 

.  Ije-abarim,  Num.  21,  11. 

.  The  brook  Zered,  Num.  21, 

12.  Dent.  2, 13.  14. 

.  The  brook  Arnon,  Num.  21, 

13.  Deut.  2,  24. 


Zalmonah,  vs.  41. 
Punon,  vs.  42. 
Obotb,  vs.  43. 
Ijc-abarim. 


.  Boer    (well) 

Num.  21, 16.  18. 
,  Mattanah,  21,  18. 
.  Nahaliel,  21,  Ifl. 
.  Bamotb,  21,  19. 


Dibon-gad,  vs,  45  ;  now  Dkibar 
Almon-diblatliaim,  vs.  4G, 
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53,  Piagah,  put  for  the  rang'i  of 

Abarim,  of  which  Pisgali 
was  part;  21,20. 

54.  By  the  way  of  Baahan  to  the 

plains  of  Moab  hy  Jordan, 
near  Jericho;  Num.  21, 
33.     22,  1. 


Mountains  of  Aharim,  near  to  Neho, 


Plains  of  Moah   by   Jordan, 
Jericho,  vs.  48. 


Note  XL.— Page  243. 

Itineuaries.  In  April,  1835,  tho  Eep  K  Smith  made  a  journey 
from  Beirut  along  the  coast  to  Yafa,  and  thence  to  Jiiusalem.  There 
were  ladies  in  the  party,  and  they  travelleil  leiiurely  The  following 
Nos.  1  and  2,  are  from  imperfect  notes  of  that  jnurney  No.  3  is  from 
the  Key.  Mr  Lamieaif,  drawn  up  from  his  own  notc'i ,  and  ^yes  the 


usual  rate  between  Jerusalem  and  Yafa.     In  ( 


tnparing 


Noa. 


and  3 


the  leisure  travelling  of  one  party  must  be  taken  into  aeeonnt ;  as  well 
as  the  fact,  that  in  one  cage  the  direction  of  the  journey  was  up  the  moun- 
tain, and  in  the  other  down. 


1.  From  'Ahka  to  Yafa. 


From  'Akka 
Kriver  Na'man 
"    el-Mukutta' 

OonTBJit  on  Oarmel 

'Athlit 

A  village 

Tantftra 

Eiver  Belka 


Kiver  Ahu  Zahiira 

1  50 

Miikhalid 

A  hrook  [Nahr  AraQf] 

1  50 

el-IIaram 

2  40 

2.  From  Ydfa  to  Jerusalem, 


From  Yafa 
YSsi^r 
A  village 
Ludd 
er-Eamleh 


Kubflb,  on  the  first  liills  2 

Litron,  foot  of  Wady'Aly      1 
SAris,  top  of  the  mountain      2 
Kuryet  el-'Enah,  in  a  valley 
Jerusalem  3 


3.  From  Jerusalem  to  Ydfa. 


From  Jerusalem 
KOlonieh 
Kuryet  el-'Enab 
SSris 

B^bel-Wady 
LUtrfin 


Kubab 
Eamleh 
Sflrafend 
Beit  Dejan 

Yasur 
Yfifa 
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Note  XLI.— Page  423. 

Earthquake  at  Sai'ed.  The  following  is  the  Report  of  Mr  Thorn- 
sou  mentioned  in  the  test,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Safcd.  He  reached 
that  place  on  the  18th  of  Jau.  1837.  The  earthquake  took  place  on 
the  1st  of  the  same  month.  See  Miasioaarj  Herald  for  Nov.  1837,  p. 
436  sq. 

"  Just  hefore  we  began  to  ascend  the  mountain  of  Safed,  we  met  mir 
consular  agent  of  Sidon,  returning  home  with  his  widowed  sister.  His 
brother- in- Jaw,  a  rich  merchant  of  Safed,  had  been  buried  up  to  his  neok 
by  the  ruins  of  his  fallen  house,  and  in  that  awful  condition  remained 
several  days,  begging  and  calling  for  help,  and  at  last  died  before  any 
one  was  found  to  assist  him !  As  we  ascended  the  steep  mountain,  we 
saw  several  dreadfiil  rents  and  cracks  in  the  earth  and  rooks,  giving 
painful  indications  of  what  might  be  expected  above.  But  all  aDticlpa- 
tions  were  utterly  confounded  when  the  reality  burst  upon  our  sight. 

"  Up  to  this  moment  I  had  refused  to  credit  the  accounts ;  but  one 
frightful  glance  convinced  me,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  language 
to  overstate  such  a  ruia.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  great  town,  which 
seemed  to  me  like  a  bee-hive  four  years  ago,  and  was  still  more  so  only 
eighteen  days  ago,  is  now  no  more.  Safed  was,  but  is  not.  The  Jewish 
portion,  containing  a  population  of  five  or  six  thousand,  was  built  around 
and  upon  a  very  steep  mountain ;  so  steep,  indeed,  is  the  hill,  and  so 
compactly  built  was  the  town,  that  the  roois  of  the  lower  houses  formed 
the  street  of  the  oaes  above,  thus  rising  like  a  stairway  one  over  another. 
And  thus,  when  the  tremendous  shock  dashed  every  house  to  the  ground 
in  a  moment,  the  first  fell  upon  the  secoad,  tho  second  upon  the  third, 
that  on  the  next,  and  so  on  to  tho  end.  And  this  is  the  true  cause  of 
the  almost  unprecedented  destruction  of  life.  Some  of  the  lower  houses 
are  covered  to  a  great  depth,  with  the  ruins  of  many  others  which  were 
above  them.  From  this  cause  it  also  occurred,  that  a  vast  number  who 
were  not  instantaneously  killed,  perished  before  they  could  be  dug  out ; 
and  some  were  taken  out  five,  six,  and  one  (I  was  told)  seven  days  after 
the  shock,  still  alive.  One  solitary  man,  who  had  been  a  husband  and 
a  father,  told  me,  that  he  found  his  wife  with  one  child  under  her  arm, 
and  the  babe  with  the  breast  still  in  its  mouth.  He  supposed  the  babe 
had  not  been  killed  by  the  falling  ruins,  but  had  died  of  hunger,  endea^ 
Touring  to  draw  nourishment  from  the  breast  of  its  lifeless  mother ! 
Parents  frectnently  told  me,  that  they  heard-the  voices  of  their  little  ones 
crying  papa,  mamma,  fainter  and  fainter,  until  hushed  in  death;  while 
they  were  either  struggling  in  despair,  to  free  themselves,  or  labouring 
to  remove  the  fallen  timber  and  rocks  from  their  children. 

"  What  a  dismal  spectacle  I  As  far  m  the  eye  can  reach,  nothing  is 
seen  but  one  vast  chaos  of  stones  and  earth,  timber  and  boards,  tables, 
ehaira,  beds,  and  clothing,  mingled  in  horrible  confusion.  Men  every- 
where at  work,  worn  out  and  woe-begone,  uncovering  their  houses  in 
search  of  the  mangled  and  putrifiod  bodies  of  departed  friends ;  while 
here  and  there,  I  noticed  companies  of  two  or  three  each,  clambering 
over  the  ruins,  bearing  a  dreadful  load  of  corruption  to  the  narrow  house 
appointed  for  all  living.  I  covered  my  face  and  passed  on  through  the 
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half-lirmg,  wretelved  veamants  of  Safed.  Some  were  weepine  in  despair, 
and  some  laugliing  in  callousness  still  more  distresaing.  Here  an  old 
man  sat  solitary  oa  the  wreck  of  his  once  crowded  ionae ;  there  a  child 
was  at  play,  too  joung  to  realize  that  it  had  neither  father  nor  mother, 
brother  nor  relative,  in  the  wide  world.  They  flocked  aroisnd,  ua  hua- 
bandB  that  had  lost  their  wives,  wives  their  bnsbands,  parents  without 
children,  children,  without  parents,  and  not  a  few  left  as  the  solitary 
remnaute  of  large  connections.  The  people  were  scattered  abroad,  above 
and  below  the  ruins,  in  tents  of  old  boards,  old  carpets,  mats,  canvas, 
brush,  and  earth,  and  not  a  few  dweOing  in  the  open  air ;  while  some 
poor  wretches,  wounded  and  bruised,  were  left  among  the  prostrate  build- 
ings, every  moment  exposed  to  death  &om  the  loose  rooks  ai'ouad  and 
above  them, 

"  As  soon  as  our  tent  was  pitched,  Mr  0.  and  myself  set  off  to  visit 
the  wounded.  Creeping  under  a  wretched  covering,  intended  for  a  tent, 
the  first  we  came  to,  we  found  an  emaciated  young  female  lying  on  the 
eromid,  covered  with  the  filthiest  garments  I  ever  saw.  After  examin- 
ing several  wounds,  all  in  a  state  of  mortification,  the  poor  old  creature 
that  was  waitiog  on  her  lifted  up  the  cover  of  her  feet,  when  a  moment's 
glance  convinced  me  that  she  could  not  possibly  survive  another  day. 
Tlie  foot  had  dropped  off,  and  the  flesh  also,  leaving  the  leg-bone  altoge- 
ther bare  I  Sending  some  laudanum  to  relieve  the  intolerable  agony  of 
her  last  hours,  we  went  on  to  other  but  equally  dreadful  scenes.  Not  to 
shock  the  feelings  by  detailing  what  we  saw,  I  will  only  mention  one 
other  case ;  and  I  do  it  to  show  what  immense  suffering  these  poor  people 
have  endured,  for  the  laat  eighteen  days.  Clambering  over  a  heap  of 
ruins,  and  entering  a  low  vault  by  a  hole,  I  found  eight  of  the  wounded 
crowded  together  under  a  vast  pile  of  crumbling  rocira.  Some  with  legs 
broken  in  two  or  three  places,  others  so  horribly  lacerated  and  swollen 
as  scarcely  to  refain  the  shape  of  mortals;  while  all,  left  without  washing, 
changing  bandages,  or  dressing  their  wounds,  were  in  such  a  deplorable 
state,  as  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  remain  with  them  long  enough 
to  do  them  any  good.  Although  protected  by  spirits  of  camphor,  breath- 
ing through  my  handkerchief  dipped  ia  it,  and  fortified  with  a  good  share 
of  resolution,  I  was  obliged  to  retreat.  Convinced,  that  whUe  in  such 
charnel-houses  as  this,  without  air  bat  such  as  would  be  fatal  to  tie  life 
of  a  healthy  person,  no  medicines  would  afford  relief,  we  returned  to  our 
tent,  resolving  to  erect  a  large  temporary  shed  of  boards,  broken  doors, 
and  timber,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  wouEded  The  remainder  of 
our  first  day  was  spent  in  making  jiLpaiations  fji  electing  this  little 
hospital, 

"  Ja/n.  19iA.  This  has  been  a  very  bu  y  diy  but  still  our  work 
advanced  slowly.  We  found  the  ^reateat  diffii>ulty  to  getbuaida  and 
timber;  and  when  the  carpenters  came,  they  were  without  piopei 
tools.  In  time,  however,  we  got  something  m  ilie  shaje  of  saws,  as  s 
nails,  and  mattocks;  and  all  of  us  labommg  haid,  before  night  the  tesult 
began  to  appear.  i?he  governor  visited  and  greatly  praised  our  work, 
declaring  that  he  had  not  thought  such  a  thing  could  have  been  erected; 
and  that  the  government  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  half  so  good  a  place 
for  its  own  accommodation.  Some  of  the  wounded  were  brought  and 
laid  down  before  us,  long  before  any  part  of  the  slight  building  was  ready 
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for  tlieir  reception ;  and  are  now  actvially  sheltered  in  it,  altliough  it  ia 
altogether  uufiiiislied.  After  dark,  I  accompanied  the  priest,  to  visit 
the  remainder  of  tKo  Oliriatiau  population  of  Safed,  They  were  never 
numerous,  and  having  lost  about  one  half  of  their  number,  arc  now  crowd- 
ed into  one  great  tent.  Several  were  wounded ;  to  these  we  gave  med- 
icine. Some  were  orphana,  to  whom  we  gave  clothing;  and  the  poor 
people  had  their  necessities  supplied,  as  well  as  our  limited  means  would 
justify.  Amon^  the  survivors  is  a  worthy  man,  who  has  long  wished  to 
be  connected  with  us,  and  in  whom  we  have  felt  much  interest.  He  ap- 
plied about  a  year  ago  to  have  his  son  admitted  to  our  high  school;  but 
he  was  then  too  young.  When  I  left  BeirQt,  it  was  my  intention  to 
bring  this  lad  with  me  on  my  return,  should  he  be  alive ;  but  alas  I  the 
afflicted  father  has  to  mourn  not  only  his  death,  but  that  of  his  mother, 
and  of  all  his  beloved  fimily  but  one. 

"  The  earth  continues  to  tremble  and  shake.  There  have  been  many 
slight,  and  some  very  violent  shocks,  since  we  arrived.  Ahout  three 
o'clock  to  day,  while  I  was  on  the  roof  of  our  building  nailing  down 
boards,  we  had  a  tremendous  shook.  A  cloud  of  dust  arose  above  the 
falling  ruinSj  and  the  people  all  rushed  oat  from  them  in  dismay.  Many 
began  to  pray  with  loud  and  lamentable  cries ;  and  females  beat  their 
bare  breasts  with  all  their  strength,  and  tore  their  garments  in  despair. 
The  workmen  threw  down  their  tools  and  fled.  Soon,  however,  order 
was  restored,  and  we  proceeded  as  usual.  I  did  not  foci  this  shock, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  roof  of  the  shed  was  shaking  all  the  time. 
Ottoe,  however,  the  jerk  was  so  sudden  and  violent,  as  to  afFect  my  chest 
and  anns  precisely  like  an  electric  shoQk, 

"Jan.  20fft.  Having  finished  our  work,  collected  the  wounded,  dis- 
tributed medicine  and  clean  bandages  for  dressing  the  wounds,  and  hired 
a  native  physician  to  attend  the  hospital,  we  left  Safed  about  half-past 
one  o'clock  P.  M.  and  after  a  pleasant  ride  of  five  hours  and  a  half,  en- 
camped before  the  ruins  of  Tiberias. 

''  The  destruction  of  life  at  Tiberias  has  not  been  so  great,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  as  at  Safed;  owing  mainly  to  the  fact,  that 
Tiberias  is  built  on  a  level  plain,  and  Safed  on  the  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tain. Probably  about  seven  hundred  perished  here,  out  of  a  population 
of  twenty-five  hundred;  while  at  Safed,  four  thousand  out  of  five  thou- 
sand Christians  and  Jows  were  killed;  and  not  far  from  one  thousand 
Mussulmans." 
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APPENDIX    I. 


CHEOHOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  WORKS 


PALESTINE,   JERUSALEM,   ASD  MOUNT   SINAI. 


The  folloiring  List  eomprisea,  171111  slight  exceptions,  only  sucli  worts  as 
liave  been  oonanlted  in  tte  preparation  of  tlieao  volnmcs.  It  is,  I  believe, 
nearly  if  not  qnite  complete,  down  to  tlie  time  of  Breydeiibaoli  aad  Jelis 
Fabri  in  A.  D.  1483.  Of  the  works  subsequent  to  that  period,  onlj  the  more 
important  or  more  popular  are  given.  Yet  the  list  even  of  these,  at  the  time 
of  its  prepai'ation,  was  fuller  than  any  other  extant.  The  Royal  Library  at 
Berlin,  whieh  I  had  tho  privilege  of  using,  is  ricli  in  this  department ; 
and  contains  a  large  nnmber  of  works  on  Palestine,  from  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  onward,  which  I  have  not  found  quoted  in  any  catalogue.  Trne, 
most  of  them  only  repeat  each  other,  and  are  of  little  value ;  as  is  also  the 
case  with  many  of  the  more  modern  books  of  travels.  Tet  an  enumeration 
of  them  all,  would  certainly  belong  to  a  catalogue  which  should  claim  to  be 
complete. — A  full  account  of  some  of  the  earlier  travellers  may  be  seen  in 
Eboemanh's  Litcrabwr  der  dltern,  EdaeleschreilvMgen^  2  Vols.  G5tting.  1808- 
1810. 

Tho  works  of  JosephuB,  tlie  chief  source  nest  to  the  Bible  for  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  Palestine,  are  in  all  oases  cited  after  the  edition  of  Haver- 
camp,  2  Vols.  fol.  Amsterd.  1726,  Tho  divisions  are  the  same  in  the  edition 
of  Oberthar,  S  Vols.  8to.  Leipz.  1782-5,  The  portions  of  the  geographical 
works  of  Ptolemy  (fl.  260),  which  relate  to  Palestine,  are  ^vea  in  full  by 
Reland,  Paltestina  p.  428  sq.  The  same  ia  also  tlie  case  with  that  part  of  the 
ybSuis  P««(in?maMa  which  comprises  the  Holy  Land;  ibid.  p.  421.  This 
remarkable  Table  owes  its  name  to  Peutinger,  a  scholar  and  statesman  of 
Augsburg,  who  was  long  its  possessor.    It  is  a  rude  chart  or  delineation  of 
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tie  military  roads  of  tho  Eoman  empire,  wiUi  &e  distances  between  the 
towns,  constructed  not  later  than  the  fonrth  century,  and  sometimes  referred 
to  the  reign  of  Theodoaios  the  Great,  about  A.  D.  380.  Hence  it  ooo^ionally 
also  bears  the  name  of  Taiula  Theoilotiana.  Mannert  and  otters  place  its 
constmction  under  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severua,  between  A.  D.  333  and 
285.  The  present  copy,  the  only  one  known  to  exist,  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  It  is  a  long  nari'ow  chart,  wonnd 
on  two  rollers,  one  at  each  end ;  and  is  preserved  with  gi-eat  care  in  the  Impe- 
rial Librai-y  at  Vienna.  Scheyb  first  puhlishod  it  fully  in  /ac  simih,  fol. 
Vienna  1753 ;  and  Mannert  again,  fol.  Lipa.  1829. 

The  first  of  the  following  Lists  includes  only  works  by  authors  who  had 
themselves  travelled  or  resided  in  Palestine,  etc.  The  second  and  third  com- 
prise geographical  descriptions  by  other  writers.  The  year  preflsed  to  a  work 
is  the  actual  date  of  the  jonrney  or  residence  in  Palestine.  Where  this  is  inde- 
finite, e.  for  cirea  is  prefixed.  A  star  (*)  is  likewise  put  before  the  more  impor- 
tant works. 

I.  Itinekaeies,  Jouenals,  Travels,  etc. 

Bj  Mtual  Eerfdcnia  and  Trnvelleta. 

*  e.  S80-400.  EusBBn  et  Hikhontui  Onomoiticon  Urbiiim  et  Locdrum  S. 
S.  Grasae  it  Lat.  ed.  J.  Ernifrerio,  fol.  Par,  1681,  1639 ;  also  in  Hieron. 
0pp.  ed.  Maitianay  Tom.  II.—-®;.  /.  Glerico,  fol.  Amat.  1707,  appended  to 
Sanson's  Geogr.  Sacra.  Eeprmted  in  Ugolini  Theaaur,  Tom,  V.— The  work 
of  Eusebins  was  written  in  Greek,  and  ti-anslatad  into  Latin  hy  Jerome  with 
many  changes  and  additions.    See  Test,  Vol.  I.  Sec.  VII.  p.  2Bi. 

Tho  tbree  following  Itiaerariea  were  published  together  by  P.  ■We35eling, 
with  Notes,  in  1  Vol.  4to,  Amst.  1735, 

L  AsTomm  Avamit  lUnertvmtm ;  a  mere  list  of  namra  and  distances. 
The  date  is  not  known ;  bnt  the  work  is  ohriously  later  than  the  Antonines. 
The  portion  relathig  to  Palestine  is  given  by  Ecland ;  Pahost.  p.  416  sq. 

II.  *  3S3.  Itisbeabium  HiBROsoL-tMiTASTiM  swi  BBKDTOALBNsa  i  from 
Bonrdeaux  to  Jerusalem.  The  date  is  known  hy  the  mention  (under  Oonstan- 
tinoplo)  of  tho  consuls  Zenophilus  and  Dalmatius.  Beland  has  given  the 
namra  and  distances  of  the  places  mentioned  in  Palestine ;  bnt  not  the  de- 
Boription  of  Jcmaalem  and  the  vicinity,  which  is  important;  Palisst.  p.  415. 
There  are  earlier  editions  of  this  Itinerary ;  and  the  text  of  Wesaeling  is 
reprinted  in  the  Appendix  to  Chateaubriand's  Itineraire. 

Note.  These  two  Itineraries  have  been  republished  under  tho  title .-  ItiTtr 
erarium  Antonini  Auguiti  et  HUrowT^mitanum,  ed.  G.  Parthey  et  M.  Finder, 
Berl.  1848.  8vo.  .     d  . 

in.  HsHJiOOLia  Geammat.  ByneMemvs,  Onsne,  a  list  of  places  in  Pales- 
tine and  elsewhere.  The  date  is  not  known;  bnt  the  tract  is  assigned  by 
Wesselins  to  the  eai'ly  part  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  o.  530;  Prolegom.  p. 
626. 

*  c.  373.  Ammohw  Monaohi  EelaUo  ds  smetis  Patribva  Urla/rorvm  in- 
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Bursione  in  Monte  Sinai  et  Eaithu  peremptis,  Gr.  et  Lat.  ia  'IHustrinm 
Ohristi  Martjrum  !octi  Triumphi,  ed. .  F.  Combefis,' Lnt.  Par.  IfiflO.  Svo.  p. 
88. 

*  c.  iOO.  St.  PTiLi  Mo(r.  EEKUIT.B  l^arrationee  quihnt  cmies  Monachorum 
Montis  Sinai  deacriUtur,  Gr.  et  Lat.  in  '  Saiicti  Patris  Nru  Opera  qnredam 
noiidnm  edlto,  ed.  Petro  Poasino,'  Lut.  Par.  1689,  4.  Lat.  in  Acta  Sanctor. 
Jan.  Tom.  I.  p.  953.' 

c.  600.  Mnerarium  B.  Antokisi  MAitTTEis  (sea  PijioBNTiin)  ex  Museo 
Jfenardi,  Jnliomagi-Andiam  (Angers)  1540.  4.    Printed  from  another  manu- 

BOrlpt  in  the  Acta  Sanctoininij  Mali  T.  II,  p.  x.  Ugolini  Theaaur.  Tom.  VII. 

Tlie  date  of  this  Itinerary  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  appears  to  be  later  than  tlie 
time  of  Justiniim  (ob.  666)  and  earlier  than  the  M\iLammodan  conquests. 

•  e.  697,  ADAMSAmia  (ex  Akottlfo)  de  Locis  SantHa  lAlri  III,  ed.  6retser<t, 
Ingoldst.  1619;  ropriatedin  Gretseri  Opp,  Tom.  IV.  Eatiab.  1784.  Printed 
also  in  Mabillon  Acta  Sanntor,  Ord.  Benedict.  Saic  III,  P.  II.  p.  499.  Eng- 
lish in  Wright's  Early  Travels  in  Palestine,  p,  1  aq,— Arculfus,  a  Prenoh 
bishop,  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  was  oast  away  upon  tha 
island  of  lona  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland;  where  Adaninanus  waa 
then  abbot  of  the  colehrated  monastery.  The  latter  wrote  down  this  ac- 
count of  Palestine  from  the  relation  of  Arculfns ;  and  presented  it  in  A,  D. 
608  to  Alfred,  king  of  Iforthumberland.  ■  The  traot  of  the  Venerable  Bede 
d^  Loeis  Sanctis,  printed  in  his  worta,  js  merely  an  abstract  of  this  work  of 
Adamnanus.    See  Beckmann,  Vol.  II.  p.  608  sq. 

0.  766.  Sr,  WiLLiBALBi  Vita  sew  Sbdceporicon,  containing  a  notice  of  hia 
,  pilgritoage  to  the  Holy  Land ;  printed  in  Oanisii  Thesanr.  Monunientor.  Ecol. 
et  ffist.  ed,  Basnage,  Tom.  U.  P,  I.  p.  99  sq.  Also  in  Mabillon  AotaSanctor. 
Ord.  BeneJiot.  Soic.  III.  P.  II,  p,  865.  The  latter  editor  gives  the  date  A. 
D.  786.  English  in  Wright's  Early  Trav.  in  Pal.  p.  18  sq.  8t.  WiUibald  waa 
born  in  England,  and  became  bishop  of  Eichstadt  in  Gfermany  A.  D,  743. 
There  esist  two  recensions  of  this  traot,  both  of  which  are  given  by  Kabillon, 
See  Brceardus  below. 

e.  870.  Bebhharm  (Sapientis  Monachi)  Itinerariiim  in  Loca  Saneta,  in 
Mabillon  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Benedict.  Siec.  III.  P.  II.  p.  523.  [473].  Printed 
also  from  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library  in  "  Relations  des  Voyages  de  Guil.  da 
Eubruk,  Bernard  le  Sage,  et  Siewulf,  par  F.  Michel  et  T,  Wright,"  4to.  Paris, 
1839.  p,  201  aq.  English  ia  Wright's  Early  Trav.  in  Pal.  p.  28  sq.  Mabillon's 
copy  contains  only  the  very  brief  Itinerary  of  Bernard  and  his  two  companions ; 
that  of  JTichel  and  Wright  ^ves  also  a  more  particular  account  of  the  sacred 
plac^  which  is  merely  written  ont  from  the  tract  of  Adamnanus,  probably, 
by  a  later  hand,  Bernard  relates,  that  he  received  the  benediction  of  the 
pope  Nicholas  in  the  beginning  of  his  journey;  doubtless  the  first  of  that 
name,  who  died  A.  D.  867;  for  there  was  no  other  pope  Hicholas  until  A. 

'  There  exinta  a  email  tract  ascnbed  to  scriptor.  Tom,  I.  p  065-7,    Ugolini  The- 

Edchbkids,  hisbop  of  Lyoua  in  tha  Sth  eaur.  Tom.   VII.     But  Eacherins  appar- 

centnry,  entitled ;  E/iufola  ad  Fauifintim  ently  was  never  in  Pales^ne ;  and  tbe  Irnot 

de  titu   Jiulmm    urHsfiie    IRerosolymita-  is  SraHn  irom  Josephns,  Jerome,  and  other^ 

Jiffi,  printed  in  Labb,  Biblioth.  nov,  Manu-  and  has  little  intrinsio  valua. 
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D,  1069.  This  justifies  the  date  of  A.  D.  870,  which  is  asaignod  to  this  Itin- 
erary by  William  of  Malmsbnry,  de  SegUus  Anglor.  cap.  3.  See  Beokmaim, 
n.  p.  618.    The  Cotton  and  Osford  M8S.  give  the  date  erroneously,  A.  D.970. 

1096-1125.  FiTLoiisBit  OiBNOTENsia  Ge^fa  J'eregrinantimn,  Framorura 
mm  armis  MientsaUm.  pergmtium  ;  inBongars'  "  Gesta  Dei  per  Prancos,"  p. 
381.  More  complete  in  Da  Cheane  Scriptores  Francio.  Tom.  IV.  p.  aifl. 
Paris  1641. — Fulcher  of  Chnrtres,  a  monk  or  presbyter,  accompanied  Robert 
duke  of  Normandy  to  Palestine,  in  the  firat  orasado,  A.  D.  1096.  His  history 
extends  from  A.  D.  1095  to  A,  D,  11*24.' 

1102-8.  SixvnniEi  Relatio  de  Peregrinatmne  ad  HieToaolymam  et  Terrwm 
Saatetom;  printed  for  the  first  time  in  Michel  and  Wright's  "Eelationa  dea 
Voyages  de  Gail,  de  Enhruk,  etc."  Paris,  1839.  4to.  p.  23T  sq.  English  in 
Wright's  Early  TraT.  in  Pal.  p.  81  sq. 

11  5  Daniel  (Tgonmen)  Journey  to  the  Eoly  Zand.  Daniel  was  a 
R  an  I  hot  ('Ryouiiivot)  who  visited  Palestine  m  the  bo^nning  of  the 
tw  Ifth  tury.  His  joarnal  is  one  of  the  earliest  dooumenta  of  the  old 
81  m  la  gnage,  and  was  first  printed  in  "  Pnteshestwia  Russkich  ladei  w 
t  h  J  ml ,"  or  "  Travels  of  the  Russians  in  foreign  Lands,"  St.  Petersburg, 
1837  8 

*  c.  1150.  BL-EoRiai  Geogra^hia  PnMJ^rsaZis,  contdning  an  account  of 
Palestine  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  Extracts  in  Arabic,  Rome 
1592.  4to.  Madrid  1799.  8vo.  French,  GeograpMe  (^'Edrisi,  par  P.  A.  Jau- 
Serf,  Tom.  I.  Paris  1836.  4to.  The  part  -whioli  treata  of  Syria,  ia  printed  in 
Arabic  and  Latin  in  Roaenmailer'a  Analects  Arabiea,  P.  IL  Lips.  1828.' 

•  1160-73.  Benjamin  TonatENsia  lUnerarium,  Travels  of  Benjamui  of 
Tudela,  a  Spanish  Jew.  Often  printed  e.  g.  EebvaAee  eum  Vera,  et  noUa 
Const.  VEmpereur,  Logd.  Bat.  1633.  8.  French,  Voyages  deEaHbi  Benjamin 
etc.piwj.  P.  Saratier,  2  Tom.  Amst.  1734.  8;  also  in  another  version  in 
Bergeron's  Voyages,  Tom.  I.  la  Haye  1735.  4.  Bag.  Travels  of  Babbi  Ben- 
jamin, Load.  1783.  12mo.  Hebrew  and  English,  by  A.  Aaher,  with  Notes,  3 
vols.  Berlin,  1840.  This  last  is  the  best  edition  of  all,  and  is  the  one  con- 
stantly referred  to  in  the  test.  Also  in  Wright's  Early  Trav.  in  Pal.  p.  03 
aq.  Eahbi  Benjamin  haa  often  been  reproached  as  being  full  of  inacnuraciea 
and  fhbles,  and  as  never  having  visited  the  countries  he  describes.  But  the 
former  faults  are  common  to  the  writers  of  that  age ;  and  I  have  fonnd  hia 
account  of  Palestine,  ao  far  as  it  goes,  to  be  that  of  an  eyewitness,  and  quite 
aa  accurate  and  tmstworthj  aa  any  of  the  narratives  of  those  days, 

c.  1175-80.  E.  Petacule  Peregrinaiio  ete.  Heh.  el  Lat.  in  Wagenseil 
"  Escroitationes  scs  Varii  Argumenfi,"  Altoif,  1687.  4.  Alt.  et  Norimb.  1719. 
4.  Hebrew  and  French,  Tow  &u  Monde  ou  Vopages  du  £.  Pethaehia,  par 
M.  K  Gaimioly,  Paris  1831.  8.  Rabbi  Petachia  was  a  Jew  of  Eatisbon;  hia 
Itineraty  is  of  far  less  value  than  the  preceding  work  of  Rabbi  Benjamin. 

1175.     Geeeasdi,  Friderid  I.  in  Mgyptam  et  Syrimn.  ad  Saladiwam 


'  The  histories  of  Fulchar,  William  of  '  It  is  not  oertam  that  Edcisi  haS  Lim- 

Tyre,  and  Jacob  do  Vitry,  are  inserted  hi  Self  visitel  Sjria  ;  but  liis  description  is  of 

this  list  on  Ecoount  of  the  many  valtmblo  too  much  importaooe  not  to  be  mentioned 

topogrophioni  notioea  cont^ed  in  thom,  here. 
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Ugati,  lUnerarium,  A.  D.  11T5  ;  in  tie  "Ohrouioa  SlaToniea  Helmoldi  et 
Amoldi  Abbatis  LubiMnais,"  ed.  Eangart,  Lub.  1703.  4.  p.  516  sq.  Gerhard 
travelled  from  Egypt  to  Damascus  by  way  of  Sinai  and  the  east  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  passing  tJirough  Bostra.  Tie  Itinerary  is  inserted  by  Arnold  of 
Lubeok  in  hia  Ohroniole ;  it  is  brief  and  of  little  importance. 

*  1183-85.  WiLLKBMUS  (GuiL.)  Ttebssb  Ristoria  Merum  in  partilnta 
tratwnaritd)  geatantm  etc.  seu  EUtoria  Belli  Sacri;  printed  Basel  16-19.  ib. 
1560.  ib.  1583.  Alao  in  Bongars'  Gesta  Dei  per  Trancos,  Hanoy.  ISll.  foL 
This  writer,  the  chief  and  most  important  historian  of  tlie  crosades,  waa 
made  arohbiatop  of  Tyre  in  A.  D.  1X74.  He  oommenced  his  history  in  A.  D. 
1183,  (see  lib.  1.  3,)  and  brought  it  down  in  twenty-two  books  fl-om  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ornsades  to  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Eerak  by  Saladin, 
A.  D.  1184.    This  work  contains  many  valuable  topograpMoa!  notices. 

1185.  JoAHHJta  PHOCAB  de  Locia  Sanctis  etc.  Gr.  et  Lat.  in  the  Symmikta 
of  Leo  Allatina,  Colon,  Agr.  1658.  8.  Venet.  1733.  fol.  The  Latin  vei-sion 
ia  also  printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctomro,  JT^i  Tom.  II.  p.  i,  Phocas  was  a 
Cretan  by  birth,  and  lived  as  a  monk  in  Patmos.  He  makes  no  aOasion  to 
the  crnsadora.    The  above  daf«  is  that  assigned  by  L.  Allatius. 

*  c.  1190.  En  quel  mtat  la  Cites  <le  JTierusaUw,  et  U  sevns  Lieu  eitoient 
A  cs  jour. — Thia  very  curiona  and  important  traot  contains  a  topographical 
description  of  the  Holy  Oity,  as  it  wis  when,  Saladm  wrested  it  from  the 
Franks  in  October,  1187 ;  see  the  first  parigraph  The  tract  was  first  pub- 
Ushed  in  the  great  work  Asitset  de  Jerusalem,  edited  by  Count  Beoukot, 
Paris  1843,  fol.  Tom.  II.  p  531  aq  Reprmfed  in  the  App.  to  Schuhz 
Jerasalem,  Berlm  1845,  p.  107  Williams'  Holy  City,  1849,  Vol.  I.  App.  p. 
184.    Also  in.  App.  II,  of  thia  volume,  nest  after  the  present  list  of  books. 

*  c.  1200.  BoHiEBMN  Vita  et  Ses  gesta  Saladini,  Arab,  et  Lat.  ed.  A, 
Schwltem  ;  cwn  Ind.  GeograpA.  Lngd.  Bat,  1735.  fol.  and  with  a  new  title- 
page,  ibid.  1755.  Saladin  died  A,  D.  1193.  Bohaoddin  was  his  secretary  and 
companion.  The  Geographioal  Index  of  Sohultens  is  valuable  for  the  Arabic 
topography  of  Palestine  and  Syria. 

e.  1300.  Gaubkii)  (Jbffbbt)  Tinisacf  Iter  Sierosolymitaim.m  Begit 
Anghrwm  Hichca-di  1;  in  Historite  Anglic  Seriptorea  ed.  Gale,  Tom.  II.  p. 
247  sq.    English  in  Bohn's  Chronicles  of  the  Crusadera,  pp.  65-339. 

lilQ.  Sa3imel  Bar  Simaan,  Itineraire  de  i'oZssiime,  in  Oarmoly's  ItinSraires 
de  la  Tere  Sainte,  Brus,  1847. 

1311.  WiLLEBiiAisBi  AB  Oldbsbobo  IPineroriwn  Terrm  Saticta,  printed 
in  the  Syrmmihta.  at  Leo  Allatins,  Colon.  Agr.  16B3.  8,  Venet.  1733.  fol. 
The  author  waa  Canon  at  Hildesheim. 

1217.  Thetmasi  (Magistri)  Iter  ad  Terram,  Sanetam,  ed.  T.  Toiler,  1861. 
•~Si»toria  de  dispoaitione  Terns  Sanette,  ed.  V.  M.  Lavreat,  Sdnth.  1852. 

*  e.  1220.  JiOOM  DB  ViTKiAoo  Miatoria  Eieroaolymitana,  Duaol 
(Donay)  1597.  8vo,  Also  in  Bongars'  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  Hanov.  1811. 
fol.  and  in  Martini  et  Dnrand  Thesanr.  nov.  Anecdot.  Tom.  HI.  Lut.  Par. 
1717.  The  wi'iter,  a  French  priest,  became  bishop  of  'Akka,  and  composed 
his  history  about  A.  D.  1230,  after  the  first  capture  of  Damietta  in  A.  D' 
1319.     He  died  A.  D.  1240.     See  Histoire  Lit.  de  France,  T,  XVIII.  p.  324. 
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To  tho  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  belong  alao  the  following  Itineraries 
and  Oollections,  sis  in  nnmher : 

I.  EtroBao'Mja  de  dista,ntiis  Locoram  Terra  Sanctm,  Ch:  et  Lat.  in  the 
BymmiUa  of  Leo  AUatiua,  Colon.  Agr.  1668.8.  Venet.  1T33.  fol.  To  this 
tract  Allatins  has  prefixed  the  date  A.  D.  1040;  but  the  writer  on  the  third 
page  speaks  of  the  fortress  Mons  Eegalis  in  Arabia  Petrtea  aa  having  been 
bnilt  up  hy  Eing  Baldwia  I.  of  Jerusalem ;  and  this  took  plaoe  in  A.  D.  1115. 
See  "WiU.  Tjr.  11.  26. 

II.  Epipkasu  IIiaiopoLiT.s  Enaa-ratio  Syrim,  TTrbis  Sancta,  etc.  Gr.  et 
Lat.  in  the  Sj/mmiJcta  of  Leo  AllatJns,  as  above.  The  writer  was  a  Syrian 
monk.  The  data  of  the  ti'act  is  uncertain ;  but  it  seems  to  be  later  than  that 
of  Phocas,  and  earlier  than  the  destrnction  of  the  monasteries  on  Mount 
Tabor  just  after  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

IIL  JoHANNis  WiEZBTiBorBSSis /fewrjpfio  rsirisSiniciiB,  inPeziiXhcaanr. 
Anecdotor.  Torn.  I.  P.  III.  p.  483.  Jabrioius  places  this  WTiter  in  the  early 
part  of  the  12tii  century ;  Meusel  in  the  18th.     The  ti'act  has  little  value. 

lY.*  Geata  Dei  per  Francos,  etc.  (ed.  J.  Bongars,)  Hanovite,  1611.  fol, 
This  volume  contains,  beaides  the  hiatories  of  Fulcber,  William  of  Tyre,  and 
Jacob  de  Vitry,  various  tracts  by  cotemporary  authora  on  the  history  of 
tie  omsades,  e.  g.  Eaimnnd  de  Agilea,  Albert  Aquensis,  Guibert,  and  others. 

v.*  Eeikaud  ExtraiU  dm  SUtoriens  Arabei  relati/a  aiw  Gtierres  des 
OroModes,  Pai'is,  182S.  8. 

YI.  In  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  Vol.  II.  Part  I,  are  contained  historical  notices 
of  many  English  pilgrims  and  crueajlora  to  the  Holy  Land  daring  the  same 
eentories ;  but  they  afford  no  geographical  details  of  any  great  value. 

c.  1247.  Jaoobi  PANTALEOKia  I4her  de  Terra  Sancta.  This  writer,  a 
French  priest,  became  Latin  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  in  A.  D,  1252.  The 
tract  here  cited  is  mentioned  by  Adriciomius,  p.  387 ;  bnt  I  have  found  no 
other  notice  of  it,  and  cannot  learn  that  it  was  ever  printed.  See  le  Quien 
Oriena  Christ.  III.  p.  1257. 

1^8.  JA.o(mT>BFA.BiB  Description  dea  ToTTiieaux  Sacrh;  in  Carmoly's Itinfi- 
raires  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  Brux.  1847. 

*  e.  1283.  Beooaedi  (Borcardi,  Bnrchardi)  Zoeorum  Terrm  Sanctis  De- 
leri^tio,  Venet,  1619.  8vo.  Printed  also  in  Sim.  Grynmi  ITovus  Orbis  Re- 
gionum,  etc.  fol.  Basil.  1532.  ibid.  1355.  Ed.  S.  Eeineccio,  Magdeb.  1587.  4, 
along  with  the  Itinerary  of  B.  de  Saligniaoo.  Ed.  J.  Glerico,  appended  to 
Euseb.  et  Hieron.  Onoraagticon,  fol.  Anist  1707,  after  the  edition  of  Gry- 
nieus,  and  reprinted  in  Tlgollni  Theaaur.  Tom.  VI.  A  different  recension  is 
given  by  Ganisma  in  Thesanr.  Monnmentor.  Eccl.  et  Hiator.  ed.  Basnage, 
Tom.  IV,  p.  9.  German  in  Eeiasbuoh  des  heil.  Landea. — Thia  tract  of  Bro- 
oardua  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  in  the  convenfa,  and  waa  frequently 
transcribed.  Indeed,  themonks  would  seem  to  have  often  occupied  themselves 
in  writing  out  this  and  other  like  tracts  in  a  different  form  and  style ;  thus 
^ving,  aa  it  were,  a  new  recension  of  them.  There  are  many  raanuscripta  of 
Brocardus  extant;  and  even  the  printed  copies  exhibit,  according  to  Beck- 
mann,  not  less  than  four  such  recensions.    I  have  myself  compared  the  edi- 
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tions  of  Eeinoccins,  le  Olero,  and  Oanisina;  and  although  the  fiota  ind  the 
order  of  them  aro  in  general  the  aa.!ne,  yet  the  kugnago  is  difierent ,  while 
each  has  many  additions  and  omisaions  as  compared  with  the  rest  Indeed, 
two  different  writers  of  tliia  name  have  sometimes  been  aisnmed  in  oider 
to  aoeount  for  this  discrepancy ;  though  without  suffleisnt  ftronnd  Compare 
the  pai-allel,  thoogh  leas  atrifeing  cases,  of  St.  Willihald  and  St  Bemird 
above. — In  like  manner  there  is  great  unoerl^nty  as  to  the  date.  All  editora 
refer  the  tract  to  the  thii'teenth  century ;  aome  to  the  early  part,  and  aome 
to  the  close ;  but  the  weight  of  anthority  seems  to  lean  towarda  thu  latter 
period,  or  about  A.  D.  1280.  Adrichomius  asaigna  the  year  1388  ,  p  387. 
See  Beokmann  1.  o.  Vol.  II.  p.  81  aq,  Brocardoa  himself  speais  of  Mount 
Tabor  aa  desolated,  which  took  place  in  A.  D.  1303 ,  cap  6  p  ITB— The 
edition  referred  to  in  the  present  work  is  that  of  le  Clerc. 

*  1300^30,  Abuijed^  Tabula  SyHm,  Arab,  et  Lat.  ed.  J.  B.  Kohlsi-,  Lips. 
1T66. 4.  Also  HescHptio  Araiim,  Ar.  et  Lat.  ed.  J.  Qremes,  in  Hudson's 
GeographiiB  vet.  Soriptores  Minorca,  Tom.  III.  Ozon.  1713.  8.— Abulfeda 
wasErair  of  HamahinSyria,  and  describes  the  country  as  an  eyewitness. 
A  complete  editiou  of  his  whole  geographical  work  in  the  ori^nal  Arabic, 
was  commenced  in  Paris  in  1837  by  Eeinaud  and  Mao  Guckin  de  Slane. 

"1314-32.  EflTHOEiB.Mo8EirA-PABOHi,  ^Ao/HAorri  Aa  A  ii  Eiblimo 
Parchi  was  a  Jewish  acholar,  born  in  Provence.  He  vis  ted  Egypt  and  was 
at  Ofliro  in  1313 ;  but  soon  went  to  Palestine,  and  settled  down  m  BeisSn 
Here  he  spent  seven  years  in  exploring  the  country;  two  of  Tihioh  were 
devoted  to  Galilee.  His  work  was  completed  in  1322;  and  contiana  besides 
varioua  other  tbinga,  a  list  of  places  visited  by  him  and  many  valuable  to- 
pographical notices.  The  book  was  printed  at  Venice  about  1549 ;  and  la  now 
very  rare.  See  Zunz  in  Aaher's  Beq'.  of  Tud.  XL  p.  260-263.  Moat,  if  not 
all,  of  the  topographical  portions  of  R.  Parcbi'a  \rork  were  translated  by 
Znnz,  and  are  ^ven  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  397-448.  This  work  of  Parchi 
is  by  far  the  most  important  Jewish  Itinerary  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and  several 
ancient  places,  supposed  to  have  been  recently  first  identified,  were  already 
recognised  by  him;  e.  g.  Legio  (Le^fln)  as  the  ancient  Megiddo. 

*  1331.  Makihcs  Santitus  Liher  Secrelorwmfdelmm  Crude,  etc.  printed 
in  the  '  Gesta  Dei  per  JVaneos,'  Tom.  II.  The  author  was  a  noble  Venetian; 
had  travelled  much  in  the  east,  and  apparently  visited  Palestine ;  and  busied 
himself  for  many  years  with  a  plan  for  the  recovery  of  that  country  by  the 
Ohiistians.  The  third  book  containa  a  description  of  the  Holy  Land,  The 
year  A.  D.  1331  was  that  in  which  he  presented  his  work  to  the  pope ;  seep.l. 
1322-56,  The  Voiageand  TroEaih  o/SiH  JonsMAUflDEViLLB  Kt.  extant 
in  many  mannscripts  and  editiona,  in  jEnglish,  French,  Italian,  German  and 
Lataa;  latest  editionLond.  1839,' 8;  also  in  Wright's  Early  Trav.inPaJ.  p.  127 
sq.  German  in  Reisahuch  des  heil.  Landes. — Sh  John  has  been  nsuaEy  regarded 
aa  a  teller  of  marvellous  stories ;  but  having  followed  hia  route  from  Egypt 
to  Jemsalein,  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  his  stories  are  not  more 
marvellous  than  those  of  mtffit  other  pilgrims  of  those  days;  while  his  book, 
thus  far,  is  quite  as  correct  aa  most  modern  travels  in  the  same  regions,  and 
much  more  amusing. 
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1S34-25.  rj-iMe^so/lBuBiTnTA,  translated  fi-om  the  Aratiio  hy  Prof, 
Lee,  Loud.  1829.  4.— The  part  on  Paleatine  occupies  only  four  pages,  pp. 
19-32. 

1334,  Ibhak  Ohblo,  Le»  chsmim  de  Jh-malem,  in  Oarmoly,  ItinSraireB 
eto.  p.  21T  sq. 

1386.  GuHBLMi  DE  BALDEsrasr,  Hodisporicon  ad  Terram  Sanai<tm^  printed 
in  CaniMi  Thesaur.  Honumentor,  ed.  Basnage,  Tom.  IV.  p.  331.  Kot  without 
merit.    See  Beckmann,  I.  p.  23S. 

*  1336-41.  LuDOiPHi  (sen  Petri)  db  Suohem  Libellm  de  Itmeread  Ter- 
Twm  Sanctam,  Venet.  sine  anno,  4to.  German,  Etiiiolf  von  Suohem,  Von 
dem  geloUm  Land  und  Weg  gegen.  Jlim-nsalem,  sine  loc.  [Augsb.]  147T.  4to. 
Also  in  Eeissbuch  des  heil.  Landes.  Latest  and  best  edition  by  P.  Deyoks, 
Stnttg.  1851.  See  the  Preface  by  Deycka.— Ludolph  (German  Rudolf)  or  Peter 
was  vicar  (Erchherr)  at  Suohem  in  the  diocese  of  Paderborn.  His  journal  is 
wfitten  with  great  simplicity,  and  has  something  of  the  niarTcllous;  hat  is 
decidedly  tlio  best  Itinerary  of  the  fonrteenth  century. 

1346.  EUDOLPH DB FEAMEYHapEBB,  Itinerwnwm  inPaiasimam,  ad Mnn- 
tem  Sinai,  ete.  printed  in  Canisii  Thesaur.  Moanmentor.  Eccl.  efl.  Baanage, 
T.  IV.  p.  868.— Ttiia  tract  occupies  only  two  folio  pages;  and  would  not  be 
worth  mentioning,  except  for  the  safee  of  completeness, 

e.  1849.  Stephen  of  Novgorod,  Journey  to  the  Soly  Land  alout  A.  D. 
1349.    In  the  Ensaian  Travels  described  above  under  Daniel,  A.  D.  1125. 

To  the  14th  or  IGth  century  belongs  apparently  the  anonymous  tract  de 
Locia  EierosoVymitanw,  Gr.  et  Lat.  in  the  Symmihta  of  Leo  Allatius,  Colon. 
Agr.  1653.  8.  Venet.  1788.  fol.— The  tract  is  written  almost  in  modern  Greek; 
and  this  and  the  contents  show  it  to  be  quite  late. 

1334.  Yiagglo  di  Lionabdo  di  Nioolo  Pebsoobalbj  m  Egitto  ed  in  Terra 
Santa,  Eoma  1818.  8. 

1884.  Tiaggio  al  Monte  Sinai  di  Suiose  Siooli,  Milaao  1841.  8.  The 
author  travelled  with  Freacobaldi. 

1430,  SosiM  (Hierodiaconua)  Journey  to  the  Eoly  Land;  in  the  Russian 
Travels  cited  above  nnder  Daniel,  A.  D.  1135, 

1482-33.  Bkrtkandon  db  la  Beooquibbb,  Trweels  to  Tahsiine,  etc. 
French  in  the  Mtooires  de  I'lnstitut,  Tom.  V.  English  by  T.  Johnw,  Hei-ford 
1807.  8.    Also  in  "Wright's  Early  Trav.  in  Pal.  p.  383  sq. 

1438.  Eliah  de  Taeuahe,  L'amour  de  Sion,  a  Jewish  Itinerary ;  in  Oar- 
moly,  ItinSraires  etc.  p.  334  sq. 

1449.  Steph.  tob  GuMPENsaEG  (und  Andere),  Wahrhaftige  Beaehreyl- 
v,ng  der  Meerfarth  in  das  hdl.  Land,  Erankf.  1561.  4  Also  in  Eeissbuch  des 
heil.  Landes.— Of  little  value. 

1466.  BAsmtis  (a  merchant  of  Moscow)  JouJ-nej/  to  the  Roly  Land;  in 
fheEussian  Travels  cited  under  Daniel,  A.  D.  1125. 

J4T0.  Jblal  KD-DtN,  Sittory  of  the  Temple  of  Jerumlem.  Translated 
frem  Arabie  MSS.  iy  Sev.  James  Reynolds.  Lond.  1836.  8vo.  A  mass  of 
Muhammedan  legends  with  very  slight  notices  of  facts ;  a  work  very  far  infe- 
rior in  value  to  that  of  Mejr  ed-Din  in  1495.— The  name  is  more  correctly  Ke- 
in&ledrDin;  see  von  Hammer  in  the  Wiener  Jahrbilcher,  LXXXI,  p.  32sq. 
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14T6.  Hanb  ton  ITEKQEsTniL,  Rd^  ttnd  Meer/ahrt  ITej-rn  Allrechia 
Sffnog  211  Sacknen,  in  (?iis  Jiml.  Land  naoh  JerumUm,  Leipz.  1585.  4.  Levd 
1602.  4. 

1479-80.  HiNB  Tuohbr's  Reyaaheachreibwng,  Augab.  1482,  fol.  Nnrnb. 
1482.  4.  ib.  1483.  4.  Angsb.  1489.  M  Frantf.  1561.  4.  Abo  in  Reissbuch  das 
heil.  Landea. 

1481-83.  Voyage  van  loos  van  Glktele,  to  Ghend  1557.  4.  ib.  1573.  4. 
loost  TOE  Ghistele,  &  Flemish  nobleman,  traTelled  to  Palestine  in  1481-88, 
aocompanied  by  Lis  chaplain,  Ambi-oge  Zeebout.  The  kttor  wrote  this 
desoriptiou  of  the  journey  in  the  old  Flemish  dialect. 

*  1483-84.  Bbbnh.  db  Bkeybbnbaoh,  Itinerarium  Eierosolymitanum  ac 
in  Terram  SaiKtam,  Mognnt.  148G.  fol.  Spirs  1490.  fol  ib.  1602.  fol  Gorman, 
Die  heili^enJieisengeti.Jhe!-usaleja,  etc.  Majiiz,  14:86.  fol.  Augsb,  1488.  fol. 
Also  in  Eeisabncli  des  heil.Landes.  Printed  likewise  in  French  andDuteh.— - 
Brejdenbach  was  dean  of  the  cathedral  in  Mayenoe;  and  travelled  to  Jeru- 
salem and  thence  to  Mount  Sinai  with  the  Count  of  Sohus  and  several  others. 
This  journal  has  been  highly  esteemed ;  but  is  less  exact  than  that  of  his  co- 
tempornry  Fells  Fabrl.    See  the  next  article. 

*  1488-84.  Felix  Fabri  (Schmidt)  Eigentliehe  BescTi/reyJmng  der  Mn- 
und  Wieder/arth  zu  dem  heil.  Land  gen,  Jerusalem,  sine  loo.  1556.  4.  Also 
inEeisebnch  des.  heil.  Landes.  Complete  edition ;  F.  FaM  MagaioT'mm  in 
Terr<E  Sanetcs,  Arabim,  et  JEgypti  Feregrinationem,  edidit  O.  B.  Sassier, 
Stuttg.  1848.  8.  8  Bde.— Felis,  a  Dominican  friar  and  preaeher  at  Ulm,  first 
visited  the  Holy  Land  in  A.  D,  1480.  In  1483  he  again  went  thither  in  com- 
pany with  Hans  Werli  von  Zimber  and  others.  From  Jerusalem  to  Sinai, 
this  party  and  tbat  ofeBrejdenhaeh  travelled  togetlier.  On  comparing  the 
two  aceonnts,  I  find  that  of  Fabri  to  be  more  full  and  accurate ;  and  wherev- 
er there  is  a  discrepancy,  (as  at  Hebron,)  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  the  supposition  sometimes  made,  that  this 
work  and  that  of  Broydenbach  iPore  originally  the  same.  See  the  preface  to 
the  edition  of  lfl58. 

NoTK.  Thus  far  the  list  of  printed  works  ia  nearly,  if  not  quite,  complete. 
At  least,  no  work  of  any  importance  is  omitted.  About  this  time  pilgrima- 
ges to  the  Holy  Land,  or  at  least  descriptions  of  them,  seem  to  have  become 
more  frequent.  Nobles  travelled  thither  with  a  suite  of  attendants;  and  se- 
veral meagre  journals  of  this  kind  and  at  this  period  are  contained  in  the  Heiss- 
Imck.  Snob  are  the  Itineraries  of  Alexander  Palatine  of  the  Ehine,  and  of 
John  Lewis  Count  of  Nassau,  in  1495 ;  and  that  of  Bo^slaus  S,  duke  of  Po- 
merania,  in  1496. — Henceforward  the  list  comprises  only  the  more  important 
or  popnlar  works. 

*  1495.  Mejb  ed-DIn,  HUiory  of  Jerusalem,  translated  from  tho  Arabic 
into  French  by  Von  Hammer  in  Fundgruben  des  Orients,  VoL  IT.  pp.  81  1  ]  8 
375,  etc  Extracts  in  English  in  Williams'  Holy  City,  1849,  Vol,  I.  App.  p! 
148  sq.~The  author  speaks  of  writing  in  A.  H.  900,  i,  e.  A.  D,  14S5;  see  p. 
876.    This  is  the  fnlleat  Arabic  description  of  tho  Holy  City. 

1507-8.     Mabtibi  A  BAt'MaARTEH  in  Braitenbaeh  Peregrinatio  in  Egyp- 
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torn  Ar<^iiam,  Palmthiam,  et  Syriam,  Norimb.  1594. 4.  English,  in  Churdiill'a 
Coll.  of  Voyage  Loud.  170i.— Brief,  bat  eyidently  tlie  remarks  of  an  intel- 
ligent observer. 

15OT-8.  Geobgii  (Prioria  Getunicensia)  Uphemei-u,  sine  Dtmvm  Fere- 
grmatimu  ^yypti,  MontkSinai,  Tm-ra  Sanctis  et  Syrm;  printed  in  Pezii 
TLeaanr.  Anecdot.  T.  H.  ill.  p.  4S3. 

150T-8  Ahselmi  DeaeHptio  TerriB  Sanctis,  in  Cnnisii  Theaaur.  Monu- 
mentor.  Ecol.  ed.  Basnoge,  T.  IT.  p.  776.  The  antbor  was  a  Franciscan 
monk,  of  tbe  Minores  de  Observantia.    Tlie  tract  lias  little  value. 

1519.  Ltowio  Tsohudi  von  GlamB,  Beyss  und  Pilgerfartk  turn  Ulligm 
Grab,  St.  GallenlGOe.  4. 

1533.  Baethol.  de  SALi&NiiOO  Iiine>-arium  ffieroaolyimtanwm  et  lerriB 
Smct<e  DescHpUo,  Lugd.  Segns.  1526.  4.  Also  Hagdeb.  IB8T.  4,  appended  to 
Bw)eardus.~Tlie  author  divides  bia  little  work  into  Tomes  instead  of  Sections. 

*  1546-49.  PiBBRB  Belok  du  Mans,  Oiwmttms  de  plndeurs  dnguliri- 
tez  et  chom  memoraUa  tfomee%  en.  Qrece,  Asis,  Jvdee,  Egypte,  Arahk,  etc. 
Parial558.  8.  Ibid.  1665. 8.  AugmentSz,  Paiia  1583.  4.  Latin,  Antv.  1589. 
8.  Engliah,Lond.l698.8.  Extracts  in  German  in  Paulus' Sammlung  der  Rei- 
gen  etc.  Th,  1, 11.— Belon  was  an  intelligent  and  accurate  observer. 

1B53-59.  BoNiFAon  a  Eagasio  Liie^-  de  perenni  cum  Terrm  Sanetm, 
Venet.  1G78.  8.— Bonifiicius  was  a  Franoiaoan,  and  was  Guardian  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  foi-  nine  years.  He  also  bears  the  title  '  episoopns  Stagui. '  The 
work  is  often  quoted  by  Qnaresmiua;  but  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  other 
trace  of  it.  See  Quaream.  Elucid.  T.  L  Prjof.  p.  xsxt.  Wadding  Ann al. 
Minorum,  A.  D.  1342.  LXXH. 

1565-66.  JoH.  BiBLBFiticH,  BericU  vm  der  Rem  ma  Yenedig  nach  Uie- 
rasalcm,  in  Aegypten,  auf  den  Berg  Siimi,  ete.  Leipz.  1581.  4  Also  in 
Eeisabueh  des  heil.  Landes. 

1565-67.  Ohbistoph.  FOker  ah  Haimendorf,  MneraH-o-m  jSSgyptt,  Ara- 
Ma,  PalestijuB,  Syrm,  etc  Norimb.  1620.  4.  German,  Seiaebesch^eBunff  in 
Aegyptm,  Ardbien,  PaUatina,  etc.     Numb.  1646.  4. 

*  157B-76.  Leonh.  Eauwoit,  Aigentlwhe  Beachreihung  der  B^-yan  ao  er 
ain  die  MorgenUnder,  fiirnehmlieh  Syriam,  ladHam,  etc.  aelbat  volUiraeU, 
STheile,  Augab.1581.4.  Frankf.  1582.  4.  With  ft  fourth  or  botanical  part, 
Lau8inKenl688.4.  Also  in  Eeiasbuch  des  heil;  Landes.  English,  in  Ray's 
OoU  of  curious  Voyages  and  Travels.  Vol.  I.  Lond.  1698.  8.  lb.  1705.  8.- 
Eauwolf  was  a  phyacian  and  botanist;  and  bis  journal  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  tlie  Msteenth  century.  See  Beckmann  1.  c  VoL  I.  p.  1. 
Vol.  11.  p.  170. 

1576-81  SAtost.  ScnwscooBn's  Boachrdlung  der  Betas  am  DlUngen 
f^^h  GomtantmopelundJentaalem,mTnb.  1608.4.  ibid.  1614,1619,1639, 
1664.  4.  Also  in  Eeissbnoh  dea  heil.  Landea,  Ed.  2.— Schweigger  was  a  Pro- 
teataot  theologian  of  Tubingen.    His  work  affords  little  information. 

1579-84.  Ha™  Jac.  BKBrnriNa  von  nnd  za  Buochenbach,  OrientalischB 
Beyaa  in  der  Tariey  etc.  lemnntlich  in  GrieehenUnd^  Egypten,  Ardbien,  Pa- 
laatina,  vnd  Syrien,  Straab.  1612,  fol.  The  autlor  baa  occasionally  copied 
Eauwolf.    The  book  is  now  very  rai'e.    ~     "    ■        ■■■--'  ^ 
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1583-84.  Kic.  Ohetstoph.  (Principis)  'Ra.dzivil  Jerosolym-itana  Feregri- 
natio,  primum  a  Th.  TreteTO  ez  Polomco  Sermone  in  Latinwm  trwidata, 
Bnmsbwg  1601.  fol,  Antv.  1014.  foL  German,  Hierosolymitannche  Reyee 
und  WegfaTiH,  Mainz  1602.  4.    Also  in  Eeissbiach  des  heil.  Landes,  Edit.  2. 

*  1580.  Jean  ZifAttABT  (Gicivaimi  Znallardo)  H  dewUmmo  Viaggio  di 
Giemsalemme,  Roma  168T.  4.  ib.  1595,  B.  ib,  1B97.  8.  Aftei-wards  in 
French  by  the  anthor,  enlarged,  Ih-es  divot  Voyage  ih  J&nisakm,  etc.  An- 
veraieOS.  4;  and  with  a  new  title,  ib.  1636.  4.  German  nnder  the  title: 
Joh.  SchwaJlarfa  Delici^  IlierogolyTrdtanm,  oder  Pilgmfar't  in  das  heil.  Ztmd, 
Ooln  1606.  4;  also  in  Eeissbuch  des  heiL  Landes,  Edit  2.  The  Ifcdian  and 
French  editions  differ  ooBaderably.  The  form  of  the  name  (Zuallardo  or  Zaal- 
lart)  shows  which  is  refen'ed  to.— Znallart  was  a  Fleming  by  birth;  and 
made  his  Journey  to  Jerusalem  after  having  resided  at  Rome.  Hia  book  was 
first  printed  severgl  times  in  Italian  at  Eome;  but  he  sftorwardB  returned  to 
his  native  country,  and  published  the  work  anew  in  French  in  an  improved 
form  at  Antwerp.  Both  the  Italian  and  French  editiona  have  quite  a  number 
of  engrayiaga  of  objects  iu  and  around  Jerusalem,  apparently  from  his  own 
drawings;  which,  though  having  little  merit,  became  very  popular.  In  the 
sixth  book  are  collected  the  prayers,  hymns,  etc.  repeated  and  chanted  by 
the  monks  at  the  varioos  holy  places. 

*  To  this  period  belongs  the  Eeyssbuch  des  heiliijen  Landes.,  Frankf,  1584. 
fol.  This  is  a  collection  of  the  Joarnala  of  varfona  travellers  in  the  Holy 
Land,  in.  the  Gemmn  language,  either  oripnal  or  translated,  made  by  Sips- 
mnnd  Feyerabend,  a  bookseller  of  Frankfort,  and  henoo  sometimes  known  aa 
the  FeymOimdeche  Sammlwng,  "  Feyerabend'a  OoUeotion."  Of  the  anthors 
already  enumerated  the  original  Beisabuoh  contains  Srocardtis,  MoMndenUU, 
Ludolf  von  Sachmn,  Qwmpmberg,  Tiiehm;  Breyderibach,  Felia  Ph'bri,  Eelffrichf 
and  Bamteolf,  besides  nine  others ;  in  all  ei^teen. — Another  edition,  with  a 
second  part  containing  the  jora^ala  of  Sehineigger,  Eadziidl,  and  Zuallart 
(Sohwallart),  somewhat  abridged,  appeai-ed  under  the  title :  Bmahrtes  Beisi- 
imeh  des  Mligen  landss,  etc.  Prankf.  1609.  fol.  Alao  with  only  anew  title- 
page,  Frankf  1639.     NOmb.  1659. 

1S89.  Db  Vulamont  Voyages  [en  Itnlie  et  en  Palestine],  Paria  IGOO.  8. 
ib.  1604.  8.     Arras  1605.  8.     Lyon  1606.  8.     Paris  1614.  8. 

c  1590.  Pant.  d'Atetko  Itinerario  da  Terra  Santa  et  todaa  suaa  Pa/rti- 
eularidadea,  Lisboa  159S.  4.    ib.  1600  4. 

1596.  Bern.  Amioo,  Trattato  delle  piante  e  imagine  de^  sam'i  ediJM  di 
Terra  Santa,  disegnati  in  Jemmlemme,  Roma  1609.  foL  Fitenze  1630  fol. — 
The  author  was  Prteaea  (vicar)  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  1B96.  The  work 
has  been  chiefly  esteemed  on  aoeonnt  of  the  plates;  which  however  have  very 
little  merit. 

1596.  Geb.  Dandiot,  Missione  ApostoUca  al  Fafriana  e  ilaromtt  del 
Monte  Lihano,  Cesena  16B6.  French:  Voyage  du  Mont  Liban,  itaduit  de 
Vltalien  du  S.  I'.  Jerome  Dandini,  par  S.  S.  P.  (Richard  Simon,)  Paris 
1676.    18mo. 

*  1598-99.  Joa.  CoTOVions  (Kootwyk),  Itiner-arium  Hieromlymitanwm 
et  Syriaevm,,  Antv.  1619.  4.— Kootwyk  was  Doctor  of  Laws  at  Utrecht;  and 
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a  close  nnd  judicious  oliserver.  Hia  work  is  more  complete  and  important 
than  any  other  of  the  sixteenth  or  preceding  centtirieg.  Tet  he  sooms  to 
have  made  considerable  use  of  the  Voyage  of  ZuaBart ;  his  engravings,  at 
least,  are  all  exact  copies  of  those  contained  in  that  woik.  He  is  verj  full 
in  respect  to  the  monastio  rites  and  ceremonies;  nnd  glyea  the  prayera  and 
hymns  repeated  by  the  monks  at  the  Yarioua  iolj  places ;  but  these  also  seem 
to  have  been  copied  by  him  from  Znallart's  siith  book. 

1698-99.  Don  Aquhamtb  Eoohbtta  Feregrinatione  diTmra  Santa,  ete, 
Palermo  1680.  4.     The  plates  are  from  Zaallart. 

1609-27.  WiLi,  Liinaow,  BiacO'wne  of  a  Peregrination  from,  Scotland  to 
the  moal  famoiis  Kingdomn  in  Europe,  Ada,  and  Afriea,  Load.  1533.  4. 
ibid.  1648.  4.    Dnt«h,  Amst.  1653.  4.— N(^ligent  and  of  little  value. 

*  1010-11.  Geok&e  Sakdys'  Ih-<maiUs,  containing  a  History  qf.  the 
Twrhish  Empire,  etc.  a  Description  of  the  Holy  Land,  of  Jerusalem,  etc  with 
^fty  gra/eem  Maps  and  Figures,  foL  Load.  161S,  1631;  siith  ed.  1658,  etc. 
Dutch,  Amst.  1654.4.  ib.  1665.  4,  Germ.  Frankf.  1669.  8.— The  author 
writes  with  qudnt  simplicity  and  undoubted  iidelify.  The  engravings,  which 
refer  to  Jerusalem  and  the  vicinity,  are  copied  directly  from  Ootovicus,  though 
ultimately  fl-om  Zuallart. 

1614-30.  PiaiKO  DHLLA  Valle  Viaggi  descritti  da  lui  mededmo  in  let- 
(«re/omts?ii«ri,  8  Tom.  Enma  1660-58.  French,  Paris  1661.  4,  ibid.1664.4, 
ibid.  1745.  8.  Amst.  IT66.  8.  etc.  English,  Lond.  1685.  fol.  Dutch,  Amat. 
1664-66.  4.  German,  Genf  1674.  fol.— Easy  and  snperfloial.  The  auUior 
was  the  first  to  proonre  for  Europe  a  copy  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 

e.  1015.  HsNHT  TiMBEBiAKB,  A  tTUB  and  strange  Discourse  of  the  li-a- 
vels  of  tteo  English  Pilgrimn  towards  Jerusalem,  Gaza,  Grand  Cairo,  ete. 
Lond.  1616.    Also  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  Vol.  L  p.  837. 

*  1618-36.  Frahoboi  QrrABBSMn  Hiatoriea,  theologica  et  moralis  Teirm 
SaTiclm  El-acidatio,  2  7om.  fol.  Antv.  1689. — Quaresmius  was  from  Lodi  in 
Italy,  and  resided  in  Jemsalem  as  a  member  of  the  Latin  convent  at  two  dif- 
ferent times.  In  hia  address  to  the  reader  on  the  last  leaf  of  the  second 
volume,  he  tells  us  that  the  work  was  commenced  in  A.  D.  1816,  and 
completed  about  1635,  in  Jerasalom;  comp.  Tom,  I.  p.  ix.  He  then 
returned  to  Italy,  and  endeavoured  to  get  his  manascript  printed ;  hut  with- 
out success.  He  was  now  sent  out  a  second  time  to  Jerasolem,  as  Guardian 
or  "  Terrte  Sanctis  Prasul  et  Coinmissariua  apostolicui,"  and  held  this  office 
during  the  years  1637-39.  On  his  subsequent  return  to  Europe,  oircumstan- 
ces  led  him  to  Flanders,  where  the  printing  of  his  work  was  begun  in  1634, 
and  completed  in  1089.  He  appears  afterwards  to  have  become  Procurator 
General  of  the  order  of  the  Franciscans,  and  their  Provincial  in  the  province 
of  Milan.  See  Morone  Ten-a  Santa  nuov.  illnstr.  T.  II.  p.  880,  383  sq.— The 
work  of  Quaresmius  is  very  indefinite  and  interminably  prolis.  It  has  very 
little  value  in  a  topographical  respect ;  but  is  important  for  the  history  of  the 
Catholic  eatablishments  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  as  giving  the  state  of  the  Latin 
tradition  at  the  time  when  it  was  written. 

1837.  F.  Ant.  del  Oabtbllo,  El  decoto  Feregrini)  y  Viage  de  Tierra 
Santa,  Madrid  1656.  4,— The  plates  are  borrowed  from  Zuallai't. 
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IB35-8C.  GEOEa  Christoff  Neitzsohitz,  Skleii^alirige  Weltbemhavmg, 
[1080-37,]  hera/asgegeben  von  0.  Mger,  Bautzeft  1868..  4.  Kih-nb.  1673.  4. 
Magdeb.  176S.  4,— This  work  haa  more  of  pretension  than  of  merit. 

lfl44r^T.  Beenaedot  SnitiDB,  Le  pimx  Pelm-in  m  Voyage  He  Jm-uimlem,  ■ 
Brusgelles  1666.  4.--The  author  waa  Prases  (Vicav)  of  theHoly  Sepulchre. 

*  1646-47.  Bai-th.  dk  Monconts,  Journal  dea  Voyages,  puUii  par  eon 
fih,  3  Tom.  Lyon  1665.  4.  Paris  1677.  4.  ib.  1695.  12mo.  6  Tom.  The  first 
volume  contains  the  travels  in  Egypt,  Mount  Sinai,  Palestme  and  Syria.  The 
author  was  a  diligent  observer,  especially  in  what  relates  to  the  arts  and 
sciences  among  the  orientals. 

*  1651-52.  J.  DoDBBAN,  Ze  Voyage  de  la,  Tm-e  SainU,  Paris  1667.  4. 
1661.4.  1666.4.  The  first  edition  hears  only  the  initials  J.  D.  The  second 
has  the  name  in  full.  The  author  was  Canon  of  St.  Denis;  and  his  work 
ezhibits  learning  and  research. 

1651-B8.  Mamano  Mobokb  da  Maleo,  Term  Santa  nuoiamente  illudrata 
a  Pai-ti,  Piacenza  1669.  4.-The  author  was  Vn.ar  and  a<,tmg  Guardian  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  for  seven  years,  and  a  particular  fiicnd  and  disciple  of 
Quaresraiua;  see  P.  U.  p.  381,  883  sq, 

1655.  IcNATiuaTotr  B.wtmsvj.Dss,  W^e  JmosolymitaniBclie  Ptlgerjaith 
Oder  Mrse  Besclireibung  des  gelobten  heiligen  Zandes,  Constanz  1664  4 
Wurab.  1667,  4.— The  author  was  a  Capnoin  friar 

165B-69.  Jkan  db  TnEVBSor,  Eelatitm.  d'un  Voyage  fait  au  LmiRt  et 
d^  SingulaH(4z  pa^PkulUrea  de  PAroJiipel,  Gomtanttnople,  Ferro  Sainte,  etc. 
Boueu  et  ParU  1665. 4.  English,  Load.  1687.— Also,  Suite  dm  Voyage  du  Le- 
pamf,  Paris  1674. 4.  Voyage  deVInd^tan^-ea,Ti&-i(iSi.i.  All  reprinted  nader 
the  title:  Voyagestainten.Europe,^u'e>iAsUetAfrique,htomtis,Va,naUm  8 
Amst.  1705. 12mo.  ib.  1713.  12.  ib.  1737.  8.  etc.  German,  ReUen  in  Ew. 
ropa,  Asia,  ■und  Afriha,  Frankf.  1698.  4.  English,  Tra,:eU  in  the  Lemnt  etc. 
Lond.  1687.  fol.—Thevenot  has  long  had  to  suffer  the  imputation  of  not  hav- 
ing himself  visited  the  countries  he  describes;  but  of  having  compiled  his 
work  from  the  accounts  of  other  travellers,  both  oral  and  written,  and  especially 
those  of  d'Arvieni.  So  Moreri  Diet.  Historique  Tom.  X  p.  138.  Paris  1759. 
This  however  is  now  said  to  be  an  error,  which  ai'ose  from  confounding  him 
with  Niceha  Meleh.  de  Thevenot,  who  about  the  same  time  published  a  col- 
lection of  Travels  by  various  authors  under  the  tiH^ -.  Melati<m.  de  divers 
Voyages  eurieux  etc.  2  Tom.  en  4  Part.  foL  Paris  1604.  ib.  1672.  ib.  1690. 
See  the  Biographie  TJniverselle,  art.  Thevskot  Jean  et  Melehisedel.  Eosen- 
mailer  Bibl.  Geogr.  I.  i.  p.  75-77.  Meusel  Biblioth.  Histor.  U,  i.  p.  257.  X  ii. 
p.  171.— D'Arvieux  himself  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  of  Thevenot's  having 
been  in  Palestine,  and  relates  his  having  been  captured  by  a  Maltese  corsair 
and  brought  into  Haifa;  he  speaks  too  of  having  afterwards  aided  Thevenot 
m  his  further  journeys,  and  of  his  death  in  the  east.  See  d'Arvienx  M6- 
moires,  Paris  1785,  Tom.  I.  p.  284.  Tom.  m.  p.  849.  Oomp.  Thevenot'a 
Voy^efl,  Amst.  1737.  Tom.  11  p.  680  sq, 

*  1658-66.    Late.  D'AsviEni,  Voyage  dang  U  Palestine,  vm  le  Grand 
Emir,  Chef  des  Arabes  du  desert  connu  sous  le  mm  de  Bedouin,  etc  fait  par 
erdre du  Eoi  Louis  XIV.    Ave,:  la  deseripUon  de  VAraUe  par  Aiulfeda,  Ira- 
Vol.  11.-40* 
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duiU  en  Frangak  par  M.  de  Boque,  Paris  ITIT.  8.  Amat.  1718.  8.  Gennan 
bj  Eosenmflller,  Die  Silten  der  Beduinen-Araher,  Leipz.  1T89.  8.  Dutch, 
Utrecht  1780.  8.  English,  Lond.  1718.  8.  ib.  1728.  8.— B'Arvionx  resided  as 
a  memljcr  of  the  French  factory  at  Sidon  from  1658  to  1665;  and  died  as 
oonanl  at  Aleppo  A.  D.  1702.  His  aooount  of  the  Bedawln  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  beat  His  travels  in  general,  inclnding  the  above  journey,  are  found  in 
tha  following  work :  Mknowes  dv  Chev.  d'Artiedx,  amtenant  sea  Voyages  & 
ComtantinopU,  dans  I'Am,  la  S'jrie,  la.  FaleUme,  etc  recyeillh  de  ses  origi- 
navx,  pa^  Labat,  Paris  1785.  8.  fi  Tomes.  Gorman,  des  Berm  von  ArvieiM 
Mnterlassene  vierhwU-rdige  SaehricUen  u  s  vs  Kopenh  u.  Leipz.  1758,  8. 
CBde. 

1666-69.  Pkauz  Fekd.  tos  Teoilo,  0>  lentaliscke  Seiseheschreibung.,  etc. 
nach  Jerusalmi,  in  Egypteri,  und  avf  den  Berg  -Sinai,  Dresden  1876,  i. 
Leipz.  u,  Pranfcf.  1717.  8.  Dresden  u.  Leipzig  17S3  8  —The  author  was  a 
Silesian  noUeman,  well-meaning,  hat  oredulona 

1672-83.  OoHH.  DB  BBrTH  (lb  Bsdh),  Beyzen.  door  dea,  Levant,  etc. 
Delft  1699.  foL  French,  Voyage  a^  Lenant,  etc  Pans  1714.  fol.  Paris  et 
Rouen  1735.  4.  3  Tom.— The  author  was  a  Flemish  artist,  and  the  numeroua 
engravings  from  his  di-awinga  constitute  the  chief  merit  of  his  work ;  although 
this  is  not  great.  He  professes  to  have  borrowed  freely  from  Delia  Yalle, 
Thevenot,  Dapper,  and  others. 

*  1074.  ilioH.  FiiT,  Voyage  noveeav.  de  la  Terre  Sainfe,  Paris  1679. 13. 
Apparently  with  only  a  new  title-page,  Paris  1703,  1744,  1757.— For  the 
use  of  this  volume  I  was  indebted  to  the  Library  of  the  University  of 
GottJngen. 

1684.  Heise.  Mykike's  £eiie  ton  Constaniinopel  nach  Jerusalem  und 
dem  Lnnde  Ktinaan;  mit  Anmerhungea  ran  J.  S.  Setts,  Osnabr.  1714.  8. 
Itzstein  1719.  8.  ib.  1789.  8.  Dutch,  Eotterd.  1725.~The  author  was  ohap- 
]taa  of  the  Dntoh  embassy  at  Constantinople. 

1688.  Db  la  EoacB,  Voyage  de  Syrie  et  du  Mont  Lihm,  2  Tom.  Paris 
1723. 13.    Amst  1723. 12. 

*  1697.  Heney  Macbdebll,  Jmirneyfrom  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  at  Easter 
1697.  Oxford  1703.  8.  ib.  1707,  and  often.  Also  in  Wright's  Early  Trav.  In 
Pal.  p.  8S3  sq.  French,  Utrecht  1706,  12.  Paris  1706.  13.  German,  Hamb. 
1708.  8.  ib.  1737.  8;  also  in  Paiilua'  Sammlung  Th.  I.  Dutch,  by  Miinter- 
dani,  1706.  8;  also  in  Halma's  '  "Woordenboek  van  hefc  H.  Land,' Franeck. 
1717.  4,^MaundreII  was  chaplain  of  the  English  factory  at  Aleppo.  His 
book  is  the  brief  report  of  a  shrewd  and  keen  observer ;  and  still  remains  per- 
haps ibe  best  work  on  those  parta  of  the  country  through  which  ho  travelled, 
IDs^isitto  Jerusalem  was  a  hasty  one;  and  he  there  saw  little  more  than 
the  usual  routine  of  sacred  places  pointed  out  by  monks. 

1697-98.  A.  JfOBKON,  Eolation  hutorijue  d''un  Voyage  aii  Mont  de  Sinai 
et  a  Jerusalem,  Toul  1704.  4.  German,  Seisebeschreibung,  etc.  Hamb.  1704. 4. 
—The  author  styles  himself  'Chanoine  de  Bar-ie-Duc'  His  work  is  full; 
but  not  to  be  compai-ed  in  other  respects  with  that  of  bis  cotcmporary, 
MaundreU. 

*  I'f  00-23.    Van  Egmosd  eh  Heyman,  Ei^m  door  em  gedeelte  van  Eur- 
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Topa.  . .  .  Syria,  PalasUiut,  Aegypten,  den  Berg  Siimi,  etc.  2  Deeien,  L«jd. 
175T-8.  4.  English,  Traveh,  etc.  hy  Van  Egmond  and  Heymaii,  2  vols.  Lond. 
1759.  8.— John  Heymam.  was  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  nniver- 
aty  of  Leyden,  and  travelled  iu  the  east  from  1700  to  1T09.  J.  B.  mn  Eg- 
moiid  van  der  Nyenlwg  was  Batch  ambassador  at  Naples,  and  travelled  in 
3720-23.  Many  years  afterwards,  the  journals  of  both  were  reduced  to  the 
form  of  letters  by  J.  W.  Heyman,  physician  in  Leyden;  but  in  SQoh  a  way 
that  the  observations  of  the  two  travellers  ai'e  not  distinguished.  This  work 
ranks  among  the  best  on  Palealine, 

1722.  A  JouDuil  from  Grand  Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai  and  hach  again. 
Tramlatedfrom  a  Manuseript  written  by  the  [IVanciacan]  pTqfetto  of  Egypt, 
SyEoB.OLATTOii,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  Lond.  1753.4.  ib.  1T53.  8.  Reprinted 
in  Pliiltorton'3  Coll.  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  Vol.  X.  Also  as  an  Appendix 
to  Maundroirs  Journey,  Lond.  1810.  German,  Tagerme  ete.  iiberselst  ton 
Gasael,  Hannov.  1754.  8. 

*  1722.  Thomas  Shaw's  Traveh,  or  Obsemations  relating  to  severalparti 
of  Ban-bary  and  the  Levant,  Lond.  1738.  foL  ib.  1757.  4.  Edinb,  1808.  8. 
Also  ia  Pinkerton's  OoU.  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  Vol.  XV.  French,  Voya- 
ges, etc.  a  Tom.  La  Haye  1743,  4.  German,  Eeisen  u.  s.  w.  Leipz.  1766.  4. 
— Dr  Shaw  was  chaplain  of  the  English  factory  at  Algiers  from  1720  to 
1782;  and  travelled  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  in  A.  D.  1722.  He  afterwards 
became  Professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford;  and  died  in  17BS.  His  observations 
are  judicioas  and  valuable. 

1787-38.  JosAS  KoBTENS  Seise  nack  dem,  gelohten  Lande,  Aegypten,  Sy- 
run,  und  Meaopotamim,  Altona  1741.  8.  With  three  Supplements,  Halle 
1746,  8.  With  four  Snppl.  Hallo  1751.  8.— Korte  was  a  bookseller  at  Altona. 
His  work  shows  him  fo  have  been  without  learning  and  somewhat  creduJons. 
What  he  saw,  he  describes  with  honest  simplicity;  but  he  also  relates  much 
on  hearsay,  without  distrusting  the  accuracy  of  his  informers. 

*  1787-40.  EioHAED  Pooocke's  Description  of  the  Emt  and  some  other 
Countriei,  2  Vols,  in  3  Parts,  fol,  Lond.  1743-48.  ibid.  1770.  4.  Gennan  by 
Windhetm,  Eriangen  1764.  4.  3  Bde.  EevisedbyBreger,  ibid.  1771.  Dutch 
by  Cramer,  Utrecht,  1780.  Fi-ench,  without  the  maps  and  plates,  Paris, 
1773.  12.  6  Tom.— Pocooke  was  in  Palestine  in  1788;  and  died  in  1765,  as 
bishop  of  Meath.  He  was  a  classical  scholar,  but  not  a  good  biblical  one; 
and  had  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  He  is  not  always  a  strictly 
faithful  reporter;  and  the  judgment  of  Michaeh^  is  correct,  that  Pococke  the 
eyewitness  is  to  be  carefully  distmguished  fiom  Poeooke  the  fianscribep 
of  other  travellers  or  of  ancient  authors  He  not  unfrequently  describes  in 
Huoh  a  manner,  as  to  leave  the  impie-sion  tint  ho  is  telling  what  he  himself 
saw;  while  a  closer  inspection  shows  that  he  has  only  drawn  from  other 
books.  Yet  his  work  is  one  of  the  most  important  on  Palestine.  See  M- 
chaelis  Oriental.  Biblioth  Th  VHI  S  111  EosenmuUor's  BibL  Googr.  Li. 
p.  85.  The  plans  and  viewn  which  accompany  this  work  were  obviously  made 
only  from  recollection,  and  are  wretched  The  plans  of  Sinai  and  Jerusalem, 
tor  instance,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  the  slightest  resemblanee  to  their  ori- 
ginals ;  and  only  serve  to  mislead  the  reader.  So  too  the  professed  copies  of 
the  Sinaitic  Inscriptions. 
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*  1749-53.  Feide.  KASSELQUisr,  Ifm-  Pal(mtinwn:  elUr  Be»a  til  Jlcliga 
landet,  etc.  Stockholm,  175T.  8.  German,  Seisen  naeh  Palaatma  van  1746  Ma 
17B3,  herauegegehen  von  UrnKmis^  Roatocb,  1763,  English,  Voyages  and  Tra- 
iieU  in  t!ui  Levant,  etc.  Lond.  1766.  8.  French,  Paria  1769. — The  autior 
was  a  pupil  of  Linnwna;  to  whom  most  of  hia  letters  are  addressed.  lie  was 
sent  out  to  maie  collectiooB  in  Naturiil  History,  and  died  on  hia  way  hack  at 
Smyrna.  From  his  reports  and  papers,  Linnffius  added  an  Appendix  on  the 
Katural  History  of  Palestine;  which  is  still  perhaps  the  moat  complete  scien- 
tific treatiEe  extant  on  the  antgect. 

1764-65.  Stephan  Sohulz,  Ldtungen  des  Euetmten  a/uf  den  Eeiten  dwch 
Europa,  Asia  iind  Africa,  etc.  Halle,  1771-75.  8.  5  Bde.  The  Journey  in  Pa- 
lestine is  found  in  Vol.  V. — Sehulz  travelled  as  a  missionary  to  the  Jews ; 
and  afterwai-ds  became  pastor  at  Halle,  His  journal  is  prolix  and  trivial 
in  the  extreme.  An  abstract  (much  improved)  is  given  in  Panlns'  Sammlucg, 
Th.  VI,  VIJ. 

1760-68.  GiOT.  MiBiTi,  Yiaggi  per  V  Imla  di  Cipro  e  per  la  Saria  e  F 
lestine,  etc.  Luca  e  Hrenza  1709-71.  8.  6  Tom.  French,  Neuwied  1791. 
Tom.  I,  n.  In  German,  abridged,  Altenb.  1777.  S.— The  author  was  a  Fl 
rentine  eccIoMastie,  an  Abate. 

*  1761-67.  Cabhten  Niebuhb,  Beaehreibung  win  AraMen,  Oopenh, 
1773.  4.  French,  Deeiyription  de  V  Arabic,  Oopenh.  1773.  4.  Amst.  1774-  4. 
Paris  1779. 4.-— A  larger  work  is;  S^sebeachreihuTtg  nach  Ardbierii  yndandern 
ttmlieyenden  Liindem,  Bd.  I.  II.  Copenh.  1774-8.  4.  Bd.  III.  Hamb.  1837. 
French,  Tom.  1. 11.  Paris,  1776-80.  4.  Amst  1776-80.  4.  Berne,  1770. 
English  by  Heron,  abridged.   Travels  through  Arabia,  etc.  Lond.  17B3. 

2  Vols. — Niebuhr  is  the  prince  of  oriental  travellers;  exact,  judioions,  and 
persevering  ffis  visit  to  Jemsalem  and  the  Holy  Land  was  brief  anc 
ried;  fco  that  he  saw  little  more  than  what  the  monks  chose  to  show  him. 
It  is  contained  in  the  third  volume,  published  nearly  sixty  years  after  the 
other  tivo.    His  plan  of  Jemsalem  is  very  imperfect. 

1783-85.  C.  F.  VoLNEY,  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  en  Egypte,  etc.  Paris,  1787. 
8.  3  Vol.  4th  Ed.  ibid.  1807.  English,  Trw<:eh,  etc.  2  Vols.  Lond.  1787.  8. 
Gorm.on,  3  Bde.  Jena  1788-90.  The  work  is  a  series  of  essays,  lively  and 
imaginative,  yet  containing  much  valuable  information. 

1792-98.  W.  G.  Beowne,  Travels  in  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  etc. 
Lond.  1799.  4.    German,  Leipz.  u.  Gera  1800.  8. 

ISOO-3.  Edw,  Dak.  Clakkb,  TramU  in  varioug  countries  of  Europe,  Ana, 
and  Africa,  Lond.  1811,  etc.  4to.  5  Vols.  4th  Ed.  Lond.  1816-18.  8vo. 
11  Vols. — Dr  Clarke  was  only  seventeen  days  in  Palestine,  having  landed  at 
'Akka,  Jnne  S9th,  1801,  and  embarked  again  at  Y^a,  July  15th.  Hia  work 
exhibits  diligent  research  in  books ;  the  notes  being  often  worth  more  than 
the  text ;  hut  there  is  a  great  lack  of  sound  jndgment.  Some  of  the  author's 
extravagant  hypotheses  and  rash  assertions  have  been  elsewhere  alluded  to. 
Bee  Vol.  I,  Notes  XXVI  and  XXVIII,  at  the  end. 

1802,  Lr.  OoL.  SqriBB,  Travels  tlirough  part  of  ike  ancient  CaHe-Syria ; 
in  R,  Walpole's  Travels  in  various  Conntries  of  the  East,  Lond.  1830,  pp.  339- 
853.— Mr  W.  Hamilton  and  Lt.  Col.  Leake  were  Col.  Squire's  compamons 
during  this  journey. 
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1803-7,  An  Bes,  Travels  in,  Morocco,  ^gypt,  Arabia,  Syria,  etc.  Lond. 
1816, 4.  2  Vo!a,— Theautliorwflsa  ^pmisxAiia.Ta&&  Domingo  Badiay  Leblich, 
who  travelled  as  a  Muhammedan.  He  visa  in  Palestine  in  1807,  See  Vol.  II. 
t>|i.  liO,  2S9. 

*  1808-10,  Ulbioh  Jacob  Seei^eh,  Bri^e,  eU.  in  Zadi's  '  Mooatliohe 
Cori'eapondena,'  scattered  throngli  many  Tolnmes.  The  most  importaiit  let- 
ters are  in  Vol,  XVII,  SVm,  XSVI,  SXVn.  A  few  less  important  es- 
tpocts  are  ako  contained  in  the  Fnndgmben  des  Orients,  Vol.  1  pp.  48, 113. 
II,  pp.  275,  474.  III.  p.  99.  Some  poriioDB  of  these  letters  were  translated 
into  English  under  the  title;  "A  Brief  Account  ^  tke  countries  adjoining  the 
Lake  of  Tiheriaa,  tlie  Jordan,  and  Dead  Sea,"  Lond.  1813.  4.— Seetzen  waa 
judicious,  enterprising,  and  indefatigable.  He  died  by  poison  in  Arabia  in 
1811.  What  we  Lave  hitherto  had  from  him  are  only  occasional  and  hasty 
letters.  His  Journals  have  quite  recently  been  published  for  the  first  time : 
Beiaeii  djirck  Syrim,  Falaatina,  etc.  3  Bde,  Berlin,  1854-55.  The  third  vo- 
Inme  did  not  oorae  to  hand  in  season  to  refer  to  it  in  this  work.  These  volumes 
of  Travels  comprise  the  daily  jottings  of  Seetaen  in  hia  journal,  often  in  pencil ; 
but  were  never  arranged  nor  written  out  by  him.  Tor  his  well  considered  and 
final  judgments,  therefore,  we  must  sfiH  look  to  hia  letters,  in  the  oolleotions 
above  specified.  These  volumes  cover  ail  his  journeys,  until  his  arrival  in 
Egypt.  Letters  describing  his  researches  in  Egypt,  and  Ida  subsequent  jour- 
ney in  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  are  found  in  Zaoh  1.  c.  Vol  XSVI 
XXVII. 

1806-T.  F,  A,  DE  CHiTBiOBRiAND,  Itinlmire  de  Taris  a  Jerusalem,  eta. 
Paris,  1811,  8.  3  Tomes;  and  often.  English,  TraaeU,  etc  Lond,  1811.  8. 
3  Vols.  German,  Leipz.  1812.  8,  8  Bde.— Eloquent  and  supei-floial.  The  re- 
ferences to  authorities  are  for  the  most  part  worthless.  See  above,  VoL 
I.  Kote  XXVm,  at  the  end. 

*  1808-16.  John  Lewis  Bttbokhaedt,  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land, 
Lond,  1823,  4.  German,  Jleisen  in.  Syrien,  etc  mit  Anmerhungen  von  W.  Ge- 
senim,  Weimar,  1823-4.  8.  2  Bde. — This  work  contains  all  the  journeys  of 
Borckliardt  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Mount  Sinai.  His  other  travels  do  not 
belong  here.  As  an  oriental  traveller,  Burckh'U'dt  stands  in  the  very  highest 
rani;  accurate,  judicious,  circumspect,  persevenng  He  accomphihod  very 
mneh;  yet  all  this  was  only  preparatory  to  the  gieat  object  he  had  m 
view,  viz,  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Aitioa.  He  died  suddenly  in 
1817,  at  Cato. 

1811.  J,  Fazaeehlbt,  Journey  from,  Cairo  to  Mount  Sinat,  and  letwn 
to  Cairo;  in  B.  Walpole's  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  the  East,  Lond. 
1820.  p.  302.— This  journey  was  made  in  comp<my  with  Mr  fialley 
Knight. 

1815.  "William  TuESaii,  Journal  of  a  Tov,  in  the  Leiaui,  Lond  1820  8 
3  Vols.    The  account  of  Palestine  is  in  Vol.  II 

1815-16.  Otto  Fb.  von  Eiohteb,  Wallfah'tm  im  Morgenlandc,  hemirs- 
gegebsa  von  J.  P.  Q.  Ewers,  Berhn  1822.  8 —The  nsrrab\e  is  brief,  but 
marks  a  careful  observer.    The  author  died  at  Smyrna  in  1816 

1816,  J.  a  BuoKiNGHAM,   Travels  in  rahstiM,!^^!).  ]^21   4     !b   1823 
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8.  2  Vols, — Ti-amh  among  ilie'Arab  THles,  etchmiii.  1825.  4.  ib.E<l. 2.  8vo. 
2  Vols.— Both  together  in  German,  lieisen,  etc.  Weimai-  ISST.  8.  2  Bdo. 
1818-18.  KoB.  EiOHABDSotf,  M.  D.  Travels  along  the  Mediterranean  and 
porta  adjacent,  during  the  years  1816,  17,  18,  Lond.  1833.  8.  3  Vols.— Well 
written,  but  often  inaecnrat*. 

1817.  T.  E.  JoLLWTE,  Letters  from,  Palestine,  etc.  2  Vols.  Load.  1819.  8. 
3d  Edit,  Loud.  1833.  8.~ German  bj  Bergk,  Beisc  in  Paliistina  u.  s.  m. 
Leipz,  1821. 

1817-18.  Lb  Comtk  be  Foebin,  Voyage  dans  le  Levant  en  1817  et  1818. 
Paris  1819.  fol.  With  splendid  plates.  Also  without  plates,  Paris  1819.  8. 
The  work  has  more  value  for  the  arts  than  for  science. 

*  1817-lS.  IitBT  AND  Masoleb,  Trovcls  in  Egypt  and  Fiihia,  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor,  during  the  years  1817  and  1818.  Printed  for  private  distrilmtUn. 
Lond.  1833.  8.  Reprinted  l^nd.  1847,  13mo.  The  references  are  made  to 
both  editions. — Well  written  and  full  of  accurate  information, 

*  1818.  Th.  Lboh,  ^kcursion  from  Jerutalem  to  Wady  Mhm,  in  Mac- 
miobael's  "  Jonmej  from  Moscow  to  Constant inople  in  the  yeara  1817-18." 
Lond.  1819.  4.  Ohap.  IT.  p.  186.  Boprinted  in  the  (American)  Biblical  Eepo- 
Bilary,  Oct.  1833.  Vol.  UL  p.  618. 

1818.  E.  W.  SiBBBB,  Eei»e  von  Kairo  nach  Jerusalem,  mit  Kiipfern, 
Prag  1828.  8.— Sieber's  Plan  of  Jerusalem  was  the  ba^  of  Bei^gren's,  and 
thus  of  Oatberwood's. 

1820-31.  J.  M.  A.  SoHOLZ,  Seise  in  die  Gegend  zwischen  Alexandria  und 
Feratonium,  . . .  Egyptea,  Paliistina,  iind  Syrien,  Leipz.  u.  Soran  1822.  8. — 
The  author  was  Catholic  Professor  of  Theology  at  Bonn.  IKs  work  contains 
good  information  relative  to  the  Catholic  establishments  in  Palestine. 

1820-31.  F.  Henntkeb,  Sbtea  during  a  visit  to  Egypt, .. .  Mowit  Sinai, 
and  Jerusalem,  Lond.  1823.  8.    Hasty  and  superfidal. 

1821.  Jobs  Oaene,  Letters  from  the  East,  2  Vols.  8vo.  Lond.  3d.  Edit. 
1880.    Also,  Becolleetions  of  Traveh  in  the  East,  3  Vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1880. 

1821-33.  J.  Bbegghen,  Eesor  i  Europa  oeh  Oeiterlandeme,  8  Delen, 
Stockholm  1826-28.  8.  German,  Eetsen  in  Europa  und  im,  Morgenlande,  am 
dem  Sehmediachen,  S  Bde.  Leipz.  u.  Darmst.  1838-34.  8. 

1838.  Ebt.  Wm.  Jowbtt,  Christian  Eesearchea  in  Syria  and  the  Holy 
Land,  Lond,  1836.  8.    Boston  1836. 13. 

*  1826-31.  Ed. EiippEix,  Eeiaan in Nuiien, Kordofan,unddem Peiraisehen 
Arahien,  Frankf.  1829.  8.  Also,  Bcise  in  Alysdnimi,  3  Bde.  Frankf,  1888- 
40.  8,  The  latter  work  inolndes  another  escni'sion  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
in  1831,  undertaken  in  order  to  determine  more  accurately  the  elevation  of 
the  mountains.     See  ibid.  Vol.  L  p.  103. 

*  1838.  Leon  db  Labobdb,  Voyage  de  rArafne  PStree,  par  Laborde  et 
Linant,  Paris  1630-34.  fol.  'Englhii,  Journey  through  Arabia  Fetrisa,  eta. 
Lond.  1836.  8.  ib.  1888.  8. — The  chief  valne  of  the  French  original  consists 
in  its  splendid  plates;  of  which  the  text  is  for  the  most  part  explanatory. 
The  English  work  is  a  smaller  compilation,  containing  only  a  portion  of  the 
pktes  on  a  reduced  scale. 

1829.  A.  Prokksch  (Eitter  von  Osten),  Eeise  ins  lieilige  Land  im  Jahre 
1839     Wien  1831.  8. 
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1830-31.  MioHiCB  ET  PoujciULAT,  CoTTcapoiidenee  d)  Orient  en  1830-31. 
7  Tom.  Paris  1834.  8. 

1832-33.  Eb.  HoeG,  M.  D.  Vi»it  to  AletcandTia,  Da/moKus,  <md  Jer-U' 
salem,  during  the  gucBessful  earapaign  of  Ibrahim  Fctiha,  2  Vols.  Loud. 
1835.  12. 

1833.     Eby.  Spbsok  Hardy,  JVotiees  of  the  Soly  Zand,  eU.  Loni.  1836.  8. 

1838.  Rhv.  Vkkb  Moseo,  a  Summer  Eamlle  in  Syria.  2  Tola.  Lond. 
1835.  8. 

*  1834.  (Makmont)  Duo  db  Eaousb,  Voyage  en  Uongrie  . ..  en  Syrie, 
en  Palestine,  et  en  EgypU.  5  Torn.  Paris  183T.  8.  Bruaelles  1887-89.  12.— 
Valaoble  chiefly  in  a  political  and  military  respect. 

1886.  J.  L,  SiEpnEsa,  Incidents  of  Ti-atel  in  Egypt,  AraUa,  and  the 
Holy  Land,  by  an  American.  2  Vols.  ISrao.  New  York  183T.  London  1887. 
Sevwal  editions, 

1886,  Rev,  0,  B.  Eluoti,  Travels  in  the  three  great  Empires  qf 
A'Uitria,  Russia,  and,  Tar&ey,  2  Vols.  London  1838,  8. — The  Joumej  in 
Syria  and  Palestine  is  described  in  the  second  volnmo, 

1836-38.  Joseph  Eitssebqeb,  Seisen  in  Europa,  Asien,  und  Afrika. 
Stnttg.  1841-49.  8.  4  Vols.  The  author  travelled  mainly  as  a  geologist. 
His  notices  of  Palestine  are  contained  in  the  flrat  and  fourth  volumes, 

1837.  Lonn  laNDSiT'a  Letters  im  Egypt,  Edom,  and  the  Holy  Land.  2 
Vols.  Lond.  1838,  13.    Several  ediljons, 

1837.  Joseph  Saizbaohbg,  Ei-innerungen.  ama  meiner  Pilgerreise  nach 
Rom  und  Jerusalem  im  Jahre  1837.  3  Bde.  Wien  1639.  8.— The  author  is 
"  Domcapitnlar "  or  Oanon  of  St.  Stephen's  Cathedral  Vienna.  His  ■work 
contains  the  latest  ioformation  aa  to  the  Oatholio  establishments  in  Palestine. 

1837.  G.  H,  TOM  SoHnsBET,  Eeise  nach  dem  Morgenlande,  3  Bde. 
Erlaugen  1838-^0.  8. — One  main  object  of  this  journey  was  Uatoral  History. 
The  author  is  Professor  iu  the  University  at  Munich. 

*  1838.  JoHH  BowEiKO,  Report  on  the  Commercial  Statistics  of  Syria. 
Presented  to  iofh  Jlonses  of  Parliament.  Lond,  1840.  fol.  Dr  Bowring 
travelled  in  Egypt  and  Syria  in  1838,  as  the  accredited  agent  of  the  British 
Government,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information  on  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  those  countries.  The  Report  contains  a  large  and  valuable  body 
of  facts. 

184^-43.  Kbv.  Samdbl  Woloott,  Notices  qf  Jerusalem  ;  an.  Exryamitm  to 
EAron  and  Seibeh  or  Masada ;  and  Journey  from  Jerusalem  northwards  to 
Beirut,  eta.     In  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  17-87, 

1842-43.  Ebv.  Geobqe  Williams,  The  Holy  City,  Lond.  1845.  8.  Second 
edition,  Lond.  1849.  8,  3  Vols. — Mr  'Williama  stands  forth  as  the  champion 
of  all  ecclesiastical  and  other  tradition. 

*  1842-47.  EuNST  GusrAV  Sohultz,  Jerusalem,  eine  Yorlesung.  Berlin 
1845. — Mitiheilungen  tiler  eine  Eeise  durch  Samarien  und  Gdlilma  \in  1847]. 
In  Zeitsobr.  der  morgenl.  Ges.  1840,  III.  46  sq. — Sohultz  was  Prussian  con- 
sul at  Jerusalem,  with  some  interruptions,  ft^m  1843  till  1651 ;  in  which 
latter  yenr  he  died.  He  was  not  always  an  exact  observer,  and  bia  judgments 
were  sometimes  hastily  formed ;  hut  his  bearing  was  ever  kind  and  gentle- 
manly. 
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18i2-B3,  OoL.  CimGOHiLi,  Mount  Lebanon,  a  ten  years'  Hen  hru^-e^from 
1842  to  1853,  etc.  3  Vols.  Loud.  1858,  8vo.  TJiis  work  has  maiij  off  hand 
stories  and  atatementa,  wMcli  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  The  map  of  Le- 
banon professes  to  bave  been  tjiiien  from  tbo  surveys  ot  the  Engli^b  eng  neers ; 
but  it  is  full  of  miBtakes. 

*  1842-S8,  W.  H,  Baetlbtt,  Walkt  about  Gte  City  and  Lnmrona  of 
Jerusalem  [in  1842],  Lend.  1844;  also  in  a  second  edition  enlarged — The 
Mle  Boat,  OT  Ql-m^eea  of  the  Zand  of  Egypt  [m  1845],  Lend  1849  —Forty 
Says  in  the  Desert,  in  Gte  Track  qf  the  Israelites  [in  1845],  Loud,  no  date. — 
Jerusalem  Sevidted  [in  18BS],  Loud.  18S5. — Mr  Bartlett  was  an  ai'list ;  and 
tbe  main  pnrpose  of  his  journeys  was  to  obtain  artistic  illustrations  of  the 
places  Tisited.  In  this  respect  his  works  are  of  high  value.  His  descrip- 
tions also  are  writteu  with  taste  and  good  sense. 

1843.  Eev.  Eli  Smith,  A  Visit  to  AnUpatris  [in  April  1843].  Also  : 
Aeeoimt  of  an  ancient  temple  on  Mount  Lebanon  [Deir  el-Kiil'ab].  In  Biblio- 
tieoa  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  478  sq.  557. 

*  1843.  B,RY.  Jobs  Wiiao}i,X>.T>.  Landaof  the  £iMei>isiled  and  described, 
Edinb.  1847.  8.  2  Vols. 

184S-45.  Ebv.  Vm.  M.  Thombok,  The  Sources  qf  the  Jordan,  etc.  as 
visited  in  1843 ;  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  184S,  pp.  184  sq.— Tbar  from  Beir&t 
through  Northern,  Syria  to  Aleppo,  and  book,  in  1847;  in  BibUoih.  Saora, 
1849,  pp.  1,  243,  447,  663. 

1846.  W.  Erattt,  Die  Topographie  Jervsalems,  Bonn  1846. 

*  1845-6.  TiTTTS  ToBLEB,  M.  D.  visited  Jerusalem  at  this  time,  and  has 
published  the  following  six  works  relating  to  the  Holy  City  and  its  environs  : 

I.  Bethlehem,  St.  GaUen  1849.— 2.  Golgotha,  St.  GaUen  1851.— 8.  JHe  Siloah- 
gueUe  'und  der  Oeiberg,  St.  Qallen  1852. — 4.  Denibldtter  aus  Jerusalem,  St. 
Gfallen  1853. — 5.  Topographie  'Tron  Jerusalem  wnd  seinen  Umgebungea,  2  Bde. 
Berlin  1853-54. — 0.  Beitrag  gur  medicinisohen  Topographie  von  Jerusalem, 
Berlin  1855. 

1847.  H.  Gadow,  Ein  Auaflag  von  Jerusalem  dber  Jericho  an,  den  Jor- 
dan,dastodteMeei;undna(^  M&r  S&ia;  in2^itsehr.  der  morgenL  Ges.  1848, 

II.  pp.  52  sq. — Mittheilungeti  uher  die  gegerwtArtigen  Terrainverhaltnisse  in 
und  urn  Jermalem  ;  ibid.  1849.  III.  p.  85  sq, 

*  1848.  W.  F.  Lynch,  Commander,  Offieiat  Beport  of  the  United  States' 
EapeAition  to  explore  the  Dead  Sea  aiad  the  Siner  Jordan;  published  at  the 
National  Obaervatorj,  Washington  18S2.  4.  Appended  is  the  extensive  and 
valuable  geolo^cal  report  of  Dr  H.  J,  Ahdbhbos,  Geoiogieal  Eeconnaissanee 
of  part  of  the  Holy  Ijirtd. — This  ofBeial  work  waa  preceded  by  a  more  popu- 
lar one :  Narrative  of  tlie  United  States'  Expedition  to  ihe  Eiver  Jordan  and 
Gte  Dead  Sea,  Phila.  1849.  8. 

1849-60.  H.  A.  Db  Fokest,  M.  D.  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  Mount  Lebanon 
and  to  the  eastern  dde  of  Laho  Huleh  ;  in  the  Joum.  of  the  Amer.  Orient. 
Soo.  Vol.  II.  p.  287  eq.— Notes  on  Buins  in  the  Bakd'a  and  in  the  BeUd 
Ba'albek;  ibid.  Vol.  m.  p.  361  sq. 

1849-51.  A.  VON  Kremeb,  Mittel-Syrien  Tind  Dwmaseus,  Wien  1858. 
8vo.— Also,  Topographic  ton  Damascus,  2  Th,  Wien  1854^55.  4to,— Of  little 
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e.  1850.  The  (me  Si(e  iy(7a^nry;  in  tlieMTiBeum  of  Classical  Literature, 
1868.  Vol.  II.  p.  811-476. 

1850-51,  F.  Da  SArLosr,  Voyage  autow  de  la  Mer  MoHe  et  dans  lea 
Terrea  Bihliqwa,  3  Vola  Paris  1853.  8.  Also  English :  Karratme  of  a  Jour- 
Tuy  rotind  tJw  Dead  Sea  and  in.  the  Bible  Lands,  2  Vols,  Loud.  1853.— Tlie 
English  tiHe,  at  least,  is  a  misnomer  j  tlie  author  travelled  only  around  tlie 
Boufh  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  My  references  to  this  work  are  all  to  the  Eng- 
lish edition. 

1851-52.  0.  W.  M.  Van  db  Velde,  Na/natke  of  a  Jowriiey  through 
Syria  and  Palestine,  2  Vols.  Edinb.  and  Lond.  1854,  8. 

1852-64.  Ee¥.  J.  L.  PoBTSR,  Skoarwion  to  the  Summit  of  Sermon;  in 
Biblioth.  Sacra,  1854,  p.  41  aq. — Exawrgion  to  the  Lakes  east  of  Dwmmtu), 
ibid.  p.  842  sii.—Exeurdon  from  Darnastus  to  TiAriti  eto.  ibid,  p.  483  sq. 
— 2f6tea  of  a  Tour  from  Bamasous  to  Ba'albeh  and  Mums,  ibid,  p.  6i9  sq. 
From  these  papers  much  informafJou  has  been  extracted  relative  to  the  on- 
TlronB  of  Damascus;  as  also  much  was  reoeived  orally  from  the  author  during 
my  visit  to  the  dty.  To  him  I  was  also  indebted,  in  1852,  for  a  copy  of  his 
map  of  the  course  of  lie  Barada  from  its  source  in  Anti-Lebanon. — The 
snbstaneeof  the  above  papers,  as  also  an  account  of  his  residence  in  Damascus, 
&  journey  into  Hanrta,  and  other  exoursiona,  has  been  since  published  by 
Mr  Porter  under  the  titJe :  Mve  yem-a  in  Boma^eua,  2  Tols.  Lond.  1855, 
This  work  reached  me  too  late  to  be  of  service  in  preparing  my  own  account 
of  that  city, 

1858.  Arthue  Penbqyh  Stasimy,  Sinai  and  Palestine  ineonneetionwith 
their  Bietory,  Lond.  185G, 


II.  Works  on  the  Geogkaphy  ot  Palestine,  etc' 

By  wrllera  who  liad  not  thomselvea  visited  that  country. 
L    PALBSHNE. 

1690,  Chbist.  AuiiionoMiira,  7%eatrum  Terri^  Smctw,  eum  Tabulis  geo- 
graph.  Colon.  Agr.  1580.  fol.  ibid.  Ifi93,  1600,  1613, 1628,  1683.— The  author 
was  a  Dutch  eccleMstio,  a  native  of  Delft,  and  died  at  Cologne  in  1585,  He 
follows  chiefly  Brocardus ;  but  ^ves  at  the  end  of  the  volume  a  list  of  many 
oflier  authors  consulted. 

3646.  Sam.  Boohasti  Geographia,  Sacra,  sm  Phaleg  et  Canaan,  Oadomi 
(Oaen)1646.fol.  Franckf.  1614.  4.  Lugd.  Bat.  1692.  foL  ibid.  ed.Villeman- 
dy,170r.  fol. 

1666.  Nio.  Samsom,  Geographia  Sacra  ex  V.  et  If.  Test,  deaumia  et  in 
Tahulis  qvMtuor  concinnata,  Paris  1665,  Cum  Notis  Clerid,  Lugd,  Bat.  1704. 
fol. — Sanson,  a  celebrated  French  geographer,  died  A.  D,  1667. 

■  Tbe  data  here  preBned  wfera  to  llie  time  of  first  pobUoalloo. 
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1677,  Ole,  Dapfbe'h  Stmkeurige  Beschriping  nan  gantseJi  Syrie,  ett 
Palesmn  <tf  Eeileige  Lant,  etc.  Eotterd,  1677  fol.  Amst.  1681.  fo!.  German, 
Ada.,  Oder  Besehr^hung  dea  gantsen  Si/rien  und  Baleatijia  oder  gdobten 
iani^w,  Amst.  1G81.  fol.  Niimb,  1669.  fol,  A  great  mflBa  of  materials  tlirowa 
together  without  jwlgment. 

*  1701.  0HBi6T0pn.  OBLLARTua,  Notitia  Orbis  Antiqui  seu  GeograpMa 
PimW,  3  Tom.  4  to,  laps.  1701-5.  Auxlt  J.  0.  Sohwarz,  ib.  1781-S3.  With 
new  title,  ih.  177^-73.  Sjiia  and  Palestine  are  coatainod  in  tie  aeoond  volume. 

1708.  Ed,  Wells,  An  Jliatorical  &eography  of  the  New  Test.  3  'Vols. 
Lond.  1708.  8.  ib.  1713,  8;  several  times  reprinted.  Also,  An  Eut<mcal 
Geography  of  the  Old  Test.  3  Vols,  Loud.  1713.  8,  etc.  Both  works  in  Gerin. 
hy  Panzer,  Kiirnb.  1765,  8,  4  Theile. 

*  1714,  Hade,  Ebland,  Baljeatina  «c  rruyn/mnentU  veteribui  illuatrata, 
Tr^j.  Bat.  1714.  4.  iTarimb.  1716,  4,  Eeprinted  in  Ugolini  Thesaur.  Antiq. 
Saor.  T.  VI.— This  jet  remains  the  standard  classic  work  on  Palestine,  as  for 
down  as  to  the  era  of  the  crusades.  A  new  edition,  inclnding  the  results  of 
modem  researches,  would  be  still  more  valuable. 

1758-68.  Will.  Alb,  Baoeienb  Jleilige  Geograp?de,  etc.  6  Dcelen, 
Utrecht  1758-68.  8.  German  by  G.  A.  Maas,  EiatorUche  und  Oeagraphuehe 
Beaeb-TBihung  wn  Paldstina,  etc.  II  Th.  in  7  Bde,    Oleve  n.  Leipz.  1766-75,  8. 

*  1785.  Abt,  Feiede,  BiisoniSG's  ErdlmoJireiliung.  Th,  V,  Pala»tina; 
Arabien,  etc.  Altona  1785,  8,  With  a  new  title-page  aa  Th.  XI.  Abth. 
I,  nnmb.  1793, — One  of  the  beat  ti'eatises  on  the  modern  geography  of  Pa- 
lestine. 

1790.  Ybbhanb  tab  Hamklstbld,  Aardryhande  des  ByieU  ete.  Asast 
1790.  8.  6  Deelen.  German  by  Janisoh,  BiMiacke  Cfeographie,  Hamb,  1733- 
96.  8,  8  Bde. — The  translation  was  never  completed. 

1799,  OoNEAD  MABaKBT,  GeogTopliie  deT  Oriechenvnd  Somer.  Th.  VI. 
Abth,  1,  Arahien,  Paldstina,  Syriea,  Wiirnb,  1799.  8.     Edit,  2.  Leipz,  1831. 

1817.     0,  r.  EtoDKB  Landeshindevmi,  Palaitina,'Bi(r\mlBl'J.  8. 

*  1818,  Gael  Eittbb  Die  Erdkuvde  ete.  Th.  II,  West-Aden..  Berlin 
1818.  8.    Eor  the  second  edition  see  below,  1848-65, 

*  1820.  G,  B.  WiisBB,  Ba>lisches  BealiBorterluck,  Leipz.  1820.  8.  Re- 
written, much  enlarged,  and  improved,  Sd  edition,  Leipz,  1847-8.  2  Bde. — 
TJie  geographical  articles  ai'e  written  irith  great  care. 

1826.  E,  F.  Kael  Eosbnmuli*:e,  BibUsche  GeograpMe,  3  Bde.  Leipz. 
1633-28.  8.  The  second  volume  is  oeoopied  with  Palestine. — This  work  ap- 
pears to  have  been  compiled  hastily  and  vrithout  esfenaive  research. 

*  1835.  Cakl  vou  Eabmbk,  Palasfintr.,  Leipz.  1835.  8.  Third  edition, 
enlarged  and  mnch  improved,  Leipz.  1850. — The  work  is  compiled  with  great 
diligence,  and  forms  an  excellent  Manual 

1841,  J,  EiTTO,  PaleHtine,  its  Physical  and  Bible  History,  3  Vols.  Lond. 
1841. 

1841.  8.  MuNK,  Palestine  ;  Sescription  QeograpMque,  Historigue,  et 
ArcMologique,  Paris  1841.  This  work  was  published  before  the  author  bad 
access  to  the  Biblical  Reaearohea  ;  and,  being  stereotyped,  all  later  editions 
remain  without  change. 
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•  1848-55.    Oim,  Eirm,,  Tertliidxnde  Mdhtude  ia- Simi-Sminit. 
~  T.liutm,  ,nd  Syriin,  4  Bd..  Berli,  1848-65.    Il,„e  volmna  coMitute 

",■"'' °'Ji!  !!e?°*.»*'™  <■'  O"  ""'«''■  E'-t  work :  m  EriMM,,  tie. 
v».  Ih  Xiy,  XT.  ™  XVI  XVII.  i-l,._Tu.  i,  a  „,  ,^„.t„.„  „,.„' 
relates  to  the  geography  of  Palestine  and  Syria. 

a   JERUSALEM. 

*  1^5-    ^-  ^-  D'Akyiluj,  i).>^rta(i««  ^r  rmendm  de  I'andmne  Jh^ 
saI^etdesonTemple,F>^i,im.  8     Eeprtatedin  the  Afpeadk  to  Cha- 

,'!!?■    J'  '■  ^™'™  ™»-  »'»•«<.  ««i  m^,l,  ff„5  Halle  lt89 
1883    8  '  °""™"'    ^"^  ^°f»^  "'*'"  *•  <■"'»  ^'i-"  rf<       KM 

S„t  11.  Th.  ,5.  p  a3--.21  Tl  ,  .  tte  „„.  co„,l...  and  v  JS'^ 
on  the  ancient  and  modern  topography  of  the  Holy  City 
hj^llnd  ^tm  ^^^^'"°'''  ^'^  ^'"^  ""  ""^  '"^*™'  SVoffmi.Sy  ^//.ma- 
«  Af^'  /^"■'*"="-*^^s,  Senhschrift&ler  Golgotha,  und  dm  Hdlig-Grab  ia 
Abhandliingen  der  K  Bayer.  Akademie  der  Wiss."  IH.  01.  TI  Bd  lU. 
Abth.    Published  also  separately,  Miinich  1652.  4to. 
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LA  CITEZ  DE  JHERUSALEM. 

The  following  carious  and  important  tract,  describing  the  streets  and 
Mligious  estftbliahraents  of  Jerusalem,  atthe  time  the  <aty  was  capturedfrom 
tie  Christians  bj  Saladia  in  A.  D.  1187,  was  flrat  published  as  a  note  by 
Connt  Beugnot,  in  his  eplendid  edition  of  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  Tome  II. 
p.  681  sq,  Paris  1848.  (This  work  is  also  i^ued  as  part  of  the  great  coUeo- 
tion:  BeoueildesEktorimtdes  Cmaades;  Jot's,  Tome  1, 11.)  Tlie  manuscript 
'isintheBihliothSqnelmpSriale,  Pondsde  Sorbonne,  No.  387,  foL  304r-S08. 
Nothing  further  respecting  it  has  been  made  known.  The  first  paragraph 
shows,  that  the  description  refera  to  the  time  of  Saladin's  conquest ;  and  the 
trafit  was  written  probably  not  long  after  that  event.— I  have  subjoined  a 
few  slight  notes,  by  way  of  explanation, 

I.  Engwl  estat  la  cites  de  Jkenimlem  et  U  seins  lieu  estoient  A  cejour. 

"  Pom^se  qne  li  pins  des  bona  CresUens  parolent  et  honent  parier  Tolen- 
tiers  de  la  semte  citS  de  Jherusalem,  et  des  seins  liens  od  Jhesn  Crls  fu  mors 
et  vis,  noTis  dirons  comment  elle  aroit  au  jonr  que  Salhadins  et  li  Sarrazin  la 
conqnisent  sw  les  Crestiens.  Ancunes  gena  porent  estre  qui  le  vodrent  onir ; 
«1  a  qni  il  degplaisoit,  porent  trespasser  oe  lieu  .... 

"  II  ot  en  la  dte  de  Jhemsalem  mi.  maistres  portes  en  crois,  I'nne  endroit 
I'autre,  entre  les  pourternes.  Or  les  vous  nommeray  eonment  elles  serient. 
LaiwrteX'iM'iiestoitversHoleilcottchant  et  estoit  ii  la  droiture  dea  portea 
Obres,'  qui  estoit  vers  soleil  levant  de  derrieres  h  temple  Domini.  Celo 
portetenoita  la  porteDavid^,  Quantonestoitdevanteele  porte.sitonmoit 
on  a  main  destre,  en  une  rue  par  devant  la  lour  Band.  Si  poit  on  aler  au 
mont  de  Syon  par  nne  posteme  qni  la  estoit  en  cele  rue  a  raein  senestre. 
Ainsi  oomme  on  ilsoit  hors  de  la  postcrne,  un  moustiet  monseigneur  S.  Jaque 
de  Galice,^  qui  frere  estoit  monseignenr  S.  Jehan  evangeliate  ;  ih  diaoit  on 
que  S.  Jaques  ot  h  teste  copSe  et  pource  fist  on  lo  moustier  la.  L'a  grant  me 
qm  aloit  de  la  tour  David  droit  anx  portes  Ores  La  grant  apeloit  on  la  rue 
David,*  juaqu'au  change,  4  mein  senestre.    De  la  tour  David  avoit  une  grant 

'  TbisKate,  written  fnrtlier  on  Oirs  and  '  Here  we  have  Hie  great   Armenian 

Oir«,  w<^ild  seem  to  be  tU  Golden  Rftte  ooment  with  its  churcl.  of  St  J™es. 

'  For  '  k  porte  David,'  it  should  douht-  '  This  '  «r^t  of  DavLd     m  the   street 

less  read  'ia  tour  David,'  aa  in  the  nest  Icadins  down  from  the  Yala  gal«  as  tar  as 

sentence.  to  th*  angle  nt  the  bazars. 
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place  oti  on  vendoit  le  hlk  Et  quant  on  avoit  an  peu  avuli  celo  rne,  qni  avoit 
non  k  rne  DavU,  el  trouyoit  on  line  rue  il  meia  Beneatre  qni  ayoit  non  la  me 
au  Patriarchs, '  pource  que  li  patriarohos  manoit  au  chief  de  oele  rue.  li 
patriarches  avoit  una  porte  de  li  oft  on  entroit  en  la  maison  de  I'Ospital 
Aprfis  si  avoit  une  porte  par  ah  on  entroit  ou  moustier  deu  Sepnore,  mais 
n'ostoit  mio  la  Kiistre.  Quant  on  venoit  aucbangola.  oiilarueDavid  Mlloit, 
si  trouYoit  on  une  rne  qni  avoit  non  la  rue  de  Mont  Syon.  Et  &,  I'iasue  do 
change  trouvoit  on  une  rue  eouverte  i  vote  qni  avdt  Eon  la  rm  des  Herhes; 
1^  Tcndoit  on  toutes  lea  horbos,  et  toua  lea  fruis  de  la  vile,  et  lea  espiceg.  An 
ohief  de  cele  rue  avoit  1.  lieu  oft.  on  vendoit  le  poisson.  Et  avoit  nne  grant 
place  a  mein  aenestre,  15.  ofi  on  vendoit  les  iiromagea  et  les  poules  et  les  oes. 
A  mein  deatre  de  eel  marchiS  estoient  li  lifi  as  orfevres  surieig.  Et  ai  y  ven- 
doit on  les  paumos  que  li  pomier  aportent  d'outremer.  A  mein  destre  de  eel 
marchie  estoient  lea  eachepes  des  orfevres  latins.  An  chief  des  eachopea  avoit 
une  flbaVe  de  nonnMus,  que  on  apeloit  Seinte  Marie  la  (h-ant.  AprSs  oele 
abaVe  do  nonnaina  troavoit  on  nne  abaVe  de  moignes  noira,  que  on  apeloit 
Stinte  Marie  la  Latine.  Aprfe  trouvoit  on  la  -indson  de  VO^ital  k  mwn 
destre. 

n.  De  ce  meisme, 
"  De  la  droiture  de  TOspital  estoit  la  mestre  porte  du  sepucre.  Devant 
oele  porte  du  sepucre  avoit  une  monJt  tele  place  pavee  de  marbre.  A 
main  deatre  do  eel  Sepulcre  avoit  1.  mouatier  qne  I'on  apelle  S.  Jaque  des 
Jacopins.  A  mein  destre,  devant  de  oele  porte  dn  Sepnlore,  avoit  1. 
degr*  par  oil  en  montoit  ou  mont  de  Calvaire.  JA  ans,  on  son  !e  mont,  avoit 
une  raoult  belle  chapeUe  Et  ai  avoit  I  autre  huia  en  oele  chapelle  par  od  en 
m  d     se  al  vr  g    z  qui 

T  ns  tr  pnlcr  nz  le 

™  C  G  m  to  hiera 

d  nn  te       in  Cele 

e  r     p  to  m      de  la 

E       ea  tizo    to  d  te      E  cole 

diapelle  si  estoit  tenant  an  aepuore,  si  comme  U  j  avoit  une  porte  de  dont  on 
entroit  on  monstier ;  t,  I'endroitnre  do  cele  porte  eatoit  li  monumens.  En  eel 
endroit,  lit  oti  li  monumens,  eatoit  li  monstiera  tons  roons,  et  si  estoit  ouvrea 
par  desure,  sanz  conuvertnre.  Et  dedans  ceat  le  monnment  esfoit  la  pierro 
don  Bepulcre,  et  li  monumens  couvera  a  voute  au  ohaveoii  do  eel  monument, 
anai  cum  an  chief  de  I'autel  par  dehors,  que  Ton  apeloit  Chaveo ;  Ik  chantoit 
en  oliascnnjourau  point  dujonr,  II  avoit  moult  bele  place  tout  entonr  le 
monument  et  toute  pav6o,  A  com  en  aloit  ii  pouroesaion  tout  entonr  le  monn- 
ruent,  Aprga,  vers  orient,  estoit  li  cuenrs  dn  gepuore,  1^  od  li  chanoines 
chantolent ;  ai  estoit  Ions.  Entre  le  ouer,  li  ot  li  ohanoine  estoient  et  le  mo- 
nument, avoit  1.  autel  li,  oMi  Grieu  ohantoient.  Jf^s  1,  autre  clos  avoit  entre 
I ;  y  avoit  I.  par  oft  on  aloit  de  I'nn  &  I'autre.  Et  en  milieu  du  cucr  .ia  cha- 
noines, avoit  1.  letrin  de  marbre,  que  en  apeloit  le  oompaa ;   lassus  list  en  I'e 

'  The  'street  of  (he  Patriarch'  is  that    fcisih  and  abovE  fha  Chureh  of  Ihe  Holy 
numing  north  jast  beloH-  the  poolof  Hczo-    Sepuiclire. 
Vot.  n.— 47* 
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pistre.  A  tnnin  destre  du  mestre  aiitel  de  ce  cuer  eatoit  mons  de  Calvaiie. 
Si  que,  quant  on  chantoit  mease  de  ]a  Eesnrreirion,  Iidiacrea,qnantil  chaatoit 
ravangile,  si  so  tonrnoit  vers  le  taont  de  Oalvaire  quant  il  diaoit  OruaiJtiBum  ; 
apr^s  si  se  tournoit  vers  le  monument  qnant  ildiaoit  reaurrexit,  uon.  eithte,  si 
monatroit  an  doit :  Ecce  locus uU pameT^unt eunt;  et'pnis  si  ao  retounioitan 
livre  ai  pardiaoit  aon  Bvan^e.  Au  olieves  don.  cner  avoit  nne  porte,  par  IS, 
oMi  ohanoine  entroient  en  lear  offecinea,  ainein  destre.  Entre  cele porte  et 
mont  de  Oalvairo  avoit  1.  moot  parfont  fosafi,  oii  en  avaloit  h  degrez.  Li 
avoit  nne  place  que  en  apeloit  Sainte  Helaine.  LS  trouva  aainte  Helainne  la 
croia  et  lea  clons  et  le  martel  et  la  eonrono.  En  oele  fosaf ,  ou  tens  que 
Jhesn  Oria  fn  en  terre,  getoit  on  loa  oora  de  larrons  qui  estoient  crncifiez, 
qnend  on  lea  despendoit.  Et  quant  on  lear  coupoit  ou  poing  ou  teste,  on  en 
en  feiaojt  aucuno  jnatioe,  on  le  faisoit  ou  mont  de  Oalvarie ;  que  on  y  faisoit 
les  jnstieea  et  oe  que  lea  lois  aportoient,  et  que  on  gistoit  lea  membrea  que  on 
jngoita  pardre  ana  maKaitenrs.  Tout  ainsi  que  li  chanoine  isaoient  dou 
sepulcre,  d  mein  seneatre  estoit  lear  dortoira,  et  t  raeln  deatre  li  refrotois  et 
tenoit  an  mont  de  Oalvarie.  Entre  cm  n.  ofEces  eatoit  lenr  clistres  et  leur 
preana.  En  nn  lieu  du  peel  avoit  nne  grant  onverture,  dont  on  i  eoit  en  la 
chambre  Elaine  quideaaoua  estoit,  oar  autrement  n'i  veoit  on  goute. 

III.  De  ee  mekme. 
"  Le  changes  estoit  tenana  &  la  rue  dm  Herbes,  que  on  apeloit  Mal-quis-^mat. 
En  cele  rue  cuisoit  on  la  viande  an  pelerins,  que  en  vondoit,  etailavoit  on  lea 
diiez.  Et  si  aloit  on  de  la  me  au  sepnlere.  Tout  avaut  de  cele  rue  de  Jlal- 
qnimat,  avoit  nne  me  qne  en  apeloit  la  roe  GomeHe,  li  oil  en  vendoit  la  dra- 
perie ;  et  eatoit  toute  ii  voufe  par  desure. '  Et  par  cele  rue  aloit  on  an  sepnl- 
ere. Cele  me  dont  aloit  du  change  aus  portea  Oirea,  avoit  i  non  la  rae  3/\i 
Temple;  pour  ce  I'apeloit  on  la  porte  du  Temple,  que  en  venoit  aincois  an 
Temple  que  anx  portes  Oires.  A  mein  aeneatro,  si  eoin  on  avaloit  cele  me  & 
alerau  Temple,  &  eatoit  la  Bouoherie,  la  oil  en  vendoit  la  cbarde  laboucherie 
i.  ooux  de  la  vile.  A  mein  destre  avoit  nne  autre  rue  par  M  oil  on  aloit  S. 
I'Ospital.  Oele  rue  avoit  non  aus  Alemana.  A  mein  senestre,  sur  le  pont," 
avoit  1.  mouatier  do  S.  Gile.  Au  chief  de  cele  rue  trouvoit  on  unea  portes 
que  en  apeloit  portes  Preciensea ;  que  Jheau  Oris  par  oea  portes  entroit  en  la 
cit^  de  Jherusalera,  qtiant  il  ala  par  terre.  Ces  portes  ai  estoient  en.  nn  mnr 
qui  eatoit  entre  la  citfi  et  le  mnr  des  portes  Oirea. 

"Entre  le  mnr  dela  cit^et  lemur  dea  portes  Oires  si etoitli Temples.  Et 
ai  y  avoit  nne  grant  place  qui  pins  eatoit  d'une  traictie  de  lone  et  le  giet  d'nne 
pierre  do  le,  ain  que  en  veigne  au  Temple.  Oele  place  ai  estoit  pavee,  dont  on 
apeloit  oele  place  le  Pavement.  A  mein  deatre,  si  come  en  iaaoitjde  ces  portes, 
estoit  li  Temples  Salemon,  li,  oil  li  frero  du  tomplo  manoient.  A  la  droiture 
des  portes  Precieuases  et  des  portes  Oires  estoit  li  mouatiers  du  Temple  Domini. 
Et  St  estoit  en  taut,  w.  come  il  monta  aus  degrez  haua.    Et  quant  on  montoit 

'  Of  tliisjM«(  nofMngfurtherislmown. 
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ces  degrez,  si  tronvoit  on  moult  large,  et  cb  pavement  aaloit  tout  entotir  le 
moHHtier  du  Temple.  Li  moustieis  dou  Temple  eetoit  toaa  rong.  Et  i  mein 
seneatre  da  haut  pavement  ia  Temple,  estoit  I'offedae  de  I'abbfi  et  des  cha- 
noines.  Et  de  cole  part  avoit  ana  degrez  par  ofi  en  montoit  au  Temple,  du 
bas  pavement  en  haut.  Devera  soleil  levant,  tenant  an.  moatier  du  Temple, 
avoit  nne  chapelle  de  monaeigneur  S,  Jaque  Fapostre,  le  monor ;  poaroe  eatoit 
iloc  qnant  cele  clmpele  que  il  y  fu  martirioz,  quant  li  Jula  le  giterent  de  snr  le 
Temple  aval.  Dedans  cele  cLapelle  estoit  li  lieua  oil  Jhesu  Orie  delivra  la 
pechaireaae  qui  on  menoit  martiror,  pource  qn'ele  avoit  est6  priae  en  avoaltere, 
Au  chief  de  ce  pavement,  par  d«ver3  aoleil  levant,  ravaloit  en  una  degrez  t 
aler  ana  portez  Oires.  Quant  on  les  avoit  avalez,  ai  trouvoit  Foil  nne  place 
grant,  ains  quo  enveniat  auportes;  11  seoit  li  autres  qne  Salomona  fiat.  Par 
ces  port«8  ne  passoit  nns,  aiaa  eatoient  murSes,  et  ae  n'i  pasaoit  nnlz  qne  n 
foiz  en  I'an,  que  on  lea  deamnroit ;  et  aloit  on  h  pourceasion  le  jonr  de  Paaques 
Florieaipoureo  que  Jhesu  Oris  ypaasa  i  eel  jour,  etfurecueillialpourcessiona; 
et  le  jonr  de  la  feat«  Seinte  Crola  en  atenbrre,  pour  ce  que  par  cea  portes  fu 
raport^e  la  crois  en  Jherusolem,  qnant  li  emperierea  de  Rome  Eraclea  le  con- 
qoeata  en  Perse  et  par  cele  porte  ia  remist  en  la  citfi  et  [a]  la  en  &  ponreeaaon 
encontre  lai.  Par  ce  que  on  n'iaaoit  mie  hors  de  la  vile  par  ces  portez,  yl  y 
avoit  nne  poateme  par  encoate,  que  en  apeloit  la  porte  de  Josaphat. '  Par  cele 
posterne  isaoient  ceniz  de  la  dtfi  hore  de  cele  part.  Et  cele  poaterne  estoit  k 
mein  aeneatre  dea  portez  Oires,  par  devera  midi.  T  avoloit  on  du  haut  pa- 
Teraent  du  Temple  has,  de  dont  on  aloit  au  Temple  Salmon.  A  mein  se- 
nestre,  bs  com  on  aloit  du  haut  pavement  en  has,  li  avoit  1.  mouaticr  que  on 
apeloit  le  Biera.  I^  estoit  li  hers  dont  Dies  fii  berchiea  en  s'enfance,  si  que 
en  diaoit.  On  moustier  dou  Temple  avoit  na.  portes  en  croia;  la  premiere 
estoit  devera  aonleil  couchant ;  par  celi  enti'oient  cil  de  la  cit6  on  Temple ;  et 
par  oe!i,  devers  soleil  levant,  entroit  on  en  la  chapelle,  et  si  s'enriaaoit  on 
ilequea  ans  portes  oires.  Par  la  porte  devera  midi  .entroit  on  ou  temple  Sa- 
lomon.    Et  par  la  porte  devers  AquiUon  entroit  on  en  I'ahaiee. 

V.  Deeemeisme. 
"  Or  Tona  M  devis6  du  Temple  et  dou  Sepnlcre,  content  il  aeenf,  et  de  I'Os- 
pital,  et  dca  rnea  qui  estoient  des  porte  de  David  de  oi  aa  portez  Oires,  I'nne 
endroit  Tautre.  Oele  devera  Aquilon  avoit  non  la  porte  Seinte  Estiene.  "  Par 
cele  porte  entroient  tout  li  pelerin  et  tout  oil  qui  par  devers  Acre  venoit  en 
Jhemgalem,  et  par  toute  la  terre  du  flun  juaqu'4  la  mer  d'Eaoalone.  Dehors 
cele  porte,  ainsi  com  on  j  entroit,  h.  mein  destre  avoit  nn  moustier  de  raon- 
sdgnenr  Saint  Estienea  qui  fii  lapid^.  Devant  ce  moustier,  k  mein  seaestre, 
avoit  nn  grant  manson  qne  en  apelloit  I'Aanerie ;  lA  souloient  geair  li  asDe  et 
11  aommier  de  I'Oapitd,  pource  avoit  non  I'Asnerie.  Oe  moaitier  de  8,  Eati- 
ene  abatirent  li  Oreatien  de  Jheniaalem  devant  ce  qn'il  fuaiicnt  aaaejjii,  ponr  ce 
que  limoustiera  eatoit  prea  dea  mura.  L'Agnerie  no  fu  pas  ahatue,  ams  ot 
puis  grant  meatier  aus  pelerlna  qui  par  treuage  venoienten  Jhernsalem,  quant 

'  Now  the  gats  of  Dam  u  us. 
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elle  estoit  aa  SarrasiiM,  et  que  leg  sarrasins  n'es  laissoient  mie  hebergier  de- 
dena  ia  cM ;  ponr  oe  lor  [fu]  k  maison  de  I'Asnerie  gran  laestier.  A  meia 
destre  d©  la  porte  de  Jherusalcm,  tenant  an  mura,  devant  k  la  maladrerie, 
aToit  nne  posterne  que  on  apeloit  la  posterne  S,  1-adre,  Qnant  11  aarraslns 
orrent  eonqulBe  la  cit6  aur  les  Crestiens,  par  li  metoient  il  ens  lea  Oreatiena 
pour  aler  conyortement  an  Sepulcre.  Car  H  sarraeina  ne  vonloient  mio  que 
li  Crestien  veissent  la  couvine  de  la  oit^ ;  pour  ce  lea  metoie  on  ens  par  !a 
porte  le  Patriarche,  qui  estoit  en  la  me  don  mouatier  dn  Sepuicro,  He  on  ne 
lea  metoit  mic  ens  par  la  meatre  porte.  Maia  sachiez  bien  de  voir  que  li  Cres- 
tien pelerin  qni  vonloient  aler  au  sepucre  et  aa  ontres  seins  lieua,  que  li  sarra- 
aina  en  avoient  d'eulz  grnnz  treus  et  grana  leviers  et  grana  aervioea.  Li  aarra- 
aina  leg  prisoient  bien  cboscnn  an  xi"  besana.  Maia  en  Mcomenia  apr^a  tona 
lea  Creations  qni  logier  en  donoient,  par  qnoia  il  ne  valoit  mie  tant.  Quant 
on  entroit  en  la  <At6  par  la  porte  de  8.  Esticne,  si  tronvoit  on  u.  rues,  Tune  & 
destre  et  I'autre  a  seneatre  qui  aJoit  it  la  porte  de  mont  Syon  qni  estoit  en- 
droit  tnidi.  Et  la  port«  en  mont  ai  estoit  i.  droiture,  aloit  A,  nne  posterne  que 
on  apele  k  Tanerie  et  aloit  droit  par  dessons  le  pont.  Oele  rue  qui  aloit  k  la 
porte  dn  Mont  Syon,  avoit  ^  non  ^  )■««  Sainte  Eatiene. '  Dead  qne  en  venoit 
as  ohongea  des  Suriena  avoit  h.  mein  deatre  qui  en  apeloit  la  rw  dou  Scpuere  ;  ' 
li  estoit  la  porte  de  la  Meaon  dou  Sepncre :  par  \k  entroient  oeua  du  Sepncre 
en  leur  meisona  et  en  leur  manoirs.  Qnant  en  venoit  devant  oe  change,  si 
tournoit  en  k  mein  destre  une  rue  oonverte  a  vonte,  par  ofi  en  aloit  au  mous- 
tier  dou  Sepncre.  En  oele  rue  vendoit  li  Surien  leur  draperie  et  si  faiaoit  on 
lea  ohandelea  de  eire.  Devant  oe  change  vendoit  on  le  poison.  A  oes  chan- 
ges tenoient  lea  iiL  rnra  qui  tenoient  aux  autros  ohanclies  des  Latins.  Dont 
I'une  de  ces  nr.  rnes  avoit  non  mo  Couverte.  La  vendoient  li  Latin  lenr 
draperie ;  et  i'autre  rue  des  Herbea,  et  la  tierco  Maaquiamat.  Pai-  la  rue  des 
Herbes  aloit  on  en  la  rue  dn  Mont  Syon,  dont  on  aloit  i  la  porte  du  Mont 
Syon,  ettresoopoit  on  lame  David.  Par  la  rue  Couverte  nioit  on  en  nne  rue 
par  le  change  dea  Latina ;  oele  rue  apeloit  on  la  me  de  I'Aro  Judaa,  pour  ce 
qne  en  disoit  que  Judaa  s'i  pendi:  A  y  avoit  1.  arc  de  pierre,  A  senestre  de 
cole  rue  avoit  1.  mouatier  de  S.  Martin.  Et  prSa  de  ccle  porte  avoit  1.  mon- 
Btier  de  S.  Pierre.  La  diaoit  on  que  ce  fu  que  Jlesu  Oris  fist  la  bone  que  il 
mist  ^a  eux  de  celuy  qni  n'avoit  onquea  veu.  Hora  de  la  porte  de  Mont  Syon 
si  troToit  on  m.  voies.  Une  voie  iL  mein  doatre  qui  aloit  S  I'abaie  et  au 
monatier  de  Mont  Sion,  Et  ontre  Tabaie  et  lea  mnrs  de  la  citS  avoit  1,  grant 
atre  et  1.  monatier,  en  nulieu  de  la  voic;  h  mein  eeneatre  si  aloit  selono  lea 
mura  de  la  cit6  droit  an  portes  Oirea  et  dlleo  avaloit  on  ou  val  do  Josaphat, 
et  si,  en  aloit  en  la  fonlaine  de  SSyloe.  Et  de  cole  porte  &  mein  destre  sur 
cele  voie,  avoit  1.  monatiw  de  S.  Pien-e  en  Galiceinte.  En  tel  moustier  avoit 
nne  parfonde,  li  oil  en  disoit  .que  S.  Pierres  se  musa,  quant  il  ot  Jhean  Cris 
renoi6  et  il  oi  le  coo  chanter,  et  !ii  ploura  il.  La  vote,  i  la  droiture  de  cele 
porte,  par  devors  midi,  d  aloit  par  deaur  le  mont,  do  si  que  en  passalareie  si 
avaloit  on  le  mont  et  aloit  en  par  cele  porto  en  Bethleem. 

'  This  is  tlie  street  leading  from  the  pre-  Churcli  of  tlia  Holy  Sepukbre ;  forming  tlie 

Bent  Damaroua  gate  to  tlie  bazars.  wesCorn  portion  of  tlie  present    Via  dolo- 

"  Apparently  flie  street  leading  np  from  rasa. 
flie  preceding  one,  on  tlia  north  of  the 
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"  Quant  on  aToit  avalfi  le  mont,  si  trouvoit  en  1.  lai  en  la  vaMe,  qn'en 
apdoit  le  Im  Germain,^  que  Gerraidns  le  flst  Mre  pour  recneillir  les  iancs  qui 
descendoient  des  montaignes  quant  il  plovoit ;  et  U  abusroit  on  les  chevauB 
de  la  cite.  D'autre  part  la  valSe,  k  mein  eenestre,  pres  d'iluec,  avoit  1.  Car- 
nier  que  en  apeloit  Chaudemar.  JA  geloit  on  lea  pelerins  qui  mouroieat  & 
I'Oapital  de  JheiMisalera,  Oelo  tval6e]  oii  li  charniera  estoit  fu  achete  des  de- 
niera  dont  Jndaa  vend!  la  cher  Jhesu  Orist,  ei  come  t'ETangiie  temoigne. 
Dehors  la  porte  avoit  1.  lai  par  devera  soldi  coucliant,  que  on  apeloit  le  loy 
du  PatriareAe,"  la  oil  on  recueilloit  lee  iaues  d'ilae«  entour  pour  abeurer  lea 
chevos.  Pre3  de  cele  lai  avoit  un  oharnier  que  en  apeloit  le  Ohamier  du  Lyon. 
n  avint  jil,  si  oom  en  disoit,  1 1.  jour  qui  passez  estoit,  qu'il  avoit  entre  Ores- 
tiena  et  Sarrasins  une  bataille  entre  oelle  oharnier  et  Jherusalem,  oA  il  avoit 
mout  de  CresHens  ocis,  et  qae  li  Sarrasins  de  la  bataille  leg  devoient  toua  feire 
lendemaja  ordoir  pour  la  puor.  Tant  que  il  avint  que  uns  Ijonsvint  par  nuit, 
les  porta  touz  en  cele  fosse,  si  con  en  disoit;  pour  ce  I'apeloit  on  le  Chamier 
du  Ljon.  Et  dessua  oe  Ghoruier  avoit  1.  moustier  oij  en  dient^^it  ohaecua 
jour  pr^s  d'iieques.  A  une  lieue  avoit  une  nbeiede  fwnnaina,^  Ifi  oEi  en  disoit 
que  nne  des  pieces  de  la  vroie  croie  fu  cueillae  ... 

Vn.  De  ce  mekme. 
"  Or  reveing  &,  la  porte  8.  Estienue,  it  la  roe  qui  aloit  &  mein  seneatre,  qui 
aloit  il.  la  posterne  de  la  Tanerie.  Quant  on  avoit  ole  une  grant  piece  de  ceste 
rue  S  meia  senestre,  que  on  apeloit  Itt  rue  de  Josaphat;  *  quant  en  avoit  1. 
pou  al6  avant,  ai  trovoit  en  1.  qnarrefoor  d'une  voie,  dont  !a  voie  qui  venoit 
devers  senestre  au  Temple  et  aloit  au  Sepucre.  Au  chief  de  oele  voie  avoit 
nne  porte  par  devers  le  Temple,  que  on  apeloit  portes  Doulereuscs.^  A  main 
destre,  sur  le  oarfor  de  cele  voie,  fu  li  ruisiaus  dont  I'Evangile  temoigne ;  dont 
il  disoit  que  nostre  sires  le  passa  quant  il  fa  menez  cnicifier.  En  eel  endroit 
avoit  nn  moustier  de  8.  Jehan  I'evangelistre,  et  si  y  avoit  un  gi-ant  manoir. 
Oil  manoirs  et  li  raonstiers  eatoit  de  nonnains  de  Bethanie ;  la  manoient  eles 
quant  il  estoit  guerre  de  Sarrasins.  Or  reveing  &,  la  rue  de  Josaphat.  Entre 
la  rue  de  Josaphat  et  lea  mura  de  la  oit6,  a  main  senestre,  avoit  rues,  aina  com 
a  une  vile.  LS  manoient  li  plus  de  ceulx  de  Jherusalem,  et  ces  rues  apeloit 
on  la  Merie.  En  tel  merie  avoit  un  moustier  de  smnte  Marie  Madelaine ;  et 
prfis  du  moustier  avoit  une  posterne.  En  ne  povoit  mie  issir  de  bora  au  ohans, 
mais  entre  u.  murs  en  aloit  on.  A  main  deatre  de  cele  rue  do  Josaphat  avoit 
an  moustier  que  en  apeloit  le  Eepons  /  ^  1^  disoit  on  que  Jhean  Oris  se  repousa 
quant  on  le  mena  crucifier.    Et  li  estoit  la  prison  oi  il  fu  mia  la  nuit  que  U 

'  '  Le  lai  Germain '  (tppeare  to  be  the  '  These  '  portes  douleranees '  cnrre«pond 

Birket  Snltan.     So  Sehultz  p.  119.  fo  the   present  Ecce  Homo      The  name 

'  Now  tlie  Eirfcet  Mamilla,  west  of  the  seima  to  coiitam  the  ftprm  of  the  later 

city.  '  Via  dolorosa ,'  whuh  nasthcn  obvioubly 

'  Now  the  convent  of  the  Cross,  Deir  ol-  nnknown 

MusflUabeh.  "  This  name,  '  le  Repona     *ould  read 

*  This  was  the  street  lea^ng   on   the  'It  Eepons,'   as   appears    tiom  the  next 

north  of  tlie  Haram  Vt  the  former  gate  of  clausa, 
Jehoshaphat,  now  St,  Stephen's, 
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£a  pri3  en  Gessemani.  TJn  pea  avant  en  cele  rue  avoit  eate  la  mauon  Pilate. 
A.  main  senestre,  devant  oele  maison,  avoit  nne  porta  par  oil  en  aloit  au  Tem- 
ple, PrSadela  porte  de  Joaaphat,  i  mein  aeneatre,  avoit  nne  abaie  de  non- 
nains,  si  avoit  k  non  SainU  Anne.  Devant  eeie  abeTe  avoit  une  fontjiine  quo 
en  apeloit  la  Fontaine  deasona  la  peoine.  Cele  fontaine  ne  qnert  point,  ains 
estoit  desure.  En  cele  fontaine,  au  t«mps  de  Jheaa  Criat,  desoendoit  li  auges 
t  li  auG,  ot  li  premiers  makdes  qui  y  deacendoit  apr^a  eatoit  garia  de 
Cele  fontaine  avoit  v.  porches  oil  li  malades  ^soiont,  si  con  on 
dit,  De  la  porte  de  Josapliat  si  avaloit  on  en  val  de  Joaaphat.  8i  avoit  nne 
oce'ie  de  noirs  moigne.  En  cele  abeTe  avoit  un  mouatier  de  madame  Sainte 
Marie.  En  eel  nioustier  estoit  li  sepucres  od  ele  fu  enfouie.  Li  Sarrasina 
quant  il  orent  priae  Ja  cite  abatirent  cele  abeYe  et  en  porterent  les  pierres  k  la 
'oit6  fermer,  mais  le  monstier  n'abatirent  il  mie.  Devant  ce  moustier,  au  pi^ 
dou  mont  d'Olivet,  avoit  1.  mouafier  en  une  roobe  que  on  apelloit  Geisemam  : 
lo,  fii  Jheau  Ora  pris ;  d'autre  part  la  voie,  si  eon  I'en  monte  an  mont  d'Olivet, 
tant  con  on  giteroit  nne  pierre,  avoit  1.  moustier  que  on  apeloit  S.  Sauveur ; 
i^  Jbcsn  Oris  aourer  la  unit  qu'il  fu  pris ;  et  M  li  sueura  de  son  cors  aussi  com 
sans.  On  va!  de  Joaaphat  avoit  bermitea  et  veveles.  Et  a'eatoit  tout  oontre- 
val,  oar  je  no  aai  mie  nommer  jusqu'a  de  Syloe.  Et  aur  le  mont  d'Olivet  avoit 
nne  abeie  de  blanos  moignes.  Prfis  de  cele  abe'i'e,  k  main  destre,  avoit  nne 
voie  qui  aloit  en  Betanie,  tonte  la  oostiere  de  la  montaigne.  Senr  le  tour  de 
cele  voie  avoit  1.  moustier  qui  avoit  k  con  Sainte  Patenostre ;  li  disoit  on 
que  Jteau  Cria  fist  la  patenostre  otl'enseigna  k  ses  apontres.  Pi'Ss  d'iluec  fu 
li  flguiers  qne  Diex  maudist  quant  il  aloit  en  Jlerusalem,  entre  le  moustier 
qui  avoit  non  Belfage.  LA  vint  Jheaua  Cria  le  jour  de  Paa(|nes  Floi-iea,  et  le 
jor  envois  il  en  Jhemaalem  if,  disciples  pour  nne  asnesae  et  d'iluec  ala  en  Jte* 
rnsalera  sur  I'asnesse, — Or  vons  ai  dit  et  nomfi  lea  abeVa  et  lea  monatiera  de 
Jberusalem,  par  debora  cFliemaalem  et  par  dedens  et  les  rues  des  Latins ;  mais 
je  ne  vous  ai  mie  noramS  les  abeies  et  lea  moustiera  dea  Suriens,  ne  dea  Gre- 
joia,  ne  dea  Jacobins,  ne  das  Boanins,  ne  dea  Neatorins,  ne  dea  Hei-mites,  ne 
des  antres  manieres  dea  gens  qni  n'estoient  inio  oboissant  i\  Eome,  dont  0  y 
avoit  moustiera  et  abeTea  en  la  oitS;  pour  ce  ne  vous  veil  mie  parler  de  toutea 
cea  gena  que  je  ici  nomme,  qui  n'estoient  mie  obeisaant  k  Komme,  ai  con  en  di- 
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I.  FROM  CAIRO  TO  SUEZ.    (SEC.  II.) 
Genaral  rate  of  Travel,  3  G.  M.  tie  Honr. 


From  Cairo,  Bob  en-K 
Coorsa  East. 

1.  KaidBag, 

2.  Wady  LIbiaheli, 

3.  W.  en-Neheileiu, 


Tacsda,!),  March  nth. 
From  W.   on-Nehadein. —  General 

Course  East. 
1.  Jarf  el-Mnkawa, 

3.  W.  Abu  HailBBfln, 
8.  W.  Auaury, 

4.  W.  el-'Ankebtyeh  er-EeiySneli, 

5.  W.  el-'Aakebiyeli  oi-'AtflBMneh, 

6.  W.  el-'Eshrali, 

7.  W.  el-Fnni, 

8.  el-Mawalih, 


Wind  N.  N.  E.  cold.    Clear. 

Wednesday,  March  lith. 
From  el-MawiUih. — General  Conrso 
East. 

1.  W.  Jendal, 

2.  W.  Artitleh, 

3.  W.  Hufeiry, 

4.  imftm  esh-Shawaghiriyeh, 
6.  W.  Sea  Abu  Zeid, 


Cloudy  ;  then  dear.    Wind  N,  E.  cold. 


TImnday,  March  15th. 
From  W.  Sell  Abu  Zeid, 


W.  Emahaah, 

Kbya 

el-Muntala', 

E.byS. 

'S'i'-  .. 

E.  S.  E. 

Clear  and  pleasant.    Wind  N.  E. 
o  Snoi,  3i 


Otukb  Routes  fhok  the  Vali.ev  o 

THB  Nile  t«  Suez. 
.  lUs  el-WMy.        2.  Abu  Za'bel. 

Sijk  et-TelL  el-Muatdln'. 

Eejfim  ol-KlnuL  'Ajrud, 

Cairo.  4.  Coira 
Birket  el-Haj.  el-Besatin. 

Dar  el-Hiimra.  Gaadali. 

W.  HuMry,  W,  Seil  Abn  Za 


Cairo. 

C.  Tibbin. 

el-Beaa^n. 

W.  Tawirik 

GandaU. 

etc. 

W.  Tawirik. 

•Odbeib. 

Suez. 
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FROM  SUEZ  TO  MOUNT  SINAI. 
(SEC.  HI.) 


JViday,  March  l&th. 

From  Suez. 

1.  Mounds   of    ancient 

Canal,  N.  i  E. 

3.  Foinl  at  N,  E.  cor- 
ner of  Bay,  E.  S.  E. 

3.  Point  oppoeita  Suez,   S.  by  E. 

i.  EncBrnprnent,  S.  by  E. 


2  f.  m.  76" 

Sunset,         7QO 
Clear  and  plesaant.    Wind  N. 

Saturday,  March  V]fh. 
From  Encampment—General  Course 

fromS.  byE.  toS.  S.  E. 

J.  'Ajfln  Mfioa,  3 

2.  W.  er-Rfliyiineb,  1 

3.  W.  el-KQrdhiyah,  2 

4.  W.  e!-Ahtlia,  1 

5.  W.  Sadr,  middle,  8 


Clear  and  pleasant.    Wind  N.  E. 


Sunday,  March  IStli. 
Remained  encamped  in  Wady  S' 
ThgeMom.  F.  Sunrise.  n20 


Monday,  March  l^tk. 

From  W,  Sildr, 

1.  Wady  Waidan,  S.  by  E. 

a.  W.  el-'Amarah,  S.  S.  E. 

3.  'Ain  Ilawarah,  S.  S.  E. 

i.  Nukcm'  el-Fai,  S.  S.  E. 


TuERiLOH.  F.  Snnria 


Clear  and  pleasant.    Wind  N.  W. 


Tuesday,  March  Wth. 
From  W.  Ghartindel, 

Wady  Uaeit,  S.  E, 

W.  Tbal,  S.  E.  by  S. 

W.  Sbnbelkcb,  S. 

W.  et-Taiyibeh,  bead,  S. 

Sarbfit  al-Jemel,  (S. 


«■) 


Thekmom.  F.  Sunr 


Z.  S.  £. 


Sunset,  7 

Clear  and  warm.     Wiud  > 
ight  1  at  evening  strongs 


Wedamday,  March  31rf. 
From  Encampment, 
..  Head  of  W.  Hmm',  g;^"^'  \  ***■  2 
2.  Topofascentv         S.  K  by  E. 
8,  Dcbbet  er-Kamleli,     E.  S.  E.         1 
4,  Point  in  the  pl^n,      E.  S.  E. 
6.  Wady  Snwnk ;  foot  of 

SiirAliitelKbadim,  S.         2 

e.  W.el-Khiimileh,(Encamp.)S.E.  1 


Thursday,  March  ^id. 
From  Encampment^ 

1.  Angle  of  W.  Khiimileli,  S.  E. 

2.  W.  Seih,  open  place,      S,  E. 
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a  Hsadof W.el^Barlt,  {P^^'g  j 
i.  W.  'Aklr,  S.  S.  E. 

E.  W.  Kineli,  mouth,  S.  E.  by  S. 

6.  el-Lflbwah,  pass  or 

plain,  S.  E.  by  S. 

7.  W.Berali,  Encamp- 

ment, 3.  E,  by  S. 


Thbemoh.  F.  Snnrise,  54" 

3  p.  m.  69JO 

Clear  and  pleaannt.    ■Wind  K,  E. 

Friday,  March  23d. 
From  Encampment, 

1.  Wftdy  el-Aklidar,  S.  S.  E.  4  E,         1 

2.  W.  Bsh-Sbeikh,  S.  S.  K        1 
a  el-'Orf,                   S.E.bya        2 

4.  W.  SolSf,  S.  S.  E.  1 

5.  Nflkb  Hawy,  bottom,       S.  E.  1 

6.  Nfltb  Hiwy,  top,       S.  by  E,  1 

7.  OonreDt,  S.  E.  by  a  2 


Clear  aad  ploaaant.     Wind  N.  W. 


At  the  ConrenC. 
Marob  24tb. 
Thebmom.  F.  Snnriea,  6G' 


Monday,  Mamh  2eih. 
Thbs.  F.  Sunrise,      56°  at  Convent 
IOJo.m.      60°  Top  of  Sinai 
2  p.  m.      85°  Horeb,  Basin. 
Suntiet,      660  el-Aibaln. 
Clear,    Wind  N.  "W,      At  1  p.  m.  i 
sl^it  ahower  on  Sinai  and  Horeb. 
TOL.  n.-48 


Tuesday,  March  Z7lh. 
TnEK,  F,  Sunrise,    47°  at  el-Arba'in. 
in  J  43°  in  sbade,  )    top  of  St. 

■     ■  J  48°  in  Bun,     j  Cathoriae.* 
Clear.     ITind  N.  W,  cold  and  piercing. 

Wednesday,  March  28lh. 
At  the  Convent 
Thebmom.  P,  SnnrisD,  47° 


Clear.    Wbd  N.  W. 


in.  FEOM  MOITNT  SINAI  TO  'AKA- 
BAH.    (SEC.  IV.) 


TTturiday,  March  2!)(A. 
From  the  Conrent,  i 

1.  Wa^y  flab-Sheikb,NJI.W.  iW. 
"   "'  es-Sebaiyeh, 

loath,  E.  N,  E. 

S.  Tomb  of  Sbeikb  SSIib,  N.  N.  E.         1 
4.  Encampment  iu  W. 

es-Suweiriyah,   N.  E.  by  N. 

Total  3 

Thehmom.  F.  Sunrise,  49°  1       ^ 

10  a.  m.  66°  f  Oonv 

3  p.  m.  60° 

Sunset,  60° 

Clear  and  pleasant;  Wind  N.  W. 

Friday,  March  SQUi. 
From  Encampment^ 
1.  Top  of  Pass,  (water-sbod), 

N.  E.  by  E. 
S,  Wady  el-'Orian,  E.  by  3. 

a  Jebd  Fera',  (eutrance)        E.  1 

4.  Wady  Sal,  plain,  gen.  E.         5 

5.  'Qirat  el-Fflras,  (ridga)  N,  E.        1 

6.  Encampment  in  branch 
"  W.  MOrrab,  N.  E. 
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Satur^y,  March  31  «f. 
From  Eiicampmcnt, 

1.  Wady  Mfirrah,  N.  E. 

2.  el-Burks',  E.  N.  E. 

3.  Bidhan  esb-SIiiikl.'s, 

(end)  N.  E. 

4.  W.  Bl-AjeibBli,  E.  H.  E, 
6,  'AiiL  el-HOdhaca, 

(opposite)  E.  by  N. 

6.  Wady  GliOzileli, 

haad,  ^a.  E.  N.  E. 

7.  Wady  er-RawaMM- 

yeh,  EmcBinp,      gen.  N.  E. 


1.  Endofct-Tih, 
:    6.  Wady  el-Miikiibbaleli, 
7.  Wady  el-Hnweiiairat, 
Enonmped. 


1  15 
1  40   , 

1  15 


Thbrmou.  F.  Sunrise, 


TasBMOM.  F.  SuariEs,  63° 

10  ft.  m.  84° 

Clear  and  cloudy  altenialflly.     Wind  S. 
W. 

Monday,  April  2d. 
From  Eneampmant, 

1.  Wady  running  N.E.  N.E.l)yE.  55 

3.  Wady  running  S.  E.        N.  E.  60 

3.  Wiuty  es-Sflmgliy,  S.  E,  45 

i.  A  side  Wady,  N.  N.  E.         1  40 

5.  Head  of  Wady  es-Sa'dehjS-E.  40 

6.  en-NnweiU'a,  fount- 

ain,                   gen.  E.  N.  E.  1  55 

7.  el-Wiiat,  1  16 
a  Nuweibi'a  of  the  Teraltlu,  45 
9.  Encampment,  45 


Wednesdag,  April  illi. 
lYom  Encampment, 

1.  W  iiiy  el-HuiveimirSt^ 

inorthem,) 

2.  Wady  Merakh,  moulh, 

3.  W.  el-Kiireiyeh,  or  el-KOrey, 
i.  W.  el-Meziirik, 

5.  W.  Taba'i  (fonntiun) 

3.  Ras  el-MoBry,  (point) 

7.  N.W.  comer  of  Gulf; 

g.  Castla  of' Akabab,  S.  E. 


Sunset,  74° 

Cleiu-  and  cloudy  alternately. 
Wind  N.  E.  strong. 


Taegda^,  April  3d. 
From  Encampment, 

1.  Mflrbat  Ka'ad  el-WasQeli, 

2.  Bas  el-Burka', 

3.  Abu  Snweirah, 

4.  Wady  tl-Muhasb, 


Tliwrsday,  April  Mi. 
From  tbe  Castle  of 'Akabab, 
1.  Foot  of  W.  Mountain,   N.W. 
;.  Encampment,  W.  N.  W. 


■    Thermom,  F.  10  a.  m. 


Clear.    Wiud  N.  E.  strong. 
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Friday,  April  ilh. 
From  Encampment, 

1.  Wady  el-Musry;       W.  N,  W, 

2.  Gate  of  Pass,     ■  N.W. 

3.  RSb  en-Mkb,  W.  N.  W. 
i.  Mnfarik   Bt-Tnrk, 

(fork,)  W.  iJ.  W. 

B.  el-Huraeirawa^  N.  W. 

6.  Wady  el-Khumileh,  N.  N.  W. 

7.  W.  el-'Adhbeh.  Ea- 

camp.  N.  N.  W. 


!.  W.  Abn  Tin,  N.  N.  W. 

I.  W.  el-iaiaciiieli,      N.  N.  W. 
i.  W.'Ataifen-Nakah,  H.N.W. 
:    6.  Eidge  W.    of  Jebel 

'Araif,  N.  N.  W. 

;    7.  Plain  of  W.  el-Mlyeiii,  [ 

N.  side.    Encamp.  N. 


Theeuou.  F.  Sunrise, 


Clear  and  cold.    Wind  N.  and  strong 


Saturday,  April  1th. 

X.  Topoflowridgo, 

N.  K.  W. 

2.  W.  el-Ghaidhorah 

N.  V  W. 

3.  GhiidLtr,  (Pool), 

N.  T>y  W. 

i.  Wady  Bl-Jar3feh, 

N.  by  W. 

6.  W.  el-Ghnbey, 

N.  by  W. 

6.  W.  BOtlihit, 

N.  by  W. 

7.  W.  GhndhagMdli. 

Encamp. 

N.  by  W. 

TnBRMOii.  F.  Sunrise 

39° 

From  Encampment, 
-.  Wady  el-LusBan, 
'.  W.  el-Muzciii'ah, 

(bed), 
'    W.  el-Jerfir, 

Gap  in  B  ridge, 
.  W.  e)-Jiiifeh, 
W.  ol-Kflsiimob, 
(welk,) 


Tmadai/,  April  lOlh. 
K.  by  W. 


N.  by  W. 
N.  by  W. 
N.  by  W. 

N.  N.  K 

N.  N.  E. 
N.  N.  E. 
N.  N.  E. 


1  15' 
1  30 
1  30 


TuiuwiOM.  F.  Sunrise, 


Clear  and  cloudy  altemiitely. — 
Wind  S.  W.,  at  evening  N.  W.  A 
smart  shower  at  2|  o'clock,  and 
other  ebowers  roond  about. 


Sutiday,  April  Sth. 

Bem^ned  encamped. 

Theruom.  F.  Smirim,  35° 

10  a,  m.  60" 

S  p.  m.  63" 

Sunset,  BS" 

Clear.    Wind  W.  strong.      Th 


Mondai/,  April  9i 
From  Encampment, 
1.  W.  al-Haikibeh,        N.  by 
3.  W.  el-Kureiyeh,        N.  by 


Wind  8.  E.  till  9 


Wtdiie^ai/,  April  lllk. 
'rom  Encarapmen!^ 
.  Wady  es  berdm, 

haad,  N  E  byK         1 

2.  Wady  m  Serom, 

plain  N  E  byN. 

. .  'Abdch,  or  cl  'Aujeh,  N.        1 

4.  Juncticn  of  road,  N.  E.  by  E.         1 
E.  W.  el-Abyad,  and 

Sheikh  el-Amry,  N.E.  by  N. 

6.  W.  en-Nehiyeh,    N.  E.  by  N.         I 

7.  W.  er-Euhaibeh,  K  E.  by  N.        1 

Total  8 
.  B.  For  otlier  Routes  from  the 

yent  of  Mount  Sinai  to  Euhai- 
and  Gaza,  see  Note  XXIV,  at 

endofVoLI 
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Thebjiom.  F.  Sunria 


WMN.E.   Aboiitllii.m.  S. 

A  -jioleot  Simoom  till  B  p.  m.  m 

tliiek  liaae  j  tlion  N.  W. 

Thtirsday,  April  nth. 

From  Itoliaibeli, 

1.  W.  el-^Kiirfl,  ei-Khii- 

Iftsali,                   gen.  N.  E. 

2.  W.  d-KhiizaV,          N.  N.  E. 

3.  W.  fll-Mflrt&beh,         N.  N.  K 

4.  Sir  es-Seba',  Beer- 

shebtt,                     N.  N.  E. 

5.  Encampment,                 N.  E. 

Thekmom.  F,  Sunrise, 


Friday,  May  itk. 
Itam  Jerasaleni,  N.  E.  corner, 
:.  Ridge  N.  of  Mount 

of  OUves,  N.  35°  E 

!.  'Anata,  (Anathoth)  N.  E 

<   3.  el-Hianieh,  N.  20°  E 

i.  Jeba',  (Gebft)  N 

5.  Makhmas,  (Miolimash)  N.  E 
i.  DelrDnwan,  |  ^1 IQO^'.  3 
7.  et-Taiyib«h,  N.  N.  E 


Friday,  April  ISth. 
From  Enoampment^ 

1,  Entrance  of  Moun- 

tains, N.  E.  by  E.        3  30 

2.  edli-Dlioliorijet,  N.  E,  by  E.        3  60 

Total  6  10 
TheBhOH.  F.  Sunrise,  60° 

■  10  a,  m.  08° 

Clear  and  pleasant^  Wind  S.  W. 


Saturday,  May  Sift. 
From  Taiyibeh, 

1.  Beitfa,  (Bethel)  W.  S.  W. 
!.  el-Btreh,  CBeeroHi)  S.  48-=  W. 
(.  Ram-AUah,  W. 

L  el-Jib,  (Gibeon)  S.byW.  'W. 
1.  NebySamwll, 

(Mizpch)  S.  31°  W, 

t.  JeruB^em,  Damaso. 

Gate,  S.  35°  E. 


/,  A^l  14iA. 
From  edh-Dholieriyeb, 
1.  el-KhuM,  Hebron,  N.  E.  by  E. 

3.  Bamet  el-Khiiii!, 
8.  ed-Dirweh, 

4.  K^fiu, 

5.  el-Bnralt,  (Solomon's  Pools) 

6.  Raoliel's  Tomb, 

7.  MSrElyas,  (Convent) 

8.  el-Kuda,  Jemsalsm,  (Gate) 

Total  I; 
General  Course  from  Hebron  to 
Jemsalem,  between  N.  E.  by  N.  and 

N,  N.  E. 

Thehmom.  F.  Sunrise,  43° 

10  a.  m.  6!° 

Clear  anS  cold.     Wind  N.  E.  strong 


1  10 

80 
1  05 


Vrr.  FROM  JERUSALEM  TO  'AIN 
JIDY,  THE  DEAD  SEA,  JORDAN, 
ETC.    (SEC.X) 


Twi^Uy,  May  %th. 
From  Jerusalem,  Tafa  Gate, 

Ir  Elylis,  S.  25°  W. 

cbel's  Tomb,     S,  W,  by  S, 
it  Labm,  Beth- 
jhera,  S.  5°  E. 

4.  ol-Burafc,  Solomon's 

-    '  .        S.W.? 
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5.  el-Fureiclis,  (Franfc 

MoanlBin,)  Base, 

e.  Tenia  of  the  Ta'ami 


E.  S.  E.  P        1  60 

W.  S.  W.  40 

Total  6  80 


Wainesda^,  May  Slh, 
From  Enoampment^ 

1.  Tekfl'a,  (Tekoa)         S.  5°  E. 

2.  Bir  ez-ZaTsrSneh,    S.  35"  W. 

)  S.  70°  W.  1  16 
8.  Beni  Nairn,  ^  S.  30 

)  S.  60°  E.  1 
4.  Zif,  W.  fide  of  Tell,  S.  W.  J  S. 
6.  Kimnal,  (Carmel)        S.  i  W. 
6.  Ma'in,  (Maou)  S.  i  W. 


Thermom.  F.  Sanrieo,  6( 

s  p.  in.       e; 

Clear  aod  cool.    Wind  W. 


Thursday,  May  10(A. 
From  Carmel, 

1.  BirSelhub,  E.  J  S. 

a  Wadyel-Ghar,  bottom,  E.  J  S. 

3.  Nfikb  'AinJidy,(Pas3)E,  |  a 

4.  'Ain  Jidy,  (En-gedi)    E.  8.  K 

Encamp. 
6.  Shore  of  Dead  Sea,     E.  S.  E. 


May  KtJu 
From  Encimipment, 
1.  Wady  Baa  el-Ghu- 

weir,  gen.  N.  N.  E. 

3.  'Wady  cr-RahiTi, 

or  en-Nfir,        gen.  N.  N.  E. 

3.  Rhs  el-Feshkhah,  N.  E.  by  E. 

4.  'Ain  el-Fesbkhfth,  N,  E.  by  E. 
B.  'Ain  Jebiir,  N.  E.  by  E. 

6.  el-flelu,  (Ford  of 

Jordan)  about  K  N.  E. 

7.  'Ain  HajU,  (Beth 

Hoglah)  N.  W.  i  N. 

8.  KflET  Hajla,  S.  W,  by  W. 

9.  Krtha,  (Jericho)     N.  38°  W. 


Tdebmom.  F.  Snnriso,  70" 

10  a.  m.  U° 

Sunset,  78° 

Clear  and  hot     Wind  East;  iu 

the  aftetnoon  S. 


day.  May  IStk. 
lined  at  Jericho. 


I    Theemom.  F.  Sunr 


■    the  afternoon  W. 


2  p.  m.  91° 

Sunset^  76" 

Wind  South; 


Theejiom.  F.  Sunrise,  51° 

Sunset,  80° 

Clear  and  pleaaatit.  Wind  I 
evening  W. 


I<riday,  May  lltk. 
From  Head  of  the  Pass, 
1.  Wady  Sudeir, 

3.  Wady  Hiiaasah, 
8.  Wndy  Derejeh,  (Khiireitan) 

4.  Wndy  et-TS'amirah, 
6.  CUff  over 'Ain  Teribeh, 

■      Total  E  60    ■ 
General  Conrao  all  day  about 
N.  N.  E,  parallel  to  the  ahore. 

TjDlBJioM.  F.  Sanrise,  68° 


Monday,  May  Xith. 
From  Jericho, 

"in  es-Sult^  di- 
«ct,  N.  36=  W. 

t   3.  Eidgc  above  Sugar 

Mills,  N.  60°  W. 

S.  'Ain  Diik,        about  N.  N.  W, 

4.  Top  of  Pass,  W. 

5.  High  ridge,  S.  W.  by  S. 

6.  Arab  cemetery,    S.  W.  by  W. 

leitin,  (Belbel)  abt  N,  W,  by  W. 


Clear  and  wami.     Wind  East; 
in  t^  afteruooii  North. 
Vol.  II.-48.* 


)M.  F.  Sunrise,  C4° 

Sunset;  58" 

■  and  pleasant.     Wind  W, 


Tueiday,  May  IStk. 
From  Beirtn, 
'.  el-Bireb,  (Foun- 
tain) S.  W.  i  W. 
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4 

Tuleil  el-Ffil,            S 

10°  W. 

5 

Sha'St,  (oppaalte) 

saw. 

6 

7 

Scopus,  brow, 
Jennalem,  Damascu 

S.  i  W. 

Gate, 

S.  JW. 

Thebmom.  F.  Snnriae, 

IS'' 

2p.  m. 

76° 

710 

Clear  and  warm.    W 

indW. 

>   TnEHMOM.  F.  Suiirise, 


Sattttday,  May  l^ih. 
iVom  Tell  es-Safieh, 
..  Sflmmeil,  S.  50°  W. 

t.  Koiiltiyeli,  a  80°  W. 

;.  Beit  Hfinfiu,  S.  80°  W. 


i.  GMjzeli  (GaE 


IS.8( 


Thwrsday,  May  Vltli. 
From  Jerusalem, 

1.  Mar  Elyas,  S.  26"  W. 

2.  Rachel's  Tomb,  S,  W.  by  S. 
a.  Beit  JUa,  W.  by  S. 
4.  Height  N.W,  of  B^ 

JMa,  abont  N.  W. 

6.  High  point  W.  of 

Wi  Bitrir        abt.  W.  by  N. 
e.  Beit  Atab,  N.  fi3°  W. 

7.  Bninad  ShSn,  S.  17°  W. 

8.  Beit  NctUf,  S,  85=>  W. 


Thebmom,  F,  Sunrise, 


Clear  and  pleasant    Wind  W. 


'■   Thebmom.  F.  Sunrise, 

10  a.  m. 

3  p.m. 

Sunset, 

Clear,  pleasant,  warm. 

W.     At  evening  N.  W. 


Sunday,  May  20iA. 
ftemained  at  Gaza. 
>   Thekkom.  F.  Sunrise,  71° 

10  a.  m.  75° 

Sunset,  70° 

Clear  and  pleasant.    Wind  N.  W. 
Afternoon  S.  W. 


Maiiday,  May  21st 


FViday,  May  ISili. 
From  Beit  Nettlf, 
1.  Eidga   W.    of  5       S.W. 
Wadyes-Silmtji  W.bjN.    ui 

3.  Wea  in  vaUey,  W.  by  N. 
8.  Deir  Dubbfin,  Cavema, 

4,  Kndna, 

6.  Beit  Jibrtn'  (Eleutheropolis) 

6.  Dhikrin,  N.  N.  W. 

7.  TeU  es-Safieh,        N.  10°  W. 


20 


Thermou.  F.  Surir] 


Winds.  W.     ACtem. 


1  OS 
1  25 
1  05 

1  6  45 


1.  Urn  L^kia,  E.  i  S.  45 

2.  Tell  el-Haay,  S.  55°  E.         1  05 

3.  'Ajian,'  N.  ^  W.  30 

>  Tlie  direct  dlBtance  from  Um  LStJa  to  'Ajlllii 


./Google 


4.  esAikkarfjBli,   J^-''^!'    ^ 


TircRMOit.  F.  SuniTEe, 


Clear  and  sultry.    Wind  S.  W, 


mdnesdai/,  May  2Sd. 
Ketnm  and  reukon  from  Beit  -nbrin, 

l.Hh..(J.dn.),   jj^\Yi» 
3.  Teffilh  (Beth  Tap- 

puali),  gen.  E.  S.  E. 

3.  ol-Kham  (Hebron)^  l^vlol'  ^.  =  1  *S 


Thkbmom.  F.  Sunrise, 


Snnset^  66° 

MomiDg  clear.  Wind  S.  W.  Af- 
ter II  o'doot,  Tiolent  Sirocco  and 
liaze.    Evening,  Wind  N.  W.  clear. 


Remained  at  Heb 
May  24tli, 


May  25tii, 

Thebmok.  F.  Sunrise,  i9° 

10  a.  m,  68° 

2  p.  m,  71° 

Sunset,  69° 

Both  days  clear  and  fine.  Wind 


Saturday,  May  26(/ii 
From  Helicon, 

1,  Tell  Zif,  obont  a  bj  E. 

2,  Kuraiul  (Carmel),      S.  i  W. 

3.  Top  of  Mountain,       S.  8"  E, 

4.  Encampmanl,    about  S.  S.  E. 


S-anday,  May  21  tk 

Eemiuaed  encamped, 

Theiimom.  F.  Sunriao, 


74" 


Oear  and  pleasant     Wind  N.  W. 


Monday,  May  28!S, 

From  Encampment^ 

1.  Rujeim  Selameh,  about  S. 

i.  ez-Zuweirali  el- 

Koka,  gen.  S.  E. 

1.  ez-Znwoirah,  S.  E. 

i.  Wfldy  en-Nejd,  S.  K 


Thehmoji,  F.  SuurisB, 


Tuesday,  May  39(A. 

From  Wady  en-Nejd, 

"    Khashm  Uedura,  V      S.  E.  S5 

N.  end,  I S,  S.  E.  25 

S.  W.  («mer  of 

Dead  Sea,      abont  S.  9.  E. 
W.  el-Fikreli,  and 

W,  end  of  cliffs,  geu.S.38°  W. 
-.  'Ain  eU'Atfis,  gen.  S.  S.  E. 
i.  Mouth  of  Wady 

el-Jeib,  gen.  S.  30°  E. 
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':  Encampment  (S,  S.  W.  1  50 


Encampment  (f 
in  el-Jcib,  \ 


[I-Buweiri- 


5.iW. 


S.  W.  ada  of  por-  f    S.S.E. 

phyrj  cliffs,    tSJ5;.byE.I30 
8.  NakbNemela,  j  S.     60    ,   „ 

foot,  J     S.  S.  E.     25    -^  '■" 

i.  NiSkb  Nemola,  top, 

".  8.  K    1  16 


mpO 


Total  13  10 


Wind  S.  W.    At  first  pleasant, 
tlien  a  fierce  Sirocco. 
At  evening  N.  W. 

Thursday,  May  &\st. 
From  Encampment, 
l.e^3ikofNcme.L_|;|;      |    3  5, 

la,  W.  end,        ^       g  j,_   j  3^ 
3.  Sutuh  Beido,       (  S.  S.  E,      30        _„ 

mid.  of  plain,    IS.byW.      20        "" 
"     !8-S!kofWady  j  gen-S.  2         3  ^g 


.end, 


15 


PHday,  June  ls(. 
From  Wady  Musa,  return, 
1.  NukbN8meU,lop,    (seeMaySl)    S 
3.  NfikbNemela,foot,  "  4 

3,  W.  Bide  of  porphyry  cliffs,   "  1 

i.  Encampment  in 

el-'Arabah,  gen.  N.  55"  W.         4  2 

Total  11 


Thehmom.  F.  Suniiac,  GT^ 

Cleat  and  warm.     Wind  N.  W 


Saturday,  June  2(t 

From  Encampment^ 

1.  Wady  el-Jeib  (E. 

aide),  abt.  W.  N.  W. 

2.  'AJn  el-Weil>6li,        W.  N.  W. 

3.  'Ain    el-Murei-  (N.  N.  W.  IJ 

dhah,  1  N.  N.  E.  2 

i.  NQkb  el-Khiirir,  top,  N.  N.  W. 

5.  Niikb  es-Sillah,  foot,  N.  N.  W. 

6.  Id.  (Zephath), 

top,  gen.  K  N.  W. 

7.  Enoompmenti    gen.  N.  N.  W. 


TmBKOM.  P.  Sunriae,  68° 

10  a.  m.  78° 

Clear  and  warm.     Wind  S.  W, 


Banday,  Juiif  5il. 
From  Encampmenlj 

1.  Niikb  ci-Muzeikah,  N.  16°  W.  2 

2.  Knbbet  el-Baul,  N.  N.  W.  1  15 
8.  'Ar'urah  (Aroer),  j  N,  1  05  ^  ^^ 
i.  Encampment,                 N.  E.  1  05 

Total  7  05 

Theruom.  F.  Snnriae,  60^ 

Sunset^  74° 

Clear  and  pleasant.    Wind  N.  W. 


From  Encampment, 

1.  el-Milh  (Malatha), 

2.  Top   of  IT — >-'-- 

ridge. 


N.  S 


3.  Semfi'a  (Esbte- 

moa\  ftbt.  N.  20°  E. 

4.  Wady  el-Khai!, 

bottom,  abt.  N.  20°  K 

B.  el-Kliain    (He- 
bron) abt.  N.  30°  E. 


1  40 

2  IS 

Total  10 

Theemoh.  F.  Sunrise,  69° 

Sunset,  67° 

Clear  nod  pleasant.     Wind  N.  W. 
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Tiuitday,  Jum  Blh, 

Remained  at  Hebron. 

Theemom.  F.  Snntiao,  61" 

10  a,  m.  80° 


Wedneadai/,  Jane  6tk, 

From  Hebron, 

1.  Dura  (Dora,  Adora, 

Adoraim),  W.  by  S. 

^      S.  W.  I 
W.  1 
.       S.  W.  1 
(.3.  byW.      20 


2.  el-Burj, 


Thermosl  F.  Snnrise,  74' 

10  a.  m.  88' 

Clear  and  waim.    Wind  S. 


TIaa-iday,  June  tlk. 


1.  Umesh-jN,  KbyE. 
ShfikBf,  I      N.  N.  E. 
3.  Idbna  (Jedna)  N.  E.  -J  N 
3.  Terfcfimiel,   P"  ^'  ^■ 

i.  Beit  NaBib 

30 
40 

SB 

25 
15 

1 

2  15 
1  05 

(Nazib)                 N.  J  E 
5.  Bires-Sur,  j  jj  jj_j.^ 

30 
20 

S5 
60 

6.  BoitNottl^|N'''y|;    j^ 

1  50 

Total  7  85 

Tbehmom.F,  Sunrise, 

730 

SuDseti           88° 
Clear  and  veiy  warm.    Wind  N.  W. 

Friday,  June  6th. 

From  Beit  Nottif, 

1.  'Ain  Sbems  (Bett- 

Kheraesh),  N.  13°  W. 

2.  WeU  in  tlie  Plain,    N.  N.  W. 

3.  'A.kirCEkron),abt.N.W.byW. 
*.  er-Eamleb,  K.  E.  \  N. 


Tkbrmom.  F.  3i  a.m 


From  Eamloi, 

1.  Lndd  (Lyddtt)         N.  57°  E. 

2.  Doniyal,  S.  3°  E. 

3.  Jimzn  (Gimio),         S.  85°  E. 

4.  Um  Efish,     abt.  E.  S.  E.  4  S. 
",  Beit'tTret- 

Tahta,      bU,  E.  S.  E.  -J  S. 
_.  Beit  tJr  el-Fokn,      S.  60°  E. 

7.  al-Jib  (Gibe-  (  S.  66°  E.  1  40 

on),  \  S.  27°  E.     60 

8.  Beit  Haninii, 

9.  Jernsalom, 


I,  F.  Sunrise,  76° 

Warm,  but  pleasant.     Wind  N.  T 


Xr.  FROM  JERUSALEM  TO  N 
RETH  AND  MOUNT  TABOR.  ( 
XIV.) 


From  Jerusalem, 
el-Bireh  (Bee- 

rotli),  gen.  N.  4°  E. 

Jifna  (Gopb-  J  N.  N.  E.      35 

na),  1  N.  1 

'Ain  Sinio,  N.  E. 

4.  Wadj  el-Belat,  head,  gen,  N, 
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5.  Ji]jilia, 

6.  Sinjil, 

Thhemih.  F 


Thwsday,  June  liih. 

ftara  Sinjil, 

1.  Tnrmus  'Aya.  N,  85°  E.  8 

2.  Saiian  (Shiloh),         N.  N.  E.  3 
„  ,  11      .1,    f  N.  W.  by  W.     20 

3.  Lubhan,  ths  J  W      80    I 

villagB,      I  N.'     10 

1.  KLinea-S^       (KbyN.     20        , 

wiali,  \  N.  N.  E.     20 

6.  Eidae  S.  of  tiie 

plain  Miikliaa,       N.  by  W.  4 

6.  Month  of  Nabolna 

yalley,  N.  N.  E.         3  2 

7.  Nabulua,  N.  W.  a 

Total  G  S 
From  Nabulua  to  summit  of  Ge- 
mim,  S.  W".  20  rain,  steep  ascent ; 
S.  E.  30  min.  laveL 

Thehmom.  F.  Sunrise,  61° 


Friday,  June  15fA. 

From  NibnlnB, 

1.  Setasdeh  (Sa-  (  W.  N.  W.  1         „ 

maria),  j  N.  by  W.  1  10 

2.  EdgaN.  ofSa- 

biiatieli,  N.  byE.  I 

8.  Jeba',  E.  N.  E.  1 

,    ow  5  E.  N.  E.    20 

1.  Sanllr,  J       N.  E.    30 

e.  Kinjatiyeh,  abt.  N.  E.  1 

8.  Jentn  (Gioiea),  1 

Total  8 


ITINERARY. 


i'rcm  Jento, 

[.  Zer^Q  (Jezreel),       N.  IS^  E. 

i.  'Ain  JAlfld,  Bbt.  S.  E. 

).  Sftlam  (Shuncm),       about  N. 

i.  Footofniountiunaof 

Nuiaretii,  {N.  side 

of  Great  Plain),  abl.  N.  9°  W. 

en-Nnslrab       (  abt.  N.  9°  W. 

(Na^aretb),     \    ■ 


8'itidai/,  Jane  11  fh. 

Eemained  at  Naaaretli. 

Theemom.  F.  Sui 

2p.m:  f 

Sunset^  : 

Cleai  and  atdtry.     Wind  S. 


Thekmom.  F. 

Sunrise,            62° 

2  p.  m.            82° 

Sunset,            70° 

Clear  and  y 

arm.    Wind  K  W. 

64° 


ifomiay,  Jwie  ISth. 


From  Nazaretb, 

1.  Debflricb(IOra 

of  Till.) 

2.  Mount  Tabor,  SI 


From  Tabor, 
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3.  Tell  Hattlii,  abt.  N.  N.  E. 
i.  HatUn,  abt,  N.  citcuitous, 
6.  Tiibarijeli  (Ti- 

liBriaa),        abt.  S.  E.  by  E. 


Tbebmom.  F.  Sunrise,  64° 

Suiiset,  80° 

Clear  and  warni.    Wind  S.  W, 


Wedjteeda^,  June  20th. 
From  Tabarijflli, 
1.  el-MqdBl(MagcIala),  alJtN.W, 
3,  W.ei-Eiibiidijehand 

Abu  Shfiabeli,        N.  by  W. 

3.  KhSn  Minyeh 

(Capernauml,       N.  62°  E, 

4.  Tell  Hflm,  N.  E. 
fi.  Month  of  Jordan,           N.  E. 


Fnday,  Juiie  22d. 

From  Safed, 

H.K. 

1.   el-Jiah  (Gis- 

cala),              N_  N.  W.  J  W. 

3  20 

a.  Higli  Land  N. 

N.  W.  of  W. 

el-Mu'adda- 

miyeh,                      N.  by  W. 

1  40 

3.  Bint  Jebail,         abt.  N.  ^  \V. 

1  66 

Total  6  65 

Thermom.  F,  Sunrise,  Gl° 

10  a.  m.  87' 

Clear  and  pleiaaiit.    Warm. 


Total  4  50 

From  Bint  Jebeil, 

Jfi)(>T.— Escursion  on  the  Plain  at 

thoN. 

■•—'■.     f\*^:'| 

2 

ond  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias. 

2.  Brow  of  mountiun,         N.  W, 

25 

3.  IGna  (KanabJ,  abt  W.  N.  W. 

2  65 

From  mouth  of  Jordan, 

4.  Kabr  flairan,    abt.  W.  N.  W. 

65 

1.  el-Mes'iidiyeh,            S.  40°  E. 

5.  Eie  el-'Ain,       abt.  W.  N.  W. 

1  10 

S.  DiJkah,                       S.  35°  E. 

25 

6.  Sflr  (Tyre),        abt.  N.  N.  W. 

3.  Ot-Teil  (JuIiasX        N.  5°  W. 

60 

circuitona. 

1  10 

4.  Enoampment,           S.  60°  W. 

40 

Tola 

8  35 

Tho  rate  of  travel  on  this  escnrsi 

more  rapid  than  nanab 

Thermom.  F.  Snnrise,             66° 

Thekhom,  F,  Sunrise,            76° 

Cleat  and  pleasant 

3  p.  m.            95° 

Sunset,           85° 

Clear  aud  Very  warm.      Wind 

S.  W. 

Sirocco. 

Suiiiay,  Jme  2iiS. 

Remained  at  Tyre. 

Thursday,  June  21st. 

From  mouth  of  Jordsji, 

2  36 

2.  Safed,                abt.  W.  N.  W. 

2  05 

Monday,  June  2Slh. 

Total  4  40 

From  Sflr, 

1.  KMn  el-KWmtyeh, 

1  45 

2.  'Adlan  (ItuinB), 

1  46 

JTofe^-Frora  Safed  fo  Benit  about  55 

3.  KhSn  el-Kliiidr  (St.  George), 

1  15 

minatfls ;  tIz.  N.  40°  E.  30  min.,  aud  N.  46° 

4.  'Ain  el-Kanterah, 

35 

E.  26  mio. 

5.  'Ain  el-Burak, 

6.  Nabr  ez-Zaherany, 

45 
20 

Thebuom.  F.  Sunrise,           71" 

7.  Nabr  Senik, 

1  15 

10  a. m.             82= 

8.  Saida  (Sidon), 

85 

Clear  and  pleasant.    Wind  W. 

Total  8  05 
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ITIHEBABT. 

aVsday,  June  2m. 

7.  Beirut^  grove,  (Encamp  J  li, 

From  Saida, 

S.  of  gate.) 

1.  Bridge  of  NaLr  el-Auwaly 

(Boatrenus), 

40 

Total  9  10 

2.  Neby  Tflnas, 

S.  Nalir  ed-Damfir  (Tamyras), 

125 

TffEEiiOM,  F.  Sunrise, 

68" 

4.  Khin  el-Muary, 

40 

84" 

5.  Khln  Khdda, 

1  15 

SnnEct, 

78° 

6.  Wady  Slinweifat^ 

50 

CSear  Bod  pleasant. 

Warm. 
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HDEI  I. 


ARABIC  NAMES  AND  WORDS, 

CIirEFlvY  GEOGEAPinCAL. 

Names  boginning  with  Aim,  Urn.,  Beit,  and  Kefr,  are  in  every  case  to  be  sought 
under  these  words.  In  respect  to  names  beginning  with  'Ain.  Bir.  Deir,  Hds,  Tell, 
and  ttie  like,  the  arrangement  is  not  so  nnifonn ;  and  aome  of  them  will  be  found  nnder 
the  eeoond  part  of  lio  name. 

Ihe  pnrfaonlar  object  of  this  lodes  is,  to  represent  the  Arabic  orthography  of  the 
Arabic  names  and  words  occuning  m  Hie  Test  and  Notes ;  usually  with  the  significa- 
tion, where  one  is  known.  Ilenco  the  refereQce  to  pages  is  not  always  full ;  tha  more 
important  passages  only  being  cited,  where  a  name  appears  more  tlian  once.  Yet  it  is 
sufficiently  full,  to  serve  as  a  General  Index  for  aE  the  Arabic  words  and  names  of 
places,  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

For  the  pronunciatjoa  of  the  eovei-al  consonants  and  vowels,  the  reader  is  roferred 
to  the  speciSoatJons  immediately  following  the  Preface  in  Vol.  I, 


A'Sneh,  'aid,'  ii.  3. 
•Ababideh,  Arabs,  i,-  111. 
el-'Abbai  Ar.  I  571, 
el-'Abbadin,  Ar.  i.  671, 
'Abdeh,  Gr.  "EfliiSa,  Moda,  i. 
'Abeithiran,  i,  41,  lia 
Abu  el-Aswad,  'the  black,'  iL 
Abu  el-'Auf,  ii.  26^  267,  269. 
Abu  Bnrka',  'veil,'  i.  157. 
Abn  Dis,  i.  i83. 
Abu  Ghaudi,  i.  247. 
Abn  5idlez6ii,  W.  '  of  snails,'  i 
Abu  Jetftdeh,  H.  177, 
Abu  Kusheibeh,  ii  139. 
Abn  Na^ir,  ii.  333,  894. 
Abu  Nigeim,  L  479,  48^. 
Abn  Nujeir,  i.  671. 
Abn  Nuteighinah,  i  603, 
Abu  Midhy  (with  Did), 
Abu  Mas'lld,  i.  104, 

Vol,  II,— 49 


116. 


Abu  Rashid,  Ar.  ii.  15B. 

Abu  EfltemfLt,  i.  189. 

Abu  Shabban,  ii.  SOS, 

Abu  Shuhbeidim,  i.  463. 

Abn  Sfafifhah,  ii,  401, 

Abu  Subbah,  i.  673. 

Abu  Suweirab,    dim.    '  picture,'    name   of 

fountains,  L  60,  63,  65,  146,  167, 
Abu  TerMfth,  a  19a 
Abu  Tin,  'father  of  clay,'  I.  ISi. 
Abu  'Ulajan,  i.  603. 
Ahn  Yamin,  i.  571. 
Abn  Za'bel,  i,  44. 
Abu  Zcitfln,  ii.  146. 
'Abfld,  ii,  239. 
'Abfidlyeh,  '  service,'  ii.  3. 
el-Abweib,forBuweib,dini,  'door,'!  154 
el-Abjad, 'white,' i.  196.— ii.U47,  *73. 


"Adas,  'lectiles, 
el-'Adhbeh,  '  - 
"Adlln,  ii.  4 
sl-'Adwan,  J 


177. 


,167. 
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'AdweiribSn,  ii.  3 ST. 

el-'Afiloh,  ii.  330,  828,  331. 

'Af firtala,  Lat  I-orbelal,  ii,  838. 

Ahbefc,  ii.  16. 

el-A^mar,  '  xeS,'  I  569. 

Aiimed,  i.  218. 

el-AJiBj,  ii.  112, 157. 

el-Ahtha,  i.  63. 

'Aid,' grade  a,t  Sinai,  i.  101,  105, 108, 109 ; 

Bnrokhardf  a  guide,  1.  157,  160. 
Ailali,  Heb.  Elath,  i.  1G9,  170. 
el-'Ain,  'fonntwn,'  i.  163.—!.  189,  190.— 

i.   411. 
'Ain  Ahfls,  ii.  273. 
•Ain  'Arik,  i.  146. 

'Ain  el-BSridsh,  'cold  spring,'  iL  336. 
'Ain  el-BurAk,  ii  476. 
'Ain  Jilfld,  ii.  831. 
■Ain  Jalflt,  'F.  of  Goliatli,'  ii.  824. 
'Ain  Jidy,  Heb.  En-gedi,  '  fountain  of  the 

kid,'  L  608. 
'Ain  el-Konterab,  ii.  176. 
'Ain  K^m,'i,  458,  169, 
'Ain  MahU,  ii.  350. 

'Ain  ei-Mriyiteii,  '  dead  foniitain,'  ii.  823. 
'Ain  el-ModnnwariiJi,  'itmnd  spring,'  ii. 

400.- 
'Ain  Shems,  Bah-sheme^,  i.  25.— il  234. 
'Ain  Snia,  ii.  261. 
■Ain  et-Ttn,  ii.  403. 
'Aia  War^b,  iL  507. 
'Ain  ez-Z^tbn,  ii  444. 
el-'AjirimBh,  Ar.  i  57L 
el-Aj(flb«h,  i  ISa 
'A^Bh,  if.  312. 
'A^to,  ii  23. 
'AMn,  Egltm,  ii.  49. 
'Ajbln,  i.  441,  ii.  488. 
'Ajraro,  a  plant,  i  84,  499. 
el-Ajran,  ii.  441. 
'AjrHd,  i  46. 
el-'A^abah,  '  die  descent,  stoop  doclivih','  L 

171. 
el-Akb4ar,  '  tie  green,'  i.  85, 
'i^,  '  baiTflii,'  i.  83. 
'Afeli",  E!kron,  Gx.  'fkKxipay,  Lat.  Aecaron, 

a  337, 
'AklcB,  Hob.  Aeeo,  ii.  33G,  366. 
'Akkar,  il.  503. 
'Atnibeh,  Gr.  'AKpii,e,8s(r,  Lat.  AcraH,  iL 

280. 
el-At?ii,  'the  fertbaat,'  mosk,  L  297. 
■    el-'Al,  Heb.  Elealek,  I  651. 
'Alawln,  Arabs,  L  106. 
'Ald^at,  Sing.  'Aleiky,  Arabs,  I  184. 
'Allm,  or  GhMm,  not  Heb.  Mith,  i.  69. 

^  6har«ndel. 
'Al!ilr*el-F5ka,  '  the  upper,'  ii,  14. 
'Alyes-Siighlr.ii.  150. 
fll-'Alya,  '  tlie  upper,'  i.  447. 
el-'Amirah,  'building,'  Wady,  i.  66.  , 
el-'Amarin,  Arabs,  iL  48. 
AmBtab,  Gr.  'A/ia^is,  Amathiis,  L  6G9. 


FIRST   INDEX. 


'Ambeli,  for  'Anbek,  ! 


I-Amir, 


L571. 


'Ammir  es-Saiimeb,  i.  601. 

el-'AmmarSn,  Ar.  ii.  166. 

■Amrin,  Sing.  'Amrany,  Arabs,  L  167, 181. 

el-'Amrj-,  i.  195. 

al-'Amfld,  '  the  column,'  i.  262,— ii.  403. 

Amliria,  ii,  266. 

'Amwls,  Gr.  'Eji^mii's,  'hitfuais,  Emrnaus, 

mcopolis,  ii.  80,  333. 
'Aiiib,  hS).  Anab,  i  494. 
'An&beb,  'Ann&beb,  iL  232, 
Anita,  Heb.  Antahoth,  i.  437. 
el-'Anazflh,  Arabs,  ii.  17fi. 
el-'Ankebiyeh,  L  37. 
'  'Ankebiyeb  el-'A{ss!i5n©h,  '  Ibe  diy,'  i. 

40. 
el-'Ajikebijeh  er-Reiyanab,    'tlic  wet,'    i. 

An;airiyeb,  Tnlg.  foe  Nu^nir^eli,  q,  t. 
el-Ansariyeh,  ii,  474, 
Angfliy,  Wady,  i.  39. 

el-'Ar»bab,  'rapid  riyer;'  bnt  here  from 
Heb.  Arabah,  'plain,  desert,'  i.  162.— 

'Ar!i(l,'Heb.' Jrarf,  ii.  101,  201. 

'ArSif  8n-Nakah,  dim.  '  crest  of  a  female 

CBmel,'  i  179,  184. 
el-A'raj,  '  lame,'  iL  110,  411. 
'Arak,  '  wine-epirit^'  ii.  83. 
'Arai  el-Gbafir,  ii  267. 
'Arak  el-Manshijeh,  iL  81. 
'ArAk  eB-Suweidan,  ii.  49. 
'ArOneh,  iL  816,  819. 
al-'Ar'ar,  'joniper,'  Hob.  "iSinS,  ii-  134. 
'Ar-flrah,  Hab.  Aroer,  ii  199. 
el-Arba'in,  '  the  forty,'  L  107.— ViU.  i.  569. 
Ard,  '  low  plain,'  Hob.  y^t^  flarti,  ii,  369. 

'Areijeh,  i.  600. 
el-'Arlsh,  i.  199,  601,  603,  603. 
'Arkab,  'defile,"  ii.  17. 
AmlHiah,  a  rain,  ii.  263. 
'Aii4beh,  ii.  313. 
'Arrilb,  i  488. 
Arsuf,  ii.  243. 
'Ai-abboneh,  ii.  317. 
el-'ArOs,  'the  bride,'  iL  117. 
el-'Asas,  i.  144. 

el-Asbhab,  '  the  gray,'  M.  L 187,  171. 
'Ashflr,  ii.  455. 
'Asifia,  ii,  340. 

'AskMan,  Heb.  A&kdofiy  ii.  33. 
'Aelfli,  ii.  201. 
Aswan,  Syfne,  i.  19. 
el-'Asy,  riT.  Orontes,  ii.  507. 
'AfljuB,  Heb.  Ezion,  I  169,  170. 
'Atakah,  L  43,  48. 

'Atiira,  Heb.  Atarotk,  i  448 ii  265 ;  also 

3,  575. 
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'AtMlt,  il  470. 

el-'A^yeh,  '^"i'  ■-  ^02. 

'AttirOa,  i.  570. 

'AttJr,  Jattir  ?  L  494.    ii.  304. 

el-'Anjeh,  pariiapa  for  el-'Aiya,  'crooked,' 

i.  191,  600.— i.  668.— Ky.   ii  343, 

248. 
Auiad  Sa'ld,  Ar.  i  36,  138. 
Aulad  Suleiman,  Aralia,  i.  185, 
'Anlaiii,  Gr.  OSKaii)i^  Ulama,  ii.  35fl. 
AnrasMim,  Heij,  Jerusalem,  i.  258. 
Anwaty,  riT.  Bastrmus,  G.  485,  486. 
'AwSiimeli,  Sing.  'Arimy,  Arata,  i.  183. 
'Aweibid,  tlim.  '  woi'sliipper,'  I  40,  43. 
'AwBrta,  iL  374, 


el-Azaaimeli,  Sing.  'Aziamy,  Ar.  1  1. 
el-'Azirijeli,  Bethany,  reL  adj.  fern,  j 

Loznrus,  i.  433. 
'Annflt  (a  for  Dlia),  ii.  279. 


Ba'nlbefc,  iL  894,  497. 
Bikb,  'gate,  door,'  t  263,  and  often. 
BSb  en-N«fr,  'gate  of  victoiy,'  i.  38, 
el-Bah^t^  Ar.  L  571. 
el-Ba^r,  '  the  sea,' i.  683. 
Bakhshish,  '  a  present.'     Turldsb. 
BalSn,  ii,  88. 
d-BfUa'a,  'pond,'  iL  262. 
Bfiolas,  Gr.  Oareh,  Faneas,  ii.  436,  437, 
439.  •^  ",       , 

fJ-BMd,  'the  cold,'  ii.  319. 

el-Barfilc,  ii.  486. 

Baftliah,  'a  low  tract  liable  to  be  over- 
flowed by  streams,*  ii.  410,  411. 

Banrfn,  a  274. 

el-Bawa^,  L  603, 

cl-Bedo',  'novelQ-,'!.  6B9. 

EedawJn,  Sing.  Bedawy.  From  collect. 
Bfldu,  properly  'deeert.' 


Bfldu,  properly  'deeert.' 
i-edn,  'a  desert';   lollei'    ' 

Bedawin,  ii.  113. 
el-Bednn,  Ar,  ii.  143, 165. 
el-Beii^  'Uw  white,'  F.  ii.  116. 
Beirut,  Gr.  BBpimJs,  Berytus;   not  Heb. 

Berotluih,  Si.  4W)-497. 
BeisSn,  Heb.  Betli-shean,  ii.  330,  328,  354. 
Beit  'Affa,  iL  34, 
Beit  'Aiuun,  L  489. 
Beit  'Alira,  ii,  57. 
Beit  'Amreli,  ii.  306. 
Beit  'Atab,  iL  13. 
Beit  'Aiwa,  iL  319. 
Beit  Dfiras,  ii.  34. 
BeltDeian,  Heh.  JBeih-Daoon,  ii.  332  — 

a  380. 
Belt  ed-Din,  oomm.  Btfeddin,  iL  485. 


Beit  Dirdis,  ii.  44. 

Beit  Dn^^ab,  L  459. 

Beit  Ellu,  ii.  365. 

Beit  'Enan,  a  265. 

Beit  Far,  ii.  23S. 

Beit  Fajjir,  i.  479. 

Beit  Ffirtk,  ii,  380. 

Beit  Fiifl,  ii,  16. 

Beit  l^aMiia,  ii.  256. 

Beit  flanfln,  ii.  86. 

Beit  Habcflo,  see  Hebrfin,  ii.  90. 

Beit  Sf-aotm,  see  Beit  Haniln. 

Beit  Iba,  ii.  303. 

Beit  Ikea,  i.  458,  46a 

Beit  Imxin,  ii  311. 

Beit  Jila,  i  218.  ii.  2. 

Beit  Bl-JeinfU,  'houee  of  camelB,' ii,  224, 

Beit  Jibril,  Heb.  Gnbnel,  ii  38. 

Beit  Jibrin,  Gr.  BaiToyiifipa,  Betogohra,  ii 

34,  38,  61,  57. 
Beit  KM,  u.  316, 
Beit  Lahm,  '  honse  of  fleah ; '  Heb.  BethU- 

Item,  'honss  of  bread,'  L  213,  471. 
Beit  Lid,  ii.  30a 
Beit  Mirsim,  a  216,  218. 
Beit  Miiy,  ii.  493. 
Beit  el-MS^ais,  Jerusalem,  i  358. 
BeitNebSIa,  Heb.  Mballaff  a  283. 
Beit  Nettif,  iL  IS,  238. 
Beit  Nubah,  ii.  354. 
Beit  NVb,  JVeiiJ,  ii.  17,  67,  221. 
Beit  er-Rueh,  a  216. 
Beit  sahUr,  i,  469,  471,  479. 
Beit  Saiafa,  i,  469. 
Beit  Sllrik,  iL  355. 
Beit  Ta'mar,  i.  471. 
Beit  tna,  ii.  16. 
Beit  Clia,  ii.  457. 
Beit  Ummar,  i.  216.  ii  55, 
Beit  ftiia,  L  463,  464. 
Beit  'Ur,  Heb,  BsSh-haron,  ii.  250,  351, 
Beit  tlzitt,  ii  SOa 
Beits,  iL  378. 

BeiHa,  Heb.  Seihel,  i.  448,  449, 
BelM,  '  district.' 
Belid  BeBhSrah,  ii.  438,  449. 
Eeiaj,  '  a  flat  rook,'  ii.  366,  366,  371— ii. 

374,  276, 
Belbeis,  i.  37. 
Beled,  '  town,  village." 
el-Bellf  a,  a  521. 
Bellfin,  a  plant,  i  209, 
el-Benat^  '  the  daughters,'  i  88. 
Beu&t  Ya'iiflb,   'daughters  of  Jacob,'  iL 
405,  414  sq.  441. 
Bneiy4t,  Ar.  I  186. 
Beni  Hamidah,  Ar.  L  371, 
Beni  jfasaa,  Ar.  i  S71, 
Beni  gemad,  ii.  103. 
Beni  Na^  Oaphar  Barueha,  viH  i.  489, 

491.— Ar.  ii.  156. 
Beni  SQkhr,  Ar.  i.  571.  a  156, 
Beni  Wasel,  Ar,  L  135, 
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Benit,  JL  434,  439. 

Eeriilj,  '  open  desert,'  1.  B4 

Bereiktt,  Heb.  Berachali!  i.  191. 

Berfflya,  ii.  249. 

BeikMeh,  iL  34. 

el'Bes^tin,  '  liie  gardens,'  i.  87. 

Besh&rah,  'glad  Udings,'  i.  36,  12,  00. 

Bessum,  ii.  369. 

Bejros,  see  Butnis, 

d-Beya^,  'whiteness,'  iL  455. 

el-Bey^neli,  i.  182. 

el-Bejfi^h  (with  D&d),  ii  101. 


i.  453,41 


ii.  265. 


Bint  Jeheii,  ii.  447-449. 

Bir  el-Bfitr,  'well  of  detestation,'  L  41. 

BiF  Kfiltdhia,  JL  21. 

Bir  Neb&Ia,  i.  465,  458. 

B!c  ea-Seba',  Heb.  Seerakeba,  i  204, 

Blr  Solhflb,  i.  499, 

Blr  es-Samiriyeh,  n.  283, 

B!r  Snweis,  'weU  of  Suez,'  i,  4E. 

Blr  ez-Zeit,  '  well  rf  oil,'  iL  SG4, 

el-Bireh,  Heb.  Betr  or  Beerotk,    i.  451, 

452.  il  262. 
d-Birein,  'two  wells,'  i.  192,  196. 
Birkeh,  Birkot, '  pool,  tank,'  i,  87, 326-330. 
Bittir,  W.  ii  4. 
el-Biyaa,  sae  el-Boyfi^. 
mzfiiia,  ii.  SOS. 
Bteddin,  see  Beit  ed-Db. 
Bodrus,  ii.  232. 

Bflghribigh,  'sliallow  wells,'  L  87,  III. 
Bl-Bfltn'a,Heb.  hSpB,  'vaUej,  deep  plain,' 


r,  498, 


1.  387. 


el-EBIt'ah,  '  low  plMn,' 

BSkkSr,  ii,  56. 

Bfll^ik,  Gr.  naEAor,  Paul;  ii.  16,  323. 

el-BQrad^,  iL  29. 

el-Borak,  '  resecvoira,'  i.  318,  474. 

el-BOrijineb,  a  490. 

el-Bnraij,  dim.  '  tower,'  E  30. 

Bureir,  ii.  85,  45. 

el-Bnri, '  castle,'  6c.  ripyos,  Germ.  Bwr^, 

n.  216,  217.— iL  249. 
Bug  el-BiirSjineh,  ii.  490, 
Bnii  KeiE,  ii  16. 
Mna,  see  Bauria. 
el-B&rk,  '  liglitning,'  i.  82, 
Bnrka,  i  44S.— ii.  811. 
el-Bnrka,  'the  veil,'  i  167. 
el-Bnrkdn,  L  602. 
BiSrifln,  ii.  817. 
el-Busaireb,  dim.  of  Ensrab,  Heb.  Sosrah, 

ii.  167. 
el-Biitahj,  ii.  129. 
BWirfidi,  ii.  234, 
BOVlihat,  i.  181, 

Bntm,  Pistaoaa  tOTebinthns,  i.  208.  ii,  222. 
Bntme,  Gr.  nirpat,  Peler,  il  248,  528. 
el-Biittai4  ii.  337,  869. 
d-Bnweib,  dita.  'door,'  iL  HE. 
el-Buweirideh,  dim.  '  the  cold,'  ii.  123, 


Dahab,  Heb.  Di-Zahah,  i.  147.  iL  187. 

J-Dabariyeli,  '  the  eternal '  L  263. 

1-DaUeh, 'vine,*  ii.  412. 
DiSnieh,  ii.  869. 

J-D4iofir,  Gr.  Tafiipas,  Aafuipas,  Tamy- 
raa,  Danumrat,  ii.  488,  489. 
Danijal,  '  Danie),'  ii.  348,  349. 
Dir  el-^iSmco,  '  red  court,"  i.  41,  599. 
Dar  el-Kamar,    oomm.  Deir  el-Kamr,  iL 

'  439, 
D4r  pii&n,  ii  467. 

ed-Doron,  Gr.  Aapti/t,  Lat.  Saroma,  ii.  S8. 
ed-Danmeh,  i.  212. 
Daumeh,  Gr.  'ESovfii,  Eduma,  ii,  280. 
ed-Dawaimeb,  ii.  65. 
ed-DawTi'irah,  Arabs,  I  537. 
Debbet  en-Ntisb,  i.  75. 
Debbet  er-Eoraleh,  '  plain  of  sand,'  L  77. 
Cebiirieh,  Heb.  Daberath,  Gr.  Aa^eipd,  iL 

350,  863. 
ed-Deir,  '  convent,'  M.  i  94. 
Deir  Abu  DhaTf  (dh  for  pad),  if,  316. 
Deir  Abn  kesh'iO,'  i.  45a  iu  260,  255. 
Deir  Abu  Tflc,  L  276. 
Deir  el-'Aaal,  iL  216, 
Deir  'A(!yBh,  ii.  507. 
Deir  Bezi'a,  iL  255. 
Deir  Dubbin,  •  C.  of  a  fly,'  iL  33,  67. 
Deir  Duwin,  L  442,  678. 
Deir  Esneid,  ii.  85. 
Deir  Ghflzai,  ii.  316. 
Deir  el-Hatab,  iL  276,  279. 
Deir  el-HaVa,  '  C.  of  the  air,'  ii.  5,  14,  16. 
Deir  Ibn  'Obeid,  I  471. 
Den-  Jezfir,  L  445, 
Doir  Kadis,  L  453,  iL  255. 
Deir  d-Kadis  Modisttis,  L  276, 
Deir  d-Knmr,  see  D^  el-KBrnnr, 
Deir  el-Kfll'ab,  iL  498, 
Deir  Ma'in,  ii,  250. 
Ddr  Mar  Saba,  i,  882,  531. 
Deir  Simit,  ii,  219, 
Deir  Slieraf,  ii,  803. 
Deir  es-Sidd,  i.  437. 
Deir  Turcif,  ii,  233. 
Deir  Yeein,  i.  468. 
ed-Dcirat,  i.  499. 
DdaUi,  ii.  440,  445, 
ed-Delhemiyeh,  it  887, 
Denna,  ii.  356. 

ed-Dera'ah  (d  for  Dhal),  i.  619, 
Derb,  'road,' 
Derb  el-Bin,  i.  37. 
Derb  el-Qaj,  'pilgrim  road,'  i.  37. 
Derejeh,  '  steps,'  i.  538. 
Deriaich,  ii.  16. 

ed-Derik,  Dmzes;  ^g.  ed-Derazy,  ii.  611. 
e^h-Dhafary  (4h  for  pad),  W.  i.  72. 
phaher  el-'Omor,  ii.  893,  89*. 
edh-phiuyikah  (^  Cor  P^id), '  narrowneas,' 
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Dhaneli  (ijli  for  Vtiti),  Gr.  eiim,  Thana,  !i. 

168. 
Dhihha,  Heb.  JMbm,  i!.  B2T. 
Dhifcrtn,  ii,  29, 
e^-DhohBriyeh,  abatr.  '  noon,'  1 209, 211, 

iU.  ii.  216. 
Dhiiheiry,  Arabs,  i.  133. 
edb-phaliaro,  ii.  102. 
e41i-]?liaiiil  (4h  for  plid), '  error,'  L  76, 148. 
Dhurah,  D.  esh-Shdmy,  '  Syrian  J)hurali,' 

malzs.    D.  ea-Seify,  ■  Summer  Dhu- 

rah,'  millet,  i.  661. 
Dibs, '  Byrap  of  grapes ; '  Heb.  if  sfl  honey. 


Difleb,  Nerinm 

ad-Dilbeli,  i.  312. 

Limeehk  eah-Sham,  Damasais, 

collea  esh-SliSm,  iL  498. 
Dimreh,  ii.  86. 
ed-Dirweh,  L  217. 

Dogbiy,  Tnrkish,  '  straigbt  abaaH,'  iL  319. 
DSm,  species  of  pabu  ;  also  tie  '  ' 

L  161,  ST- 


B,  401,  474. 


UBuaUy 


Fftklir    ed-Din,     '  gloiy  of  jmlgment,'  ji. 

343. 
el-FOlfljy,  ii.  84,  49,  67. 
el-FSrah,  'mouse,'  L  439,  440,  553. 
Faras  el-Jnndy,  '  soldier's  horse,'  1  41. 
el-Fari'a,  i.  569,  ii  279. 
Fodu,  'redemption,'!.  182. 
■Feifeli,  iL  113. 

FeirSn,  Pkaran,  \.  86,  117,  126. 
Fenaij,    'a    cnltivator.'      PInr.    Fellahin, 

'  cultivators,'  tillers  of  the  soiL 
Fendeh,  '  a  subdivision,'  i.  159. 
Fendelifimieb,    Gr.  ntiTOttB^la,  Fentaco- 
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ed-Duby,  ii.  320,  326,  365. 

D&k,  Gr.  A<i.,  Boeh,  i.  S7I. 

Dbkab,  u.  411. 

DnkkH  'shop,' a  487. 

ed-panntyeh,  ii.  494. 

Dfira,  Heb.  Adoraim.  Gr.  'ASs-pa,  iSao, 

Jdo™,  Z>or<!!,ii.  213,  214. 

Durab,  see  Dhurah. 

E 
el-'Ebry,  Heb.  i-n5S  Beirm,  ii.  281. 

liddis,  iL  84.      '  ' " 

Ehdeib,  iL  102. 

Ehteim,  Ar.  i.  671. 

ElBsleh,  see  el-Al. 

Eliis,  see  ElySe. 

Eljy,  iL  128, 

Elteit,  L  lei,  168, 

EtySs,  or  Elias,  Ileb.  Elijah;  Gr.  'HAtfli, 

EUai,  L  219. 

el-Em'aa,  ii  116. 

Emir,  'prince.' 

EmtcBesIilr,iL480. 

Emshfeh,  eorrapted  for  Meshash,  'ivater- 

pi1s,'L43,  45,  180, 184. 

Endar,  Heb.  Endar,  iL  3S6,  360. 

Erha,  i.  576. 

Erihfl,  JeHd^,  i.  652. 

ei-ErtH,  i.  177. 

Esdfld,  Alhdod,  ii.  83. 

el-ISatra,  '  W.  of  sooiabioBB,'  i.  40. 

el-'Esh-sheh,  ii.  409, 

Eja,  pr.  n.  Job,  i.  832. 

el-Eabek!jeb,  L  28. 

F 
Fa^imeb, 'aeoaVii,  312. 

el-FS'iya,  W,  ii.  104,  196,  197. 

Vou  U.— iB* 

147, 148. 

ei-Feranj,  W.  iL  69,  230. 

Ferasbat  esb-Shth,  i  602, 

fll-Ferflsh,  '  the  plateaus,'  i.  148, 

el-Feshkbab,  i.  531,  533. 

Fik,  iL  886,  437. 

el-Fikreh,  W,  ii.  116,  178,  180. 

Firdeh,  tax,  i.  436. 

el-Fflka,  '  Iho  nppor.' 

el-Fo^tat,  Old  Cairo,  i,  27. 

cl-Fiidhlir  (db  for  DM  ,  Ar.  i.  181. 

FUkta,  iL  18. 

Fu^fi'^  ii,  816,  317, 

d-Faiah,  '  a  bran,'  ii.  828. 

el-Fnrei'a,  i  94,  146. 

Bl-Foreidls,    dim.   of   Foidis,    Faradite, 

Frank  Monntain,  i.  478. 
Fflrkha,  ii,  266,  267. 
el-Fum,  '  W.  of  tbo  ovoo,'  i.  40, 
el.-FflF531,  Gr.  iaraijA/t,  Phasailif,  i.  569. 
Fustsk,  '  Pistacia,'  i.  506. 


el-Fm 
el-Faivfi 


iis,i.2 


I  441,  558. 


Gaza,  see  Ghfizzeh. 

Gbofir,  i.  133,  138. 

el-Giiaidherah,  i  179,  180. 

el-Ghamr,  '  aqoa  mnlta,'  F.  ii.  174,  186, 

el-GhSr,  'lanrel,'  W.  i.  488,  600. 

GharbQn,  i.  37,  40. 

el-Gharib,  '  camel's  hump,'  L  111.— i.  208. 
ii.  179,  197. 

el-Gbanl,  '  evil  spirit,"  it  221. 

el-Ghawarineh,  Sing.  Ghflry,  '  inhaMtants 
of  the  Ghor,'  i.  513,  552.  ii.  112, 113, 
411,  412,  486. 

el-Ghazieb,  ii.  476. 

el-Ghflr,  '  a  long  valley  between  two  monn- 
tains,'  L  153,  ii.  113,  113,  183. 

el-Ghubey,  L  181. 

el-Gbiibsheli,  1.  96- 

el-Ghu4haghidb  (dh  for  Did),  'diminu- 
tions,' i.  181. 

el-Ghii^bJib  (dh  for  DSdl  ii.  119. 

Ghiidhir,  a  corrtiption  for  GhudJr,  'pool, 
Btagnum,'  i.  180, 
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d-Gbnahyaii  (dli  for  Dad),  Ilet.  Ezion  I 

i.  169,  183^ 
Ghaab,  ii.  490  i  ree  GMdhlr. 
Bl-Ghiifr, 'toll,' i.  437. 
el-Ghi^ar,  ii.  486. 
d-Ghfirib,  'flie  raven,'  i.  323. 
el-Gbarabeh,  ii,  366. 
Ghfirbeb,  L  87. 
Ghnreir,  Burckh.  i.  180,  603. 
Qhilfkail,  i.  676,  533.  ii.  116. 
el-Gh6rkfideh,  L  61. 
GMiandel,  Gt,  AfivSriKa,  Armdelit,  i.  68. 

— iL  117,  168. 
el-GhuwoIn,  dim.  Heb.  Anim,  iL  304. 
d-Ghnweir,  dim.  of  d-Gh6r,  iL  131,  164, 

175,  194. 
Qhfbialeh,  '  gaiMlle,'  i.  1B3. 
GhOra,  'loatBudiiig  piuty,"  ii.  110, 176. 
Ghikzeh,  Gana,  i.  198.  ii.  37. 
d-CHzali  {JSm  hard),  i.  23. 


II 

el-ljabealij,  '  the  Abj-Bsiaian,'  M.  i.  147. 

HabOs,  i.  148. 

d-IJadb,  iL  216. 

fladdata,  HaddHthali,  ii.  450,  454. 

IJaifa,   Gr.  'H-pri,   ^he,   Sycmawum,  ii. 

336,  840. 
d-Bwkibeh,  i  184. 
JJailezOn,  ^ailaiSn,  'idmIs,'  i.  39. 
IJwiio,  pr.  n.  Hi  "    "" 


letters  as  Heb.  MvUe,  i.  187, 160, 18t 
el-Haj,  CEleh.  jn,)  'a  pilgrim  caravan,' 

'  87,  171,  699,  eOO. 
5B,jla,  Heb.  Beth-Hoglah,  L  544. 
ywr  d-'Alawy,  'fllone  of  tlie  'Alawy, 

163. 
g^r  er-Eatkab, '  stone  of  the  riders,  i.  61 
Hair  UadHH),  'atone  of  Sodom,' L  503. 
gatl, 'fiaia,'L159,  172,  699. 
EslhU,  see  HiilhAI. 
5mnah,  Heb.  Eamath,  ii.  503,  507, 
el-Hamam,  '  pigeons,'  ii.  378,  898. 
d.5am4ii  (4h  for  DM),  L  601. 
d-Hamma,  ii.  370, 


Uasja,  ii.  507 

iJMtB,  ii.  3*, 

IJattIn,  ii.  378, 

el-Handeh,  '  circuitous  pafli,'  ii.  179. 

Handela,  ii.  374. 

HamJ  KyjriySji,  '  Cjprian's  trough,'  ii.  4. 

yaorSn,  Heb.  Hattran.  Gr.  hifovha,  Au- 
ranitis,  iL  433,  439, 

Hawftra,  ii.  273. 

HawSrab,  '  destmction,' L  66,  67, 
il-UawSzim,  Arabs,  ii.  176. 
^I-Haweit,  dim.  'a  string,"  i.  8T,  111- 
jjawdtatl  Sing.  Hftweitj,  reL  aij.  from 


^anlwdh,  ii.  456. 

Bandbftl,  Cuoumis  oolocynthus,  L  83. 

ganneb,  Anna,  it  26. 

d-IJaram,  'tbe  hdy,'  i.  344.  _ 

d-5arandyeli|  '  tlie  robbers,'  ii.  365. 

EarsmAn,  Heb.  Sermon,  ii.  327. 

Barb,  i  134, 

I^,  ii.  464. 

Hilrfln,  Heb.  Aaron,  i.  391.  ii.  123. 

d-gasana,  L  60S. 

Hash,  iL  119,  177. 

Hasheiya,  ii.  433,  438,  437,  438. 

d-gasj,  ii.  47,  48. 


^eit,  dim 


207,  ii.  155,  156. 
-Hebabibeb,  Ar.  iL  166. 
Hebrfln,  Heb.  Hebron,  ii.  90, 
Heikd,  pr.  n.  i.  146. 
Heisb,  M.  ii.  437. 
el-g<;iftya,  Arabs,  i.  183,  530. 
et_Hdai,  'the  lawful,'  i  186,  188,  100. 
el-Hdn,  '  sweet,'  L  685, 
geinMet,  see  Hiimadet. 
e!-Hcn(idy,  Arabs,  ii.  47. 
el-Hanuiddi,  Arat>s,  ii.  48. 
d-Henijiroh,  Sing.  IJianjery,  Ar.  i.  180. 
Hendnj,  ii.  446. 

el-Henna,  i.  606. 
Hesban,  Heb.  HcMou,  i.  551. 
HibrAn,  W.  i.  87,  111. 
el-Hijr,  ii,  622. 
d-Hismeh,  i.  174,  ii  165. 
el-Hizmeh,  L  489. 
Hubeibeh,  plant,  i.  505,  685. 
^.d'a\n,  iL  13. 

il-IJudhera  (dh  for  Dad),  Heb.  Hazeroih,  i. 
161. 


Hudbrar  (dh  for  Dad),  i.  445. 

d-Hnfeiry,  ii.  131,  174. 

el-yaftr,  i.  194. 

Uti,  it  44. 

el-yaeh,  ii.  434.  436,  440, 

fliiHiai,  Heb,  Halhal,  L  316,  489. 

Hiimadet  el-'Anaz,   'pebbly  desert  of  A.' 

L  184. 
I.IiimMet  d-Berbery.  L  601. 
el-aamady,  Ar.  i.  181. 
d-Humam,  see  el-HamSm. 
el-5umeidy,  Ar.  i.  181. 
el-HnmebSwat,  '  red,'  Plur.  i.  158,  169. 
el-Humdt,  L  148._ 
el-ljumeiyimeh,  ii,  168. 
HilmmSm,  '  bath,'  M.  1.  70,  71, 
iiQmmtim  Fat's  n,  '  Piiaraob'a  bath,'  i.  69, 

79. 
Hammam  esh-Shefa,  '  bath  of  healing,'  i. 
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HnmmQF,  cbiek-pen,  ii.  447, 

el-Hnmr.  W.  L  71,  73,  75.— M.  i.  95, 

HQmra  Fedan,  ii.  131. 

Hums,  Gr.  'E,i(ffo,  Mnesm,  ii.  503,  6' 

yOrah  Beirfll,  '  grove  of  Bairfit,'  n.  4f 

d-^lkan,  ii.  IS. 

gflESn  Aba  Zeiineli,  '  horse  of  a  monkey, 

■  i.  70. 
el-Stea^ah,  i.  506,  627,  B28. 


i.  165.  i 


482,438. 


el-Sn™,  '  fortress,'  mU.  ii.  482,  41 
gnai  el-Gbfli£li,  '  fortress  of  the 

'  211. 
Hnan  es^nf tiy,  iL  19a 


I 

Ibn  GhBnilni,  Ar.  i.  571. 
Ibn  Ma'an,  ii.  876,  398. 
Ibn  'Omar,  ii.  27,  215. 

IbQ  Shedid,  see  Shedid. 

Ibn  Sii^r,  i.  74,  83. 

Idlina,  Gc.  "leSHt  Jedtia,  ii.  54, 67,  SB,  219. 

Kaisma,  it.  308. 

Bihrimm,  i,  184,  18B. 

IkflSl,    Heb.    OMsloih,    CheaulloOi,     Gf. 

&a^,  Xaloth,  ji.  332. 
Imam,  i  483. 
Irbia,  Heb.  Arbel,  Gr.  'ApBv^a,  ArMa,  u. 

d-'tsawlyeh,  eel.  adj.  fem.  from  'lao,  Jeaus, 

L437. 
•tsa  eWcrrlhy,  i.  240. 
lekanderfyeh,  Alcsandria,  1  13-17. 

S5J,  }■*■"■-."•'• 

Isma'atyeh,  Sing.  Ismally,  ii.  512. 

IbtmI,  Israel,  i.  330. 

d-Ithm,  'crime,'  W,  i.  162, 167,  174. 


I  180,  199.  u. 


Ja'deli,  byssopP  i.  106,  109. 
el-Jaifeh,  '  the  concave,'  i.  189. 
jaOifth,  i.  441. 
el-ja'ilnt,  Ac,  ii.  166. 
Jalld,  comp.  'Ain  JalM,  ii.  267.— ii. 
jmt,  Goliath,  ii.  324. 
el-Jiunl'a, '  place  of  aasembly,'  mosk,  L  244, 
301. 

Jtmfla,  buffalo,  ii.  412. 

el-Jfcueb,  L  453.  a  255. 

Jaolan,  Hab.  Golan,  Gc.  TaaXoiviTis,  Gau- 
lonitia,  ii.  418,  416,  482,  437,  489. 

elr  Janxeh, '  walnut,'  i.  104, 

el-Jewabire!i,  Ar.  IL  163. 

eWdzy,  ii.  158. 

JebiiVHeb.  Geba,  i.  440,  577.~ii.  312. 


Jeb'ah,  Heb.  GibeaJi,  ii.  6,  13,  10. 

Jebaj,  'mountains;'  Heb.  Oebal,  Gl.Te- 

ettXvi4,  Oebaleaf,  ii  154. 
el-JebfUit,  Arabs,  i.  186.  ii.  44. 
Jebfitha,  Lat  Gahatha,  li.  844. 
Jebeil,  Heb.  Gebai,  Gr,  Bil^Xor,  Bj/Mos,  u. 

506. 
Jebeil  gasan,  dim.  '  M.  of  gafian,'  i.  599. 
Jebel,  '  mount,  mountain.' 
Jebeliyeh,  'mountaineers,'  i.  135,  698. 
Jedtreh,  i.  456. 
Jedflr,  Heb.  Gedor,  ii.  IS. 
Jehair,  i.  535. 

el-Jehalln,  el-JehSllyeh,  Sing.  Jeh&lj,  Ar- 
abs, i.  186,  499.  ii.  98. 
Jeblr,  W.  i.  488, 
Jehennnm,  Gr.  Tievsa,  Gelierata,  L  269, 

el-Jaib,  W.  iL  118,  130,  174. 

Jel'ad,  Heb.  Gilead,  i.  627,  67a 

Jelameb,  ii.  319. 

Jelbfln,  Heb.  GUboa,  il  816,  325. 

Jemrflrah,  ii  70. 

Jenbeh,  ii.  101. 

Jendal,  i.  41. 

Jenin,  Gr.  Tivata,   Ginma,  Heb.  En-ffmi- 

im,  ii.  314,  816. 
Jemiiibeb,  ii  16. 
el-Jerafeh,  'tJie  giilljing,'  i 

"1,  135. 
JerSah,  vilJ.  ii  16. 
Jerbft,  ii.  814. 
Jer^  see  Jnrf. 

!l-Jertah,  W.  ii.  104. 

)1-Jertlr  comp.  Heb.  G^ar,  i.  188,  189. 

jl-Jeeaiiniyeh,  Oetlisemane,  i.  384. 

Jezirat  Fac'on,  '  Pharaoh'a  ialMid,' i  161. 

Jesirat  el-Yahfldtyeh,  i  5a 

Jaazin,  ii.  486,  439. 

eWib,  Heb.  Gibson,  I  466.  ii.  256. 

Jibia,  ii  265. 

Jifna,  see  Jufna, 

Jil'ad,  see  Jel'.^l. 

Ji^tlia,  ii.  266,  266. 

Jiljaieb,  Heb.  Gilgal,  Gr.  Ca^ymxi],  ii.  343. 

Jimzu,'Heb.  mmzo,  ii.  249, 

el-Jish,  Rabb.  Gush  Salab,  Gr.  rfox"^"! 

GUcafa,  ii.  445,  446. 
el-Jisr,  '  the  bridge.' 
JisrBen&tYa'^&b,  'bridge  of  the  daugli- 

tere  ot  Jacob,'  iL  44L 
el-Jiyeh,  ii  487. 
Jubb  Jenln,  ii.  484. 
Jubb  Yflsnf,  'Joseph's  pit,'  ii.  418,  419. 
Jufna,  Gc.  ripva,  Toi^ya,  Gijikna,  Heb. 

Opkni?  ii  363,  364. 
ol-JCgQamileh,  i  601. 
Juneid,  ii  303. 
Jurf,  'gnllj,'  or  more  properly  'a  banit 

■washed  away  and  undermiacd  by  a 

torrenV  i.  173. 
Jurf  el-Mu^wa,  '  golly  of  M.'  i.  39. 
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Ol-ja'a,  'pldn,'!.  73,  111,  lEO. 

^i'a  el-BarOk,  i.  603. 

^k'a  en-Niikb,  i.  176. 

d-Ka'abineh,  Araha,  i,  499,  B27.  ii.  IBS. 

Kabr,  '  tomb,'  ii.  90.— iL  370. 

?jibr  JJturBQ,  'tomb  of  Hiram,"  a  4B6. 

el-Kabu,  '  vanlt,'  ii.  6. 

tfitdita,  iL  Hi. 

ei-Kidvj  'judge,'  ii.  46i. — Eiv.  and  bridge, 
u.  488. 

el-^Shimli,  '  the  eonqnaring,'  Cmro,  i.  23. 

giid  Beg  (g  for  Kin,  i.  38. 

KsisSriyeb,  Gr.  Kai<rdpeia,  Cixmrea,  n.  241. 

Kal!iw6n,  ii.  337. 

Vina,  Heb.  JTanah,  W.  ji.  373.— TjIL  ii. 

465,466. 
(liiia  el-Jelil,  Heb.  Kanah,  Gr.  Koto  T^r 
roAiAofoj,  Caaa  of  Galilee,   ii.  340, 
846. 
Kanei^,  I  86. 

]Kan6Un,  Gr.  Kotvigay,  C<moUiim,  ii.  506. 
Eashbeya,  see  Kuzbeiya. 
d-Kashfiry,  'sterilis,  iafaustos,'  jj.  381. 
el-KaMmfyeh,  iL  473. 
Kithertn,  Catharine,  i.  96,  109. 
Kankdb,  '  meMor,'  ii,  840. 
Eaukab  el-Hawo,  '  metuoi' of  the  air,'  ii. 

838,  356,  361. 
el-?!aiis,  '  arrow,'  ii  331. 
eI-KeI)ir,  '  the  great,'  ii.  473. 
Kodes,  Heb,  Kedes/i  of  NapbtaU,  ii.  489. 
el-Kefarein, '  the  villages,'  L  669. 
Seftyeh,  i.  64,  162. 
Kefr  Adan,  tL  319. 
Kefr  'Altab,  i  676. 
KefrKenna,  iU3ir,  869. 
Eeir  Kud,  Gr.  KajrojiK^ia,  Oaparcotia,  ii. 

317. 
Kefr  giUlSa,  ii.  374. 
Kefi-  Bl-Labad,  ii.  303,  308. 
Ke3-  Menda,  iL  340. 
Kefr  Mvirr, '  bitter,'  L  453.  ii.  262, 
Ke&  Mufr,  ii.  866. 
Eeii'  Saba,  Gr.  Kafaaira^d,  AniipatHs,  iL 

242,  243. 
Keft  Sabt,  iL  369. 
KefrSeltdn,  Heb.  SMloah,  Gr.  ilKai/i, 

SHoim,  L  233,  342. 
Kefr  §6m,  '  fastings'  Ii.  6. 
Kefrah,  ii.  856. 
^ais,  Keisiyeh,  iL  17. 
el-Kelb,  '  the  dog,'  ii.  493,  498, 
e!-?elt.  Hob,  Gherithl  i.  441,  557,  558. 
Kemenjeh,  ii.  205. 
Eentseli,  Chald.  KlU-'ia, 
church,'  iL  281.' 


Kerali,  '  castle,'  i.  23G,  502,  607,  619.    ii. 

85,  166,  634.— ToncAiBi,  iL  387, 
Esr^eb,  ii.  405. 
el-KeiT,  Burokb.  ii.  166. 
Kersenna,  vetches,  iL  83. 
Kesla,  Heb.  Ohesalon,  ii.  80. 
el-Keerawan,  ii,  607. 
Khaibar,  Arabs,  i,  S07. 
al-Khiut,  ii.  485. 
Khallfei;,  eomm.  Khalif. 
el-Kbatnis,  i.  469, 
Khan,  'lodging-place,  inn.' 
lOian  el-Minyeh,  ii.  403,  404, 
KMii  et-Tu,i|ar,  'Khan  of  the  merchants,' 

Khansireb,  jL  117,  157. 

Khaiaj,  toleration  tax,  L  426. 

KharSs,  ii.  16. 

Kharflb,  carob,  ii.  250, 

Kbasbni  Uedum,  ii.  107, 

Kba(ib,  '  orator,' L  483. 

el-Kheiahflm,  dim.  'cartilage  of  the  noae,' 

iL  16,  80,  333. 
Khirbeb,  see  KhiStireli. 
el-Kbubarah,  i.  203.— L  498,  501. 
"     "eir,  pr.  n.  L  189. 
el-Khfldr,  St  George,  i.  217.  ii.  4,— ii.  474. 

ii.  493. 
el-Khiilasab,  Gr.'EXoinra,  Mtisa,  I.  201. 
Khulda,  Khnldeb,  ii.  226.— Khan,  a  489. 
ol-Khalil  (Hebron),  'friend,'  as  an  epitiot 

of  Abraham,  L  213.  iL  90. 
■KhQMs,  i.  203. 
el-Kliiimllah,  '  Ion- ground,' i.  80,  81,  177. 
Khnneifis,  or  Uhlineiiis,  il  323. 
el-Khuneifit,  iL  101. 

Ehiiraib  ar-Ram,  '  coins  of  er-Raui,'  i.  577. 
el-KbiirMieh,  i.  184. 
"  Khiirar,  ii.  177. 
Khurbata,  ii.  355. 
KhQrbeh.'min.' 
lOinrbei  on-Niisai 

Khilrbet  cn-Niifrany,  '  rmna  of  the  Chris- 

iftn,'  ii.  2iG. 
KhiSrcituii,  i.  481,  486,  487. 

Khnreity,  i.  176. 
Khurmet  el- Jurf,  '  mpturo  of  tie  gully,'  L 

173. 
Khutffth,  ii.  316. 
el-Khuwfflbfeb,  L  207.  ii.  317. 
el-Khilza'y,  i.  303. 
el-Khuzneh,  'treasure,'  ii,  133,  146. 
Kibleli,  Kibla,  L  341, 
Bbrin,  W.  i.  111. 

^drftii,  Heb.  iadr6n,  i.  257,  369,  B81. 
Kineh,  town,  L  33.— W.  i.  83. 
Kirjhy  (^  for  pad),  plant,  L  84. 
Kiikis,  ii.  206. 

el-Kiyiineb,  'the  lasniTeotion,'  i,  877. 
Kolzum,  Gr,  KXitr/ia,  Klysina,  i.  47.. 
el-Kub^b,  ii.  283, 
Kiibalan,  iL  373. 
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Kubatiych,  Kfibalieh,  ii.  3!4. 

KabbBh,  '  dome.' ' 

Kubtat  el-Baul,  u.  108. 

Snbbet  B4ha, '  doniE  of  Racbel,'  I  218,  469, 

al-^Cobeikih,  dim.  ■  dome,'  ii.  50,  356. 

el-^fideirnli,  i.  440. 

el-l^udeir^t,  L  189.  u.  200. 

Endnft,  iL  24. 

el-(inda,  'fhe  Holy,'  Jemaalem,  i  258. 

el-Kiifaf!yeli,  «■  1^^- 

Knieir,  dim.  'village,'  ii.  814. 

Kflf  In,  L  31T. 

el-Kaha),  itntimoay,  i.  80. 

el-KOi'iili,  '  tbe  castlo,'  ii.  278,  493. 

K&m  er-EabOd,  i.  446. 

^Ueh,  ii.  232. 

Xnleib  ^anran,  dim.  '  dog  of  Ham^^D,'  ii. 

Kaanieb',  KalSnia,  Gr.  KouXJ*,  L  461. 

Kniandia,  i.  456,  468,  676. 

el-ply,  oahes,  '  alkali,'  i.  SOB. 

I^ulznm,  see  Kolzum. 

Ki^mieh,  ii.  323,  36& 

el-Kmieitlral),  I  64S.  ii  394,  489. 

el-Knra,  ii,  522. 
el-Kteah,  a.  494. 
el-Kflrihy,  ii.  104,  112. 
Pritiyeh,  ii.  34. 
KurftwB,  ii.  266. 
pri%,  eee  Kinihj. 
el-Kar4MyBh'(dh  for  DM),  \F.  i,  63. 
el-Km^ldreh,  '  tie  callous  apDt  on  a  cam- 
el's bceast^'  i  175. 
el-Knreis,  i.  599. 
el-Kureijeb,  W,  i.  184. 
el-^uffly,  and  el-KmBiyeli,  'village,  niiD,' 

L  160,  ISl. 
Ktuiet,  see  Euryet. 
Kiiriylit,  Gr.  Koptcu,  Corea?  ii.  267. 
Kurmul,  Heb.  Oarmel,  I  494,  495,  496. 

ii.  97.— M.  ii.  337, 
el-pm,  '  iiorn,'  i.  200-202. 
Kumnb,  Thaniarii,  ii.  197,  202. 
Kiirrashy,  Arabs,  L  188,  13a 
pr&n  Hattin,  '  horna  of  HattJn,'  it  870. 
priintiil,  QnaraDtana,  i.  667. 
^myet  el-'Enab,  Heb.  Eiriaih^earim,  il 

11. 
Kmryet  Jit,  Or.  rirra,  ii.  808. 
Kmyet  as-Sa^deh,  ii.  6. 
el-?:m^yeteia,  Heb.  Kenoth?  ii.  101. 
el-p^by,  L  602. 
el-Kflsaimeb,  L  190. 
KnabuT,  ii.  55. 
el-paeib,  ii.  118. 
el-Kuseifab,  aee  Tell  el-Kuseifeh. 
el-Kuf eir,  dim.  '  castle,'  iL  198. 
Kiiac,  'castla.' 
Kner  'Antar,  L  486, 
Ijasr  el-Bedawy,  i.  168,  174. 
%6sc  Um  el-Laimon,  '  leraon,'  i,  486, 
^iiLi  el-Yeliud,  '  castle  of  the  Jews,'  i.  636, 
545. 


Kilffabcb,  ii.  48 
el-Kilstineli,  it  30. 
el-KOstfl],  Lati  Casteli-am,  ii.  6, 
Kiita,  bird,  iL  200. 
Kiitrah,  ii.  227. 

el-pweiEeli,  aim.  'bow,'  W.  i.  70. 
K&za,  ii.  2T3. 

Kuzhciya  (K  ?  h  ?),  Burck.  Kasbhaya,    i 
507.     ■      ■ 


l-Ladiliiyeb,  Gr. 
503. 


aoSmi 


Lanteh,  Gc.  AsJn-os  iroTn^iJ!,  Leantes,  ii 

472,  47a 
Lafrin,  Lat  Latro,  a.  232. 
Leben,  soured  milk. 
el-Lebweh,  '  tha  lioneaa,'  W.  L  83. 
el-Lehyaneb,  W.  i.  180. 
el-Leimfln,  '  lemon,'  ii.  402.  n. 
el-Lqja,  '  aaylum,'  W.  i.  89,  112. 
el-LejiJi,  distr.  ii,  394. 
el-Lejjun,  Gr.  Aiyeiiy,  Legio,  Megiddo,  ii 

316,  323,  328. 
Liblabah,  '  convolvulos,*  W. !.  38, 
Liboan,  Hob.  lijaii,  ii.  437,493, 
Lifta,  vUl  I  458.'u.  2. 
el-ljtany,  Ztonles,  ii.  437,  438, 172. 
al-LiySttiineb,  Ar.  ii  156. 
el-Lubban,  Heb.  Leboaah,  ii,  271,  272. 
el-Lflbieli,  'beau,' ii.  370. 
Ludd,  Hob.  Zod,   Gr.  AiSSa,  Li/dda,   ii. 
244. 


Ma'an,  Hab.  Moon,  MaoniSes,  ii.  168. 
d-Ma'az,  Ar.  ii.  143,  153. 
Ma'Haeb,  Ar.  i.  139. 
el-iaab'fik,  wells,  i.  49. 
Ma'($4d,  1  440. 
Ma'darab,  il  366. 
is,  M,  L  111. 
MatlDrah,  ii.  179, 
el-Mafein,  'two  wdterfl,'  i.  185. 
MalD,  Heb.  Maon,  i.  493,  494.  ii.  97. 
MokSiu,  see  MuHm. 
el-Makbfll,  i.  181. 
Makhrfin,  I  448. 
el-Mafc-hfll,  a  203. 
el-Miilitil  'tile  salt,'  F.  i.  77, 
el-Malt(i,  'Haiti  braokiab,'  well,  il  156. 
el-Matihab,  i,  469. 
el-Mam'illa,  i.  326. 
el-Man^flr  (4h  for  Dfld),  i.  637. 
el-Mansftr,  'the  conqueror,'  iL  156. 
el-Mansurah,  'the  Tictorious,'  ii.  326.— 
371. 
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MSr,  'lord,' a  title. 
MSr  Saha,  sse  Dair  MSr  SSba. 
Mar6ii,  ii.  147,  419. 
el-Ma'atifit,  ii.  460,  473. 
d-Mas'ady,  Ar.  L  571. 

el-Mafnrtyeli,  L  26. 

MawSlih,  Plur.  '  Halt  places,"  L  40,  173. 

MftwMd  el-yadliera  (ijli  for  pW;, '  paths 

to  Hn^hertt,'  i.  151. 
Ma'yan,  '  fbuntain,'  L  103,  109. 
el-Mayein,  '  two  watflrs,'  W.  I  185, 
el-Mebrilk,   '  kneeliog-plnce '   for    camels, 

W.  i.  159. 
Me^afeh,  'place  of  entartainment,'  i.  445. 

ii.19. 
el-Medlneh,  '  the  oify,'  iL  870. 
Meirfin,  MBirfim,  ii.  430,  444. 
Melthelon,  iL  312,  814. 
Hej&mi'a,  i.  588. 

Mejd  Bl-Bl'a,  i.  494.  ii.  205,  200. 
el-Mgdal,  Hel).  Mgdal,  Gv.  MiiyBaAii,  Mcui- 

dala,  Ii.  396,  897.— i!.  233. 
el-Melf*ln,  Ar.  iL  166. 
el-Msltlij,  iL  135.      . 
el-Mellihuli,  F.  iL  485. 
Menf,  Heb.  qa,  Memphis,  i.  3T. 
Menal, '  gaest^chamber,'  ii,  19. 
el-Metikh,  W.  i.  169,  160. 
Merj,  'meadow.' 

Ueii  'Ayfin,  Hab.  11*»9,  ^on,  ii.  489. 
Meij  al-Gbtirulf,   'maadow  of  sinking  or 

drowniag,'  ii.  813, 
Mag  Ibn  'Anur,  plain  of^EMS-oefen,  iL8S4, 

Merj  Ibn'Omeic,iL  263. 

ei-Mareed,  i.  606. 

el-Mes'adiyeb,  iL  411. 

Mesald,  Sing.  Mas'fldy,  rel.  adj.  &om  Mas- 

■ad,  p(.  n.  i.  169. 
Mes-hed,  iL  366. 
MeshghQrab,  ii.  484. 
el-Mesbliiu],  it.  350. 
el-Mesjid,   'place  of   adoralioii,'  t«raple, 


01. 


el-MeaiBiyeh,  ii. 

Met^wilah,  Sing.  MntawSly,  iL  448,  611. 

el-Meln,  distr.  ji.  fiOft  ■ 

el-MeEirik,  I  159,  161. 

el-Mezra'ai,  i.  630.— ii.  881.— ii.  456. 

Milirib,  'niche  of  prayer,'  i.  241. 

el-Miih,  'aalE,'  Moladali,  Malatha,  ii.  200, 

201. 
Min'tn,  ii.  26. 
el-Minjay,  i.  602. 
et-Minyeh,  KhSji,  iL  403,  404. 
Mird,  i.  545. 
MSry,  tribute,  ii.  98. 
el-Mirzftba,  ii.  125,  176. 
Miaiiya,  ii.  313,  814. 
Mier,  see  Must. 


el-MoJib,  Heb.  Arnon,  i.  502,  S07. 
Monn,  '  manna,'  Hab.  la  ,  L  75,  116. 
el-MSrat,  iL  219. 
tl-Mn'a^^iuniyeh,  W.  ii.  446. 
ol-Mn'a^h.#em,  pr.  n.  L  317.  ii.  426. 
al-Mu'allafcflh,  '  sHspendeiJ,'  ii.  489. 
el-Mad4reij,  i.  158. 
Mu^hann  (dh  for  pWl,  M.  i.  80. 
el-MniJhiiiyat  (dh  for  Dad),  L  603. 
Mndhebbi&  Sii'id  'Obeideh,  i.  537. 
Mndtr,  i.  482.  ii.  315. 
Mufrtrik  et-Turk,  '  fork  of  roada,'  L  175. 
el-Moghflr,  ii  237.- ii.  371. 
d-Mngharibeh,  'weatern  Africans,'  L  43, 

164,  363. 
tl-Mngbfillia,  iL  80. 
eI-Mul,i&sh,  i.  157. 
el-MnJianwat,  W.  iL  104,  107. 
al-Muhdy,  '  the  Guide,'  ii.  278. 
Mu^ifid  el-gunis,  i.  111. 
el-Mnhelleh,  iL  176. 

Mnkam,  '  Btation,  tomb  of  a  saint,'  iL  16. 
MnkSry,  Plnr.  MnkWyeh,  '  camel  driver, 

muleteer,'  i.  436,  461,  680. 
el-Mnkatteb  '  the  writtfu  '  i  78  138. 
el  M  katt«ia     th   co        Id       37,  38. 
el  M  kb      b,    borpng  place,       81. 
Ml    b  1  p    B.  ii  14b 
el  M  k   bU  h       319 
el  M  lihfif  b    f  ar      44 
elMfchlfh      dissrmt,W 
M  kb    ^   H  b  MiJtmash,      441,  442. 
M  kbna,       373  2  9 
Mnkh  h    b       46 
khh 


146. 


:1M  k 


IT^   1 


I   190 


e!  M  k   b,      45   154 
M  k  d     1  lb  a,     b02 
M  Ijih   I  W  b    ah      40 
el  Muktad  237 

Mukt  1   dh-ph  1  pi         1 

flh     ppre     a       60^ 


t  T  w     k  W      177 


el  "M      k      77 

M    b  t  K     d   1 W     lb      16R 

el  M  re  dh  h  (ijh  1     pid)     tb    sick,'  iL 

177 
el  M  re  khy  d  m     f    1  M    kb  li,  pass,  i. 

7fa,  IJl,  198,  601. 
el-MiJrkbt'ih,  '  relaxed  ?'!.  72,  73. 
Mnrkus,  Gr.  MiJfiKos,  Marcus,  iL  329. 
MOn-ab,  W.  L  149, 160. 
el-MHrtiibeh,  W.  i.  203. 
el-Muriifsus,  iL  856. 
Musa,  Moses. 
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el-Muselfc.  ii.  103. 

el-MuahSlikliBh,  Ar.  i.  BTl. 

el-Muslieh-heni,  i  602,  G03, 

el-Muslim, '  Muhammedan.' 

Mupr,  Egypt,  usual  name  for  Cairo,  i.  33. 

el-MuETj,  el-Musriyeh,  'Egyptjan,'  i.  161. 

163,  171, 174. 
Bl-Mn^lttTwh. '  the  Cross,'  convent,  i.  424. 

ii.  8. 
el-MosiSrr,  W.  ii.  S,  IS,  SO. 
Mntawaly,  see  Metawileh. 
Mnlair,  pr.  n.  i.  139. 
el-MntesBlIim,  el-Mutselliiti,  'gorernor,'  i 

246. 
el-Mfityih,  'dnacent,'  i.  444,  575. 
Muweilil^  dim.  of  Manali^,  prob.  Leuke 

KoBte,  i.  172,  699.  it  160.— F.  i.  19a 
el-Mnzdk^,  iL  197. 
Miizainy,  Ar.  i.  134. 
el-MuMiri'ah,  dim,  'plantation.'  i.  18 
el-MuzsM-at,  Plnr.   dim.   'plantatioi 

191. 


Niba',  F.  i,  61. 

N^bluB,  comm.  f&r  Nalmlua. 

NSbnlus,  Gr.  N«£iroAii,  m<moUs,  ii.  27S, 

287. 
en-N^  'liBBBj'ii,  224. 
Nahr, ''river.' 
en-Na'imeli,  ii.  489, 
en-Nafefliah,  ii.  304. 
NikilB,  'sounding-board,'  i.  111. 
Nalfo,  ii  282. 
nn-Nftr,  'fire,' L  273,631. 
Nflrir,  iL  287. 
Bn-Na^irah,  Gr.  H^aoiSr,  Ifasaretk,  i!.  888- 

848. 
Nawl'imaii,  W.  i.  669,  671,  673. 
Bn-Nawa(!r,  'wntolimen,'  i.  690. 
NIar  (i  for  Dlia),  '  wardan,'  i.  463, 
Neba,  Heb.  jfebo,  i  609,  610. 
en-Nsbk,  ii.  507. 
Nebv  Efllns,  'prt^het  Paul,'  L  e.  St.  Paul, 

ii.  16,  333. 
en-Neby  Daud,  '  the  pophet  David,'  L  S6S. 
NebyHarfln, '  prophet  Aaron,' ii.  162,519- 

E21. 


Nflba,  i!.  70. 

Mbk,  '  Iota-tree,'  i.  605,  660.  ii.  888. 

NOhhaJn,  ii.  13. 

NaUb,  'pass,  defile.' 

Na^b  H&wy,  ■'  windy  pass,'  i.  87. 

Nu^ei'tt  el-Ffil,  dim.  'plain  of  beans,' i.  68. 

en-Nnkeii-ali,  dim.  '  cavity,'  M.  L  174. 

Niithi;  '  palm  trees,'  L  172, 176, 198,  603. 

Nnntnr,  a  214. 

Nflris,  ii.  323,  840. 

Bn-Nufair!yeh|    comm.  AnEBiriyeh,  which 

eeo,  ii.  43G,  512. 
Niifara,  Nftsarah,  Christiana ;    Sing.  Nus- 

rany,  ii.  341. 
en-NOsb,  'erection,  pillar?'  i.  75,  76,  77  ; 

106,  110, 147. 
NOsib,  Heb.  3-'SJ,  Nciib,  iL  17,  67,  320. 

Nuss  ijbdi,  ii.  sds, 

Nuttar  Abn  §iimar,  i.  GOl. 

Nuttar  al-Li^tiyeb,  *  watahman  of  a  tbing 

■  "found,' i.' 208. 
en-Nuweibi'n,   dim.   'springing  np  like  a 
founts,'  i.  166,  166. 


el-'Obeidtyeh,  iL  387. 

el-'Odha  (dh  for  pid),  I  111. 

'Odheib,  'sweet  water,'  i.  60. 

el-^Ojmah,  1.  76,  179. 

""    '  el-Ferae,  'billook  of  the  horses,' 


Nefav  Tflnaa,  'prophet  Jonah,'  L  316. — L 

489.— ii.  487. 
en-Nehfldein,  '  two  teats,'  W.  L  88. 
Nein,  Gr.  Safr,  Jfatn,  ii.  366,  361, 
en-Nqd,  iL  105,  106. 
Nem^  ii.  128,  125,  153. 
Neteh,  a  plant^  L  493. 
Nu'id,  ii.  35. 
Kfiniin,  Heb.  Mmrak,  Mmrim,  i.  445, 

551. 
Norej,  Heb.  J^la,  'tlireabing  alotIge,'i.  650. 


149. 


'Omar 


i.  37,  31.^. 


.  Themi 


1147. 


1,  (lira.  '  bride  of  T.' i.  71. 


'Osh,  '  bird's  nest,' W.L 
'Oeheh,  ii.  855. 
Osha',  i.  637. 
Bl-'Oaher,  tree,  I.  B05,  52S 
el-'OzeLi,  i.  455.  ii.  356. 


Kabba,  Heb.  Jiabbak,  ii.  166,  524. 
Raffit,  i.  453,  464.— ii.  236. 
Raf  idio,  iL  303, 

—■   ■    1.45,48,61;  89,95,107. 


er-Rahmeh,  '  merey,'  i.  332. 
er-E4kib,  'rider,'  i.  208. 
er-BakSm,  Bekein,  ii.  621. 
er-Kakineh,  '  the  painted,'  L  7' 

Kani,  Ueh.  Sainah,  L  676. 

m-Allah,  i.  463. 

Rameh,  L  669. 
Rimet  el-Khiail,  [.  316. 
Ramin,  ii.  303,  308. 
Rami  el-Miirak,  i  77, 
.Ramleh,  '  sand,'  ii.  339,  334 
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er-RamWyeh,  '  the  sain^y^'  i-  J»S5. 
Ea'na,  ii.  2i. 

R4s  el-AJimar,  '  the  red,'  ii  447,  n. 
Efo  el-'Ain,  '  fountain-head,'  ii.  45T-159. 
E38  al-Burta',  '  veil  cape,'  i.  156,  157. 
Ms  KeAex.  or  Klis  Kerka',  i.  453.  ii.  260, 

Ms  en-Nut1i,  'head  of  the  paBs,'  I  ITS, 

599. 
Eds  «sh-Sh6raf,  'head  of  the  height,'  L 

Eaa  Um  ^fuyeb,  '  Capa  mother  of  ser- 
pents,' i.  167, 168. 
RSs  el-Wady,  '  liead  of  the  Wady.'  i.  CO. 
Bashaideh,  Sing.  Bashidj',  Ar.  i.  491,  506, 

62T. 
ESsIiflira,  iu  438,  437,  438. 
Baodh  el-HflmSrah  (4li  for  pM),  'brook 

of  the  Elie  asa.'  i.  183 
Baqjib,  ii.  274,  280. 
er-Eawajiifeh,  Ar.  ii.  166. 
et^Bawfih  'portico,'  I  603,  603. 
eivKeffi'a,  At.  ii.  156. 
er-Beioeh,  iL  849. 
er-Eeiyfiiieli,  'tlie  tiet,'  i.  89, 148. 
eivKejto,  i.  601. 
B^fim,  'throwings,'  i,  42. 
Kgfim  el-Khiu!,  'tlirowiags  of  the  horsea,' 

i.  60. 
Eetameh,  i.  84. 
Retem,  Heh.  cn"\,    '  hroom-plant,'  L  8i, 

203,  SOS,  500. 
Eibah,  Wady,  ii,  273. 
Ribba,  ii.  70. 

Ribleh,  Heb.  SiNah,  ii.  507,  n. 
ei^IUddadflh,  '  the  repulsing,'  W.  L  175. 
Eidhin  (4h  for  Dad),  'broolts,'  Plnr.  of 

■  Eaudii,  i.  183. 
M^hdn  esh-Sbiik&'a  (dh  for  Dad),  '  brooks 

of  S.'  i.  160.     . 
E%t,  fbr  Eriha,  which  see,  i.  552. 
Rishrash,  Agoos  castas,  i.  535,  644. 
er-Eizlfah,  W.  i,  174. 
er-EabS'y,  ii.  122,  139,  175. 
RtWn,  Eenben,  ii.  6,  337. 
er-Eabfy,  Ar.  i.  181. 
er-RnbiiiJiyeh,  W.  ii.  401,  403. 
er-Rnliaibeh,  'the  spaoiona,'   comp.  Heb. 

Behobotk,  i.  196,  197,  203. 
Enjeim  Seliraeh,  ii,  102. 
Biikhama,  ii.  201. 
er-Rfimftnj,  ii.  14. 
Rumei^,  ii.  447,  450. 
Bumeilet  ^amid,  dim.  '  place  of  sand,'  i. 

203. 
Eummineh,  Heb.  Eimmim,  !L  340. 
EitaHafln,  Heb.  Simmon,  i.  440,  444,  445. 
er-Ruweihibiyeh,  rel.  a^,  fern,  from  dim. 

'  moat '  or  '  lion,'  i.  152,  153. 


Sttbii,  see  Deir  Mar  Siba 


a£-^a'deh,  i.  154, 

Safad,  ii.  420-482. 

es-§5fieh,    'the  clear,'   Heb.  ZcphatkahF 

Tell,  ii.  39,  31.— Ghfir,  iL  112. 
Sifirljeb,  ii.  283. 
es-Saherah,  1.  269. 
Sahil,  'plain,' ii.  378. 
^ahyfln,  Heb.  Zion,  i.  323. 
Satd,  proper  name, 
Siuda,  Heb.  Zidon,  Gr.  SlSuv,  Sidon,  & 

476-485. 
Saidanfiya,  ii.  603. 
es-Sa'iiMt,  W.  i.  189. 
es-Sa^dJn,  Sing.  es-3a1dy,  Ar.  i.  188. 
ea-Sa'ld^,  Ar.  i.  133,  186. 

ia'ir.  i!  488. 

33iieb,  '  a  water-macbine,' i.  19,  581,682. 
Sakieh  tediir  blr-rijl,  i  682. 
Sal,  W.  i.  147-149. 
es-Sal  BT-Bfliyany,  '  the  wet,'  L  148. 
Salah  ed-Db,  Saladin. 
saiilj,  pr.  n.  i.  83,  183,  142. 
Salim,  Heb.  Shalem,  ii.  276,  279. 

■Salt,  i.  627,  537. 
Sknary,  Plur,  Seraarab,  Heb.  Samaritan, 

ii.  282. 
Sanik,  see  Sentk. 

Sonfa  ^anneh,  St  Anne,  ii,  26,  28,  51. 
S^Sr,  it  312,  313. 
Sarbfit  el-Jerael,  i,  74. 
Sfl'sa',  ii.  44S,  446. 
ea-Sa'lldiyeb,  Ar.  ii.  166. 
Sanlam,  see  SSlara. 
es-SawMr,  Heb.  8aphir,  ii.  34. 
SawMihah,  Sing.  ^fiHhy,  Arabs,  i.  133. 
es-SawUkeh,  Sing.  Sitiky,  Ar.  j.  186.   ii 

48. 
es-Sawieh,  iL  272. 
es-Seba',  'iion,'  also  'seven,'  i.  204.    ii. 

199,300. 
Seba'  Biyk,  '  seven  wells,'  I  60,  685,  587. 
es-Seba^yeh,  W.  i  104,  105,  14.'). 
Sebbeh,  Masada,  i.  503,  635. 
SebQa^ieh,  Gr.  teBdirri),  Sei 

ii.  808,  811. 
Seffuiiah,  Gr.  Smpaals,  Sepplioris,  ii 

344. 


Seih  ek-Nii;b,  '  Qowlng  of  N.'  L  77, 

Sail  AbnZeid,' torrent  o 

f  A.  Z.'  W.  I 

Seilfln,  Hab.  Shiloh,  Jo^ph.  SiA.i,  2 

ii.  367-271. 

Sekiikeh,  ii.  267. 

es-Salam,  'peace,'!.  437 

439. 

Sfllwa,  qnail,  ii.  200. 

Selwad,  iL  265. 

Selw.^n,  Heb.  Siloali,  Gr 

i.  283,  BS3,  842. 
Semak,  W.  ii,  386. 

2iA»i!/i,  Hi 

Semakh,  ii.  387. 
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es-Semek!jeIi,  Arabs,  ii.  402,  i08. 

Semenner,  jocust-bird,  ii.  340,  379. 

Semmfiiieh,  a  bicd,  L  63. 

S«im-,  a  tree,  i.  506. 

«B-S«inA'a,  Heb.  Sshtemoa,  i.  211,  494.  u. 

204. 
Sem^eli,  Gr.  Sifuariis,  Bimoniai,  ii.  314. 
SemfiV,  iL  432,  n. 
Sentk,  u.  176. 
Seriib,  '  mirsgn,'  i.  42. 
aB-Seram,  i.  191,  192. 
SerUl,  'cloak?'  M.i.  TO,  77,86,  111,  117, 

118,  690, 


I,'  M.  i.  s 


Seyal   'acacia,'  i.  68,  75,  83,  149. 
Sha-St  L  579.  ii.  261. 
esh-SMfi'y,  pr.  n.  ii.  43, 
esh-Shafeli,  'snmimt^'  M.  L  ITl. 
esh-ShaghGr,  ii.  8T1. 
egh-Shahibifeli,  F.  a  193. 
Shtthrar,  W.  ii.  490. 
esb-Sha-ib,  L  182, 
esb-Sb^jerah,  ii.  1 
SbaU,  iL  308. 
"  n,  Si/Ha, 


7,  551,  569. 


ShedM,  I  Hi),  i 


lal  name  for  Damas- 
.  e  Dimeahi. 
irfyeh,  Ar.  L  43. 


156. 


esh-Sheb^beb,  esb-SbeL^btjeb,  i.  179.  ii 
193.     gee  also  esh-Shahibi;flh. 

eah-^lieikli,  'the  aged,  eUer,'  W.  i.  85,  89 
96,  121,  146. 

Sheikh  el-Baled,  '  Shoilth  of  the  village,'  i 
417. 

Slaellal,  W,  L  72. 


SberMeh,  M.  L  156. 

eeh-Sherah,  '  txaet,  region,'  ii.  155. 

esh-Sheiaidt,  Ai.  ii,  201. 

eah-Sheri'ab,  '  wataring-placa,' W.  i.  203. 

iL  44,  48,    The  Jordan,  L  587. 
eah-Sherif,  '  the  noble,'  L  241. 
eBh-Shenn,  L  105,  110. 
esh-Shrah,  'SMitea,'!!  448,  Sll,  612. 
ShUj,  artemiaa  Judaiea,  i.  84. 
esh^-SMyfikh,  Plur.  of  Sheilih,  i.  186,  488. 
esh-Shobel!,  ii.  123,  164,  164,  168. 
Shubeikeh,  'net,'i.  71, 
Shnbra,  L  18. 
Sira'eib,  Jettro,  L  89,  95. 
Shiiiili  Mfisa,  '  rent  of  Moaes,'  i.  109. 
Sho^a^  i.  527. 
eah-Shi^^eiiah,  I  148, 149. 
esh-Shiikif,  castle,  ii,  450, 168 
edi-Shnnnar,  'partridge,'  F.  L  109. 
eah-Shoieif,  dim.  <  eminence,'  L  601. 
Bsh-Sharktyeh,  fem. '  the  eastern,'  i.  37, 52. 
esfc-Shiirkj',  maac.  'the  eaetem,'  Anli-Ze- 

ianan,  iL  487. 
eah-Shiirm,  see  Sherm. 
esh-Shntein,  W.  L  200. 
Shiilta,  Heb.  Belh'SMUah.l  ii.  358. 
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Shuweimt,  ii,  490. 

esh-Shnweikeh,   dim.  of   Shaukeh,   Heb, 

Soeoi,  i.  194,  495.—!!.  lH,  21. 
esh-Shnmcit,  iL  606. 
eB-S!dr,  lote-tree,  i.  487.-— L  605. 
ea-Sifla, '  the  lower,'  ii.  11. 
ea-Sl^,  iL  126,  130. 
es-SikUdn,  'knives,'  ii.  16a 
SHeh,  il  312.— iL  319,  323. 
Silet  ed-Dahr, '  S.  of  tbe  Bummit,'  iL  812. 
Silleb,  ptnf,  i.  84. 
Sirasim,  'sesame,'  il  20,  36, 15,  46. 
^dian,  '  ilex,'  iL  72,  SI. 

Sirhan,  W.  iL  204. 

Sirio,  ii  856. 

Siris,  JL  814. 

Sitty  Merjam,  'my  Lady  Mary,'  i.  262. 

Soba,  Heb.  Zm>k,  Zophim  I  ii.  6-10, 

Soia^  i.  87. 

Selam,  Heb.  Shuneni,  Gr.  Sovrdfi,,  Xouhi/i, 
Lat.  Sidemj  iL  324,  325. 

§oleif,  i.  86. 

es-Siibal,  'the  tribes,'  gate,  L  362. 

ef-Subeibeh,  ii.  437. 

Sudeid,  ii.  102, 

Sndeir,  dim.  of  Si5dr,  L  527. 

'  braaalj'  W.  L  6a 
^MM,  Heb.  Zedad,  iL  607,  a 
e?-§6fa,  W.  ii.  412. 
e^aillh,  Heb.  Zfphalh,  ii.  ITS,  181. 


178,  181. 


■§ufey,  d 
§ilffa,  iLSeO. 
05-§iiihi,  '  Ihe  yellow,'  I  500. 
Bs-^iiliSfeh,  'willow,'  i.  104,  106,  107. 
eB-§iihnn,  W,  i  80. 
Saf  et-Tnjj4r,  'mart  of  the  merchBots,'  i 

e!-Snkeic^  Sing.  Snkeiry,  Ac.  i.  186. 
--  fHthrah,  'the  rock,'  L  244,  800. 
iukfcnriyeh,  '  the  sugary,'  ii.  49. 
es-Suleim,  L  437. 
Snleiman,  '  Solomon,'  W.  iL  249,  252,  25: 

dim.  '  chain,' ii.  115. 
es-SBlit,  Arabs,  u.  99. 
giUffil  Zeit,  i.  95. 
es-8nttH  i-  654. . 

es-giimghy,  '  the  gnmmy,'  i.  162-161. 
^Qmmeil,  ii.  33,  613. 
§anir  et-Tinia,  i.  101. 
*-§anirith,  iu  387,  n, 
e5-§iinit,  for  ej-^iint,  wLioh  see,  ii  5,  IS 

20,  21,  336. 

in&m,  ii.  113. 
S^'a^,  S.  6,  14. 
Siindela,  i[.  319. 
SanJc,  Heb.  Smir,  a  440. 

In,  ii,  437,  492. 
S&Dt,  ^eo  Siini,  Forak,  -Sunt,  acacia  vera 

1  21.        ■ 
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e!^!ir,  W,  ii  221. 

^ik'Bihil,  1486. 

giirSbtl  el-Hhadim,  i.  73,  77-T9. 

jflrnfend,  Heb.  Zcen^hoik,   Gr,  iipeirra, 

Sarepta,  it  47*,  476. 
garafena,    Gr.    iofi^ala,    SaHphceaf     ii. 

^ah,  Heb.  ilS-lS,  2oraft,  ii.  14,  16,  81, 


337. 


es-^QrSr,  ii.  5,  15,  234,  i 

es-Surey,  dim.  'cypress,' 

Sflrrft,  u.  303. 

liirtabeh,  i.  686,  568,  669.  ii.  2) 

SWeh,  i.  494.  ii.  206. 

Snt6Vi  Beiijft,  '  white  terraces,'  ii. 

Sufn^  Hordii,  'Aaron's  terrace, 

139. 
es-Suweiteli,  dim.  'roarliet^'  M. 

i.  676. 

es-Snwein!t, !.  441. 
es-Soweirlyeh,  rel  a^.  fom.  J.  1' 
SuweiB,  Suei,  i.  46. 
Sflwuk,  [.  77,  80. 


Ta'amirali,  Sing.  Ta'mary,  Aralis,  i  467, 

483-486  i  Wadj,  i.  470,  474,  628. 
Ta'annuk,  Hab.  Taanaeh,  U.  316,  818. 
Tiba',  i,  ISO,  161. 
et-TSbighah,  ii.  406,  406, 
Bt-Tiilitii,  '  the  lower.' 
Ot-Taiyib,  'the  good,'  ii.  101. 
et-taiyibeb,  fem.  'the  good,'  Wady,  1  71. 
'  ViU.  i.  444-447,  660.— a  70,  71,  72. 
Tannflr,  Heb.  Tin,   'oven,  foniacB,'  ii. 

406. 
f  aribolus,  IHpolii,  ii.  603. 
tiaet  §tldr,  '  cap  of  gildr,'  M.  i  62,  63. 
TaurH  i.  160. 
•  et-lawM,  '  the  long,'  i.  603. 
et-Taw6n6li,  i.  498.  iL  104. 
Tawarali    Smg.  Xbry,  '  Arabs  of  TQi: '  or 

Sinai  I   133,  135,  137. 
TaivSnf  el  Belid,  '  ourtiuns  of  a  tent,'  i. 

176 
Tawnrik  1  48,  62,  685. 
Tebhto,  i  60. 
Tebuk,  !i  5i2. 

Teffilh,  Heb.  Tappuafi,  ii.  71. 
eUTeim,  iL  437,  488. 
f  eitebeh,  ii.  446,  Q. 
et-tek!jeh,  hoBpit.  i.  386,  a.  3. 
Te^fi'a,  Heb.  3^1™,  i.  486,  487. 
et-TeU,  'hill,'  Belhsaida,  J«liai,  ii.  410, 

tl3,  418. 
TeH  'ArSd,  Heb,  Arad,  ii.  101,  201. 
Tell'Asiir,  Heb.  aaiorf  i.  448.  ii.  364. 
TeU  fll-Fai,  see  Tuleil  el-FM. 
Tail  B»(!in,  see  KQrOa  5atfb. 
Ten  Hfii,  ii.  406,  408. 


TeU  ea-^Sfieh,    '  the  dear,'  Elanehegarde, 

ii'.  39-83. 
Tell  et-Tuimus,  'Mil  of  lupines,'  ii.  80. 
Tell  et-TawSnefa,  ii.  104 ;  corop.  i.  498. 
Tel!  el-YehUa,  '  hiU  of  the  Jews,'  i.  36. 
TemsSh, '  crocodile,'  i.  60. 
Terdbeh,  'Ain,  I  538,  639. 
Tecabln,  Sing.  Terbanj,  Arabs,  i.  63,  68, 

137,  166,  186. 
Terkflmieh,  Ga:  TpiifM^iits-,  Tricwaias,  ii. 

TershSh'ah,  ii  450. 
Teyahah,  see  Tiy^hah. 
Thai,  W.  i.  70. 
eth-Thelj,  '  snow,'  ii.  440. 
'    Thenlliil,  '  water-pits,'  i,  203.  ii.  197,  199. 
TliemSil  Um  es-Sa'ideh,  i.  601. 
ath-Themed,  i.  176, 198,  603.— iL  336. 
Themaeh,  'water-pita,'  i.  181. 
Tibiieli,  Heb.  ThnnaA,  KmniriA,  ii,  16, 17, 

Tibnin,  oaaae,  iL  450-453. 

Et-Tnh, '  wandering,'  M.  i.  68,  76,  111,  150, 

151,  157,  158,  180,  198.    Desert,  i. 

177,  178, 186.    Wadj,  i,  586. 
et-Tin,  'fig  tree,'  ii.  403. 
TinU,  M.  i.  95,  106,  111. 
et-Tirin,  i.  105,  110. 
flt-ftteh,  ii.  460. 
Tijfihah,  Sing.  Tihy,  rel.  ad),  from  et~Tih, 

Araba,  i.  137,  186.  ii.  99,  166. 
TQbMSyeh,  Gr.  TuSjpnti,  Tiberias,  ii.  880. 
fflbas,  Heb.  Th^z,  ii.  817. 
el-TObOkah,  Gr.  Ti-yoSo?  iL  47,  617. 
et-TQfileh,  Heb.  Tophel,  ii.  156, 167, 187. 
et-Tubeishimeh,  L  317,  474. ' 

Tfil  Karam,  iL  808. 
jmh,  thorny  tree,  W.  i.  96,  111,  118. 
tuleil  el-Fftl,  dimin.  of  Tell  el-Ffl],  'bill 
of  beans.'  Gibeah  of  Saul,  i.  439,  577- 


TttrniSr,  ii.  48. 

tflr,  'mountain,'  L  96,  130.— L  274.— ii. 

376.— ii.  351.— Town,  i.  73. 
Tiir  Sina,  '  Mount  Sinai,"  i.  95. 
et-THr^beh,  ii.  196. 
Tnr'ilii,  ii.  369. 
tflrf  er-Rukn,  '  end  of  the  fbnndation,'  i. 

176,  179,  180. 
Turfo,  tamarisk,  L  68,  115,  149. 
tnrmuE  'Aja,  ii.  366,  368. 
Tliry,  see  'jawaruh. 

■■  ■),dim.'aseeker,'LlI6,146,149, 


310. 
t-Tuweim 


eh,  ii.  14. 
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Ulclineifi!,  see  Khtmeifis,  ii.  R23. 

Um  'Alttwy,  i.  104,  111,  14T. 

Um  el-'Amad,  '  mother  of  columnB,'  i.  4 

—it  206. 
Um   ed-Detaj,   'mother  of   etepa,'  E, 

887. 
Um  Eshteiyeb,  ii.  1 6. 
Um  el-Fftlim.  ii,  819,  32S,  340. 
Um  gaeli,  L  150. 
Um  el-IJammim,  i.  628. 
Um  Jtn^  ii  S21. 
Um  Jndd'a,  iL  53,  66. 
Um  KBraf,  W.  L  111. 
Um  lATiia,  '  motlier  of  a  reproacher,' 

Heb.  Zanhish,  ii,  46,  47. 
Um  Lanz,  '  almond,'  L  104,  147. 
Um  Bc-BSmlimln,   '  moflier  of  pomegra- 

Um  er-RI^.  ii  16. 

Um  EMi,  ii  2i9. 

Um  Shaumer,  i,  110,  200. 

Um  Bsli-SliB(uii;  ii  219. 

Um  gaweilih,  dim.  'good,'  i,  70. 

Um  Zoghal,  it  107. 

Um  e&-ZnwBibtn,  L  74. 

el-Urdnn,  Hab.  Jhrdaa,  I  637.  il  414,  n. 

Urtia,  i.  474,  477. 

el-mbany,  Ar.  i.  18L 

el-Usbat,  '  the  tribea,"  i  832. 

Osdakah,  Zodocatha,  iL  ISS,  173. 

Dedum,  Heb.  Bodom,  1.  603,  ii.  107-110. 

Useit,  eee  Wnaeit,  i  70. 

Urta's,  ii.  80. 

W 

Vhdy  Mflsa,  ii  127  sn. 

ol-WahMiiBb,  L  S69. 

d-Wahfiiaeh,  Arabs,  ti.  44,  48. 

el-Wa'rah,  'rocky  plaiie,'  W.  L  104. 

Waran,  laceita  Nilotioa,  i.  634. 

■Warden,  i  65. 

d-Wasit  'middle  division,'  L  156. 

el-Wastlyeh,  ii  438. 

el-Weibdi,  'hole  witJi  water,'  iL  178-176, 

194. 
WekHeh,  u.  479. 
el-Welejeh,  IL  6, 
Wely,  '  one  bebved  of  God ; '  also  a  soiaVs 

el-Werd,  'roMss,'  i  319,  469.  IL  4. 

Wetlr,  i  153,  155. 

Wezar,  ii,  816,  319,  328, 

Wndey,  dim.  of  Wftdy,  ii.  178. 

el-WflTfah,  i,  76. 

Wtuieit,  dim.  'middle,'  i  70. 

Wiilah,  '  treading,'  i  G9,  76. 


TSfa,  I 


:b.  Japho,  Gr.  'Iifinfij,  , 


Yftfa,  Htb,  Japhia,  ii  333,  343, 


Ya'liob,  Jacob,  ii  405, 

Yalo,  F.  i  326,  469, 

TSlo,  Hob.  AUaloti,  ii.  333,  253. 

el-Yam6n,  ii.  819,  833. 

Yarmfili,  Heb.  Janmdk,  Enaeb.  'ItpiioxAs, 

Jerome  Jarmiicha,  ii  16,  17;  31, 
Yfir6u,  ii.  447,  449, 
YSBflr,  Heb.  Haatr?  ii.  84. 
Yebnn,  Hab.  Jahneh,  ii.  337, 
Yebrfld,  ii,  264. 

Yehoehafiit^  Heb.  Jehoskapkat,  L  269. 
el-Yebfldlyeh,  'Jawinb,'  Heb.    Jehud^  ii 

343. 
Yelelt,  '  white,'  i.  185,  188. 
YemSmeh,  ii  623. 
Yemen,  Yemen^eh,  ii.  17. 
el- Yemen,  Pnaa,  ii  178,  179,  183,  196. 
Yermiik,  see  Yarmflk. 
Yetma,  ii,  273. 
Yohanna,  Johannes, 
YiiktQ,  'certainty,'!.  491.  ii.  85. 
YOtfa,  JvUah,  i.  491,  494,  496.  ii  306. 


■Za'feranBh,  'Baah)n,'i  488. 

-Zahary,  '  the  flowery,'  i  262. 

■Zaheraay,  ii.  476. 
Zahlsh,  ii  494,  n. 
Ztt'lt,  ii,  218. 
Zi&ariya,  E  16,  IT,  21. 
Zatnin,  plunl^  ii.  126. 
Zand's,  Heb,  Znnoo*,  ii.  16,  17,  234. 
Za'nfl^  ii  304. 
"  'rflr,  'iiawtliom.s'  i.  109. 

'ter,  ooymum  zatarhendi  i,  110,  213, 
444. 
Zawfkta,  ii.  303. 
ez-Zebir,  i.  84,  88,  111, 
ea-Zeit,  i  111. 
Zeita,  ii  803. 

Zeitftn,  mount  of  Olives,  i.  374, 
Zer'In,  Heb,  Jeireel,  Gr.  'Eo-Spo^Aa,  Etdrat' 

la,  Sfradela,  ii  319-823, 
ez-Zer^a,  see  ez-ZQrka, 
ei-Zeyodaii  Arabs,  ii  48. 
Zif,  Heb.  Ziph,  i  492,  496,  498. 
Zo'ara,  see  Zn'ara, 

Zoghar,  Heb.  Zoar,  ii  106,  517,  6ia 
ZuWa,  Edrta  for  Zoar,  ii.  517. 
Zub  el-Bahry,  i.  83. 
ez-ZQgherah,  W.  i.  147. 
az-Zflt,  ii  486. 
Ziitkflm,  tree,  i,  669,  660. 

■Zaialf  ah,  '  the  slipping,'  i,  148,  158. 

■Ziiranik,  I  148. 
ez-ZiSrka,  'the  bine,"  i  444.  i!  441. 
ea-Zfirka  Ma'Sn,  i  603,  629,  633. 
Ziirti^  i,  499. 
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Modern  Arabic  Names  will  he  found  in  the  preceding  Index.  For  more  general 
matters,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  yery  foil  TaWe  of  Contents  prefixed  to  eacb 
volume. 

Ancient  Names  (£  Places,  and  tlie  like,  are  here  printisd  in  RbKb. 

Ancient  places  now  firet  visited  or  identified,  bto  maiicd  by  an  asterisk  (*). 

Anihia  Petreea,  iL  159-J66. 
Arabia  Prima,  Secanda,  Tertla,  ii.  163. 
Aem,  Ptolemaia,  !i.  336,  366.  Amd*  ii.  101,  19*,  201. 

AiMa*^  of  Galilee,  ii.  3T9,  338,  393.    Its 

Arida  beyond  Jordan,  ii.  399. 

Arch  of  ancient  Bridge  from  temple,  i.  38T, 


,  .354. 
J.era6t,*  Acrahatene,  ii.  280. 
Aianmi,'  Adora,  ii.ai*,  215. 
Adrian  rebuilds  JerusaJetti,  L  867-371. 
AiuBmi,  L  481,  482. 
^Ua,  i.  e.  Jernealem,  i.  3T0. 
Ai*  L  448,  574. 
Ji/ii)B,»ii.253,  254. 
Ailak,  i.  163,  170,    Diploma  Seouritatis, 

ii.  163. 
'Ain,  a  Heb.  letter,  rarely  dropped,  i.  265, 

466.  ii.  816,  844,  361. 
Abra,  i.  365,  605. 
Ah-iMia,  ascent  of,  ii,  120. 
JBbs  Pagas,  ii.  160. 
AkimMa,  L  13-17.  ii.  493, 
Amathus,  I  569. 
Amnuma,  Hanunath,  ii.  335. 
Anab*  i.  494,  495. 
JwKAirfS,*  i.  433. 
Atom,  of  Judah,  ii.  204. 
Anne,  see  St.  Anne. 

"      "7,488. 
1.  243, 
AtOoraa,  fortress,  i.  292-295.      Its  trench 

now  called  Bethesda,  i.  293. 
Apollama,  now  Arsbf,  ii.  243. 
Apples  o£  Sodom,  fee  Bodom. 
J^uodnot  fi™n  Solomon's  pools,    t.  847, 

470,  473,  476.     Aqueduct  near  Tyro, 

il  457,  453,  460,  i73. 
Jr  of  Moab,  ii.  166. 

•Jraioft,  Heb.  '  plain,'  i.  169.  ii.  186,  187. 
Vol.,  II.— 50* 


AnMdii,  i.  569. 

Areopagus,  i.  7. 

ATet:poth,  iL  16^ 

Arirmlkea,  not  at  Ramleh,  ii.  239-341. 

Armd^  ii,  117. 

Amm,  now  el-M^ib,  i.  502,  507,   U.  16 

410. 
Jroer"orJuaab,  ii.  193. 
Armtoe,  1.  48,  588. 
A^ded,  ii,  33, 
Aihdon,  ii,  38. 
Asphaltnm,  see  D«nd  Sen. 
AttStyrioa,  i.  q.  Tabor,  iL  367. 
Ataroth*  in  Beiyamin,  i.  675. 
Atoroth'  of  Ephraim,  il  265. 
AOum,  i.  6-11, 
Aulon,  i.  508,  537,  569, 


Bfird-Ze^^nm,  \.  5G, 

Bahslo«.  in  Egypt,  i.  24. 

Bi^iwim,  L  438. 

Baking  bread,  i.  485.  ii.  117,  2 

Barucha,*  see  O^or  Banicha. 

Baalica,  see  Holy  Sepulchre. 
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Beer, !.  452. 

Canal,  ancient,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red 

BeeroA,  1  4S2. 

Sea,  i.  686.    Mounds  ot;  i.  60. 

BeerMia*  i.  204. 

Can6a  in  Crete,  i.  10. 

Beivwr,  castle,  ji.  838. 

Ci^iarcotia,  ii.  317. 

BomAtA,"  valley,  i.  491. 

Capermtm,  ii.  401,  403-406.    Not  at  Tell 

Bs^hd,  not  Burrtas,  il.  494. 

Hflm,  ii.  408. 

S«yto,  !L  491-497. 

CapW  Barmia,'  i.  490. 

CuphanxHa,  see  Capareotia. 

B^  reappears  in  Aratio  as  B^,  i.  464. 

Bethany,  i.iSl. 

a^hoT  Saba."  ii.  42. 

Beth-ArM*  ii.  399. 

Cannd,  of  Jndah,  i.  493,  495-498.  ii.  97. 

Carmel,  MomO,  ii.  319,  336. 

BOM,  i.  448-450,  576. 

CedaceofLebanon,  ii.  49a 

BeOeada,  not  the  deep  pool  N.  of  tlie  tem- 

(7e*Wi, see  Kidron. 

ple,  i.  398,  330,    Perliaps  the  F.  of 

Ciorac  Moab,  iL  166. 

theVuKiQ,L842sq.        . 

Cfcrftft,*  hrook  i.  668. 

Betir-So^ak,'  L  64*. 

CkeKdon,*  ii.  80. 

BeO-harox,  Upper  and  NdJtBT,  S.  260-363. 

CTenrffoii,  Bee  CMtfort- 

CmoD^-mor,  Ii.  832. 

251. 

Cforas^Kerdzeh?  ii.  405. 

BeSmm,  1.  47^473. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Sepnlehre,  see  Hdy 

Beth-3fm>a,*  TaJm.  U.  481. 

Sflpalchre. 

BelkMmih,i.B51. 

ChuniiDg,  Arab  mode  of,  !.  486.  iL  418. 

Bel^hase,  L^S. 

Cisterns,  andenl,  L  324,  673. 

Clemdria,  48. 

Wrid,  31878,  379. 

dBaa«iiaiofG»nloniH8,ii413. 

Me^Ssrm,  il  437. 

&ti^iea»,  SefftkopoS^,  il  174,  176. 

C(EnK<M»lum  on  Zion,  L  241  sq. 

BeO-ihmaA,*  ii.  14,  16.  23S-326. 

Constantine  builds  ohurohes,  i.  878,  876, 

BeOr^smiA  in  Egypt,  L  25. 

ComSasthiople,  iL  499. 

Belh-3^aahf''u.3S«. 

Cor&E,*  a  367. 

BeOt-Tami^,'  "■  71. 

Crater,  near  Safed,  ii.  444,  445. 

Crete,  i.  12. 

Not  at  Safed,  il.  426. 
Belh-Ziir  L  217.  ii.  223. 

Crjpts,  see  Vaults. 

BetostAr^'a.^.eO. 

Bevelled  stones,  i.  286. 

Besetfo,  i.  334,  266. 

Bitumen,  se«  Head  Sea. 

J3aberoik,  JMIm,  Dabatitla,  ii.  361. 

/tonosCTB,  ii.  498, 

Books  on  Palestine,  i.  82.  iL  533  sq.     On 

Egypt,  i.  683. 

Dan*  iL  439. 

Boom,  il  1S7. 

Baroma,  ii.  88. 

iJawi  5«a,  first  view  of,  L  501-504.    BafliB 

BDBTffi'ofEdom,  ii.  167. 

in  it,  i.  606.    ii.  110.     Length  and 

JSmraA  in  Hauran,  H.  167. 

breadti,  i  509.     Its  environs,  etc  L 

610.    Analyses  of  its  waters,  L  618- 

491.    Ofdiiiioy,  ii.  117,  118,  263. 

516.    Contains  no  animal  nor  vege- 

Bridge  from  tlie  temple,  L  287-389,  606. 

tiibbi  life,  L  616,  617.    Asphftltmn,  i 

Butler,  i  449.     Sae  Chuming. 

517.      Peninsula,   i   618.      Ford,  i 

521.    Apples  ofSodom,L  522.    Biids, 

i.  624.    Soenety,  i.  526.    Wks  origi- 

nally smaller,  ii.  188.    Causes  of  tti« 

C 

cntsstiophe  of  the  pWn,  pits  of  bitu- 

men, volcanio  action,  etc.  ii.  187-193. 

Cffisorco,  ii.  341. 

Letter  of  L.  von  Buch,  ii.  634,  525. 

C^ro,  i.  IT,  23  so.  683. 

Desert  near  GaiB,  ii.  41,  614. 

Caloalia?  ii.258,n. 

DiooEsiBva,  see  Smi/ioria. 

Gdm^,  i.  876.    See  Holy  Sepnlohre. 

mwoli^  i.  q.  Indda.  which  see. 

Camel,  its  habits  and  charaoter,  ii.  SOS- 

i>ocS,"  L  572. 

BIO. 

Dora,''  iL  215.    See  Adnraim. 

Cam  of  Galilee,  ii.  346-349. 

Dothcdm,  not  at  Jubb  T^suf,  ii.  419. 

Ciana"  in  Asher,  see  Kamh. 

Bragaa  fonntaiu,  i.  347. 
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Eartbquttke  at  Safed,  etc.  ii.  422,  *28,  529- 

631. 
ZM  Mouja,  ii.  275,  276,  279. 
SSioia*  L  194,  eOO. 
Edom,  its  raountaina,  etc  ii.  154, 
JSdomtes,  in  Palestine,  ii.  63,  IBS.    Ilis- 

toricnl  notices,  ii.  137-159. 
Edimta,"  ii.  280. 


Mah,  i.  163,  169-171. 
^eathen^i,"  ii.  19,  27,  53,  B7-e6._ 
Eieuliavs,  river,  not  tlie  Kasimfyeb,  ii  473. 
IMm,  i.  69,  ^2. 


Emmaac,  village,  not  at  Kubeilaeb,  ii.  266. 
E^or,  ii.  356,  360. 
EB-Gamim,  i.  q.  Gukek,  Jemn,  ii.  315. 
En-gfdi,*  wiHemess,  i.  600.    Fountain,  I 

504.    Site,  i.  506,  608. 
E^Roget,"  i.  240,  881-333. 
^mdm,"  L  *47, 
I^IToa*  i.  447. 
Eidra^m,  Plain  of,  ii.  318,  820,  830,  362, 

35a   Water-shed,  ii,  320,  356.   Scsno 

of  batUee,  ii.  866. 
Ethcd,  i.  214. 
EsMemoa,'' i.  iU.  ii.  206. 
Eum,  i.  348,  477. 
EduBO,  L  55. 

Exodnsofthelsmelites,!.  51-69.  EoQte,i. 
Passage  of  Uie  Eed  Sea,  i.  56  hj. 
-      ■   -69,170. 


FountiUBS  at  Jerusalem ;  sea  SUoam,  Vir- 
gin's Fovmtain,  Well  of  Noliamiah  or 
Job,  Gibon,  Dragon,  Samson,  and  the 
next  article. 

Fountain  near  tha  Haram,  i.  843  sq. 

Fountains  near  Tyre,  Eiis  el-'Ain,  IL  45T- 
45S). 


GtAata,"  iL  344. 
Cote,"  GSrn^,  ii.  313, 
fla^o,'  ii.  243. 
Gateway,  subterranean, 


Galh,  ii.  66. 

Galh-He^her^  iL  35a 

Gath-IH'mioa,'  ii.  67. 

GauloniHf,  Gobm,  now  Jaulati,  ii.  482. 

Gata,  ii.  86  sq, 

Gdm'  of  Benjamin,  L  440. 

Gdia*  of  Ensob.  ii.  265. 

Gedor*  ii.  13, 

Genvesweek,  tract,  ii.  400,  402,  404. 

GettnesareOi,  Late  of,  sea  Tiienas. 

George,  see  St,  Geor-e. 

Gerur,  L  169.  ii.  43,  44. 

Genua,  see  Bam,  i.  187. 

Geriam,  MotaO,  ii.  275-280, 

Gtth  of  Jerome,  ii.  360. 

GeOsemme,  i.  234,  270.. 

CiSisaA*  of  Saul,  1.  577-679. 

CJSaiA*  of  Jndah,  ii.  6,  16. 

Gibeak'  of  Phinehos,  iL  265. 

Giheon,  i.  456,  456.    Pool,  L  456. 

Gilum,  fountain,  i.  289,  346. 

emBo,*  ii.  249. 

eafon,"  mountaina,  ii.  816,  817,  325. 

GiUod,  monnt,  i.  236.  ii.  354, 

GO^vBSr.    Near  the  ooast,iL  348. 

Gmaa,  ii.  316. 

Gisada,"  ii.  446. 

Gitta,"  a.  808. 

G<iiaii,  see  GWon&'s. 

Golden  Gate,  i.  23B,  263,  296,  323. 

GoiffOtho,  i.  376.     See  Holy  Sepnldiie. 

Gtman-ah,  see  Sodom. 

^opS«a,*  iL  263,  364. 

Goahm,  Land  ot,  i.  62. 

Grinding,  eee  Hand-mill. 

Gu^  Haiai,  see  Giicaia. 

Gspsm-ia,  i.  187. 


el-IIar 


tbo  Grand  Mosk,  L  244,  S 


Hai-vesti  various  times,  i.  431. 

Saanm,  n.  432. 

Htaereth,  i.  161. 

iffliwi*  of  Judah,  iL  84. 

IlOroa,  i.  218.  u.  73-94. 

Heldm,  ii.  48!l. 

ffe;eBo,hervisittoPEleatine,L872.  Finds 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  t™e  cross, 
etc.  i.  372-376.  Erects  only  three 
ehurobes  in  Palestine,  L  375. 

UeHopoUs,  i.  34,  36. 

Serimm,  Moaat,  ii.  366,  837,  364,  437, 440. 
Uttla  Hermon,  ii,  326,  327. 

Bemdium,  at  F 

Heroopotis,  i.  5^ 
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ISeromax,  rirer,  i.  537. 

ffinmw.,  VaUey  of,  i,  239,  273. 

Hyjpiciis,  tower,  i.  306-309. 

Hiram's  Tomb,  ii.  456. 

Holj  Sepulchre  flied,  i,  872-375.  Church 
erected,  i.  376.  Destroyed  by  the 
Persians,  i.  387.  By  tlie  Khalif  Ha- 
kim, L  396.  Built  anew  by  tiie  cm- 
eaders,  i.  405.  Bnrne^  i.  406.  Gen- 
eral question  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
spot^  i,  407-418. 

Honey,  perhaps  Wis,  eyrnp  of  grapes,  ii. 


sunt, 


.  104,  119,  1S5,  144,  ] 


IIormahf*n.  198 

Hospitality,  Arab,  i.  81,  446,  671. 

19,  70,  268, 
Husks  of  Scripture,  iL  250. 


Idrmaa,  see  Edomles.    Later  Iduma^a,  J 
68,  158. 


Insoripdons  at  Sinai,  i.  74,  81,  83,  84,  88, 
109,  113.  Their  otaraoter,  contents, 
eto.  L  127,  128.  Dedphered  by  Pro- 
fessor Beer,  i.  593-595,  Later  iavefr 
iJgationB,  rasults,  59E,  696.  Inscrip- 
tions at  Beit  Jibrin,  ii.  62,  616,  516. 

Irrigation  in  Egypt, " 


/Bm<ffiei,theireKoaus,  etc  1.51-69.  Their 
route  along  the  Dead  Sea  and  to  Si- 
nai, i.  61,  67,  69,  70,  72,  73, 119,  120. 
i>ora  Siniu,  L  161,  187.  Through 
the  'Arabah  to  Kadeah,  ii,  192-195. 


JaSCot,  now  Zerfca,  i.  444.  ii.  4il,  □, 
Jflin**,  now  Yebna,  a  227. 
Jbcoi'i  WtU.  ii.  286.  386. 
Janma,  Jabneh,  n 


w  Yebna,  ii.  66,  327. 

Jigihia,  a.  Si3. 

J^ho,  Jypa,  now  Yllfa,  ii.  233 

Jamaah,'  ii.  17. 

Jattw;'  L  494.  ii  204. 

/e&B,*  il.  54,  69-Tl,  219. 

Mah/^iat,  Valley  of,  i.  331  sq.  239,  268- 
■  278,  631. 

Je&a^t  iL  343. 

Jaicio,  I  547-568 ;  see  Contents  of  Vol, 
L  Sec  X.— Fonnt^nofEliaha,  i.554, 
555.     Ancient  silo,  i.  563-666. 

Jerome  at  Bethlehem,  ii.  378. 


Jerusalem.  el-Kuds,  i.  391  sq.  See  Con- 
tents, Vol,  I,  Sec.  VI,  VII,  VHI.— To- 
pography  of  Josephus,  i.  277-381. 
Geogr,  positioD,  L  259.  Ciroomlef- 
ence,  L  268,  315.  Destnicfdon  by  H- 
tus  not  total,  i.  866.  Rchnilt  by 
Adriar.,  i.  867,  Made  a  Patiiarohate, 
i.  380.  Taken  by  the  PeiEians,  L 
387  i  by  tha  Mnhammedans,  i.  388, 
389 ;  by  the  CruBaders,  L  405.  Sta- 
tistics, i.  418.  Climate,  i.  438.  Sbut 
up  with  the  plague,  iL  1,  268-260. 
Farewell,  ii.  361.  Doscr.  o^  in  12th 
centuiy,  in  old  French,  ii.  556-662. 
Jews'  place  of  wailing,  L  337.  Synagogue, 
i.  343.  Cemetery,  i.  349.  Nnmber 
of  Jews,  L  421,  422.  War  under 
Adrian,  i,  867.  Attempt  to  rebuild 
the  temple,  i.  877.  Jews  in  Hebron, 
il  83.  At  Tiberias,  ii.  881,  391  aq. 
At  Safed,  u.  421,  438  sq. 
Jemel,  iL  831-83a     Valley  of,  ii.  819, 

330,337,     Fountain,  ii.  330,  82a 
JiSpo,  now  Yifa,  ii,  23a 
Jwinn,  the  lower,  i.  636-544.    Upper  Jor- 
dan, ii.  409,  414,  416. 
Josephns,  his  topography  of  Jerusalem,  L 
377-281.    Desor.  of  the  Temple,  i. 
381-283.     Hot  always  trustworthy,  I. 
377. 


ts  a  convent  at  Sinai,  i.  124 
and  a  ohnrch  at  Jerusalem, 
i,  296  aq.    His  orthodoxy,  L  883,   A 
builder  of  ohnrches,  L  384.    Subdues 
the  Samaritans,  ii.  294  sq. 


i.  494.  i 


306. 


J!'a<iesJ,''iL175, 194. 

Ktmah,"  iL  466. 

Xedesft  of  Naphtall,  ii.  439. 

Kertot/t."  iL  101. 

Kidnm.  VaUey  of,  i.  331,  268-273,  541. 
Brook,  i.  333,  273. 

Kir  JWooS,  iL  166. 

Kirfrah-Jeanm,"  a.  11, 

^saAoB,  river,  ii,  363-866,  Not  perma- 
nent throughout  tba  plain,  iJ,  363- 
365.     Permanent  sontces,  ii.  365. 

Klt/saia,  Eolzum,  i.  47. 

Kokum,  i.  47. 


Lachyi,  not  at  Urn  Lakis,  u.  47. 
Laish,''  see  Don. 
Laodicea  of  Syria,  ii,  603. 
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Lanrte  in  Palestine,  J.  378, 

L^aaOa,    Mount,  ii.  437,  439,   1S6,  4 

CedHTS,  ii.  493. 
Leben,  soured  milk,  i,  671,  iL  70,  211. 
L^xmaA,  ii,  372, 
legio,  iL  BIG,  821  aq.     Prohahl^  Megiddo, 

il  828-330,  38*. 
Leatiles,  L  167.  iL  88. 
Ltmta,  riv.  iL  487,  472,  473. 
Lei>ntcp<;iis,  ii.  473,  n. 
LeottlapoHi  in  Egypt,  i.  25. 
Lepers,  i.  243.  u.  S87. 
ieafe  Kome,  ii.  180. 
Locusts,  ii.  204,  3i0.     Bird  trhicli  follows 

tliem,  ii.  340,  879. 
Lod,  see  Lf/dda. 
If/dda,  ii.  244-248. 
^m,*  I  188. 


M'agonui,  riv.  ii.  492. 

Msina,  i.  5. 

JlialaAa,*  iL  301. 

Mancre,  i.  216.    iL  89. 

Mattiortha^  s«e  JfoAortAa. 

Manna,!.  76,  116,590, 

Jtfiws,*  L  493-495.    u.  97. 

Maoniffs,  ii.  163. 

M^vk,  bitter  fountain,  L  67. 

Maresha,*  Maresa,  ii.  67. 

ilfora'  BUI,  i.  7,  8. 

J^njn^,*  i.  525. 

MearoA  f  ii.  474. 

Meffiddo,*  prob.  Z<^  ii.  829.    Waters  of 

Meglddo,  ii.  330,  3G4. 
Mehutama,  ii.  168. 
Maig>his,  i.  27. 

Merom,  lake,  ii.  440 ;  comp.  43G,  486. 
iferoa,'  sec  Beth  Meroa. 
StettMi,"  see  JrJefa,  il.  398. 
Michma^*  i.  440,  443.    Passage  of  Micb- 

Diaeb,  i.  441. 


ffma,  ii.  356,  861. 

Namrelh,  i!.  838-343. 

Neajalis,  Shechem,  ii.  S7S,  287-802. 

JVeiafflfli,"  ii.  233. 

Nebo,  I  5G9,  670. 

JVeMpfo,  not  Beit  Nettlf,  ii.  17. 

jVm6,"  ii.  54,  221. 

Me,  tbe  river,  i.  16  sq.  18,  19. 

Nkopdk,  ii.  283,  265. 


oh,  L  561, 


Mtgn/s, 

Miieatoi 

Mill,  see  Hand-milL 

JfepeS,*  i.  460. 

Madm,  ii.  6,  7. 

MiAmia,  Mnweileb,  ii.  16 

MataSah,*  iL  201. 

Monsfterice  tn  Palestine, 

Mi^,  Mamphifl,  i.  37. 

MoreaheUi-Gi^*  n.  68. 

MoriiA,  i.  """ 


161,  476,  488. 


JVo6,*,  L  464. 

Nobe*  now  Beit  Nflbah,  iL  354. 

JVbpi,  Memphis,  i.  37. 


Ohoda,*  sea  EboAi. 
OUves,  Momt  of,  i.  285, 
On,  S^agmUs,  i.  36. 
Onomasticon,  L  264. 
OpSiJ,  i.  331,  267. 
tiifaii,*  ii.  264. 
(^RnA,*  i.  447. 
OmilAimpolis  ?  ii.  474. 
Oonifa,  riv.  ii.  607,  n. 


PaiESliaa  Prma,  Seciatda,  Tertia,  iL  161, 

163. 
Paketyraa,  ii.  471. 
Pmaa,  ii.  439. 
/tons,  see  Pharan. 
Paula  at  Betblehem,  i.  878, 
Pdusiac  JVEJe,  i.  52,  687. 
FeTilaamia,"  ii.  812. 
Petra,  JL  168-173,  621-524;  comp.  137- 

145. 
Pentinger  Tables,  ii.  633,  684. 
Phanm,  of  Sin^  L  136  sq.  693, 
Fharaob  buys  tbe  Egyptians,  i.  29. 
FhasaHis,^  i.  569. 

Pistaoia  Terebintiins,  Bntm,  ii,'  332. 
Plague  in  JerussJem,  i,  248  sq.     The  citj 

shut  up,  iL  258-260. 
FlalaieiM,*  Phiana,  ii.  488, 
Pools !  Upper,  i.  238,  836.    Lower,  L  337, 

Hez^ah's,  i.  329.     Sheep-pool,  see 

B&heada.    Pools  of  Hebron,  ii.  74,  75. 
Porpkyreoa,  ii.  487. 

Ptotemais,  see  Atxo. 


th  Ammon,  see  Ajimen. 
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Habhad  Moi^,  il  IGG. 

Simd,  pliun,  i.  89,  94-90,  107.    Present 

Rachels  Tomb, !.  318,  469, 

extent  of  the  name,  i.  95.     Place  of 

Raiuy   seaaon,    early  and   latter  rains,  i. 

tho   giviDg   of  tbe   law,    107,   119. 

i29,  isa 

Names  Simu  and  Horeb,  i.  120,  EM 

B^wA"  in  Benjamin,  I.  676. 

E<m^  of  SBinuel,  not  at  Neby  SamwH,  i. 

Siroooo,  etymology,  L  207,  n. 

468.     Not  at  Ramleh,  a  239,      Its 

Smsma,  ii,  499. 

posMble  Bite,  ii.  8-10, 

Rfwalha,  RmmOfm,  iL  2B9,  240. 

Soeoi*  of  the  pldn,  iL  16,  31. 

JiooMsei,  i,  64,  65, 

Sodofa,  a.pple3  ot;  L  623.    Site  and  orer- 

ifasa,  Cb™™,  L  187. 

throw,  ii.  187-193. 

Ee«in  (nnicom,)   prob,  tlie  oriental    buf- 
falo, u.  ill 

Solomon's  Pools,  i.  218,  474^76. 

Song  of  Moses,  L6L 

,Brfo*n(S,  not  M  Ktihaiheb,  i.  197, 

S««(4ofJudah,iL98,  203 

R^A-ma,  plain,  i,  2!9,  469. 

St  Anne's  ehureh,  L  333. 

ii>g>A»fuR,i.  120,  121. 

St  George  and  bis  oliuroh,  ii.  944-946. 

Reservoirs,  see  Pools. 

St  Sabaa,  his  activitj,  etc  L  383,  383. 

fliiirf,  ii,  507,  n. 

S-iccoth,  i,  65. 

iKm7«™,*  rook,  i.  440,  448, 

Suez,  L  46-50,  684. 

;(M«™nofZebulmi,  ii.  84a 

Roads,  Roman,  L  187,  664.   iL  161,  262, 

SyaAar,  ii.  290-392. 

487. 

Sy™,LlI. 

floiontt,  i.  197,  n. 

Syria  Sobal,  ii  163. 

Soffel,  e^  En-Rogel. 

Koman  Eoads,  see  Eoada 

T 

Tmna^,  ii.  316,  899,  830, 

S 

ro&or,  MiiHrf,  iL  36 1-360.    Not  the  placa 

of  tbe  Transfignration,  IL  368.    Sitfl 

Sabas,  see  St.  Sabae. 

of  a  fortified  city,  !L  367-339. 

Sl^Bl.  SBB  SSflfc™. 

aalt,  Valley  oi;  ii.  109.    City  of,  ib. 

Ti^abmirim  vkm*  ii.  616,  517. 

Salt,  mountMn  of,  L  EOS.     ii.  107-110. 

Tam^as,  Damourm,  riv.  ii.  488. 

Soma™,  see  Sefeiste. 

Taridtmi,  ii.  387. 

SoBMrfans,   risit  to,    ii    376-283.     Hist. 

T^a,  L  486,  487. 

and  Literature,  ii.  288-301. 

Temple,  acoording  to  Josepbns,  L  281-283. 

Samson's  fountain,  u.  fl*. 

Temple-area ;  immense  stones,  i,  233,  385  j 
beveUed,  i.  286,    Arch  of  bridge,  i. 

Sandals  offish-skin,  i  116. 

JiapMr*  a  34. 

387,  288,  606.     Identity,  287-390. 

Sar^la,  see  Zarephaik. 

Sm^if^a,  il  242, 

Height  of  the  ancient  porHcos,  i.  390. 

Sa^-a,  I  276.    iL  S61. 

Eslont  of  the  area,  L  291-295.     Snb- 

seqnentbistoiy,  i295. 

iSebaHe,  Samaria,  Ii.  303,  308-311. 

Temples  at  Wady  Miaa,  ii.  142,  14B. 

Sefipto™,  flfcoMo™,  ii.  337,  344-346, 

Temples  on  Mount  Lebanon,  ii.  493. 

Sepnlobres,  see  Tombs,     Holy  Sepulchre, 

Tents,  L  485,  499,  671. 

see  Holy. 

Terobintb,  i.  208.  ii.  322, 

Serfs  of  the  convent  at  Sinai,  i.  135,  698. 

7tonar,«  Thimara,  a  198,  203. 

SSKion,"  iL  379. 

Thomvi,  a  239,  240. 

SAaroa,  plun  of,  iL  333 

7-taa,  or  mam,  ii.  168. 

Shedtem,  me  JVagjoKs. 

Tk^Us  in  Egypt^  L  19-23. 

rAfftea*  iL317. 

^d  with  goats,  L  477,  485. 

ISonna,  see  Thaaa, 

SMl«k,»  u.  36T,  269-271. 

Th^"  L  113. 

Shishak  on  Theban  temple,  i.  23 

Threshm,  by  treading  oul^  i.  660.    ii.  35, 

Slatlm-vooa,  ii.  20. 

83.    By  ft  sledge,  iL  306  sq. 

Shimem,  ii.  825. 

Ti&Brias,  Lake  of,  its  aoeaery,  ii,  880.     Fish, 

SiOem,  see  iViopoKs. 

iu  sea    Entente  Etones,  Toloanio  re- 

^■fon, ii.  477-485. 

gion,    ii.  415-417.      S.  end  of  the 

Siham,  i.  331,  333,  338-341.     Irregular 

lake,  ii,  887.    Depression,  i.  613,    ii. 

flow,  i.  841. 

183,  888. 

Tibcriis,  city.  ii.  880-394.    Tho  Jews,  ii. 

Bis,  desert  of,  i.  73,  120. 

S81,  891  sq.      Ancient  site,  il.  383. 
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